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CHAPTER I. 

DEjpC RI PTIO N.< 

Kola'ba , 1 with a length of ah oat seventy miles from north to 
south and a # ^readth of from fifteen to thirty miles from east to 
west, lies between 72° 55'jtnd 73° 43' north latitude and 18° 50 r and 
■ 17° 50' easialongitnde.* It has an area of ntenrly 1500 square 'miles, 
a popalation,^ccg»rding to the h86fl census, of about 380,000 souls 
or 254 to the sqiftrb mile, and, in 1880-81, had a realizable land 
revenue of jjboufc £73,000 ffls. 7,30,000). 

The district is bounded, on tho north and north-east, by Bombay 
harbou» # a.nd the Pauvtd.and* Karjnt sub-divisions of TTiana. On 
the east, after running to tho Sahyadris in a belt about two spiles 
broad, it. driven fruntiteu tohv(i)*c miles west, by a semicircular 
tract of the Blior state which measures about fifteen milbs from 
north to south. Along the rest of its eastern boundary tfie line of 
the Sahyadris, ruuning irregularly aoutlf-esutf and then soyth-west, 
3ividq^ Kolaba from the Blior state, Poona, and Satara. On th$ 
so All and south-west it is bounded by Itain&giri, oy # tho west 6y 
danjini, ajid$ for about eighteen miles on the north-w^l, by the tea. 

The area included in the Kolaba district is for administrative 
purposes distributed over five sub-divisions, with an average area of 
300 square rnilos, 213 villages, and 76,330 inhabitants: 
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1 Moles worth's Mari&thi Dictionary derive* Koldb| from the Arable hdabeh a neok 
i>s atrip running into the sea. 
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North Koh&ba. 


Kol&biMS a rpgged be1t # of country from fifteen t<j thirty miles 
broad, which stretches froip*the south of Bombay harbotu-, sevefvty-five 
miles 6Quth-east to the foot of £he Mah&baleebv-aT hills. Unlike 
Th&na to, the north* jrtd Ratn&giri to the sou\h, Xol&ba sloes not fill 
the*whf>le space between tile Sahy&dris and the sea. On the north and 
north-east, for nearly half of its length, it' is separated from the 
Sahyfcdris by the lands L” Karjat in Thdua and by the state of Bhor 
in S&t&ra, and, on the west, except for about eighteen miles in the 
north/ it is cut oC from the coast by a strip, first of Jajrjira and then 
of Ratndgiri, from four to twenty miles broad. * # 

In the north-west, along much of its eighteen miles of coast, 
stretches oh •fringe of palm .garden\ and orchards, with largo 
well built villages of traders, fishers, and skilled husbandmen. 
Behind the belt of palms on the west coast, and behind the 
mangrove-fringed banks qf .the Aruba, the Kundofika, and other 
tidal rivers, stretch low tracts of salt marsh vnd rice 1a«d, ngly and 
biro in the dry season, and, e£c$pt the raised island-like village 
sites, without trees. Above the limit of the tide, most of the larger 
streams and their feeders stretch inland, along narrow winding 
vaneys well tilled and thickly peopled. On either sffie of these 
valleys, and sometimes striking across them, are rolling lines of low 
bare uplands, cropped with coars£ graSn on used for* grazing. 
Behind the bare uplands, as in this Mira J>ungar range near Pen 
in the north, among the Sahyadri and RAygad hills in the east and 
Boutli-eact, and in the west along the border of Janjira and in some 
of the central Alib&g hills.are many wild and beautiful tracts, with 
only a f£w handots of *hillnien, little or no tillage, and forests deep 
find wide enough to shelter boar, sambhar, and tiger. 

The lines of natural drainage divide the district into* thru o p*rts : 
North Kol&bS, draining north into Bombay harbour and west into the 
sea ; Central Kolaba, draining west along the Kunjbdika or JRoha and 
the M.and4d TiveTs; and South Kblaba, draining \joJci from the north 
and from the south into the west-fiowing Savitri or Bankot river. 

ifoitTB KolAua. stretches about twenty-four miles from north to 
south and from fifteen to thirty miles from easteo west! Jt >is divided 
into two pj^rts bv^jhe north-flowing Amba, AijNig in the west and 
Pen and Nfigothna in the east. On the south, the high forest-clad 
Sukeli raijge, that stretches behind Negotiant from neat the! Sahyadris 
to the Alibag hills, separates* North KolAba from Control Kolaba. 
Behind its western fringe «f pal m-grqves and orcharSs,andifilofig most 
of the coast, line to the tforth and the banks of the Amba reiver to the 
east, Alibag lies lo ,r and flat; sealed with muddj r mangrove-lined 
creeks and bare salt water channels, crawling through Sfjdt marsh or 
reclaimed rice land, bare and brown Muring most or tin year, and, 
except Vfew scattered island-like kuolls, without fresh V&ttfr, trees, 
or villages. From to four miles from tW„coa»t the > knolls and 
mounds grow larger anil come closer together, andf on Ifheir slopes, 
are many well bnilt Shadad villages. ^Behind these knolls the land 
rises in low bare hills* the outlying spu/s and uplands of Jfche central 
range which, from the sacred well wooded Kankeshvar it} the north, 
stretches nbmft twenty* miles south-east close to V^ve on, the 
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KmadaLika or Rojui. river. Near the north coast the Io\or slopes* 
fend outlying* spurs of the Alib&g hillk^ are baife* of trees, and, 
except in the rains, brown and withered. 4 * Towards the centre and 
the south, many fif the lowjr slopes are clothed with teak "coppice, • 
and some of the deeper ravirfes and upper slopes are riot with 
evergreen forests. The hill sides aiw broken by flat terraces with 
considerable stretches of upland tillage, - and small*.’hamlets of 
TMkurs, Ktllkkaris,.and other hill tribedr •The tops of many of the 
hills are rock} and narro^v. But some end in wide flat or colling 
plateaus, well wooded with deep soil and water springs, or rocky 
with glades "winding among clusters of low ever^reEfl fcreeB and 
patches of brushwood, or bare and open the* past me land of large 
herds of cattle. * ** 

East of thj» Amba river, especially northwards near its mouth* 
Pen rises slowly, from slimy mangrove swamps, into lands about 
high tide level, bare # and flat, given* tfb ^alt pans or reclaimed 
ns rice with fairly rich villages oil low wooded mounds* 

Within a few 'm^es’of the tidd! creeks and badkwaters, the flat 
rice l^nd breaks into rocky knolls, which pass into low bare spurs 
and upland*, and lliesf, into ranges of high •timber-clad Wlls. 
in tho north-mod, where, in a belt about two miles broad, *Pen 
srretchw. to the foot of the Sahyadris, though there are many bare 
rocky spurs*, two br # oad valleys stretch to the south-east, well tilled 
and with $ich well sha^d villages** Further sonth, close behind 
Pen, rises the great Min. Don gar range, with fairly’ wooded Bides 
broken by flat tilled terraces, and with a wide uneven tepton the whole 
well wooded' though with several settfemdhts of Dhangars lyid other 
lierdsgjen. South of Mira Dongar, except for rice Iannis along 
Anlfni river find up the valleys of its tributary streamy, most of the 
country i^remgh, with irregular rolling uplands and fla£-topped hflhs, 
weli wooded in place*, but much of them giveu^to cattle grazing 
. and to the groYrt&of b\U grains. 

Centum. ^olJTba, draining west into the Roha or KundaUka and 
the Mandad rivers, is about thirty miles from east to west, .and, 
from north to south, broadens from the narrow valley of the upper 
Kundalikaip tfoe east to about twenty miles in the west. From the 
coast this part, of th^ district is most easily ready*! from Bevdanda 
or Chaulj at tho south end of the coast line of Alibgg/ From 
Revdanda the^Kundhlika rwer, a beautiful tidal inlet, wirjds to fch$ * 
east and south-east, among rugged ^voodeff hills, fringed by salt 
Snd rich rtee lands. For # fourteen miles the river flows deep 
and muddy through a broad plain. • *Then fcr five or six miles, to 
r fioha the limit bf the tide, tfie country grcSvs wilder, the hills draw 
nearer to tno water's edge, and the channel is rocky and passable « 
onlyfet hi A tide. Xu the west, to the south of the river, much of the 
rugged hill land that borders Janjira drains north into the K&ftdalika. 
Except this tract, as faj lioha, along both baiycs are broad stretches 

tit rice and «tbea/$rllage.. Near Boha the vallly is again narrowsed, on 
the south by hflfelhat rise ploae behind R$Jia,hud on the north by 
the spur from thp Sukeli hills, that ends in the rugged fortified crest 
of Avchitgad. Itat froci Boha, above the limit of the tide, the valley 
/ widens, and stretches from four to eight nfiles broad} well tilled and 
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fairly woplled, ^with the Sukeli hills oil the north, and, along* the 
south, the rugged face 6f the uplands that drain- south to the 
M&ndad river. • Beyond*4£ol£d, ^boufc seven, mites hast of Roha, 
where the* Rofia r^ai joins the main line Hfc>et^een N^gothna atid 
Mahafcaleshvar, the coutftry groWfe wilder, and the river stretches 
in a long reach, with richly wooded, banks among picturesqufe spurs 
of rocky bibs. * # 

The area drained by the M&iyKd river *and its tributaries^ 
stretches from the J&njira hiUs in the west; aJong a nidge that runs 
north-east to the town of Roha ; from Roha it pisses*east along the 
south of the Kuhdalika. valley to near Kol&d ; and from KoUd 
sharply soit.h far about twelve miles, and then in broken irregular 
ranges, vtfst and ncfrtk-west about fifteen miles to near Man dad. 
Most of this tract is hilly and much of it is stony brushwood-covered 
upland. Jn the part of Roha to the west and north,of the Mandad 
river* the slopes and t*,op& of the ranges that border Janjira are 
specially well waterett and dqnsoly woodOd, aiwi tftfo barer less 
rugged central lands, are, in places, as at ‘GhosjtTe, broken by 
isolated fortified peaks. In west Mangaon, to the east and south of 
tk^Vivev, most of thfe country is a rugghiJ upland, bvqjron by such 
single isolated pSaks as Tale fort and Gaymukh or Pdnheli. and by 
many low winding spurs, much of thep covered with brushwood 
and,coppice, but mostly well peopled and undfer tillage* tie coarser 
grains growing on the slopes.' and plater :s, and rice jmd garden 
crops along the valleys and stream banks. * After it meets the tide, 
the Mlnd&ti driver winds through wooded hills among scenes of 
great fyeauty. , * 

• # South KolIba stretches about thirty-six miles from north to 
south and xjoin twelve to twenty-four from east to west, it Ibrms 
two parts wjiich centre in the navigable Bavitri or <B&ukot -.river 
that crosses the. district about fifteen miles from its extreme south. 
About three miles south of Kol&d, ranges of }bw bare hills form 
the water-parting between the valleys of the Kutklalika and of the 
Ghod and Kal that drain south to the Bavitri. The central valley 
of the Ghod river, along winch runs the Ndgothna-MahAbaleshvar 
high road, stretches about twenty miles south to near*Dasgaon on the 
Bavitri. Jt is bounded by lines of rather tairm and bare hills, and 
is well tilled and well peopled, but, except the shaded village sites, 
f it has fe^v trees. In the centre and south it is 16w and bare, perhaps 
the flattest part of tkcMistrict. To the west the land is more rugged 
and broken, mfcch like the parts of west M&ogaon that drainrinto the 
M&nd&d river. To th$ northeast, separated by som<J rough Country 
crossed by ranges o£ bartf waving hills, libs the valley £>f the Nizdmpur- 
Kal, a stream which, after an irregular South-west course of about* 
twenty miles, joins the Ghod at the town of Mangaon. ^houah rich 
and w$K tilled in places, the K&l valley is, towards the eaBt, broken by 
spurs and uplands frptn the main line of thg j3ahy&dris, wfiich, like 
a great wall, loom altog its eastern horde?. Tq the #outh«east, a 
long spur from the'Subjoins runs about fifteen miles south-west 
to iWgaon, separating the sub-divisions of and Mahad. 

In north Mah&d the chief feature is‘the range*of inlla -that, among 
some of the grandest Scenery in the district* rises in the great 
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fortified scarp of R&ygad, and, stretching about ten mil^ south, 
sinks, near JiahadJ in three separate lines of low hare robky hills. 
To the*west of Raygad, separating it £rc#ft tie D^gaon hills, the 
Gtodhiri vaJUy, and$ toihe east. Between Ray gad and the Sahyadris, 
tfig R&ygadi-KtU Talley, each Vith some sich well tilled land/ dr^in 
south fift. the Sdvitri. The south of the district is wild and rugged 
broken by many spurs from the MaMbaleshvar hills. From the 
extreme south-east, the Savitri^ winds wo^tli 'about sixteen miles, 
till, four mile* above thdUsown of Mahad, it jneets # the R&ygad-Kal 
from the north-east. It then turns sharply to tho west, aud^ soon 
after, meeting the tide find receiving the G&ndhari and^Ghod from 
the north and the Nageslivari from the %outh,^}ias^p6 west, a 
navigable but difficult creek, till it leaves the district* about ten 
miles below the town of Mahad. Along the central plain of the 
S&vitri and dp the valleys of its tributaries, though tfie country 
is much broken by iow t^.re hills, their* is a considerable area of 
rice and garden, laud, *tho people are settled skilled bus baud men 
living in well built shady village*, find tho river, though for several 
mile^blocked by* reefs and shoals, carries a largo traffic to and 
from the tstyling towns oj Afaliad, D.lsgaon, a»d Ghodegat^i. 

I’lie chief hills of the district are the Sahyadeis. Except albeit 
about t*vo miles broad in the extreme east of Pen, i^olaba is 
separated from tin? Sahyddns first by Karjat in Th&na and 
afterwards by a large se^iicircudir tn^ict of tho Pant Baddy's state of 
BKor that "stretches nefyly half way from the Sahyadris toihe sea. 
From Patuus, about twelve miles oast of Kolad", # tbe f)ahy^dris 
form the eastern limit of tho district. From this they run for about 
twelve miles south, then about twen iy miles south-east, hnd from 
tin**; th an irregular line, about thirty miles south-west! ' " 

.Uuring^tlu' whole of this distance, with only one or two outstand¬ 
ing peaks and with almost no gups or passes, the Sahyadris stretch 
like a huge walh from a distance apparently Sure but closer at 
hand showing signs of vegetation *vith deep well wooded ravines and 
terraces thick with evergreen forest The only notable peaks are the 
Kumbhi&cha Dongar or Dhanei; hill in the south-east of M&iigaon, 
and Prat&ogad in Mahad. Besides these, from the middle of 
Mah&d, above and behind the line of tho Sahyadris, may be seen 
the lofty peak of "Torn a fort. Of Sahy&dri passes two ’only are fit 
for wheeled yehictes, the d FitzGerald pass and the Varamlha pass, 
both in. the sou^h-eest comer of thq, distrust, the roads centering 
the trading town of Mah&J. From almost every village along the 
line of.hill* ^footpath runs acfoss.tho Saby4dris, but few of them ^ 
are fit for Mm bullocks! Sixteen of-jfhesp footpaths npay be' 
noticed, three tp tho south and thirteen to the north of the Varandha< 
pas% . three to ’the south are the Pdr pass near K^neahvar 
leading to MahSbaleshvar, and the Dhavla and KAmthr* passes, 
leading to V&i : in .Satara. Of the thirteen footpaths north of^ 
Varandha* begiAnmg;* from the south tS&re are the Umbarda 
pass near tb& Village of MAjori leading tp» the Bhor stafe; the 
Gopya pass n&r l&ivtar leading to Poona; the Arabenal pass 
near jLmbe SbiHar leading %o Poona; the Madhya pass pear the 
village of Vfldbudruk leading to Poona f the Siestya pass leading ' 
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along the*Torna fort in Bhor to Poona; the K4vjJya pass near* the 
village ot Kavifle and forming a part of the road^to Poopa; tbb 
Kumbha pass roar the village of ^Mashidv&di^ the Lmga pass neat 
the viltagb of Jite;»tlie Nisni pass # runuihg through*the limits £f 
Umbafrill .; the T&mhaui, •Devasthali, and Thiba passes within the 
limits of Vilegaon; and the P«npr>pass ruiming through the limits 
of Pgtnus ngar Niz&mpur. 

The minor ranges hro so numerous and irregular and have so many 
cross spurs and ©ffsttotts, that they are difficult to gr.ojip under main 
ranges or hill systems. One well marked rugged belt runs along 
almost lhe*"whT>le west of the district, in the north, rising from 
Bombay harbour in bare rocky slopes, it gathers into a central range 
of which hfankeslival* (about 1000 feet) in the extreme north and 
S&gargad.(1164 feet) about six miles to the south are the leading 
peaks. From S agar gad it stretches, a -qrell marked thickly wooded 
range, about six miles $p the south-east, «and then six miles to the 
soutii, whci-e, near MjLhhn, it is crossed by l!he valley St a nameless 
stream that runs* west into the Kifl’ana creek. * I^eyond this valley 
the hills again rise, meeting the westerly end of the Sufeoli i*inge, 
ai*l» together stretc^i about two miles« south to \kive on the 
Kmjdalika river hbout six miles below Roha. South of the Roba 
river the bills again rise, and, with«upliyids and low brjashwood- 
oove/ed ranges with occasional rocky fortified f>eak9, fiH the whole 
western belt of the district abo^t twenty ingles south to Qhodogaon, 

Aboift half way between this western# belt of hills and tho 
Sahy&dris, another more broken and irregular line, centres, in the 
north, the great pbiteaft of Mira Dongar (about 1100 feet) from- 
two to six nijlos south-east of Pen. From this, running south, ^ehincl 
N&gothna, crosses the Sukeli range that divides the Ambabnd 
Kundalika v|lleya, and, stretching oast of Kolad, rufis # south to 
Mangaon dividing the valleys of the Gliod on tho west from the Kal 
on the east. / 

South of Mangaon a long rugged spur, dividing Mringaon from 
Mahad stretches from the Sahyadris gradually growing tamer and 
bareV about fourteen ^niles to *I)dsgeon. Parallel to this spur, and 
al^out midway botween it and the Sahyadris, the range that rises 
in the nortja in th$ famous hill fort of Raygad, a magnificent mass 
of rock witp deep richly wooded ravines. Stretching south about 
, ten milcs i it breaks in three' bare rocky spufs, which sihk inte 
the plain a little to thfr north. of the R&ygad-K&l river. Beyond 
the Ray gad-Kal* the hills again rise and pass soutfl to the Mahaba- 
leshvar hills. In the sqjuth are,,i»any ofh$r spurs and&iinor ranges, 
some stretching tame and fiatXopped for miles, others with rough 
^broken creBts rising, as at K&ngori or Mafcgalgad ten miles east of 
Poladpar, in isolated fortified peaks* • Some of fife 4eepoi and more 
outlying*ravines are well wooded. But most the southern hills 
are bare, the slopes oftmaiiy being cropped, yith hill grains from 
base tp crest, • * ' * 

TheKoUbtf rivers have j&e common charaeteriatic ^hattheir courses 
are divided into two, well marked sections above below the lhait 

of the tide. When,they gather at t&e foot of the f&by&dris the 
streams pass on 0 the whole west between high eteop-ciat banka along 
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* their tUjgid torrents have in many places* to be crossed by ferries. 
But during the dry season they cyease to flow and form chains of 
popls separated by b£nk£ of gravel and ridges *o£ rock. Befow the 
limit of the tide the bed is - muddy, broken* by occasional dykes 
rock,-and the creek winds between banks high in places but in 

* others so low as to require to be raised to prevent tlieioverflow of 

the tide. Except the* easy M&nd&d creek,-the. beds are in places 
blocked with Ifelts of took covered only at 1ft gh tKLe and making 
the passage tedious and difficult. * * 

Besides the*streams that the western ^elopes of*the Alib6g 

hills, Kolaba has three distiflet river systems, Th» north drains 
northward chiefly along the Amba or N&gofchifa river ; centre 
drains west alqpg the Kundalika or Roha river and south-west along 
the MAnd&d rilNsr ; the south drains into the wosfcfl owing S&vitri, 
most of it south along the valleys of the Qkod in the west.,, the 
Nizampur-Kal in the ccStre, and th$ Rdygad-K&l in tbe east; and 
the extreme sou% drains north*along the upper' S£vitri in tho 
southeast, and the N^gesinjari in the south-west. 

In the north of Pen, between the N<tgothna Hvefr in the nresttoSd 
the Pat&lganga in tbe east, is a lowlying salt swamp full of winding 
slimy tid*l creeks, into which, * about five miles from the mouth of 
the PataJganga, the *Bhinm drains after a course of about, sixteen 
miles across the north-east of Pen. About five miles further west, 
after a north-west course of about twenty miles through,central 
Pen, the Bhogeshvari, Bhogavsti, or* Pen river, loses* itself in a 
network of tidal creeks. This creek is navigable to An tors* within 
four miles of Pen, at ordinary high tides to boats of,seven ton^’ 
(2-8 If kandis) and at spring tides to boats of thirty-five tons (140 
kkan&i#). 9 Beyond Antora only small craft can pass. * » 

The Amba river, the main line of drainage ror^he norih of the 
district, like otherVAdal rivers, forms two distinct streams, above 
and below the limit of the tide. It rises in tho Bahyadris near 
the Karondah pass about two miles South of Kbandala, and, af{$r a 

* south-west course of'about fifteenmailed, turns sharply to the north¬ 
west, and qAjout four miles lower meets the tidal wave two miloa 
above Nagoth^- Where it meets the tide, theN Amba,, as late as 
January, has from .^htree to four feet of water in midst-seam, and, 
during ^the ra*ns, is a rapid torrent some ten feet deep. Fron* 
Nagoihm, twenty*fowr miles from the sea, tfto river is at high tides 
.navigable by boats of fifteen tops (60 khmidis) . Below Nagothna, 
the river win A for about miles*, hetweeh forest-olad spurs, the 
.channel at low* tide blocked by rocky ledges. * Near Dharftmtar, 
about fourteen miles north of N&goihna, the rooks disappear, and the 
range* of Mils drawback, leaving a deep muddy channel, from a half 
to three-guarters of a mile broad, with low swampy ban ’green 
with mangroveand dtl#r ‘sea bushes. Throqjf b the remaining nine 
miles from* Bharamt&r to Karanja where “the Amba falls* into 
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tributary! Th& only streams of any size are tpro from the* fight 
bank and two from the Jett. Of the right bank streams the Nigfli 
river, pftjpr a Short couAe chiefly draining «fche southern slopes of 
Mira Dpngar, join£ the Amba abqjit six miles below N&gothna. 
"The next, about twelve miles further, is the V&si a salt creek whose 
waters run into the Pen rifer. The tribfit aries•from the left are 
the fiMhapcr river,.which, rising on the eastern slopes of Sfigargad, 
drains eastern Alib&g; and, after a nojth-east course of about 
eight miles, fallfe intcf the Amba five miles below Dlfaramtar. The 
other is the Rovas.creek, which receives the drainage of north-east 
Alib£g, and fc joins the # Amba at Revaa pier about a mile from its 
entrance iftto Bombay harbour. 4 

As far as Dharamtar pier, about ten miles from its month, the 
creek is &t all tiroes navigable to boats of 624 tons* (250 khandis). 
Above Dharamtar navigation is difficult, and, ‘at low tides, 
impossible. A.t ordinary high tides boats ohfifteeu ton^(60 khandis ), 
fed at spring tjdes boats of twgnty-five tons ( 100 . khandis) can 
pass as high as N&gothna. But the passage afeuost always takes 
dvep ordinary shjpd yessels two high tidfcs. So much time is Wasted 
in*waiting for water enough to cross ihu first rocks, fliat when the 
second banner is reached the ebb has set in and it is no longer 
passable. Large boats which can £0 to Nagothna only* at spring 
tid£s are forced to stay there ujitil th 0 nest spring tides, in passing 
down the Amba, Nagothna must bo left Within two hours of high 
tide. Duripg the dry season^ because the fide is then higher and the 
wind favourable, the passage is made only at night. The Shepherd 
ferry steamers ply datly from Bombay to Re van and Dharamtar piena, 
‘and, in the*fair season, there is a considerable* traffic to N£g;$hna, 
chiefly the Export of rice and the import oi salt and fish. 

Thore are*four ferries across the Amba. p£ those the furthest 
up is at P&tansJi about three miles above Nrigothua where the 
M&habaleshvar high road crosses the river. The wiext, about three 
miles below N&gothna, plies between Roleti on the right and Beudsi 
on the left. The next is between .Dharamtar and Yave on the oast 
or Pei) side about ten toiles further, and the last 9 bout six miles * 
lower is between JIdnkuie on the west and Vast on thd east. 

The chief streams tliat drain west to the sea from the central 
Alib&g hifls, are the'Avas with a r^rth- # wester}y coujjso of about six 
miles to Sureklidr about eight miles north of Alib&g; the Yarsoli 
with a westerl^course of about six miles to YarsoJt, about two miles 
north of Alibag; and the Sakfiar frith a north-westerly course of 
abouteeight miles tp AliJjag. . % * + 

• The Kuudalika, or Roha river, the main line of drainage for Central 
KoMba, rises in the Sahyadris near the Garholdt pass Mi the* Bhor 
state,'“rfbout twelve miles north-east of Kolad. After a westerly 
"course of about fcweptv miles it meets the, fide at Roha/and, for 
about twenty iniles more to the west and north*wesbj stretches a 
navigable tidal inletf faUing into the sea at Revdanda. The upper 
part af its course has scenes of great beauty, especially above Kol&d 
where a rocky ledge dams the water into a deep* winding richly 
wooded reach about four fniles long hemmed by rocky hills. Between 
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KoUd and Roha, ijae bed is rocky and tho banks Jygh some 
fme m^pgo groves, and kero, though it fs 4 a large river during the 
rains, iu the fair season it is little; more tl?aii a chain of pools. At 
Rqha a stone, wharf *or hause^ay is used at spring tides by boats 
of fifteen tons (60 hhdndis ), and at other high tides by boats of fftre' 
tons, (20 Jchanditt)* Bui?, except. *in tbfe mins, the creek is dry for 
about twelve hours in the day, and vessels can resell tho^ier only for 
about an hour and adialf at eaoh high tide: About a mile below 
Roha are several ridges St rock through one dfVhifch there is. only 
one narrow channel, where the Revdanda ferryboat, if kept back by 
light or head winds, has often to stop and set i^s passengers on shore. 
For five miles more the watef is shallow with numerous stand banks. 
Then, for the remaining fourteen miles to Revdauda, ^navigation 
is easy with water enough at all tides for vessels of .fifty tons 
(200 khanili>f)\ • § # • 

Throughout its whoJg le*ngth tho creek q£ the wooded hill#, as 
Kundaiika seems to mean, is very beautiful. 1 On both sides, behind 
si bolt of salt mq^sh' and rice fields, the lulls rise wooded and 



specially 

arc the fjph palm proves.and*orchards of Chanl and the ruined 
i’crtnoruoBu fortifications and cl^rches of Revdanda, and, to *tho 
south, on cw high headland running half across the mouth of the 
creek, the picturesque fort of Korlai. * „ 

During its passage across the district the Kundtflifea receives 
only two considerable streams. From tfiu right, about fory* miles 
abovg^Clmuh two streams join the creek in the village lands, of • 
Bhomug, the Ramraj with a westerly course of about nix, and tho 
Bnlo with * southerly course of about eight miles. That chief other 
tributary is tho AebarUrig, which, after draining $ie hills near the 
Janjira border, falfs into the Kundaiika about ten miles below Roha. 
In spite of the Sifficulfcies of the passage in the five miles below 
Roha, during the fair season, there is a considerable export chiefly 
of rice and firewood, and an import of fish and sail . Tho boats vary 
from five tq fifteen tons (20-60 khan Jin ). The river is crossed 
by four femes. 0£ these, one between Koiad ariH Pui, about eight 
miles above Rob if, jmd another between Roha and Ashtami ply 
only during tfeo rainy soafcon; and two, below tidal 1 wilts, ply, 
throughout the yopr, one between. Padam an3 Khargpon about two, 
and tne Either between Chavri and Shodsarabout eight miles west 
of Roha. - f '• # * 

Except to a smS.ll extent above Roha Whereat is raised by the 
bucket-lift, tho water the Kundaiika is not used for irrigation. 

Th& Manltad creek, which with the Kundaiika. shares the grainsge 
of Central Koldba, does not pass more than fifteen miles inland 
the rugged uplands that bound the Kundaljffa valley on the south 
stud the Gh(fd valley on the west. Two small streams, one with a 
westerly course of about six miles and the other with a south-easterly 


■ , 

1 The word seems to he Dr*vidian khond hill, full of, w to wooded/ See 
Caldwell’s Grammar, 30, 456, 465 4 
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course '■ot about five miles, join at Kondthara about five «,miles 
south-east of (5hosala foil-, and stretch about five miles south-weM- 
t.o Mri-nddd, whore they TSieot the e tide and av# joined from iho loft 
by the iSrimanghar* river. The* Mdpddd *Viv^r, after about,eight 
rnfcesbf a winding coursd to the South, falls into the Janjira cr^ek 
about ton miles from its mouth. Below M&addd t-Jie creek, binding 
among high-, well-wooded hills, has many views of great beauty. 
Boats of as much as fifty tous (2Q0 IchamlitS) can reach Manddd at 
springtides and bodts of 12J tons (50 A fnandia) at'-ordinary high 
tides. At spring /ides small boats of about C>4 tons (25 kit audit) 
can pass as tar as Malate four miles above JMandad. 

In the sOuth*lho Savitri, or BankoV creek, the chief of IColdba 
rivers, gathers cither directly or along its tributaries more than half 
of the district drainage. Rising iu the soul li-east^ corn or of tlio 
district, in the village of o f ld Maliabal^shvnr, it rurs west- for six: 
tuilcs. It thou flowsjporth-west lor five miles arid from about- a 
5£>ile below Polddpur runs noyth for aboift eight- miles. It then 
turns sharply to the west, aiuif two milef* farther, meets the 
ride about two miles above the t-own of Mahdd. From Ma^ad it 
if^thvigable, buf rocky and winding, siu miles west *to Diisgaon. 
From Dttsgaon it stretches about six miles south-west and west till 
it reaches the border of the district, end from.there, dividing Janjira 
in the north from Tiatn&giri in tlig-south, pfust-.es about twenty miles 
west to tho sea. Tho land uiofig the banks of the Sftviyi is rocky 
and hilly as far as Poladyiur. It then sUetelies about, eight railed 
to Kambla dud Rajvadi iu a broad well tilled valley. Near Mali&d 
there some rich land and high tillage, but further along near 
‘Pa^gaon avd for about, six miles below to the Janjira horror, tho 
hills come eL>se to the river's edge. Jn its course through the dfStrict 
thb Savitri t receives six large tributaries, four from v the ^right- 
bank, and two from tho left. The right bank tributaries arc the 
Kamtkij which, rising in the Kdmthi hills, joins-the Savitri after a 
southerly course of four miles. About ten miles bfelow the meeting 
of *be Kamthi and the Savitri is the Rdygad-Kal, which, rising 
in the hills to the north of Rfiygad fort, flows south-east and south 
for about sixteen miles between the Rdygad range and the 
Sahyadris* and Lfc&n, turning fivo miles to the west, falls into tho 
Sdvitri about four miles above Mahad. A l?fctle below Mahad 
comes 
twelve 

further, ... . „ , . 

the N]zainpur-Kill, drains the oftst auc^ centre of thex district as far 
north as the Kunda^ika valley*. At Mangaon, abotft ten miles north¬ 
west of DfLsgaou, tho Ghod, after a winding southerly course of about 
ten miles, and the Nizdmpur-Kal, ftiter a winding sotfth-westerly 
cnhxrxe o^‘ about eighteen miles, join, and, after about tvp mites, 
receiving the Pen fiAi the right, pass three miles south till they 
rneet-the tide near Ghoaegaon, an old trade centre paobal&y translated 
by Ptolemy into the G«%ek name Hippokura. 1 From Ghodogaon 
tho river passes abdut four miles eopth and two east, and falls into 



The form of the name in Ptolemy's tiruWas prohil-iy GhotlekuJ. 
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the SUviiri a little # below Dasgaon. The two left Vg,uk IrjButarics 
* aA) the (Jhola, wjiicfi^ after a northerly course/>f about ton mil os, joins 
the Sdvitri close to Paladpur; an/} tho Nftgesbvari,* whicji, .with a 
northerly course of aJWiffo'urlqpn miles, falls into the Savitri nearly 
opposite DAsgaon. Though bare rocky uplands aro nowhere far rAf,* 
along t£e banks of all of these tftreants, is a considerable belt of 
s rich land yielding two crops a year, and in places cuvered with 
gardens and groves. “At ^siiitablfs spots where tho banks aro steep, 
the bucket an<£lover-lift is used to water the I&rids along the banks. 
The H&vitriis "navigable at high water as far as Dasgaon for 

' 1 fl , 4 . 0 "* . « • . ® ® 



high-water spring-tides go as far as MafcAd. Up 
to Mahad, at all times of the tide, the river is navigable to small 
craft and mow. The sixteen miles &h<>£c the Hfltnagiri town of 
Mahapral ansjextremely difficult. A small 4>oat if it fails to leave 
Mah&l within # an'hour of high watrjr will hardly get further than* 
Dasgaon. Evenbtjow Dasgaon tfie river is narrow, and shoals and 
rocky incfs and ledges make 1 he passage difficult and dangerousi 
A steam launch, running fit connection with Shepherd's steam!**?, 
dailv brings passengers from Jktnkof. to Dasgaon. But sailjngbmitR 
throe or jjnur ikys in working from Mahapral toMah&d. 
The eighteen miles west of' Maiu&prul can bo passed at all tides*by 
vessels of five' tons (20 Mt+ndt*). m # 

Then* aro four ferries across the Savitri., betsveen Ckmibhav-khind 


and Kondivti about, two miles above MMiad and between Polddpur 
aryl Chari used only during the south-west monsoon, betweeu*MahAd 
and I)j^li used all the year round but ouly at high tides, a-ad between* 
Dasgaon and Goteli used at all times of the year and tit all tides. 
A fifr-fr foray • on the Ghod river, between Tol and Vir about half" a 
mile above its meotingVith the Savitri, is used at hijfh tides. A sixth, 
on the N&geshvari, between Tudil and Kosimbi close to where it. joins 
the Savitri, has since 1880 been superseded by a wooden bridge. 
Floods aro not uncommon in the Savitri. In 1852 many of fheisker 
. bank villages in Maliad were dafnageS. by floods of salt and fresh 
water. 1 In July 1875 and in 1870 floods swept the river banks and 
caused much injur)^ * • 

The three northerly sub-divisions have fifteen largo reservoirs and 
lakes ; but in Mfrhad and Matfgaon there are none of any considerable^ 
size. Six of the fifteen are iu AlibAg.* The AlibAg Reservoir, built 
in 1870 out of municipal funds, including a donation of £2000 
(Rs« 20,000) bf late RAv jBahudm* Dkun/firAj Vinayak Bivalkar 
of Alibag, has an area of about seven acres\ind 8 greatest dopth of 
about twenty foot. It holds water alt tho yoar round. It. has banks 
of earth witff a two feet thick puddle wall in the centre, faced^with 
stone pitching on the iunpr side. It supplies the town wifrfi wat.ps- 
througb a nine-inch earthenware pipe laid^ander ground Along 
a distance of*nearfy a mile aud a half. Chaul has two reservoirs ; 
the Bov&la reservoir, an old •Hindu wor^* with a greatest depth 
of fourteen feet, aud an area about 2J aefes ; it holds water 
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e • throughout the f year. The banka are of earth except at one- spot 
where a masonry dam to tarry off water for irrigation was JhiiR m 
1874. ^ But at* present no water, is allowed* fdr“ irrigation as the 

« whole supply is required for drinking anil Washing/ The secopd 
•Oftaul reservoir, known As the Naragaon reservoir, has a greatest 
depth of fifteen feet, and anl&rea *f about &ix acras; it holds water 
all the yew round. There is no masonry work. At N&gaon, 
between Be v dan da and Alib&g, besides several smaller ponds, there 
are .the Shri <Nagb$hvar and Pathard? reservoir^. The Shri 
Nagoshvar reservoir called from the temple of R&jjef$ivar on its 
bank, was * built about 1778 during the time of Ii6ghoji Angria 
(1759-1783). «Jt has masonry walls,'an area of about six acres, 
and a greatest depth of twenty-one feet. It holds water all the 
year round. The P&thardi reservoir, built without masonry, has 
a greatest depth of six fept and un area of aboutfci acres*; it is 
said, to have been dug. during the time •of K&nhoji (1698-1728) the 
founder of the Angria family, It holds water all tlio year round. 
At Akahi, on thfc south side of thef S&kharor Altydg creek, is a very 
old reservoir with a greatest depth of fourteen feet, an area otabout 
ttfefco a«rcs, and\i silpply*of water that lafcts throng holt the year. 

Veil lias six large reservoirs, of which four are at Pen, one 
at Vatu, 'and one at Vadav. The K&sar, lake at Pen, biyfc without 
masonry about 1627, has an arc/t^f about six acres. There is much 
silt, and, at the end of Mtfy, only twj& or three foot of water 
remain* The KM vandal reservoir, built *iboui the same time also 
without nntsCfnry, has an al 4 oa of about throo acres. At the end 
of May only two or * three feet of water are loft. The Chdmbhar 
•reservoir, 3milt about 1750, has an area of about five aci&s and 
a depth of about seven feet. The Water-works reservoir, formed 
by damming a small valley in the hills near Peif, tins On area 
of about five ^pros and a greatest depth ‘'of about twenty-five 
foot. There is no silt and it holds water throughout the year. 
There is an earth dam finished in 1876 with a puddle wall several 
foe&.thick in the centre, faced on the insido with stone pitching. Its 
water is earned about half a fnile by a line of earthen and iron pipes. # 
The Yam reservoir, built abbot 1777, has an area of thirty acres and 
a greatest depth*of twelve feet. The Vaddv reservoir, built in 
! 862, has*an area of ten acres and a greatest r^ejVth of eight foet. 

* Of thfc throe chief ltoha reservoirs •'one 3 s at A^htafni, one at 
Saugrida, and one at Stehda. 4 The Ashtami lake* across the creek 
from Boha, has an area of about eight acres and a greatest*depth of 
twenty feet. It holds 4 jvater* throughput the yeaj.i The Sang&da 
reservoir, about thtee miles West of Roha, has an ifrea of about seven 
* acres. It is shallow and its water is used fgr cattle drinking. The 
stone pond at Mehda, about three miles north of Rolia/Was built in 
jjew of Peshwa Bajir&v II. (1796-1818). 1 



J Uhnide* the&o many smaller porutr. are scattered over the district* In 18.54 there 
were in Augria’s KoiabA 16U«ponds holding yater from five to twelve months, .and 
varying from 2240 to 112 feet in circumference. Of the whole number 143 were mere 
excavations without built aides, ten wore in Complete repair Vi th. stone and nurrtar 
huWb, and of seven the sides wore only partly built, Hum* < rbv. Scl. New Series 
VII. 3b. 35. 
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A*icording to the Collector’s return for 1880-81, jhcrc freto 4661 * 
wells, of which 816 had steps and 8851 h&d n q step& Of *tho step 
wells 302 wore # iir'Al$ag, 217 in Pen, eigkty-one m Rolia, thirty- 
thPee in MAngaon, 77 in MahAd ; of the* stepless wells 2157 
were in AlibAg, 442 in Pen, 202 in Rolia, 423 in Mangaon, and 
627 in'Mah&d. 1 ■ • * * * 

The rock of the district is trap. In the plains ifr is found in 
tabular masses a few fe<jt below the soil and 'Sometimes standing 
out from the $trfacG. Ju the hills it is tabular and*is also foiled in 
irregular males' and shapeless boulders varying fro^m^afew inches 
to several feet in diameter. In many places tho surface of the trap 
has a rusty hue showing the presence of iron. 2 9 • * 

There are three hot springs, at Unheri near NAgothna and at 
.Son and Kondsvti in MahAd. The spring at Unheri Budrntk, about 
six miles norfcn-easb of NAgbfchua, is in h plain close to the fort and 
old town of •Pali. Fri)m NAgotlitia to Iftiheri the road takes a 
great curve, about tvyo miles south• one mile east And three miles 
north. The spring has a cistern of cut stone twenty-five cubits 
sqiiu# and doored with ivetod. The water is Hire*} feet deep. 
springs at f?ou and at koudivtt, about a mile aad a half east of 
M ah fid, jro about fifteen feet above tho sea level and bnve tfireo 
cUtoros erf cut stone*, twofor upper class Hindus and Mnsalmans, 
and one for MhArs and other lowrfSi^e people. One of: the cisterns 
at Son waS*d escribed in t837 as about nine feet long aevefl bruad 
and -two dee}), floored with strong planks perforated to* let the 
water pass through, and with sides of red stone. The temperature 
of tho water was 109° both at the surface and in the holes in th^ 
floond^The stream that runs from the well is used in growing fice. 
Tho ^jater is # insipid and sulphurous to the taste, thougnon aual^is 
no trace of iron, sulphur, alkali, or iodine was found. The Kondivti 
spring, whose cistern is in ruins, iB somewhat cdbler than the Son 
spring. Tho cwterns were formerly much frequented by persons 
suffering from skin diseases, dyspepsia, and rheumatism. 1 * People 
of all eastes still bathe in the springs, Jmt none stay for any timS 

The year may be roughly divided into four seasons, the rains from 
dune to October, the damp hot weather in October andJvTovember, 
the cold weather from December to March, and the dry hpt weather 
from March ta Jtuu£ The .cbm ate of Alihdg differs some*vhat frog? 
the rest of the district! The rainiall^averaglng about eighty inches, 
is said to be lighter than in parts uearer the Sahya&ris, the air at 
other times isjdamper, it .is free from hot*winds, and has almost 
always some se£ hr ooze. • * • 

lu the end of May large masses of clouds begin to gather and pile * 
over IhoQtoyAdm. Tho westerly breeze, that has been blowing 

- ——t ---—r-^ 

1 In Angriail Kobg» there were (1854) 2111 Welle of which 1099 were need for 
drhikingJind 1012 for irrigation. Of the latter numt^r 46$ were large and 546 wore 
etnolL The greatest number of waits was in oocoanat plantations, along tho sou 
shore, and the least, id the salt tracts where somo villages were about two miles 
from their wells. * ' 8 H>m, Gov, Seh New Sorias (1854), VIL 3, 

* Bom. Mod. aha Phy. Soc. Trans, <1S3S), 1. 238. • 
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• for weefc^* lull^> and, after one or two showery the rams b first, 
generally with heavy thunderstorms, in the firsf fortnight of 
June. # TJ»e south-west wtud agaiji freshens, and blows, more or loss 
1 fiercely or fitfully according to the season, till tfie end of September. 
Jmordinary years, during* most of this time, the sky is covered Tfliih 
clouds, the bursts of rain and* wind .being fiercest tin the latter part 
of June andr throughout July, The air is cftol and frosh, and 
from the damp sometimes feels almost coljf. In the drier years the 
rain ceases for days,’ fir even fpr a week or a fortnight, sometimes 
with a pleasant strong breeze, but generally with Sony? still steamy 
days before fbe rain ijgain sets in. The rain returns, which arc 
givou beloflr in fletaij, show for Alibdg for the twenty-three years 
ending 18€tl, a fall varying from 144 to 40 and averaging about 
eighty inches. There is a general local belief that ihe rainfall in 
the inland sub-divisions i$ ipuch heavier than in AUmg. In most 
partf* of the district, except towards thejr close, Jhe rains are 
considered healthy. . * 

Either a little*before or a little after the begin*ing of October the 
Boijth-west wind drcyis and the rain ceases. (Clouds conti mw to 
hSi^: abtut and Occasionally, with a warnf wind from the east, there 
are^everQ thunderstorms. The air is charged with electricity, the 
Boa breeze fails, and the nights aro‘close and,oppressive* This is 
the wnhealthicst part of the vea*.-*,By the middle of ^November, a h 
the nights lengthen, the mornings grow*x>ol, and the* hind wind 
begins *to blow before daybreak and flic sea breeze in the 
afternoon. 9 * # * 

December, January*and February ai*o the cool months, generally 
with clear sights and heavy dews. Along the coast the ^n is 
seldom oppressive, and the nights,, though cool, are not often cold. 
In find and tlio south, except for a few weeks in t) atiu ary and 
February, the mi^dlo of tlio days are hot and'the nights, especially 
in parts whore there are streams and forests, soixftdpnes feel bitterly 
cold. There is generally a breezo in the morning, but the after¬ 
noon and oveaings are often still. During the -whole of the cold 
weather there are occasional cloudy days, with still warm nights. 
In March the dews begin to fail, and, in the inland parts, the days 
begin to gwrw hot.* The heat increases in April qnd May, becoming 
oppressive "in the inland parts of the district witji hot trying winds. 1 
As the w%st breeze freshens in May, It is jEelt ovor the greater 


• ar 

1 In (April-Maj ) 1771, whet^Mr. Fofbes went %j see the hot .S]*n5igs near Ddsgaon, 
the heat of the sun was (Werpowering* Hot winds generally prevailed from the middle 
,of March till the beginning of the rainy season. These scorching blasts began about 
ten in the morning and continued till sunagt: by n<*m the blackwfcod furniture 
became like heated metal, the water more than tepid and the air so parching that 



the house was seldom above «ghty degrees ; but at noon on the same <j^y it often rose 
to 112°? Orient. Mem. I. 193. On Ids way from D&sgnon to M&nd-v* on the Alib&g coast, 
uear KhaudAcl, a village fr\t*elve*&dlos north of jMsgaon, the hot winds set id and 
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part? «f the distriet^and* in west Alib&g, and in some parts oi'Jtoha and 
Pen whpre it blows free and strong, the cljmate in May is healthy 
and pleasant. Except for cold wither fevers in tire wiljley forest 
tracts, and for occasional outbreaks of cholera in the hot weather, 
tho climate, from December to June, is generally healthy. 

The following Statement shows that*in Alihtfg, during the twenty- 
three years ending 1880, the rainfall varied ‘from J%4 inches in 
1878 to forty in 1871*and # averag£d eighty inches: # 

* . AUbdg Rainfcdk 1858-1880. 


1 

Years, 

Inches. 

Cents. 

i i 

j Years. -Indies. 

, Cents. 

| Years, i 

i 

Inchon 

-r**—•— 

Cents.:! Years.i 

j i 

Inches. 

Cents. 

1858 ... 

70 

92 

! i 

1664 ...j 
1865 ... 

62 

49 

• i 

1 i 

i 1870 ...; 

75 

:i 

21 ’! 1H70 .. 

A 

53 
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Th% Alibrig thermometer jea dings, for the five years ending 1879, 
show that May is the hottest month with an dktr&ne maximmt^df 
95'*2 and an * extreme minimum of 80 0, and January the coUost 
month wftji an extreme maximum of 87*0 and an extreme minimum of 
02*G. The mean daily range of tljg thermometer is greatest, i*V4, 
in January ^ud least, 3*4^in July. The follow'ing statement gives 

the details • * , 

Alibdy Thwvaom’frr ftraefays, 1875-1879. « * 
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Thje onjjr mineral *vhich is known to occur is iron, of which traces 
are found in the laterite in different parts of tlio district. As the 
rocks and* hills ope of basaltic trap good building*stoif) is everywhere 
readily found. The cost cff quarrying is from Os. to 7s. (Rs. 3-Rs. 3J) 
tho tOO cubic foot of gSod sizod rubble. Largo squire-cut stones 
cost from 6d. t® l6‘. (as. 4-8) *th* cubic foot.- There is no want of 
road metal. Within a mile of the quarry, the *eost of quarrying, 
lurking and carrying varies from 11*! to 125. (Rs. &£-Rs.1>) tho 
10$ cubic feet. • 

Sand is plentiful in all rivers and crpeks; carriage is* the only 
elci^ieni of cost. Building Umei^oomes as a rule from Bombay or 
SiUsutte. In the black soil nefcr Kihim ifL Aiibag and.in parts of 
Mangagn, good nodular lime, kanfa.ir, is found. But it is in small 
quantities, ‘and the-cost o£ gathoring is more than the freight 
from Bombay or Sdlsette* Shell lime is burnt in small quantities 

^Alibag ^md other places on the coast. It is not suited for 
masoury w<**k and is chiefly used for whitewashing ; it is made only 
f 09 local use* Ordinary tiles, water vessels, and checcp «,bru!ks are 
made more or less all over tho district from ricc-fiold clay.* But 
there is no really dne clay from which pottery dr good bricks can 
be made. Rice husks are an excellent tile and brick-kiln fuel and 
aroused for burning shell lime.. Tho price of wheel-made tiles 
varies from 6s. to 7«. (Rs. 3-Rs. 3i) the 1000, and English pattern 
bricks cost about £1 (Rs. 10) the 1000. # 

Kolaba in fairlf rich in forests. Except some patches along the 
banks of •creeks and rivers wlxicV yield mangrove and other 
brush wo<*l the Kr>ld ba ^forests are all ocf the dopes and tops of hills. 
The northern %ub-divisions. Pen, Alibag and RoJJp, with bolder and 
more clearly marked hill*ranges, fewer people, and a,#larger area of 
rice land, aro well weoded/and ha*e - large r^ch* forests. Tho 
southern sub-divisions, *Mdngaon and Mahad, with lower and more 
sloping hills, a denser and probatyy an older population, and a 
si nailer^area under rioe, are thinly wooded and have ‘few forests, 
jrifSst of the hill slopes being set apart forthe growth of coarse grains. 

Besides the disconnected wooded ravines and* terraces in the 
Sahyddri hiils, the nplaajfiU brought under the** charge of the forest 


1 Materials for *the greater, portion of this chapter have been a applied by Mi. 
TV. G. Botham, Assistant Conservator of Forests, Kolaba. 
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department in 1S8J, and the detached patches of timber i5*Mah4d, * 
all toother oevartog &n area of 153 s4u«ra miles, 1 the KoUba 
forests may h*tf gronped into tyfilve blocks or ranges, tfereo in 
AKblg, five in ;Pen, tne In Nagofchna, one betwfeen Ndgothnu. Rqjia 
and Alib%, cme in west Rob a, and one fn west Mftngaon. These 
blocks *or. ranges soclnd£ a rongtfiy estSmated area of about 124,000 

acres or 194 square miles.. ■ ■ , * * . 

* The Angria chiefs*were careful to guard their timber, and, in 
1840, when tl^ KolAbc state fell to; the Bidtfefc its teak and black- 
wood were valuable both in quantity’ and in quality. 2 In. Alib&g, 
on the slopes And. fiat tops of the hills that run through the 
sub-division from “the north-west to the southeast,* are * still some 
targe and valuable forests. . These forests may be arranged under 
three blocks, Katikeshvar in the north, S^gargad in the centre, and 
Bi&viglo-Bheteehi in the south. The .K^nki^rvar Block, in the 
north-west, has an estimated area of about 4000 acres, and includes 
the forest lancls'of' seventeen villages of which sixteen belong t* 
Govermnent, and one, Kartkosh^ar, is alienated. a Except a little 
marketable teak in Kav&dO 4he forests of this block are little nujro 
than brushwood, most o? which is found in tbe # village lands*- or 
Sdrnl The natural outlets for the produce of these forests are-tho 
ports o£*M&udva im the jaorth and of Rev&s in the east* The 
BA.aroadBloo k includes the sloj^S of the range that rises behind 
the valley to the south of gankeshvat? and stretches about niqp miles 
south-east to the Pir pass, the line, of communication between 
Poynad and Rovdanda. Thi3 block Ms an estimated^rha of 10,000 
acres and includes the forest lands of thirty viHages, of whi<ih three 
Munedi, SAgaou, and Vela* .are alienated. 4 The western slomztf ... 
these nills, including the forest tanSs of Munevli, Tandah mm, Mte, 
Mule, 3£uiw.l,* and Sigaon, are at present bare even ok brushwood, 
and, in the south, the lands of Yad&v, Vololi, and Bherse have but 
a scanty supply of trees. The Test .of the slopes, especially near 
S&gargad, are w51t* wooded containing a large stock of teak much 
of it gnarled and stunted, but *ome of it, as in Rule about a*mle 
to the north of SAgargad, well "grow*. Except some fine mango 
groves the slopes of this bhdk do not contain much evergreen 
forest, .Such pf the hill tbps as a^e broad and are bare of trees 
and are. tetoutparHy^fOr tillage partly for grazing. These forests are 
regularly Wolfed, the puttites being, generally confined to stunted 
and gnarled trees** The produce pass&s either west tg Alibag or east 
dong the ArlibA^-Dharamtar rpad. to the Bhakarvat boat, station 
on a tributary* of the Dh&gwntar creek, JEhe .third or Bidvagle- 
Bheloshi Block includes, the south-eastern section of the Ahbag 


» A' lOTgjwAikWE the Wet* of creeio is not included in this total. • 

* Threeroni^yUlag^ar^; 6tad r KAVide, VwjAli, ClflnoholJ. 
munbe, Beloaf BahiroU, Mi™, Sithieh, Rankest vM-.JhirAd, Avis, DhaRivda, 

Mtadva, and Kopreli. * ’ 

. 4 T1» thirty villages are*. Man- 
TiidvAgle, Velue -or VOlat, KH**o«fe 
HAhin, BhAvat, BelfcAde, Kami, 

SAgwm, K*tU, Mule, Min, BM, and TuadAl. 

ute$-a3 * * 
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? hills whjfih. is connected fey a wooded spur with the Bi^^gadjhills 
and runs parallel with H. stretching about two miles ^fth and'about 
five mile$ south. This is perhaps the finest forest hi the district. 
It^bas an estimated 'area of 14,000 ^cres h-nd* in eludes the forest 
lands of sixteen villages, df which one, Kolghar/ie alienated;^; Except 
the lower slopes which are pare teak, .the hulk this forest is. of 
evergreen tiLiber. Jhe upper slopes aud.jnanjr of the hilt tops are 
thickly covered with evergreen timber, with a dew- tillage dealings 
and small hamlets bf^Dhangars, Thdkurs/and K&thl^fcps, Gnarled 
and decaying timber is regularly cnt and taken , out of the forest, 
chiefly west to ‘RAmrAjl ana Eevdanda and east to the Bh&karv&t and 
S&mbri boat station ^ 

Of the 6ix Pen blocks, beginning from the north, the NoBTO-jiiSg 
Pen Range, along tho southern slopes of the hills that separate Pen 
from Karjat in xhina, Vast an estimated area of 5500 acres and 
inclcftles the forest lands of eight villages which ^>he, Ashti, is 
alienated. 2 Towards tlie nortluwogt the slopes of ^hege hills are at 
present bare. Further to tho cast there is some teak bn tho lower 
qjpd*9omo evergreen forests on the upper elopes. Rut the hiils do 
not-at present yield any timber. The next group of forests, which 
mat be called the East Pen Block, has an area of about 5500 acres 
ana includes the forest lands of tho four •villages, Kh&n&r* Timbre, 
CMvni, and Tuksai that lie hr (fte. extreme east of the belt of Pen 
that runs across to the Poona border. Tliis is a well*grown and 
valuable forest'chiefly of fcealj with somo Evergreen timber in the 
upper slopes. Most of the produce finds its way by rail to Poona. 
Further' north, at the* northern end of the., more easterly range of 
Trills that divide the Bhirna from tho Pen river, is the Be^vda- 
M A lev adi Block including 1600 acres of the forest lands of those 
two villages? - Though the area is small it is thickly cohered with 
timber almost aJl*of it teak. The produce finds jts way to Bombay 
by the Bhirna river. In/the more westerly Af r the ranges that 
divide the Bhirna from the Pen river, along its western slopes close 
to tfee borders of the East Pen Block, is the RAmkAj-Aghai Ranok. 
This has an estimated area of 70(50 acres and includes the forest 
lands of twelve villages, 3 of which seven, with an &rea of 4500 
acres, are id ienateA,R&ni raj, Sdvarsai, Sapoli, Pimpalgaou, Mangrul, 
P&ueda, arVd V&krwl. Of the Governuient villages R&iparli has some 
useful tejfli, and Aghai^and Dh&mnia *gpocUmixture of evergreen 
forest and teak^ the rest of the forests' are po$r; Some of the 
produeo finds its way by rail to, Poona and some by sea to Bombay. ■ 

To the south-west, acfpss tb.? Bkog&vhtj or Pen fiyer, is tbcMiBA* 

. Donoab Block. This centres in the great. Mira Dongar. hill and has 
an estimated area of about 9500 acre© including the forest laijds of 


• , t , 

1 The sixteen villAg«s art, KJii^hi'Bhoad, BopoK,'kolghur, 

Ktt8urfibl&, l&Lvet, Knisliet-Bomoli r BidvagaJe, pajt of MAhdn, Murtinda, tjjtote, 
Borgliar, M&jne, Bbelo«M*ai}ci^Kunfc. * ■■. 

g * * 11a « eight villages art, Porkanili, VAvAbi, Tafosbi, .KAanai, Ka*ywxfeal*y V&jrfvK, 

Aribti, ana Ghoti. ' # - 

* T>hart*. Awbegiuuy S*Y*rsiu, SApoli, FimpalgAon, M&agral 

CAmAili, PiwdaTvAkrul, Phrftmi, an3Aghai. . 
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--;iJ^3r6^3a»©rrf>‘ villages. 1 * Tlio timber is ppre teals* on the 
‘" &|d ofesgreea forests on the dipper slop&s and full tops. 

Oit iiome of thd^Mira Sopoa.is a sprinkling &t tie rayvobalan-bearing 
^minalia dgebum. T^e forests are worked deparfrnSn tally, 

: mqjpfcoj produce finding its way to Bombayeither by the Tei/or 
■ % ldi0 < Ni^gofchHft driver, * : South «f Misa Dougar the hills that ran 
■south to fMii is the Bhor State and which may bo oalW-d the JOast 
K jfoo'f^NA JlwaB, have .an estimated forest aroa of 10,000 acres 
including tke forest land#of twenty-one Government villages.' 2 The 
produce of thermo northern. villages is almost entirely teak, and 
of the twelve 'southern -villages partly teak and paarfcljjr evergreen 
• forest. The best and most* valuable foreatS are sin the central 
Tillage of Kondgaon about two miles north-easf of Nagot^na, The 
forests of Chikalgaon in the extreme east have a special \Q\ua from 
the# large timber of hirda ^trees which yield from twenty-four to 
twenty-eight tons' (60-7Q • 'kkaybdin) of’ m^yobalans a year. .The 
fdrafts arc wdtked depaf traent&lly, the produce finding its way b& 
the Amba rive’r'to JBombay. • • • 

When about half way across the district, the range of hills that 
separates Ndgothna and ^Uibag on the north fryrn Roha onVhS 
south, sends a spur northwards which for about six inil^s divides 
NagothuS.from Alijj^g. il'he ^forests on these hills, which may be 
styled the Bukeu Ranou, have estimated area of about 31/500 
acres and include the £oz»st lands o* sixty-three tillages. .Those 
villages may be arrange*!! into three groups; forty-three *eastem 
villages of which fourteen hold the noSth or Nago thrift. and twenty- 
nyio the south or Itoha, slopes; 3 eight central villages Jn the 
nortbgfn -spur'of which four hold the ©astern or Ndgotium and fotig • 
the western or Alibag slopes ; 4 a^d twelve, western, viWages eight 
holding the horth or Alibdg and four the south or Bbha slopdfc. 5 
Ta the ©astern section the forests are somewhat broken .and irre¬ 
gular, but roughly *ttie timber on ,the northern or agothna slopes is 
chiefly evergreen and vn, the southern or Rolia slopes chiefly teak. 
In the central or northern spur, the timber, both onjbhe eastern or 
, N&gofckoa and on the WTeSfcefn- dr •AJibSjjj slopes, is almost entirely 
evergreen, ffihe western slopes of tins spur are much the most 


x The ,6asnea «•«, KarriAd, Jirfla, hhri, Borgaon, Shoa^Talavll, Adhdmdf Ktirraurl* 
NAa$gao*i, Hfitavoa, TitarA, and Mm^lkicgar. ^ 

* Their *ame« are, •Khoridvi,. Nigda, EevAli, JAnjboahi, Amflbn, K&rli, Varap, 
Koleti, Pa3aa, the north; fCsudgaSo, Ndgoibna, V.iagaoti, Moshri, Chikalgaon, 

Uubm BH-,. fcumirti^aliot* BAia^ r *li£fcgaoti., VairoU, PAtanaai, CMkni, twelve in the 
aowth. - •.' ' * * 

*The4ftSto*m NAgptluja villages are, beginning from the eaafc, Shiloafai, TAmsoli, • 
Hed<dS, MAud^vstefe,' Sukeli,* Xinghai*,#KAnaaa, Gods&i, BAla&i, YAngni, Ambdoehi, 

Vaa'vutpk, MAhdvft, and Pifigoda. • The eastern Roll* villages are, beginning from the 
wefit, Vseavdo, PAxa, Tophabzhar, Bhwa, KevAli, Nigda, Nidi, jltfbhnm&d, 

Padanu Pi tufeaLad SChtttd, MadMli Svhoxd, Tarapdoli, vSongaon, OhAUiArkSai, MAlsai. 
Mutholi Shti^L'IrctcUWie, ChUlie, Takdi, NadoM, KhAmb, 




Varttafittoa, Taloli, Srtdfeeb; and. STudei the foor weetens liohA villages are, BApoG, 
ChAvra, VAvarfV>tga, andShonvai, I 
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thickly woode^L, M&&n being th§ mo$t perhaps 

notthe*most falaable forcietinthe district. 

* the forests on-the nort\ or Alibig slopes are-chiefly >eTe^£reen, and 
those*ori the south.or Roha sidfe are teak* ThetOak in Chfcvra is 
f a4 valuable a block of* timber as hny in the dirfradt, The wtfole 
Sukeli range is “worked departsentally, ti^epi$xiucQ leaving the 
district by ^Be Nagothoa and Roha creeks. ■» \, \ .. 

The Roha forest lands may be roughly grorfped into £ Roha*, 
HabsIn Block?. These forests are chiefly founding two main 
lines of hills and qn some obnneetmg. spurs and peaks. # The Wo lines 
of hills are *thh low range that runs jjsrallBt ind dose W^bbleft 
bank* of the Roha river, from B^hvad aboiit ibur thilea south of 
Koldd feoefihedsa! about five mileB wesfcofRohi/ The other lin^ of 
hills is iii the west, the range that, on the whofe ahd south 

separates Roha from the Hfibsdn. Behind Roha between the Roha 
range and the Habsan hills there is' mn<?h : rough country with some 
fairly wooded hill sides. The area of the fthole block is estimated 
at about 17,00© acres. The fifty-seven yiUageSrWhbae forest lands 
are included in the Roha Habs&n block«may be arranged into :four 
yf&aps* eighteen of which hold the north slopes of the line of bills 
totlhe south of the Roha river, from Rathvad four 'miles south of 
Koi6dalkrat ten miles wOst/Jbo Roha. 1 ' ^AJmogt the outproduce of 
the^forest lands of these village^ stunted teak. The section. of this 
range, to the west of Roha, includes, the ^nds of thirteen villages, 
four td c the noi£h, three at the western end, and six on the southern 
sloped* 2 ‘ The produce of this section of the Roha range is partly 
teak partly evergrean timber. Tn tl^ rough hfily ground to the 
/South-westtof .Bona and betwoen Roha and the Habsan border* ten 
Government and one alienated village (Yali) have some tesk and 
evergreen forests.* Along the western border of Roha* th^ forest 
belt includes the lands of thirteen villages, one of which Mumbroli 
in the sotith is Alienated. 4 - Almost,.the whole-bf thesa hill slopes 
are covered with evergreen forest, which, especially near v Bh&lgaon 
in tije south, yields large Quantities of crooked and diseased timber. 
The produce goes to Bombay by ihe ltoto, and M&nd&i creeks. 
Across tho M3nd&d creek, frpm wb south bf "Roha, the#fox'e^fc lands 
of four M^ngaon ullages, Girpe, Ninaylij r M^late,;*_ah3 BaMthdd 
form the 'abWt '^#0$ ej|res 

in area. in othor partWof thedistric^the t^eakof t9e Jo^r Jldpes 
gradually passes into v^per ey^vgree^mvppbs! s \ % ** 


As has. already been*n 


the 


are 


chiefly teak on the lower slogds and e^^^dP. timber <mi^ hpper 
— . . . . .— - ... . . . . 

• * r I * ’ * ' 

< r : y . - _• . *: * .. w » ... *-v 

1 The names ate, Btobvad, Bh$n, • Talavli, ViraAgtottf ArqhCT’idf, Bk; and 
S&nibhe, Kile, 'DhdUv,’ V&slu, Lindhar, Borgliw, Tfdeghar, Gur^vli, Km, 
Varsa, Bh<wioabvar, tod Eoha. „ 

5 The&aisw.we, <m thS north, Ketidyadi, Tirogjurf, JBk, isitthe 

vr^st/ Are Khfcrd,- Shedshai, Mai'^moga * 'oa tSeVtonth/ Chtofigwm, TabtYhi 
Fophalvira,'OsaS', ShenviA, aatf Phtofiida, ' - / Jf ■ N . J-y'-.' 

3 The xiamefl ore, Piugloli, Bin?Adi, KAmbcye, 1 ?eifrgbar f 8 aiehd%^ "Bobadghaa i > 
Ktodap; and further east* Xelg&d, Ttoabdi, Xtouoishet, todl’Vfeli. . 

’ 4 The Aainea are, Karavli. Kokbaii, WiiloBm, DahivU, Khah^ SAtoli, Kh 4 nddd, 
MashMi, Ktoti, Gopilvat, Bhfflgton, Kindn* Khard and %Sk., undldumbroli, 


[, Xitttoshei 
onm, B&hivl 
liu|Khnrd a 
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slopes .and terraces, are tpo entered to bo divided into blcfcks, and 
in the MfhM stdMifriwnh, though there itf frrvm fitty^eight to fifty- 
nine miles of tree land,.there 1 a no fprest of any size cr importance. 

Tihe following table shows th? chief details oi the twelve leading 
KoMba fGrest plogks and ranges 

JFoMa Fore* Blo^ht awl limy?*, 1881 
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in ihe central Ahbrfg lulls, on ihn shqfes yf Mira Dongar and a few 
other places m Pen and Ndgothna, iu the deeper Sahy&dn r vines, 
and alt mg the Habsan border in the west are some wery rvh 
evergreen foresfcb Hut the bulk of the timber i° teak coppice. 
Prom Deccjftht r to May when the teak blanches are bar$ almost all 
the hill aides look brofrn or misty grey. Bat damg the rainy and 
t arly cold months (3nno - December), when the to^a it> in leaf, many 
uplands and woodlands are a rich deep green, turning in tho later 
months to a russet brown. 

• The rights of Uovprnmont over teak, hlaokwood, and sandalwood 
on unalieuateft land, and, over ail trees on waste ^nda, havo always 
been enforced. But there was no special conservancy ^ill ISbo, 
when KoKba a*d Batndgiri were formed into one lorest charge and 
placed under a European officer. IJroxu that time the 'Work oi 
marking .lands f*T^>e Vept as forests has been steadily earned on, 
and, by 1878, about 220 square mflee ^ad been sot apart. Jn 1879, 
befoie the Pdrelt Aft 711. of 1878 camcwin fo^, la$go additions were 
made by gazetting, as forest &U available land suited for the growth 
of trees. These additions have raised the forest area to about 847 
miles. * The shtttement of claims to te&ds then included as 
still goin^ <*a. u • 

In 1868, sAen 4 forest Officer first appointed, his staff was 
exceedingly s*tytiQ. Additions of tempdraryvgna^ ds were made from 
tune to time. Bat it was not till 3 878 that a full staff was appointed. 
In that year tbo EoHba forest officer was freed from the charge of 
tho Raln&gui forests, and the Kfllaba staff was raised M the following 
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atrengfch, One district: forest officer with his clferks and messengers* 
six rangers and -forest^ in charge of round 

guards in charge of rounds, anij 143 beat g$ttfd$ >fS charge Of heats 
or village clusters.^ Of the rounci gpards *eacft rtager aid f 

• Baa *one as a clerk, and/of the beat guards each ranger, forests* and 

round guard Los one as a* messenger* TTeskls almost tbeonly 
i*eyonue-yielaing tree; other timber is Seidom cuf. Kolabateak is . 

very hard close-grained and strong* But, except, in a^feW of the 
mixed Sagargftd forests where there aft some Mah straight and 
clean grown treofy the teak i$ small, crooked, *aim gnarled.: As 
most of thtf forests want nursing, care is taken, to limit the cuttings 
to the p*>ore* tiuiber. The outturn is therefore of little Value. 
Most of jt is cut in small blocks and sent by boat to Bombay aa 
firewood* The rest finds its way by cart to. th^T' Deccan where 
it ia used aa roof r after sj and honse.beams, The* people of the 
district meet most of /fieir wants tor •houbG: building and for field 

* tools from the trees growing on their holdings. * The dwellers 
in forest villages uro allowed to take dead t^pod front the forests 
.for fuel. Outsiders have to pay for^hedead wood, takin^pasSes 
•at*fche forest toM gAe> the foe being fd,*(<§ pies) a headload and, Is. 

(££cw?.) a eartlohd. 


Produ 


Revenue. 


Minor forest produce, such as fruit, gutrts*and grass, yield but a 
stmll revenue. Till 1878, thfc light to collect myrobalans or hinlds > 
the berry of the Termih$lia # chebul&, farmed and brought a 
revenue of^£30 (Bs. 300). During 1870 f and 1880 the berries have 
been gathered departnjenfaUy and the revenue raised to .€70 
(Rs. Z00).' - Almost* the whole supply, from thirty to thirty-two 
••tons (70-60 Mandis) of a total or thirty-four tons (85 khandi*), 
comes frofn Ghtkalgatm in, east Ndgothna. Mango fruit, gum, 
hbney, kdrti stalks, bamboos, shembi bark and shikeMhHtefbe&a of 
the Acacia concinna, seldom together yield nfore than £10 (Kb. 100) 
a year.. Grass is^uot sold* • ' '•* 

During the eleven years ending 1880 the revenue has risen from 
£2488 (Rs. 24,880) in 1871-72 to BiH JBb. $1,940) in 1877-78 and . 
has averaged a little over €5000 (Be. 50,000). ' During v th© same* 
period expenchtuxe-has risen from £2561 (Rs. 25,610 in 1872-73 
to €7020 *(Rs, 70,200) in 187^-77 and has averaged over J&4000 
(Rs. 40,000).. Since the increase, of^tbe forest st^S in 187&4he 
charges* have been greater, than*, tile revenue^ The following 
statement gives the available details : 
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'wi s ila • 'dUatferiot. V *TJje timber •tfealers 

are Brahman#, ^ujll^fc Vaai^ SonArs, Mar$fch£s, WaShitha *VAms, 
PArsis, and M^swx&zis.^Mout of them aro u^en oS.meafcfvandall but 
a Jew .who ccfflj& iros* J^oona and^feombaj belong to the district. 
Sonfp of tjiese are wholly engaged in the timber trade, while WtA 
others timber deaK^g is riniy one *braiu;k of their business. The 
B whole work of foiling and bringing the wood out of tiw forests is 
"in the hands of the forest department , The forest officers mark too 
trees to. be cu£ and engage wprkmento fell v&eet staick the timber. 
The wood ia staked emthe alerts of tb& forest wjiere it was felled 
and i# at once thken ehiher fo> local tt«e dr sent to Boiffb&y. Up to 
1880-81, the timber.; taken frdm each forest, ^fter beingi stacked 
depa^tment^lly, wn» sedd :by auction in one lot? In tideway the 
whole produce was bought by dealers. ~4& this pressed hardly on 
the local consujhers, an attempt was made in 1880-81 to divide the 
cuttings into small, lots. But tlio arrangement failed as all the lots 
were bought, bj professional dealers. When the wood has been m 
paid for the forest ^ffioers exercise rib further control. The trade 
is entirely-left in the dealers* bands. Tho price of timber varies b 
considerably f$<m year to*year. hferne of the*KofcLba forests * 
present yield logs larger than what in the timber trad® are known ya 
rafters. Within tho past few yeare tho price of rafters ha^ varied, 
from Is. to Is. 6d. \as. 8 -1§) and of firewood from 8$, fid. to IV* 
6 d. {Us. 4-4 - Rs. 5-12) a ton (Ro. 1-8*-Rs. 2 a khaudi ). On tho 
whole* prices bare of late hjkn falling.. . * # / 

There are, two forest tribes, TMfcursabd KAthkaris, WKbse settle¬ 
ments are almost all in the north and west ;in Ben*, NAgotisna, AJibag, 
and Roha. The ThakurS are a quiet orderly people,, whe do litije • 
harm to the forests except at times by carrying • wood-aslr or dalhi 
tillage Ifeyoeid* the bounds of their holdings. The. K&tiikaris, on 
the other hand, often cause widespread damage by Retting fire to 
forests when in Search of game. They are alaif" much given to 
stealing wood. The forest worker^ aro chiefiy Ktoabis, Bh&ndAris, 
and MaratbAs. The meugot about fid. (4 as,) a day, the woj^en 
^Jd,. (8 as',), and tho children 2 \ct. (1% a#.)*; 

The. Ko&bS forests have a great variety x>£ tijpes. Teak, sdg, 
Tect€ma ! ^ari^»»; ’>»at. <mti& the spread, flie most 

valuable, ■ * 54 ' ~ '**•'"* ^ ' * - - 

Mange?* 
open CMjahirj 

latifolia, is not dbmtnon, being chiefly found in the Ch&vra. forests 
of Roha. ' Its Valuable timber i» n&ea both i^f” hoi^e building and 
for ploughs. DhoBda, Anogeisgus iatifolia,. was at one time very 
plentifuj, hufrn fe^ yeors*ago huge quantities were ont.for railway 
sleepy's aid y^y l^tle y&x&iaa, It yields an useful gum.* M&, 
Terruimba. ^ a * valuable and common tree. Its 

kc'- * “-*' 1 - ^ 

•tools. Its. jgm sb it*rfjp4$t6&& 
forest tribe»> wd its. feArk ia used by 




forest tribes> and its bark is used by Chambhars m . tahning and 
by Kolia in %ei^* tbeir fishing nets. This and the, fdmba, Xyba 
dolabriformiSj af&'&u/a/, Teraioalia paniculate, are the principal 

V'/ , • •• •'••■ 1 ' 
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trees c ifi evesgw^'hill 'forests, s . Jfonfoi^$$ 3 ^ is 

ahnoBt'as much' i§ect for building purposes gpdv- woqM 

' perhaps^ be. quite as .mucbpsed were, $■ as-'^aehtafo^;;- Since 
qonservaney has "been introduced lajge nttob^-of jamba seedljugs 
•have sprung up m the evergreen forests. .' Smjal^ * 5tecmui'alia 
.paniculate, }B used for house building. * 2?4n«* or Bwdddrti or 
Bojigada, Lagerstrcemia panicolata or parviflora^ a npt very plentiful 
tree, yields a most usei^ tim]3^r, is used in house hmldrag and 
for field tool#, and fo^gMdsfo 

Bela, Terminalia^ bellerica> 4ft a.'■ tjbtip* iior^ast in 

the district. * The people 'hkyft'' a tfesgr . 4t& as 

timber aad never^t it. But -if steeped in, yenfcer it is believed 
to be no,t*unsuitable for,house building. : xhe fiesnyfonii, which is a 



and so damaged the tr^es that almost , all ate stunted*, .The timber 
c of well grown khidr trees is valuable and is zwclu^xsed in making 
cart-wheels. . Kumbha, Carey a chorea, doeftn^>yit;ld -good wood, 
.but is sometimes used in building Jb^ts, stfd itsvbarh is uqpftil for 
® fanning. Aptar, Bahhmia racemosa, yields * ^ttob^ h^rd aid lasting 
wpod, but it hever grawsbig enou^ for'any p^x^ose but burning. 
Its leases are used in making ,native ciraretbeiR, otto, antibon Dctsara 
day (October)^ upder the vp£he of golu, they® are handed. about as 
signs of friendship and good-will, ydraw), Kjdie., ealycina, is used 
only ^9 firewood. ~ Chtra, Erinocarpuft^im^ yields a .timber 
which is pretty often used for feftildmg hate. ...4 • . / « 

Avia, Phyllanthus ejnBlica, bears a but wbiobd» sometimes. eaten, 
o 4 raw, sometimes pickled, ap<4 sometime# : uhed m^dicimtlly. >A When 
eaten, raw it is fiti first bitfe^. .but its.after-flavonr is not 

ranlike therfiavour of sn~:ftpple. ; The leaves are used^ii 
Khavsi, Sforculia crilorata, yields timber suited. for hut.. building 
and for field Obineh, Tatn^^dustodicc^ 9 fairly widespread 

tree, yields a very hard woody ^hich is in much demand for rice 
pestles, carpenters* mallets, a^d . rollers for crushing sugarcane. 
The fruit is used^as a, xf&iidfcpj and: a spice.’ 

The stones are bought by 0hwgata 4^d :( pbi^d thftfo; t p*e* them 

for starch in blanket Weaving. tHhAmAU f , <$artoda ,Iucida, yields *a 
gam used in treating sores and slsdn ^diseatov tfmSar, Ficus 
glomer^ta, yields , wood used , in muring rice mortal* The ffoit is 
.‘ greedily eaten by cattle, and* h palatable bc& tffi p orally full of small 
black fiies. L Uedu Adana cordifolia> fihkw oe, ..Kadanv &r Niva 
Nauclea, cadamba, &hiv<w ^hnefina; $rbor ea^/Ko^iimfi Scleichera- 
trijuga, and Vdr&s Spathodfea roxbur^hH/all yieidjtimber valued for 
hopas. building apd field tools! Shivom> 9 - Gmelina ^rhor.ea, yields a 
ftot which ie eagerly eaten by deet and ca’ttLe, and KoHom, Jfouqlea 
cadamba, a wood that if a litfle less h^avy would be veiled 

for gun^^toekSi. ^dn. hheridi, •’® 

tough wood much used in makfog:;<hpfo?. and 
It-m planedj-s^kedla^ibt 

sh^.pe. KApUr bhendi, ^ga*to:kW^# is:*" od ■y?$b. heBtling 
leaves , and bark. Of the "• , ; ^e bark is 

us&d in medicine as *an astringent Bomb* 
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jield^good timber, as aisOdoes Rdnmn, S^itdusops fhexaudva, bat 
the lifter is ^©Idc^h af any size. Vavla, Mimtieopa dtengi,*yields a 
good wood ehiely, u&tyi for the platforms* maehmSf on which the 
vitipgbrs stack their hay tod ri<ja straw. Shnmai, Odina woSie'r, and 
8 a,var 7 Bombax malahaatcnm^ both yield a Wood which is sometimes 1 
used in making riee mbrtlhrs. Sdvar, Bomb&x malabancnm, 13 very 
. 00m mpn. ... Pwogara,* Brythrina fndica, has a soft quick-decayjng 
woodthat is lifctleused. 

Chrak ckiiiclfo Adausonia dig&4% grpWB to ^enormous size, but 
ts n$B;pnt. to Ahy *uise* ’.<2Zw&d> chebala, by no means 

cotiu&cn in the probably jrield as good timber 

as its congener^ Ain, Termihalia toraentGsa, md^SSnfitl, Terminals 
paaiCttlata, bat it ts never used for timber as its jnkfc the td^robalan, 
is df ranch valu^in tanning. 1 The fruit- of ; the Bibva, Semecarpus 
aoacardium, soffietinias called the Markijis^Nut Tree, is oaten, and 
the nut's blacky idee is used-as a Connter-irritant. Rita, Sapknlus 
ernargi-natus, .is, sdtaetimeg used as timber, but is more valuable 
for its nut* which# the people'-tae* instead of sdap. Chdrbor , 

Bauhiima rahlii, has an edible fruit. The leaves of the Palos,. 
Butea frondoslt, are used Ss plotters; it yields a first c!as% gtfm/ 
and ropes are made of its roots. The Rarpia, Cupania eapesceps, 
and ShonSx Rottlera fmefeoria, yield good walking sticks, and when 
large enough useful timber. The .wood of the Shiras, Albizsia 

lebbek, is used for carts an£ field tools? Kvnai, Albhszia proce^a, is 
used only as firewood, and* S&Ulalx Store alia ureas, a» large# white 
barked tree, conspicuous from its c<flcmr and fantastic shape, 
is pf no use.' , 'Jwmbhd, .Eugenia jatnoofena, yields tb$ well 
known jdmbJml ircatj which is eaten raw, preserved, and pickled. • 
The wood is a useful timber. The* leaves of the Kkafvai, Ficus 
asperrima, wffich grows in walls and wells are used*inatead of 
sand paper. Kanchan, Bauhinia purpurea, highly ornamental when in 
bloom, is used only as firewood. Kudo, Holarrhenrf antidyaenterica, 
K&la-kuda, Wrigutia tinctoria?, and Shor huda, Wrighiia speciosa, 
are all of no use except as fuel.The wood of the Kctranj, Pongjynia 
glabra, is hot used, but its seeds *yiekfr a good burning oil. The 

E )ds of the Shoya, Cassiu fistuh^, called by, Europeans the Indian 
abumum, are. used as ^ purgative, and the m>od is .burnt as 
firewood* Aturni, Ftqponrtia ramontchUi is generally very small and 
used only far tael VJhen of sufficient size it yields goocUtimber. # 
The wood of the 4fa(fc.Wnt, Oiospytos melahofyion, is very hard and 
good and ^ used ixf ctot^-htaldipgp ,.< w - • • 



enooe 


1 <&XL& the bark -of the R6me.ta, Lask^iphon 
Jus, a^e.thrown juto Water to poison fish. Jdsundi 
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1 A» alrofcUy vatfcsfcd* ahiAuwt the * Whole .*fcoek of'Kal&bx jnyrobaJaaa ootnes from 
LM ~ T -*-* —- —The^UtuSl place af export for 




fonn of the preeeat ^forA Chaul. 
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ind. It. Beets* probable* that Chelmla, in the 
fiheovU »s Delongiog to ChVrul, tbe proper 
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indica/* yields* a 'g£6d ; aai<T \ liahktd, Acacia t 

arabica; of Which ihe^e Ss very little in thS district^J used now ; 
and then, ip. eart building. Amna Brjddel^a 

i^alabanea.And Kit arsing Stereos ^erniim xykicarynhi, yield good 
* timber, . JiMu, Pterocarpus. marsupjuin, • yields good tiinher •* its 
bark is used in medicine, and ks red jhido j^^tke of 

commerce. „ The wood oi Dhdm-an’, Grewia tiliCeloKa, like iapcewood 
in ltsjtength of grain and pliancy, ,is much used m jtatbmldihgp The 
fruit of the Alti, \tanguena spirosa, a v6ry small treg, is eaten* and 
the wood burnt ^ The fruit Of die, KpunhHj .{dthotoijta scandenS^and 
Qehela, Raftdfa dumetorum, are nBOd^tb ppisqn : £^; theip Wood i» 
burnt aatfueljT PaxjVi Fiona cordifolieb 'Nmdrylt Fiods retusa^ and 
the Baqyan or - Vad Ficus bengaleusis,; are usfed aa firewood. 
When tug enough the. light and strong air roots, of the banyan 
are much prized for lateen sail ywods*' RdnpJiakaB, Artocarpus 
hirsuta, is used as timbpr, while its covgonOr, j^hanoe, Artocarpus 
v integHfolium, is grown for its fruit, the celebrated *3ack or Indian 
bread-fruit, jtarmbol, Dillenia ind^sa* yields- ^ood,"tmber and its 
large leaves are used as platters. Jmbdd&j Spon Aiai mangifera, is 

.j:_ 3 --.1— 1 _ _ 1.3 i J Wa' 0 ** i' 



Woodfordia floribunda are tis©& as firewood ; the fiowers of the last 
yield red dye* “ The wood of; the, Oabt'\ ch&ndan* Ptorocarpus 
sahtalinuay es .used as a : medicine. The fruit ,*of the . Karanda, 
CariSsa karandas, is gathered in grca^ qu^iitities^iijd largely .eaten 
r by. alinosj all classes. Kovni Helicteres isortf, Wexlii Oalycopt£riB 
floribundo BdMli Ixora par yiflbja/and Qofnetl Zehneria umbellate, 
are used $s firewood. * The wood of the Tiwd-^a^3^.ge«stoemia 
reginse, which is made into canoes on ; tha<M^ w not 

used except as It grows ilongetfj&w^ beantfl^l wW 

in bloom. Moha or /Mabmlcb, Bassia latifolia, yields flowers from 
whhjh-liquor is occasionally math*., Sdj&ti Bcx^agea ,dalj2ellii and 
Past Dalbergia paniculata. are waned only for firewood! Diihivad 
Cordia wallicim, and Qoindtx . Dro^pyro.s goinda, ire u$#d in hut and 
cowshed building, v ^ •* -x ; \ ■ v 

The chief treesand bushes found^nsalima^hLe's ^e ihe Mangrove, 
+Ttwr Sbrnneratia acida, Khajtm, Lon, *hud Kttjhm;* f these 
are used as fuel. . •* ' *'r ■' . /. ■.&*' ■ . ‘ * ' 

Of creepers ^nd’ lw, '.P^alk Sw^r^ksminiuTn. 

MtifoUm» ? .fi : »nerfcSrert^motloriitii^ m^’Chxni'dv^l ^Udp.''wauiiJCns, are 
need as firawood. T]ieleav:e8of 2Jairfar Aty^i«i 3awii, and Matisul 
Leo^fis. tiepettfolia are nsed- medi^papy$» -xtjoi^pt Sqpmn, 
Am^oc1ii% jndiea, ie au-aii^dote jjt>ai4fc»'T l-GatamUtMuraul, 



Ojiffiih'i ^Sa-j tft&n* PhgA 

viftld frant. Imm OrliwJi Ail itd TiWiBO'.1iAn.^ nn 1TZJ._ 
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KGLufBA. 

Besides the tro£% mentioned abate there are rftany^some*pf them ». Chapter II. 
of much rsto ? yrhoae^6tanipal natives have* net been ascertained Production. 
Of these dhij^ fete. O^Tt#a?« whi^h ^ields^a v<>ty strong ttdiisoful 
timber; WW/ from the bark of* which good rope is made; fyMKr * Ciacpcr * L 
used as hmbcr; ^jaWda and S&ti&rkk whose bark is applied 

to broken 1 limbs $M botffts; Sufardn* a$& CM pa s>uqanin whoso 
leaves and bark are need medicinally ; Kudulc an A Ran hltom* wh*>se 
wood is used by the jJoor^o bonding thoir huts*; Pfndn, Ea*oh, 
and i^Acr^ftari/Kldohyiela eiceJJont talking Vicks; JEthuti* used 
for firewood; Jtak undi for timber; PhiHav whose ,b^rk yields a 
decoction used in MUiug ca$tla ticks ; Gdndf \mbar, Panglt, Shen- 
Wnvr, 4 <W, Apth and MM need for firewood. 47 tdifUavaa used as 
timber; a second tree of the name of Khmshi used as Srpwood, 

FbWfphuti used for firewood; Tenibri tihft leaves of which <ird used 
in making native cigars ; /fcHi ch&pa and Pdndta ihapn, both used 
as timber; S 'tnghw and BqnTufkol whose leaves are a farvorfrite 
fodder; KhdtglTetn, Eo f a*rdu, Tenth i, Knht, Kudu Nmb t * 
iShnjfi , Satan, all ufteef ior firewood, JiaoQtlhtl whoSe wood k used 
as timfeot and its bark as a modicum; Natjkiidn wl^so roots are used 
a medicine; Lftwat used as timber. Tax st, ArrdAui* *Ssat % HtUt*tbi, m 
Bhinpatru Nirar , HunWhi, Mnr^hnh^ Itindtr, Shna, .Chdpda, 

1’ iivai, *ktkh t Ahhi, (fvUnnbfi, Aediit, Avoai, Kachm, Satdvii, 

A anti, Mant?l, Runparval i, Uand til, Bkoluda, Ttimht ti, aud Padh* all 
used as fireweod Tui i whc§o loaves ui cased mcdicinslh, Lbtdtjndan 
who&cbark is applied to b/uken bones Hnhdt KurjnlpKajvi, 

ZoA hi , Blit ft Jiumbtd, hud ffuda, all used m timlwr; Karlin, Tet Kdrdv, 
and ftindn, the stalks of which arc tf*ea for the walk of*lmts, 

Mur Ml used at a vegetable ; Shettihi whose bark is mufh asod •in** 
tanning: Ohihuhi and Peda, the gum of both of which Is used to 
poison uah 8n3 their charcoal for making gunpowder; and Bhormath, 

Shmbadi, Clutnck K&rar, KAfehMi, Bflhat 7)<Unmbt } and Shot 
Jamhut, which are ft sod lot firewood* Besides iiiese trees, two or 
three kinds ot cactup, prickly pear ,N$midnvgj Opuntia vulgara, and 

ono or two other bushes are sometimes used as firewood * 

» • 

Except 1 l£oha>, Bassia lahfolia, which is found in small numbers in JL^tior-yieiding 
Pea and whose flowers are occasionally used m awaking ^qaerr, the treea 
liquor^beatiag trees are all palms, Hey are of three .varieties, 
the "Cocoa paim ttufU Cocue nucifcta, the Palmyra tad Jiorassus 
flabolKformis, a n^Lth i? Wild Thi ek-^temroad Palm bh&ii-mAct 
Caiyota rtmns. Otthese, cocoa palms number 118,774, all but sixty- 
three of them in AJibig/ <rf which 1^,130 wiretapped in 1878-79, 
palmyra palart ntnW 6835* 5384 in jjihdg, 1191 in Pen and 100 
in Nfigorima, tyf wlSch in 1878-79, J153 in AliHg were tapped; and 
wild big-sfl&pomsd paJuSa nnmber 21,672, 0066 in Roba, 7500 m 
Ntea&utft, 4169 U MSsgaoft, 487 fn Pen, 850 in AlirfeAg, and*150 in 
MahAd, of whidh 18^s70iil«mt 8000 were tapped.* 

11 . ... ■ ) ■ ■ '■ ..■■ > ■■■ . . Tm .i. " 

* * *•* j* 9. • 

1 Oontntoritfd b> Mr. A, tAt4*4aay^ Oiti . • 

8 Forty m va m Stoikna. 

' The detauk wore * SSS4, N^ottma S00, mWooh about |O0 t Mahid ,15ft, 

rtu ins, m*n ios, ^ 
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- Of tl^ese three trees Jhe eoooa pafap i$ t^e r ■ ta^st An pcft’tani. 
Though found almost sblely in Alifeig, and in Afib% <sSy ; *3ong the 
west woittrin a r belt abotffc twenlyrtfcreejnot 
mbre^than half a mile broad, the moist clipaate, iab&Jrfe*a$&®h 
water, ax^d abundance of fish marmremaS;© its.' growfch i^> vigofods 
that the yield of juice is mu$i iii focces&of thewtote of flio district* 
The trees a f re grown in walled or hedged enclosures sometimes 
entirely given Jo cecoauut palms/inotb££ casespartjy r $afii^,w*th 
mangoes, jack* betblhut* and # taro^^^garden has 

one or two ,w§lls from, which the^t?e$s are %afe^^^by. a Remau 
wheel. In starting acocoanui g$f. ;4en %bed is prepared, to3; ipS.% 
at the beginning of the rainy seaeon,:^^ra,iw6^ 
unhusked nuts are plantedJwo feet deep. SeisediS k^t Soaked with 
water and after fromthreeftorix months thenuf begins to sprout. 
The seedlings ate left undisturbed for two years. .Tnoy are then, at 
the" beginning of the* rains, planted ih sandy soil*in rows about 
eighteen feet apart and with % distance of about fifteen feet between 
the plants. For about a foot and a half *roond; e^h plant the 
♦ground is hoUowed^hree or four incfe? deep, and' during the dry 
monthi the phyits are watered daily or-once in two dhys, and, once 
c»r«twie 0 ,.in the year, enriched vfrth fish mstunre ©r with a jnixture of 
Balt and nachni. When nine years'old the tretes begin fo yield nuts 
twice a year ahd sometimes thrice, T20 nuts being the yearly average 
yield (from- each tree. The trfees are thou ready to bo tapped. Each 
cocoa ‘palm, When ready for tapping, , is "estimated to present an 
average outlay of about J8s.*{Rg. #). 1 ", ' ' 

Th6 copoahnt gardens are genorally owned by high caste Hindus, 

1 who let the trees to some .rich Shandfiri who has .agreed to. supply 
the owner of the liquor shops with fermented or distilled juice. 
The Bhanddri pays the owner of the garden 2s. (Re. 1) \ month for 
every three tre©g. if, he ; cannot do the ^ work, himself he employs 
another Bhandfc'to* tap,the femes,.payiilglhini 12*. (Rs. 6) a month 
for every fifteen trees, Timsihe crude juice of fifteen trees costs 
the^Bhanddri about £1 2s, (.Rs. 1/1 }a nfonth, or 1$. '63. (<xnnas 12) 
for each tree/ A tree yields on a# aver^geVaboixt 4$ f>fytB>(tishei'6) 
of juice a day or^OJ imperial gallons (5248ftc7^)Aifionth* Thejnice 
is seldom sold raw. Most of it is diitillodL' by v &e Bhand^ri; and 
sold by him to the liquor sbopk^per; * To Isfelp Aim in distilling, 
‘the Bhandfo' generally engage another ^Bhand&ri, paying him 


shen) and the avfragcf paonthly payat^l# {Rs ^)i Accjcadip^ to this 
estimate the monthlyehia^ge for drilling the juice ot one tree is 
about '3d. {1| &*.). .The cost of fuel is ahout &f.(4 ta.) more or 
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. J The m follows: The 'rooatHy wage of. » 

garden 100 » 3th. <R*. -5), wi4 the monthly lump of the tmlleefc wfcW worba 

the weter-wheel k roughly shout Si, (Its.. 4). * The yearly «ket of watering, a serpen 
of 100 trees k theretoie roughly about £10 ifie. fits, f ©8)* .that k' «2»a»t 2*. 2d. 
(Be. 1 - li anna#} on each tree. This gives a little Above 1 $#/ [Us.. 8 ^) as the.outlay 
on each tree t&ljt'k fit for tapping, or -with the,ctat (f tk Gc3t ia»hiue a total of 
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abouifStZ, (5$ ,«Q. j|t aE, Distilling lowers the quantity of yquor by 
.. one-half, i%-it>eda6eethe average monthly outturn of each tree 
r. from 3#$;to §J geJiqn# (§2j-281 aJmrs). • ^ * * . 

^ the images of, the distiller and the«cost of fuel the Bhanddri 

has toTnaJre good to the 4 iqoor sl^opkeppar part of the tapping-to 
■♦Ke had paid to Govehamenta Government levies fnhn the liquor* 

60d][-i y^ar for evqry hundred trees iapfted. 
Thwf^*$?s J^ysy tho remaining 

fcmv$/bo rewvfcr^ firefcn fhe iKhatfdSri who sapphoa the liquor* The 
Bh^d’dri , s6hdrebf the to aahowte toils (Re. 150) on one hundred 

, tre^s foV OD^ year 5 that ; is; a iaoiifchly dhftrge of £1 $?. ( 8 k 12 $); on 
> the 100 fees, or oh edoh tree a monthly to of 8 d> (2 be-)* 

The average charge^ met by the Bhanddri on each tree are 
thei'fcforc, rehtabout Sd, tapping about 10<L(7 ojf.£ distilling 

about 8 d. (H b$.% and to*3<£. (2 as*), or a total of about 2 *. 5 d. 
(Ite- 1-3-3). for ihisoutlay the Bhanddri draws fmn^ 

oach. tree ah* average yield .of about 5A gallons (264 sftera) 
of AUowiifcg SJ pinto (14 shers) for wastage and 

leakage fhene -/arc left five gallons (25 &he%) *worth about** 3a* 
(Re. 1 - 8 )/ Thisleaves him a net profit on the p*odhce of each tree 
of aboufc^d. OH a month, r A Bhanddri, with a groVe of from 
200 or 3 OCT qocoa palms, has a fairiv good profit, and if ho himself 
or the members ‘ of his family do fclta. tapping and distilling their 
profits arc considerable. «TA tree of, the best type, yrith g$ 6 d soil 
and plentiful water; has never to be left fallow, during the period it 
is tapped. Other trees are generally allowed one year’s rest in four 
of five* After it ceases: to bo topped a coeq^puJm lives, as’ a rul$,, 
V for about twelve years. In 1878-79, of a total of 118,774 aoeba^pafins, 
\ ll,13(K>r $'9 per cent were tapped. Since then, on dqroftnfc of >he 
^^rise from 84 *. to 10s. (Rs/4-Rs, 5) in the monthly rent for .fifteen 
, v Vees, the dumber ^f tapped palms is believed tojwe fallen to about 
5^00 trees . 1 This increase in the tree-to has greatly lessened the 
consumptidn of liquor; r 

\ /The. Palmyra or Bmb Palm^ fiabeUiforato, is found 

only in tho Northern eub-divisioiih pi jf?fen and Alib^g, which have a 
jxrialj# fi5fi5 ,'toeefc / ftolma are self-sown 

, and no care is taken^f them, except that 9 few thorns arc ♦sometimes 
set round/seedlings to.heepxattle away, ‘ The tree is full *grown ?,t 
twenty-five or Gbi^ years.. It is tapjfed for fibout thirty years more, 
and is stfld to Jbvtat about forty years after it has grown too old to 
be tapped. twain apd femalfc trees iro tapped. The epathe, 

}wgi, pftho'mBie free to called Undi. Vigofoua trees throw out from 
three «p&thes a year, •some in November, s&rgacJbci, hang am, 

and meri&k m ^^Mtoary^Wf hdla,. Trees that are not in full 

iUt ^athes in iNWember only. The spathe ft gently 

. tho bruised parts bound.together,, 
iint of >$ 0 ; epathb by the drawees sharp* and 
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• brOad-^lwlod l!nifo, aut, and a pot is tied over the ejftd to catch 
the jujvo, Tho tree is then tapped twice a Hay, ft Mttlft *jw being 
cut off* the end of the epitbe at ^mch tapping? # Und$r fcni$ process 
4 each spathe lasts according to its length from a month to a 

and a halt. The tapping season continue* from October to May. 
The drawer ir paid at the*lrafe of J*. (gs, B) ft month for each \ee. 
Each tree yikld*. about 8$- pints (1J sfitw) a ^ay, which at A4. tho 
pint (6 tho.sfoj^is Worth 1 jd! (9 pie$ or 2#« 9£<t (lie, j-tM5) a 
month. Taking five months as the average i me 'dnxyag Vhieh Upping 
lasts, tho approximate gross profits are 14*, (fik 7}. Deducting 
from this ps (R$. 3) paid to Government and Es* (H*. to the 
Bhand&n % the net profit on each tree is about SU* (So. 1 -8). This 
was thp state of affairs before 1879-80 When the treft-tilt' was raised 
to 12s, (Bip, t>). ^Bince this change the tapping <tf palmyra trees has 
ceased except in*Alib&g.» Palmyra jmd^can bo distilled, but this is 
never done as the supjjty of cocoa-palm Ijfluor i$ in^exoess of the 
demand. 0 # * 

The Wild Thick-stemmed Palm, bherli mdd> 1 €aiyotft arena, ha* 
a total of 21,S72 # trees, of which aboa£ §000 or one quarter 8f the 
Vhoie were tapped in 1878. It is almost entirely a forest tree and 
no trouble is taken in growing it These trees arc tapped vhen 
they are from fifteen to twontv -five year* old. '•Besides bvuisrug and 
binfling it, the spa the, which called hole, is heated to make the 
jtuce flow. Every three or lour days * white cottony substance 
called ftaph* wjhuch forms iu JJie centre oT tho gpathe, is removed. 
Tho stem of the tree is sg soft that notches #ou>ot be cut, and tho 
tapper climbs by the help of bronchos tied to the trunk Tapping 
•goes on Sot eight months in the year. It is slopped during the 
rainy sea^ofi (Juue-October), because the tree become^ slippery and 
tb? spathe dhunot lie heated. The trees are not allowed a rest but 
arc tapped until they aro exhausted. In good giyrand they last fo* 
ten years and in ftoor soil ior tour or five, fitter this they are 
useless. In yield or in the value of tho juice the big-tr^nked palm 
differ little from the palmyra. Since 1879, when the tree-tax was 
reused from 1*. 6d. to Oa, (ca,*12-3is. 8), the number of jrrees tapped 
has greatly fallen. 

In 1857; on the introduction of the revenue purvey, Government 
abandoned their right to trees in occupied land except teak and 
blackwociO. Since Ilyin most trees hx Occupied numbers have 
been cut. Thgugh the fields are somewhat bamfcid&sfc vi&uge sites 
are well shaded chie^y* by the mango Ma^gitera # ind}^ kartmj 
Pongamia glabra^ # tanteind 3amantidag*indica, # hhtnM Thespesia 

# popuJnoa, fang&ra Erythrina indica, and on the coast by the coooa- 

* palm. Cocos nucifera. With thefts trees bamboos of Are* kinds, 

the veht Bambusa ardndiaaoea/ the kdUak IJambma yWgxrie, and 
occasionally the Jma, DendrocaJamus gfcnotas, afe often mixed. In 
the north* of the district tho pftknyrdi MwUJfoJmis, and 

the bdbhvX Acacia atabica, are utwefebne* found; * K * 

* • * t 

>■*> »" fa r — * . . • “ 

t * 

1 Bkrht Irm bh*> a pot teljy iwm« ta znx*& te b *ho called 

Suta naif o' tin liquor* patoafteumte rtyitW* jiO nut*, 
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The banyan. mnng»i jfc^nuyj n/iavirofc, and />Ayr*, ar$ tho trot-s bekt *• 
nuiteU for topside planting, Besides tkefco .the tvru, Oaauanna 
eqohufcifolift, Sf property oared for j*d rarrronded bf a f<?nco ( .grows 
f reply. ihtohww eovflhnl&ng the roads to the Kfevas and Dharamtar. 
ferries, on the Ndgothna^creek, We grown well 

The return* of Poaestie Aniimfla for 1880-81 show *51,848 oxen, 
40,633 cows, 8?,811 buftnluM, 406 horses, 15,5/4 »het*p and go*at», 
and seventy-five usees* hJgplasfvtf of horses, sage*, sheep and goats, 
this gives for Vfliego an average of about 150 head of cattle. 
Among these Ahefe ape generally many worn-oi/fc buffaloes, cows, 
and bullock^ though of late the proportion of «ise1est^animals is said 
to have become smaller, as few but rich husbandmen scruple to 
d. .pose of their worn-out cattle to tho hatcher. * - 

During the .early ntontb^ Of the rainy season (Jnne-Reptembor), 
village cattlo, except plonghjbullocks, arc* mfiydly sent in the morning 
to the village grwjng land, nation, and brought back at night to„ 
the shelter of their stalls. In Sepiernbor, when the*ram is lighter 
and the climate loffs tryingLaud when there is no field work o? 
cartinf*, the ejttlo arc stenCw tho uplands and hWl-sides that *aro» 
found within a few miles of almost all Kol&ba villages. If ere they 
May for t»u dr throe months lOorobor-December), eaclf famuj’i 
stock ot cattle being Varied by a servant or young boy, who lives in 
small huts while the eottlo pass rtw right in an uni oof ed pen. 
Every evening the cows tpd ahc-buffaloes arc niilkec^and tljc milk 
is fioiit to the village, where, as much as can be spared in made into 
clarified hotter and sold eitfapr to the villagers or to Oujdrat V^nis, 
BeShmans, and other travelling but tor-dealers. In November am}* 
December, when the nee fields are clear and Ary, the casting season 
begins and %»■ working- bullocks are brought back to^he village. 
As the hifl-sidea grow bare, the cows and buffaloes follow, and, for 
the rest of the season, they arc allowed to waudpr about the fields 
picking what they* find daring the day, and at night brought 
back to their stalls. -Toward* the efld of the hot weather most of 
, thgm grow very thin, and, getting little except a few handfuW of 
• straw, stnbljJaj ot rice husks, are, before the min falls, little better 
than skeleton^. They do not recover condition till after .they have 
fed »m tbs new grass far some weeks, and the sudden ohange from 
starving to rich foedthg oft® censes outbreaks of cattle d^oase. 

In different parts of* the district, chiefly on the fiat top of tho 
Ndgothoaahd iltMghills, aresettlementspf profesefoaal Wdt-mon 
of the Dbaagat anu w»vli caste#. Their Cattle, both buffaloes and 
cows, Spud 4hl whole year’dn this hills, shctfemlo during the rams 
in rough Bhed% dad, in the cool and hot months, moved to places 
where water and shadeuw* easily found.- * 

Except a lew* it$d large _ landowners wto 'have Hujarrft 

bullock*,, ttfmcwi p fbWosna of the district are of the local brood. 
Though akwqr, active, jpd neatly made, most of them *ro poor, 
small, and Weak ‘compared pfth Deccan, an <4 GojarAt buttocks. 
No attention is pwd to brooding^ &owi village# have two or'three 
bolls, “neither apedally chosen' for strength nor specially cpred 
for. From among the calves the husbandman generally chooses oy 
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toys a 'tikely young male, and, 4Akkig‘ him. tome, makes a pet of 
him mi looks for,another fcomateh him.., They Srb ajfew^dio graze 
near ttochouse^iariug the <fey, end >tAlight fiwe * muidfe of good 
grass. Scraps of .food and noe ard cafxtfally ,put aside -for 

"them; and they are. odyaaionaliy given handfuls of green gimn, 
udidj or florae other ^rain. • At four years old,, tibej are ferpken to 
thoi, yoke, addin ^hetr^j^y^ eith^topt 

for ploughing or sold to, trader a or carriers-; 1 fh^ ploughing and 
carting only one pair of bullocks is nse<£ In one ^y a good pair 
will draw a ^cartload of seven hundredweights, ah-Offt, twenty mnes. 
The cost of a good pair varies from £5 tq £d{S^ 5Cf~Rs, 60), and 
of a secon f d clfifes p^ir from £2 to bullock 

works iot about seven reasons from his fbnrtli to his Seventh year. 
For five years more he goe$ on, BtilTof some toe, gradually growing 
weaker and less healthy, till he is sold to the bixioher, or, if his 
owtror is well-to-do, he enjoys a year 1 or two bf idienoss, and dies* A 
^husbandman*s bullock costs little to'feed; • ^urii^tlie early months 
of the rains, when he has hard fi^d work. and tljp olftnafce is trying, 
he gets green grass, and,, besides the gfass, about twopound^a day 
*oi 6il cake at a monthly, cost of not mqre*tban ; 2£* (Ife l). * In July, 
wtoh their fielci work is over,, the plough bulloqks are allowed to 
graze with the rest of the vilbga*cafciie, and, in September, go with 
them to the hills. They stay in the hills till November * when they 
are brought back to the villages, and* for the rest of tbg fair season, 
excepti that they get a little straw vJten the days carting nr 
ploughing is Over, are left, tdpick wh$i they /Stows. carriers 7 
and traders 7 bullocks, be^tdos grass or strAw, haye a daily allowance 
* of «pil cakeo and pulse, or a mixture of coarse rice, and pulse, the 
monthly cft/st of keeping, a town bullock varies, inAliMgand the 
larger towns, from 1 h, to 16#. (Rs.6 ~Rs, fJL and, in ©utfyfeg parts, 
from 10s. to,; 14$. (Rs. 5 -Rs. ?): * ■ 

Cows are retailed at a total ..of .40,632. A^good cow is worth 
from £2 to SS (Rs, 20 - Rs. 80), And a Second class "cow from £1 4#» 
to £2 (Rs, 12 -Bs. 20). A heifer has het first calf when four years 
old, and for about twelve years continues to beaEr every other year. » 
About sixteen she b^jomes barren and isaither sole! to# thebnteher - 
Or left to herd wife the village catiW Receiving no help, except a 
few handfuls of straw or bubble in,, t^e hot season,- she soon, loses 
ptrongtlaand seldom lives more than Awo or* three* ytors; ‘ When 
a cow calves she is geiforaJly fed forthree days%heat» raw sugar, 
the white of tfie eocoanat, and b!ack pepper. ud ws t arifemilked in 
the morning and evmdjig. • Ad orfinary . 0 pijr willi % ihfee months • 
after calving, yieW four pounds of • mdk. tt ^y^ *fdfc ihe hoxt six 
months she will yield three poupda "and-fer't&b. lour about two 

pound* till the supply gradually ceaSea./ gazing on the 


pestle. The operation lasts for about half. afchotir. 
id know to, or at least? is piffetised only by AlAjJga. 


Th«a4toT castrating bullocks 
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and (nr ijiu^sa» 6dr '^raaa ^. When Hot in mSk the # i>ii cake 

o.hd pulse^ popped aad.ihe; btfndfo 6f grains *m^de smaller. , To a 
husb&XHlri*^ eo&fc of a«c£w*s keep is not mor£ than 2$, 

, JfoitS* cojwPgjet gras^ and bil/cake # all tlio ^ap roiind# at* a. 
moStHy 'cost' of about {Re,8*8}. Cow** milk, esp^aily for 




to a tusband n*^i. to rear. Ifit,|a d r ntnle calf lie keeps it .till it is 
four-oars oId*;w^fegt’ iifpr^ then sends it t6 its 

owner. ^ ^ till shehs^ ha5 two 

calves and th& troiier with ihe P teqcmd: calf;. 

••••.;• •••“••.• .; 

Buffaloeshead, 22,648 o£ tljem males and 4 
17,1 G3 females.: "Alt nr© of “the loc-ial brodd, smaller, but Slacker 
and smoother-Aitoed tl^ lbofle o i the Deccan and Gujar&k In 
tho;larger fovfosdihai^&iAw a stout heathy weUtfed 4 

bull buffalo for wUose. services they are paid Is, (as.8). Most 
villages have a few bull v bu^&oos who herd with the village eat^lb/, 
and no Caro i« \aken ttatHhey should be either specially wdH made 
or well fod« ‘ Except- those kept for breeding, male feufifoWs* in 
their fifth yea#, are castrated and need either in pfoughiiigor fovoll jng 
fields, drawing stone or timber.' cart^or'in dragging timber in the 
forests. A. .^opd m^te bc^folo ia'. worth froin \£8 to ’ £4> (R$. 30,- 
Rs. 40}* ’ Feihile bnfialoee a^Afoadh in 01 ^ Enable tiJam males. . A. 
first 'da^Tqoar 4s ££..'t&<8*•'{&£. -w -#Q&'> 
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first h$$ fifth, year,; l>he 

seldom; liVet to. be fopm ,t3^;'tw^nirf. 'After the secondor third calf 



batter is estimated to bo worth abofit, 8s. (Rs.4). Except that a 
buffalo requires abbut twin© as nanfh food, the arrangements fo? her 
feeding a^d ^ra^ing are‘the same as .those for & now. • 

Sheep and Gnats are turned -at 15,674. , .The painy s^^oti is too 
damp for ah^p. -..Allow are rckred in the district bat aUnost tho 
whole of them come ftom ih^ Deoean. Dhangars and professional 
shepherds" coimgg, setae of them' , in - Obtaber and the rest iu* 
Decomber^lwfog - #feir women and generally travel in bands of 
several, faahfiiea. . ^ey .c^mp^fo . the fieldj under rough cloths 
stretched over ^lace to plate, wherever shee]> 

arc in demand. night.the Mho^p are crowded ipto a ; pen fenced 

with thorn^^ft^d-4fo r <4wi’ manure prwejd^ that, for one 

night? of ^ flte vfield pay« from 
twelve to from 1^. to 2s, 

(as. ’1$S: tff’fe ■Mah^d, and other large 
towns, wdfo.-db W%tule, 

keep ahiauiiB"in two at a*tfoie , ;,i«^o.rdfog to 

the demand. ' :fiA4 Gieir 

way baok^ $& the Efe^aui. ‘ 

s6$9**V • • 
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Goafs fire kqpt iu sjArH numbers, chiefly by AJwdthfo, 

Knmbhare,KAthkarip, C^dmbb4r% f Wa<iMbAra,who 1 a*** too foor to have 
cows. c They aPe roared «chiefly *fpr their ti\3k» ard occasionally 
erte$ on high days.* During the rains tbdjp grSxe wUh Afl rtte 15 
'cattle, and, after the crops nave boon lifted* In wift • At 

nights they yie generally housed fti sheds, TO her second jfaar a 
aha-go*t has geuor&Hy two or tbiw, but sometfcpea only one ana 
occasionally as many as four Jrids,» As theygtmera% brmiaa optrec 
leaves the keep 1 ” of A goat cwh 

6 s. to IQs. (its 3 and r* '***+ *y w*rt**Ti« ■* - - 

GoaPi milk is sometimes given tv chpdren wdfori&g enlarged 
livers or spleens, ft is also’rubbed on the bqft&l f&d foot he a cure 
for sleepfossnoSs, s > 

Horses, are returned at 494. Jtfost of tihara 84^ J spere ponies 





being generally left to feed themselves as they <wn. 

’ * Asses are returned at 75. Beld&rs, travelling jsfeona tnnsoifa, and 
Ghis&Ks, wandering tinkers, keep them as beasts (ftbwlen, and, 
in %nd about Abb&g, washermen us$ them for carry fog cMhes. An 
&sj| costs about £1 10*. (Bs. 15) and can cafty a burden of about 
320 pounds (four mam). li*L h*ft to pick what it can and cost* 
nothing to keep. Asses’ milk is some^sacs given W weak puny 
children. « * « 


Pigs, which are not Sabown in the ndu?US| are feared in Very 
< .sipall numbers by native Christiana and by the trib® of YaAars* or 
stone masans The wandering inbe of Bhorpis or fojpe-tfoucerfc also 
roar and eat pig*- • * « 

Except the thin long-haired Chdraa dog, a sturdy brave animal 
sometunes brought by Ch&ran salt-dealers, tibedogdtrf the district 
are all ol the ordinary Pariah type. No house is without a oat but 
those is nothing unusual m the breed. Brahmans and others keep 
rabbits as pets. 4 * , 

Kunbis, W ar&Ms, MhirS, and Mfcsahftftitf mr &Wl2. All are of 
the ordinary small breed, the large fatlam fowl not being known 
in the di&tnct. Sorao ofHho fowl# are blackrbpnod and others have 
•ruiSod feathers. Thege last arc greatly valued, end by MArflfchds aro 
tliougbt pocnbarly giwtofu! offmUgs to the go^^nq^gjafty as n 
aacrtfico lor the reoovpry of tjie aSsk. 1 A hen Uys^daSiy for ten or 
twelve days; sh^ thdi »to]» for about a month cfrstsf weeks and 
again begins to lay Tb'W changes are repeated five or six times 
m the year, the whole number of eggs VSiyiwfe'foA font* to eighty. 
Over up** of the district, eggs ore in good 4mtHep& for the Pen, 
N&gotxiHft, AUHgj and Bombay market^^h^&g fbout ML (as. 2) 
a dozen ip. the country "parts and 4&a. (<w, S) in A hen will 

I f ,„ W . y .i ^f .i . y . . . . . . . . . ^ 

t > 

1 A* few people c*n wffortt to eacrihae • gtxftxw shetgj, ft/mt wbtrt of ootk* are 
otforpd. The tock mart be Ale to «W* kW A(Wld, if pWSttvfcfcv# wflbd fe»tbera. 
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tfl be ^n*p4pd from JBMiy otemies • their eggs are production. 


ton* H ms fow^fo ns {guarded tem Matey oftemies • tho?r eggs are 
oaten by Writy W tenths*, *ud»their efoSkefc* byjdtea, 

croum, Sted date. Twfce ** a good dfohand fox fowls both lorally. 
aodHot llombi^, the pride of a hfcn varying from 6 rf {a* 4) in 
ontlyfeSg vilfagBSu^b or U» ({f -8 abns*) *» towns* Fowls are 
eaten by Mombmb» and CMrtiairtb and* etboug Hindus, by the 
degraded classes, by Kolku G£bue, Kanfefe, J£an&th 4 s, IxoMwj and 
Sindrs. Cf otib&fr Aeah-eating Hindus, SntffiV Frabhns, Rajtmte, 
ami Shenvis dbpfcfc 4jat fowls, Docks ore eoraetimea bi^oght from 
Bom bay j ItkfyJm td&txd in tb$ Artfrkt^ Tfoy cast about l#, 
flf* («w, IS) e&cb r nad we ttafen tmly by MusalmAu# aim Chnsfrans. 

For so fot^ and wpoded A djatpot KoJAba m poorly etoefied with 
gains. Two kfode of mobkey* are fowad, the largo grey linear 
monkey or w*#r tf Settfenojuth^cus estfellnsj and the tfaihud, Macacos 
radtatus. Nei&#? is pf tett* ipefr» though both maj be soon m i&obi 
of the deeper foijwbt. TBlfrrmt^oating Pat or FI 3 mg Pox, vqdtoAgni, m 
f *toropn * rnudx w* end several other tanetiej& of bats an? Oommon The 
Musk JEUt, Sorex omi’ujtefceenf*, is common* * Tho* Black Bear, ttsvoj • 
Uifcus labiate# *# ooodwionally met on tho Sahyedtu? end is ^jw and m 
thou found on tho RAvgad ran jfe Tho Indian Otter* Hutra neir, 
is ummoiTjp the MiwiAd uieeV and probably occurs in most tidal 
r»vors« There are always one or t\fo tigeis^ vdgh, Fobs tigribjm 
the districts • The SAga-Tgad range he3 almost always a tiger, and 
the lor^ts on the Roua-Ear>«An frontier genouatly hold one or two. 
The Panthei, Inhln FeUs tmnltuu ft common, but W account ol 
tbq largo amount of cover is seldom found Tho Common Jcranio Cat, 
haul, J&eUs chaus, u often seen fo the forests. The Striped Hymns,** 
icua* r Hyaena tfruite, is perhaps commonest m Mahricl *11 )0 Civet 
Oat, TcHiftdni ,*\ r iverra nmiaccensis is rather rare, but the Black Wifrd 
Cat, mmart, Vamdoxura ramtauga, and the mangne, llorposfces 
gmeus, are fanud bworywhexe. 4&okah, kolAft^nma aoretta, are 
QumerouH, and tb& Indian Fox* kokad, Values bengafotiKib ts some- 
tiines se$% Thaj£ed Sqturm, Scmrus elphmstonej, 1 $ now anddjhoii 
\inot in tie thickest forests; the * Fiv^-St-npod Squirrel, ytluri or 
lhui'kunil muKfti pnhnarum, is wmaon ptfer the whole district 
Traces of the Hystrix Jeucnra, Vn often found m 

tho forces, hut tiio suiiinutS though probacy numerous ai* seldom 

seen* *$$* 3$a*$, *&#> n%rioolhs, U not very plentdub 
probahly snAupt 0 gie wholesele wav in wftfrb thev are netted by 
KAthkaris ’WM* od^re* The ^ild Boar, Hukkor, Sue mdaons, is 
found m idmoat pyvy forest and t^'^mo^evory foil They are 


Dosaettus 

Animals. 

Fowl s» 


Wild Auunals* 



Spotted Pefej QublotoP) is % li&lo j^pre uomdbn, bat 

w al»? rtM*e k4(t ottjy in tlw JUjthi»*«»b»6o l^roaitw The 

Ctmine p»& bf'iftftitjie, «*Uod IWm by ijif* ftatiTee, Carrtllaa 
aumfe, 1 i toot tnvKroimato <m t&» SaiwfcfeU. •• Kite MjQtrea 
Moinitfm* indioft »,rwfo]|r foa»d, Tlw Xwwrt ofta»J»0to 4^ w the 

Poar-Howed «dsofi&Sod JWtiw* Teteribe^i cpmdriipbruis, 

It is iound w every forest and on almost erdy hilt 
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;Sn aide’s are ^numerous but are of rid groat .variety." .’The (Snbrn, 
V&ff* N&ja tripudian^, floee riot eebiti to. eaueo any greet number of 
.doath^. • Though not often seem jtheyjare by* bo , wz& 6 mmo\i 

and for a small regard the -villagers -will brrfig one or twri ©V£ry 
'day. They are seldom*more than fire fe^tlbug. ^A^hyfi •f^tu*Hus, 
Daboia elcg^ns, is another" venomous ssalce^vto^etimes' but not 
oftpn found in the forests, ; : A black sriakd vlbhal^y kmmn, As 
K&ndcvr yhonan also sometimes oc«uts. ^lie ^ff«<&H\and the figkya 
yhonas are by setafo’ held to be the samo/ tho &a^ar being the 
old and the dghtffi the young snake-' The peo^ld S^ieve that the 
tjhonas. bites at night only, - arid thut at %<^ar of the 

night he Sras ^bittQj\ the vmtim dies yu»t beforddriyfer^k*- The 
I'Uurmj /Bchis c&rin&ta/ is very common especially in the fields. 
A grefcn /make with a broad tint head and short^ thick. tail, locally 
•called Harantoi and probably the Tiin^resuriis ei^ytliruriift^ - iy said 
by the people to be wry venomous. *Tt differsthe Green 
it r iVee Saake, Passerita myctevizauB, whosd^hcad aod fcad are long and 
thin. The Mdmjdr, Bunga/us, r is sometidvesfc found; The bite 
A-'f nil of these snakes 'm fatal, Thq Cobra, both c;/i^/w, the 
** itafaniql, and thb mantfur are supposed ti> eauSe cle^th* within a few 
ho p r b, ( while- the victim of the phurstis bite may linger for days, 
blood 008ing from every pore. Kuhbifc j?tate $iat they kifow a cure 
fon the bite of the phiirBa, j^tit the truth of the statement is 
doubtful. Of Other snakes there is the Careen Tyee'^SnaJce, wraplolij 
Pa^sewta niyatpriaaps, which is always f<fand on trees and is very 
difficult to‘distinguish from Ike leaves. :It scorns to be spfX'iaJJy 
fond qf the cashewnut, *'Auacnrdmm occidental©. Thotigh it is 
* prpbubly harmless the natives, consider it dangerous, their ictea 
bciiig that r it never bites anywhere but in. the head and that its 
bite is quickly fatal, 1 The DktUnan or Afdheta Pfcyaa hmeosus, 
is commoja, especially in the held©. It is a harmless snake, though 
the people say ttia^ on: Sundays its bite is fatrii and that it kills 
cattle by crawling under them or,by putting ’its tail up their 
Bostjyls, Its shadow also is thought to be. unlucky. Per all those 
roasons, when they have the ^h&uce/the natives are .careful to kill 
the dfuimaji; The Kmieti, Lycodon Milieus, is anotherjSuake which, 
though harmless, the people beliovo to be venomous on SJandaya. 
It is very ooirfraon aBd^Ippears ^ \b<S gregarious as :five .or sis. 
are oftet found together,- They Jive mear $nd not seldom .inside 
of houses. The BlacS *Saud‘Snake, Eryx juhpii, «#he Bed >Sand 
Snake, Gongylophfts couieue, and* the Water 
Tromdonotus quiriewdiatus, /fre cbmrnpri. V . 

w. Vidul’H list c of Jtatnagiri birds published in**Volume X.; of the 
Bombay Gazetteer applies with few chan gey .to JSol^ba. Snipe 
of fOhr kinds arc found all over the aisftrfcb." .They areIhe,Fintailed 
Snipe ISrilhmago sfcheuura, the Common Snipe GalUnago gallmaria, 

' s'- i , • V* 1 . , 




.a. * . • ' • ■ * »■ 

xa.iyri, ^ thfe hiH. ^rrinus hear D&Aga^n, 1?!<#rbca. aotieocl a long green snake 
cHiied ^3>Ake from its -whip-tush tonji. Acbordhug to >«5« aecoasn, the whip 

snake lanes wonfe the tree‘sbranches and Visits rupi^y, im the cattlf graaing 

belov/. On oneone of {hast «uake« flew at * hull, «ud w€iim<Iing hiru in 
the vve threw him into a violent agony. The huh tofc tip ti e ground furiouijy 
foaming at the month, died m about hidf rtn 'hour. OifeSa! Moajolhi,*!. 

r , ^ 
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the JackVvSt^pb^ - tmi tie Painted" Efnipe 

Rltynehcwi ■Gf*these th© three J first aro found in tno 

"onId wea£h©rbmy. aucUthp puintod sadp© throughout the year* . The 
ihrfe© coH weather ''fllsi toflte go^ orally oorne in October and leave in 
February, though they tye sometimes found as late as April. With" 
j^bl^ige an aroa under riqe> the* district, is well suited for snipe, 
‘They aro foupd in most rice lands; though thpj lie thickly only 
iir. favoured spots. •Though tha creeks are neyer entirely without 
fcherx^ I3uek;&to, neither tba^notL nor * of* many kinds. The 

eommoneat -&$£&' '*4a#; the Wh^lhhg Teal, Dendrocygna javanica, 

ciTiVl tAin ( Aridi’rtri^Allta OF Poitf.rirliiiiifl JiA+li flic 



and ±'en tJafc gr^y is 

common. A r few GreyQuail, Ooturnix eommunis, aro occasionally 
found close to*fcho toa. ; Tlwir stay in the district seems to be very 
short. TheR^nQttaib (?<. 7 turaix coromantielica, is not* uneontmon 
in Mahad where p, faijfbumber may be found by beating thtf tur m 
fields aitbnjg vt&, <#re^?k. ' The Butttm Quail, Turtiii dussumieri, 
is by 410 means uheomtfton tod the Bustard. Qpail, Turnix taigoQr, 
is often met, and large. c 3 reys of a Bush Quail* belie vo$ to n he- 
Pordicata asiatica; Are always flushed«by any one walking among 
the uplands and hjishlat^ds*" - Of Plovers, the Golden Plover, 
Oh&radiiafc fulvus, is often met in open sandy spots near the ac&, 
and the Stgne Plover, CKdieneinus sbolopax, and the Red Wattled 
Lapwing, Lobivanellus indfeus^ are The Curlew; ^mienius 

1 meatus, is found on the sea. shore durfhgthe cold amPrainy months. 
Peafowl, Pavhcristatus, the Grey. Jungle Fowl,. Gallos sopnerati, 
the lied Spur Bowl, GalloporSis ej^dicehs, the Bluer Rock Pigeon* - 
Cohnhba intermedia, and the Gi*een pigeon, ^Crocopus chlorigaster, 
are cdmffioft. • * •/- ' *' • ' * 

Owing the flatness of the country the tide runs - so far up the 
creeks, ih£t the frcJsh-water fisheries are very restricted and of small 
value, The small fish that, are found ip the rivers and streams, and, 
during the rains, in rice fields and salt pans are chiefly caught in 
snares hnd basket traps known a a bok»hi, koin, lunpdit 9 and bag! cl. 
IIoofcs, ftho?, and,spears $rerused in killing fresh-water fish. 

inaay of the river^. abound wiflh good fish. Tho 
gfenhiftf shApe :h^ ; ^asto, has & largo tooth- 





‘ of teeth^&ndv^i 
oi Mafe£d, 

the passer from about forfcy pounders to little 

things, the sajfeS&f ;• ups?* fihgejv_ When they find they h&ve tho 
chauce of aC^ad fy the siuiaoeaseveral rows, deep* 

The peopl^ ^Ver ^that they cannot be caught 

or-. kulew'.'They■, toy 7 fqWd^y lived in & popl $ower^ 

down tberiver, ^d that 'fi^ pc^ol suddenly ‘dried;, and .ithe fish 
travelled to thmr' holme ih&yrigti i pass in' the kills known 

as the Fishes 5 Ptos, JlfdaZe Ktand, ' *- ' 
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Chapter XL .# The fineries, * especially Of /the Alibig tSIWes, are of 
Production. consideAbie importance The chief kinds of eoa fish* fro too ypwphlct 
* or earqnga. Stibmateua einereU)*, # 53, 3j btifnd# or Harpodon 

f WJ * • nehai;eu&, I 18,1; adl, Soieona glaueu#, 4/8, 2 $ IMgooaara'ak, 

I94j 1 i mtufhi ; ehvnghaU, macrones chfyecu^ 99, 8) &e*> or 
* ♦ IhAdv't; rum^ PolyuouiMs; wwwsf, Cybima gttffcatum, £-0, 4j and 

• halva.) Stromateus ijiger, 58, 4r. 

Sea-fishing is earned on chie!ly«by stake-nCts. Proxp twelve to 
twenty miles from'kfud, nearly every bank is covered with stakes 
made of two or 4hree cocoa or br*b p$dm‘JStoajj* vr other wood 
itihioned together with nails, and fror# forty bo a kubarod feet long. 

In November -dken^ue stormy woaHir i$ over the towed 

to s<^ belftod two or three fishi n g boats. tVhea the bank is reached 
a rope‘is passed through a hole m the lower end of this stake, and 
the ends of the rope are. fastened t« boats' whi<3f ‘anchor at a 
distance. ’Men in other boats then draw the tapper end of the 
stake out of the water. As thq stake bdboineif qpyight the lower 
end is allowed to fait by its ortn height* ‘Anfl m soon as the lower 
end reaches the myd, the rope is drawn through the holer A t 
•high tide two bcfots, one on each side, aJo faubcuod bjr ropes to the 
toftof too stake, and, as tho tido ebbs the weight of iho boats forces 
the point oi tho stake into tho «m<ft )Vhep 4 has tnktfty nrm hold 
tho stake is driven about twelve foet deep by working tho boats 
from $\do to side. A line*of stakes is thus driven in, each 
stake flbeing about twenty-five feet irowi the next stake. The 
nets that firtf tied to tlios£ states are made by fclio fishermen 
in thejr loisure hours, Ohperiidly timing the rains. ’The twine.is 

• 4 he Bombay hemp, ttan, aud tho nuts are coloured with tike bark 
of the ain't Torruinalia tomentosa. The nots are pocket or bag- 
hliapcd, tiiesruofih varying in feiso from an inch nuarMJb mouth to 
about a quarter of an inch near .tho bottom of the jloekeh At the 
turn nt the tido toe net is drawn up, the fisb picked out, and the 
net turned so as to race tho now current. The fishermen often stop 
iron^then homes for more than a night at a time. A row of large 
stakes costs fromfcSO to £90 (B*. 3OO*Rs.3O0), and a large net.' 
about £l0 (Rs. 100). The stakes are drawn out is the fatter part of 
May bofoao tho hirst of tho south-west monsoon, towed to shore, 
and stowed away. They last frotc two to thr*e yo&rs. lie right 
lo fix stakes in certain banks belongs to certain villages who have 
used tho same spot® for generations. These q jghtfe are well 
established arfd never become ijitj subject of dispJiSf^Tbe nets, 
when not m use, are stored ijx*shods or # m the lofgs ot hnts, and, if 
carefully uked, laA from two to throe years. • 

• Besides by stoko nets, salt water fish arc, Jo* small extent, caught 

by pocket-shaped nets with mushesVeyv wide jnoar the mom and 
gradually growing smaller to the end of the pocket. They are 
(duo caught by torch light. A torch ip ®5 to tab prow of a fishing 
beat, and, from the beat, a net is hung which the fisE, as they rise 

, » ‘ ' * 



1 Ttic first number wm^df fibs 8*fc rtfijtt to'fib* Hato » Day’s 

Vtalita and Ike ecbuad to the JKgaros hi the ^late. -> . 
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to tltw ligh^ ate caught. jHiib are $1*0 caught by qpclombg, with « 
rough walls, parts' 1 «E the < shone under higljwator mark. Tbs fish 
come in at high *wajter, Aid, *s the tide ebbs, are left*withia> fcfce wall 
and-caught by <3jfp ®b«rmt». a * , * 

Freshwater fish are awwr offered for sale as the local markuts 
are fully supplied with mu'tixh, After'setting apart enough to meet 
local wantH, the sea fish are taken in small boats to Bombay direct 
from tho stakes of Vars'oli. ThabHdndya, and Bo m. Other fishermen, 
such as those af^AJibAg, NAvgagn, Akshi, Eural, and Revdapda tako 
thoir fish to thenei^bQamgvillages. On reochingfthe shprothe boats 
are surrounded byfish dealers, chiefly Meman uid Khoja ^fnsaimdns 
fr..m Bombay, Who buy all the larger fish for the Bombay market, 
bio fish are aaited, bat mushi, baineU, And vdyti arc dried .in the 
sun. They are tbrti sold to the Deacon fish mt"chants who como to 
the coast villages to buy, If there am uotoustometo on the spot, 
tho fish arc token to MaftSd which is thtj great local toll mart. 
From Wahid lhef arc Sent to tho Docoan m carts and sold at irom •* 
2k. to 4*. (Be. 1 - It* 2) tho thousand.* Such small fish as sardine 



The fishermen, who are rotuyned at a total strength vi affbut 
0800, Sods, are almost all tion-Kolw and Gibits. The grenpHt 
nmil>er are fonnd ui Peu and tho least in HahAd. Host of them 
follow othortoalliugH bpHidje fi^ung. Of the whole population all 
but Br&kmans and Gujar&t Tduis oat ii*h. . . 
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Chapter III. . Is 1852 (1st October) the Kohtba BuojColl0cior»^ T '^u$ formed by 
Population* r, adding the subdivisions of Under! and Itevdant^, which comprised 
T •* r w> the chief paints *of Angria’a territory, to' the*three scaithubm Thdaa 
.-cudus i>etai». sab-divisions of S&ikslii, B^jApnri, unc^ R&ygacU Cehmm details of 
. , *>Ufetpfesont district 5re, therefore, hot available for 1^6 otfor 1851. 

' 1 1 The 1881*. ceuafis shows a total of 381,649, an increase of 31,244 or 

r ‘ 8*9*1 per •cent over the 1872 population. • ** 

According to the 1872 census the population of the Qiatricfc was 

,C\ inR rw 'ff.Q.SK*AA. 4*r\ ctmiftrA w»?1a • TTinduo. ■nn*ttl k ua'i*iurl .ft. 01 <4 


1*7*. 


1881. 


Binh-pUc,i\ 


1 


there were, 118 others. She 5881 census showed.“'ft v population of 
< £8J,04*9 or 255’11 to the square mile, Oi tl£&l£>6ij$$V or 94l)G 
per cent were Hindus, 17,891 or 4-68 per cent Mus&lm&nsy 2139 or 
0*£6 per oe&t Jews, '395 Christians, ana 33 Parsis. Theiperceotftge 
of Hindus oh, the total population was 94*66, pf^MhsalmSu^ 4*68, 
of Jews 0*&6, tod of phristian s 0 07.. - The peijoentage b£ fifties qn 

|-|j0 ^ *#*/« in <ivf<3 aJt dfl* ^7flo y \ • 1 



was 50*29 and of females 49*70? 

QfiA81,64& {males ! 91,952, feiuales 189,697) the total population, 
347,209 (males 178,023, females l i73/646) .or,<90*99 pe^-de^t .wore . 

born in the district. '<Sf tto 84,8^0 wW were bbrn in other parts, 
32,049 were bom ‘in Satn4giri, 4107 in Thaim, 8272/in i .?oona, 3077 
in Satara/1455 in’Bombay,; 703 in ^jarat, ifcf)30in otherparfcs of 
^he Presidency, 6709 in the Bombay stipes, syad. 19?S8 in other parts 
of Iiidm and outside Xdflia. • * * v . - v 

According to the 1S81 census* returns/ of 381^6*9 thq total 
population of the jlistrfct, 366,717 (18-%3S8 males,*186,129 females) 
c or 96*08 per cent spoke Marathi. - Of tho remaiiffog 14,932 persons, 
10,968 spejke Arabic and • Hm^ustfav, pb&ji ,a»^li*3Deccaai; 

2488 ^noke iGmar4ti; 3G09spekp Portuguese, 

Kpntediii i\vg-\'(£ wd&&+ ■ 838 * qgfttow * : . Vftdari; 

Arvi, and Aladrd^t. ' ^ >' ■»'.■•*,• * ' ;■•'*' ' <' 

The folldwing tabular sfcatfement.gives, for the year 1881, details 
f of the population of each subHdivisionVzmcordi^'.to reli^ioh, age, 
e.udk&: 
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nmW on H'fie'•total.p-opa^ibii' #as 50' $0 m3 of females 49*70, 
ITir-du iaalof or 50*33 jper <s$at*, and Hindu 

females ©c:-4^0© fce^'-'cjeni of.i&e total Jdtttdu 

population j - * yn&art^ed 8952 or 50*03. pot? 

cent, and Sftiiafe 49*96 pei* cent bftlio total 

Ma9alm^...j^pi^^^^3S^t^-''w^es ; Mtdberfed r; ,l5§ ^ 52;13 
per ccut, andf4$*<*r 47'8G‘pi^.^tof 
total ’./ '.JP&rfii xrfel^L imni>c^ul 2S be 75*75 

per inhered 8 or ^4“2i -p^> pout of *tko 

is(»a—n"r:^'- |. '•■-*’ < 
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total V&rsi population Jew males* numi)Or©3 l&fif or 4W78 pop 
cent, tod Jew fonmtes numbered 1181 or Sh^por Otot ot *thc 
total Jaw population. * < *r »’ 

• The following tabular atatomept piwp^tfio number oJoacfy religious 
class according tp s«*x at diSoront ages, with, at each stage? tho 
percentage on tho total jUbpuMum of the same sole and religion 
The colnnlns referring to tho total population omit rtdigHms 
difttiuctjoua, font «diow tho difference of y»&.' 


<* 



The billowing t»\dfe shows the njpporlson df tSxo people of the 
di^nct .iro unmarried, manioa, dud widowed ; t 
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^.'OUBUH DttdlJfc 

luhl 


(Snjphyjcd under Goy mro<nt m raurieipal and otbei • lorol 
nutboritii e, numbering m **U l.VH) souls or 0 13 jx>i c.cuff of blio 
i*»1irc pipuliilicm • • • 

- ProU libtoml pt l **ou$, 1P06 <» 0 60 \k+ ct tt 

- In •en we or p» iformir« p/TMoual oflu« h, 7201 or 1*4B jw cont% 

*— lCnp*fff d u* ugiKtiltui* end wjMi aksimalh 06,9/0 or 27 bfc^per cent * * 
—J£guae< d m commerce and t'lftslo, 1KU1 or 2 67 j/er < eul. 

-'’BuajAuf % d in ru<0t»Biu»l in ts, manufactures and •cnfriiwiriifg 

opi»r^iuns, and encaged in tb* wl< ol art tt lib 'mamilutuml m 
OthtH wise piopared tor cotmrmptkm, T.b,$97 or r > 'H per cuit 

A IIpersons not tliMtut nikemvl^o, ji) w»\< s «7.^I0 and 
Uidditn l,*2o,231, uj nil or 010*J j>oi (nut, ami (l) 

mwotdlanootxs parsons 3897 on 111 per cent., total 217,968 ot &> SO 
, pei^onl. • • 

Tho popple of the diatrktt belong to three roam sections, Hindus 
Mustilnidn^ and Btmi-TsMoJs or Jews* Pot descriptive •purpn^*, 
Hindus maj be brought under the thirteen Iieada of Utah m fro e. 
Writers, Merchants, Cultivators, Crfcftbiiiten, Musicians, SKrrvnntfc,. 
Shapherds, and Sailors, Labuurefe, Unsettled Tul>os, 

Dopreflsed CH&Stw, dOd Jie^gars. • * • # 

Aceortitig to # tlho 1881 c&aeroa, among H^idus thofo weio 
tlin toon divjWottS bf With a strength of 13 t 7bH 

souls (rosier female# 6407) or 8 fc 80 per cent ot tlic Uiudit 

j*opul»tiou. ♦ ‘Of those 8887 (wales 4335, females 38821 were 
Chitp6vaps; 3k$40 (male#* 1084, females 906) 3>eahas<bs; 381 
(males 166j,&males 16S) 135 (mitts 76, females 89) 

Golaks; 560 (mate* 4&o> fe&Jan 145) Gjtjat^s; 64 (males^9, 


* »t» i pation 
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kit^s ; 73 

iatee^^ feoafetes 521) 
Sherri# v j and 44^,fetaale\7): v v ^ ^ * ’ 

Chi|®Avaks are retnhiedto 

in of the district. Most iff Ik&m br&'&oiit to have boon, 

gentled where they, now ore for several genoratridajm, and probably 
pame to KoUba during the -time, of the* Pjab&ima*# supremacy. 
They, are about ike middle eiae, fair, ahd their women graceful. 
.They speak Marathi, and are eJoan/neat, thrifty, and Orderly, A few 
are traders, but most are landlords, Government servants, and 
religious' beggars, f They. own tend tod atone built houses 
surrounded by gardens. Their every day 1o6d is rice, rice and 
wheat b^ead, pulse, vegetables, butter, and curds. . /They take two 
rne&kjn day. The men rrawr a round peeked trirban;«coat, waistcloth 
and shoulderoloth,- and ’ square toed »dmes, and thp womeu a robe 
and bodice. . In neligiou they ore and ©Jbtorve the regular 

Hindu fasts and feasts. As a class they are •woll-tMlo;, -Dibsh Aarm 
are returned as numbering 1940 soula? hud a?e said to be f<*vmd in 
small numbers 6 ver the whole district. * Most of them seem to ha\a 
CQjke to Kblatia during Maiutha supremacy. The Alib&g I)&shasttis 
are said to have come from the * Deccan a^out a hundred years 
ago. They are Government servants, ■ traders, husbf&droeo, and 
beggars.. They are JR,igvedi£*and .worship Khaudoh^ Bdldji, and 
Mah^kikshmi. They send their boys & school and are generally 
well-to-do. Oevbukhas argfreturned ns numbering S3l squab and as 
found c Over the whole district except Roha. - They, take their name 
.frpra* the village of Devrukh in the San gam e&h var sub-division 
©f Ratna&iri. Most of them ore husbandmen. As acl&ss they 
afro rather? badly qffj‘ but are gradually rising. They Send their 
boys to school. . Their only division ia into family stocks ot yotros. 
They are generally strong and healthy, and somewhat darker than 
Chibp&vans and Twffhasths. • Their women are algo strong, healthy, 
and ,dark. Their home speech is ordinary Marathi. Their house, 
drew, and food do nat those, of other Eol^n JBr^iiiana. ( 

But, though they do hot differ in rehgiqn or. /c^stppis from 
Chifcpavaps, Kartead^s, and Deshasths* these classes ^ Iqo^- down to 
them and generally obibet to. dinfv.with them. 1 'Q;'6&k% > who are 



nybble di 



Cham biJaAi'S, and Dfoqtls. A ff a class they are welbtb^dQ, gartering 
alms enough to support thqpa in fahveOmiprt. B&Abmans 

&te reined as humbering Sfeo souls and: to farn^d over the 
?fc. \ Alb are * said to. h&ve Come to &lib£g as priests 

j of British tole* They arc 
. ... . .. w Wep\hp thmr^nbhnoction 

with occa^ms.. Their hena.4 speddh is Gujarftti, 

bat they •; aro 

well off > Choir p^rops being ctoeful J4e ‘ keep^iftni worn want. 
J/vvau*, who taro tlioir namo: frotn the village : cf dnvalkhor in 
Jtafcuagin atfd who arc aW known as Khots ur-Yill^e Jaimerb, ar*> 




K on kau J 






returned agn. JE8^-f#ff $®d .^a found “ip <tyes and 

twos over ^Bofeii^j^^AcV yJJtfbe of them are prfes^^ all 
are lajOjcHai.':-;*5Rgy- *&a£k and* h^wpriri*^ and 
their home spoken *by JgSfebfe- They 

drew *fcd c^'-^ke. ofel^.BSibinajisr^ and In fapaSly ';thattei$ copy 
Cbifcfrfivam . neither :eat nor paarry with them. 

They are husbaa$imm, mict'honest,, and : \vell-behav^<f. 
They 'worship aH-ffindu gods>^b«i tbrir guardian deity ;is KAtk&i- 
As none of tltoxti l^img to thopridstly class, tbeir household priests 
are Chitpavan^ ^-^odaldi^^tes aro settled by the votes of the men 
of the caste.; >Jl*ejr do not send their boys to school and show no 
si 5m of rising above their present position. . artf returned 


rite 


fields with their ownhh&ds a»d others are money tend ere and traders; 

•i . • 1 ■ .ft .■ t * •./'• . . j* '...'. . *r .....*• 1 * 


inAl£big» •v^ElS^y % =tibo district since before the 

rise SnjBijiyis,are retimed .^numbering 1075 souk 

and ^fcnhd'^f thte^vholet '^Except a few who are Bhenvis 
properyl^y'fe* rifefr sabdiyision who take their name from 
the ( yi$&g^ ’ I&j&ptfcr. snb"<iivision of • UatnAgiri. 

Tbo‘;i4ed Vp^'jgoad^'^iiddtersi^ed* and'' dark from 

working dnP tbe^^dd# end folk>wing ;oiher opon-aLT callings ; the 
women regular featured* They speak Marathi, arc 

husbatido^^m^ apd a few are in Government 

• j-" v'i '•* *■'£.■ 1 ■ -'iv p ..'**. * - 

_^_■!■-■-■ — JJL\._»Lja_L,- V*. - > ..A - • - .1 • _ _ * _ _ _ ._ _ 
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are fairly off, f^w ^f them rich t3ut «etiil fewer poor. They are a 
rising*class:,/'' • *•: ’ • * .„ • ,w .* , «• ' , . 

'F.vAJffVAKis^or Veda-reciters, orfono-atsly called^l^vants, number ' 
70 souls syid are found only in Alihag. Except that* tl^wontCJn’s 
eyes are no} weak or«grey, Kraut rants do not differ ftouf Chitpivans 
in appearance.; * There is also some slight difference in their pronun¬ 
ciation of Mardthi,^ the Kromvants shaking more in the Deccan 
than in the Konkan style. Thoy are clean; honest, hospitable and 
well-behaved, and in food, dress; and customs, differ little from 
Chhp&vansi They generally marry with Ilesliasths, and sometimes 
with Ckitpavnns and occasionally With Karhddak • As a-clasts they * 
are well-to-do, owning /land, lending money, acting as priests, and . 
entering"(ft> venutte&l. service aa clerks* They send their boysto 
school' {MiwixBitiHitAW are returned as numbering 18 souk and 
as found in Rohe, Peri, and Mah&L AJ1 aro sa|^ to be new settlers 
who have come as priesffe to M&rW&r T?4nia since the beginning of 
British; rule. /-They iaeak C^njarati and dress like Mar&tha 
. Br4hnx$ng, Ag acw&Jpmy are fhiriy^eli*to-ds>. . : , 

■irk . w / -I. . .«... V v : i Vv .. • 1 ..t„ ' rm _ _ L •%..%%., * * 
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brahmans. 


WfitoiK 


pisTJticm" 


^ sarvicc.j *57307 lire iagopd hri^-bpilt^d apd. ; 0 at 

* fish imdrjttojHnft, and are fajpwlpf Mj&jtf 
a ooat^a Jbose^y. rolled headHsw&ri 'dr# jBraJ|ma4^ slices, 

f Tfyeir Cornea wear tie full fifeiribha rote 0% festive 

oeeasfens throw a scarf • over; "file head. - Th^ forni^iy, employed 
Konkad&sth priests, ..Jmt. within the’ $m> \fpv% :kive 

begun to ini&e use*of priests of their ©wp <flate.:r!R^rhetftbnen 
have little authority’and their casfe^dieputes are set&edbya majority 
of the votes of •tholmen. Most Shenvis %re we^ ofE. acd few are 
poor. One of tfc$ir numter Zilte m ' is 

reported to be extremely rich. ..'They sefcd fifeis*.Vteks .t^ B ^<Aool. 
Tai^akgs are returned? ns numbering &\ souls indas fetmd hn jrap&l 
numbers #ver the whole district except, in fioha*' •! They we nmtiiym 
of the Madras Presidency. ♦Tbey-como to 3&d£ba, gajd after staying 
a year or *two pegging ^ad selling sabred thro«^s, Tjetnrii to their 
ho tuns. They generally le&rn a broken. Mar&tki. > Ttey dine with 
^other Brahmans, and are frugal and well-tekaved* Their every day 
dress is a wsdatcloth and a shouWetoloth> but on great days they 
dress like focal .Brahmans. ■ V' ' v ' ‘ “ : .. 

■"* Of Wttter^thore were two classes* with a, Strength,* of 4242 
(msjes 2085,, females 2157} or 1*17 per coni of tfyo Hindu 
population. v *Of these 4182 (males 2#59, females 21281 w^re Eayasth 
rrabhus, and 60 (males 26, females 34) Palace Prabh&s. Kavasth 
Pkabujts dire returned as founif over the whole district.* So strong 
is the •rivalry* between. Kayasth Prubnus and Brahmans, that 
the Brahmans*have put oyfc of caste the priests who officiate for the 
Pmbhus. In Pen no Brilhman is allowed to' take, alms from, a 
*Prabhu 7 s house on pain of a fine of £1 {Ks. 10). and of oxcommhni* 
cation, aud'uo Prabhu is allowed''to enter the Mahddev tetnpfei' As 
a dhiss the rften are middle-sized and slightly built, and. the women 
graceful. They speak Mar&thi and are clean and hardworking. 
They are mostly wr^ers and accountants, but. some ^are husbandmen 
and traders. Most of them live in onebr tfro^storied brick.or stone 
and lime built houses with tiled roofs. They eat fish, and the flesh 
of goats and sheep, 4ud drink*liquor. • Their daily Wdifr rice* {false, 
vegetables, and fish> Both men and women dress dte; Konkan 
Brtilnnans^ Among them girls are married betwcenhine isd eleven, 
and boys between twelve and sixteen*.. They .Imruf^theirv;dsad' and 
dp not altow widow marriage. Polygatdy is allowed khd piictisbd. 
They are gene^pliy BM^vafcs and have imaged gi. fixmr god&j&ttuiir 
houses. Thrir priests, who ar^Brahmans, are tested wifii x^spoct. 
They "keep all Hindu holidays *and fasts* • ffeinal d^pnte^kfejsettled 
p by a mooting oi the men of the ca^e/ and the deefeipn Pfthetni^rity 
■ ia t^Bpecieiii r They send their 
competition fernlp^ gteatiy *mdl» 

.te-dov:'"v, • ' .'‘ ' 7 ■ •;■- • ** 

FAmMn PltABavs' are returned from Pen. 

The date of their orriyal jm the dfetriet ifi npi lniovmi, TfecUigh in 
the main agreeing Jwith tho Marathi %)oten. "hf north" Eonkan 
* Br4binans, there is among i&e Ciders a consid^^ble n&n-M#r&thi 

clomont hi their homp 'tejk* They ate 1 genej^ify 

- . * ’••,'• * ' • j. ' v/ tjW,' ." \ ■ 

» - - •# *.'.. ^4 *,.>v ' * 4*' v L‘ i ^ " 

, '.f •» . • • vt- 
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and ;#*& Mtaxtiry dwellings of* frel1-to- 

do bn u do nofc drijik'lid^r, 

TheyJ&Ve t^ihg^s^ fiat neitter^&b /'nor 

flfcah. The mbh Jro^'Jhi'llo. $t&j&th*u Br&hmanB, wd the women like 
Borkbtf^Prfv^S^:$aflf\i»e£. lialf-BleoVed . bodtc© and robe. . Girls are* 
married, b&W<^' 'and- ■ tcn> r tod boya between twhlye. and 

twenty* To ebijdreny inQaTi&getf they g» to Bombay 

and spend £fc1p*$lOQ to £300 £R& 15000). They bnra 
their dead, .forfudA wid</Hr rpa^nage, and in* iare* bases practice 
polygamy* :%hyvire mostly Shaiys, ^f<ihip all JEiindii gods, and 
observe all l&Sbmah fasts and feasts. They have no headman And 
no caste council/ all ‘dispates h&i&g settled in tflkprditftiry kw cOarta.' 
Honvy marriage expenses have reduced many families to straitened \ 
ciruiOTsthiices/ and day by day the old T residents of Uhaul, and . 
other places, :*resoU$ng £h«ir houses and* tends and leaving'the' 
district to livb in . Bombay • Except those in Government service' 
almost none of ^he rfjld residents remain. 

Of Mercliaiits,*Traders, aiSt Shopkeepers* there wore five 
ctesjadh with a strength oj $206 or 2*27 pei* ce$t of the. Hindi/ 
population. Cf£ these 22 (males 10, females 12) were-BhahMlis *18 
(males 11,gnd females 7) BMtiy^s - f 5 (males 3, females 2) Jofinrisf 10 
(males' 5, females 5) •Korafcis rand % 151 (males 471 1, tom ales 3440) 
Vtois, BfiAffsikxre tire re burned as ^mnberin^ twenty-Wo and* as 
found ih Alib&g only. .Th<jy ak’a fair and tall, and wear the"tow-knot 
and moustache. , - Their homo tongue Marathi. Tij&y. are clean, 
thrifty, and hardworking, and earn thoir liying as petty shopkeepers 
and husbandmen. * They live ’ in substantial one or two storied 
houses/and,own cattle-and keep servants. Their stable food*is" 
rice, puls^, vegetables, butter and sugar, and in. private they eat flesh 
and dtapk flatter. Theiuen wear the watefccloth,- coat an if turban,, 
and the 'women the l^rdtha robe and* bodice. They marry theitf 
daugfafejPS 'sfter Wclvo and burn their dead^They worship 
Hindu ^oite aud. goddesses, and their priests are Gujar&t Br&hmfctm. 
Tlie^ej^i holidayift 8W%mptmdi which-falls oil the seventh of 
► < Ang^ ; when they eat' food cooked the previous 

evening; tdhchool bud are fairly off. BtsinrAfi 

are fei^#^^^;mhtabew* mAKb%> "Mkh&l, and Pen. *They arc 
said to Iteve.^nije aiboatr a hundred years ago as traders from Mjfadvi 
in Outeh. Theya^re well <fff. They , speak .Gujarati at home and 
Mar^tM ottUdf^.’doors^ Asa rule they -are hardworking, and trade in 
grain na&botfctfb. Their usual feed rice,’pulse and butter in the 
morning,mid rttehrbad in i&Mrrenmg: »Fish .and n^eat arc forbidden 
them* Bkoetft ihdfcr 4 pectel double-horned turban, the men's dress 



tern Poona ahd, pass through th^ 
... ; feig v viltegOS, hawking br^flfc pots' and 

vessels* baSkets- and exchfljpge ‘obaeflY fox old 

clothes .and' for mbney, They spe&k. a rough Mai^tki, 

but their&o^ In food, dress* *n4 appearance, 
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Population." fairly, off, saving money and send&SgT fSewboyfe te sdiuoli;. They 

are'unsorupuloas an8 supeessfuj Valuable 

embroidered clothes worth, tvriog the *brafe#wre' r tbey ^Ve in 
‘exchange. Kohtis' an/ returned as nun^bermg 'fen . j&bal*'and as 
found in Pen only. They are a dark thin pot^plV a^id - their .young 
women are good-locking. They live life o’ Br£hhvauf and wear the 
sacred thread. They beg and ajso sell basil ptient beads, sacrod 
threads, and yfipiekexieUm pills, 'Asa cla& they a^'WeB-to-db. 

’ , * i * ^ * * 1 , ' 

TT t _ r j* j? • • n • ^J. Ttjrx. ^eZ. 'll _ 



Sorafchiya and Des£iva), are found’in small numbers Over the whole 
district Said are well-to-do. Kafox. Vitas are found ihosilv in 
Alib&g, and there are abouf ton of them in Fen, They are divided 
int<x Delva&ias find Ghog&ris, the Ddvitdias neither grnng daughters 
to nor taking wives frorrt the G hog&m. *They are pomauent settlers. 
They are said to, have come about a hundred and fifty years ago as 
traders.' Their home speech is Gui&rati, bq& out-of-doors they 
■speak' Mamtlii. r T&ey are tnoneyleira^s and live in substantial 
bouses*. They cat twice a day rice, rice bread, pul§o> and butter. 
Tbo ruon dress like ordinary Mar&tha Brahmans, atnl £ho women 
like Gujarat V^ni women. They are Y'a&hnavs and *their social 
disputes arc settled by a hereditary Nagarehet. Thfey are well-to-do. 
SiimuAii Yak is are divided into Jains pd Vuiahnavrs.* They came 
about’two hundred years ago from Gujar&t as traders, and as a 
class are'welt off. They,.generally speak Marathi oat-df-doors and 
Gujarati at home. They live in good houses and are vegetarians, 

4 rafting rice, pulse, and rico bread. The nieij usually dress like majer 
class Mamtbas, and the women like Gujarat V&ni women. They 
are uutidy r in their dress, but generally have a store of fich clothes. 
**They still go to, Gujardt on. marriage occasions. KhaoAits, 
SobatfiyAs and I^sAvAbk, who arc said to have come into the 
district about a hundred yeaTS ago, are, Vaisb&avs by religion nod 
settled permanently, though they occasionally go to Gujarat on 
marriage occasions.* In m&nfears, customs, dress, and habits, they do 
toot differ from. Kapol Y&nifc. * ' • 

Makw|r Vaunts are of three main divisions, Pom&ds; Osvdls, and 
Meshris^ They arc found in most lar^p villages. They are well-to- 
■do, many of them rich* all the money having been hiade sinpci they 
came to the district. They were formerly, cpn*pl£te Btmngerfe, going 
to Murwav as soon as they made mbuey enough to marry and. often 
returning to Aiairv&r lu spcntl**their oln*ago. OMafS, though most 
keep'Some connection with M&rw&r, they are practically .settled in 
Kbbibn and have become more anxious to gmn ndl or poft proprietary 
rights^;in land. MeshriS are not settled lit the- district. They 
come ab ,tr&«Jers .ancl do not bmg their faliiihes; They arc generally 
moneylenders ahd' shopkeepers. iS Marwari, 

bui out-of-doors they spnak incoiilreet‘ Mhrjtthi., > dress is like 

that of an ordinary Marw&ri VdnL ; They mb sandal on their brow 
1 and svtavv a nocklooo of basil plant beads. Theybat rice, pp,lse, wheat 
and butter, “They are YaishnaVs in roKgiona^ 



Konk&n.i 

» 



Most 
traders 

most of thorn living _ __ . „ _ . __ _ 

is middling.'*\T!h^|p^k:iPete 0 an MafAthi, ahd bothpaen aaS women 
dress like high clae£ Marathi* Their character i&good. Some of. 
them husbandmen, but most are village 

grocers. The : mpti \pofk in their lliop^and a few, who can write, 
serve fcs shopman faring 1 the day and in the evening write thoday's 
accounts. The Wb^nen look after t&e hous©, and when old sometimes 
liolp the men inj’Iie shop. Theirstaple food is*rice, pulse, and bill 
grains 6f whfe% they make bread, They are forbidden fish or flesli. 
They generally wearDeccanhawd-woven cloth hpcause^of its strength. 
Both men and women wear 5 a. lw$ hanging to a case from their 
necks, ’ They are generally dark and strong, and the wdtnen well 
made. Their houses have mud walla and thatched roofs, - very 
few are tiled. *Tbey worship SArnb or ♦Slflv and the bull, nqiidi, 
or Shiv's carwer. 1 They genomlly marry with other Konkau 
Lin gay at s, very.few get wives from the Deccan* They have no social 
relations with othe* ItoIAbaVAms. *Their priests* are Jangams. 
LinoIYats are found throughout the district* especially in Koha.• 
The . head-quart era and chief monastery of the sect is at K^rbnTlm 
in the Kfgmalik, There arc four leading divisions of Lingriyafcs, 
Ju l. gams, fanchams^ Shinvants, and TmvanLs. Among these 
the Jan gams ratok highest. Exeepkjpg Tinvauts, theBe divisions 
eat togethcr^nd intermarry The Lingayats perform tboSfema sixth 
and the twelfth day core monies after the birth of a 'child, "as are 
usually performed by upper class Kolilw^ Hindus. Children, botli 
boys aod girls, when they reach the age of seven, aro invested with 
a ling t which is worn either hanging from the fteck or tied to the? • 
right After investiture they are always required to wear 

their ling* especially at meals. Their marriage diifbrs-'from* a 
lirahinatiic marriage in having no cloth drawn between the- bride* 
and bridegroom at the time (»f the ceremony. All their ceremonies 
take piiibc on Mondays, which they hold specialty sacred and well- 
onioned. - With them death is a subject for rejoicing, as tho*dead 
* Lmgayat gm>s straight to Shiv's heaven* When* a death takes place, 
they call their relations in and hold a feast. The body is worshipped 
seated On a shrine-like bier and, bailed sitting, still wearing the ling. 
There ia nomouruing, an d no shaving of the men's moustaches or. 
of the widows head, SociaPdisputes are Settled at a meeting of the; 
mates of . the* oaafep, 'JJUey send their, boys tS school whenever they 
can. They ardnk %ereasiH£ and well-to-dd class. 

omt 


_ Mauatha Wani®, probably the oSiest class of traders in tho 
district, ate returned ns found over the whole*of Kolaba. They are of 
three subdivisions, ^udilifpijm^^d^l in,Savantvtidi, Sangameshvari 
from Baxlgamefthyar^ in. and P&tane. 1 According to • 

the local fftofcjr, t;heir fQr^ from the Deccan durfhg- the 

groat DuwgA^eyi They •settled, in Goa and 

VAdi, and rwt*0 about the middle <#tke seventeenth 


* The arc #aalto take tkeir aarUQ him Pitan mSicara, 
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ccnturffwhen^ on account of ill usage/they lied to R£a&rft> Belganm* 
Ratndgiri, Kolaba, and Th&na. The three sirtiditiaions do not marry 
or eat t«bgctlu>m Anion g; them (ho Kudalis (ium superiority wearing 
the sacred tliread and forbidding wijlow rnfcrr wgST The men are bill 

* strong and cWk, with l6ng rather gaunt f faocs, the pose straight, 

the lips thin, and the check* sunken. The. women, who art) fairer 
and bettor booking*than the men, arc fond of wearing flowers in 
their hair. Their widows are mjich given to pmycr and worship, 
listening to sScroJf •books and tolling their beads; Their homo 
speech is Maratld somewhat mixed with Konkani. JJxocpt a few 
who are Husbandmen, (hey arc small traders and shopkeepers, 
wanting to. eiAerp^rfi and unwilling "to give pp the trade followud 
by their fathers, even though it has ceased to pay,, They own 
ono-stoned mud-built houses covered with tiles. In front; of the 
house is an open shod, ingr,e 3 in which is the shop. • Their stock in 
trade is laid out ou the' veranda, or Inside is the central 

hall, mojyhar, with idols sot in niches in the walk * On one side of 
the central hall is the cook-ream* Next to it. is a fuora where the 
women do all the house work, and grind and pound grauj. On 
one side of it is the bathing place. Behind {ho Ii^phc, is an open 
yard With a basil plant on a pillar, and, behind this, the stable, with 
cows, buffaloes, bullocks, and in a tow houses a horse or % pony. A 
rotation of the family generally serves'os on apprentice and minds 
tlic shopr Besides the ordinary grains and vegetables^ they eat fish 
and iW niton $nd drink liquor. Their efTito dinners consist of small 
fried cakes, taUnty and pea soup costing from 4J/£. to 0<L (-3-4 rr*.} u- 
head. On holidays a vifricty of dishes am prepared at a cost of 

«, .fpuu %L to 1 #?. '3d. (6-JU rw.) a head. In-doors the men wear asifhdl 
waistcloth, puncha, and, on going out, roll a cloth-scarf round the 
head, draw a waist doth over the shoulders, and put on* dioos. At 

# marriages and other ceremonies they wear the irnd<lie-sized 1!nU 
virumeu Mardtha. Brahman turban and a coat. t They generally keep 
in store two or tbif e pairs of waisteloths worth altogether from 10*. 
to £J (Its. K-l?& 10), and one or two coats wortli from l.v. to 2*. 
(»<*. 8- Re. 1) each.* The women wear the full Marat ha. robe and short- 
sleeved bodice worth 'from tta to ?#.^Hft. o - Ks. o^) which covers 
the back and bosMu. They have in store a robe, valued at from 12*. 
to £1 (Iks. 6* lift. 10), and a bodice worth from ,1*. to 1*. Gd, (8-12 as.). 
The mqn spend their time in their shops, and?ho women ha cleaning 

•file house, bathing, making ready the articles of worship, worshipping 
the basil plnivt, and cooking. In tlio aftornood tjiey clean, grind and 
pound rice, and later on, pwjgp.ro film evening meal. The poor^iuong 
them work in the fieltU* They .arc Sift drift and worship the ordinary 
Hindu gods. 'Their place* of pilgrimage are Benares^ R4moshvnr, 
N&eik, Trimbnk, Gokaru, Mahabaltfshvar, Und Pundliarpur. Their 
priest# arc Koukaiuisth Brahmans whom they style guru? and greatly 
reverence. They have the same fasts aift? feasts other B rah manic 
Hindus. In former times ^huh! disputes wetre fichtlofl by some 
elderly and wealthy ,<man, but within the last five years, ouo 
Ramchandrti Vitlial Kamskar has, with the ejgfcseiit of tho caste, 
appoh ted councils or caste committees which settle disputes. Persons 
put out <xi cwsto are not- allowed to have the. services of washermen 
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barboflSj or priest*, awl now "oi tbe caste moo tiro allowedV dine 
with thorn. Tfegre # B00ijri to'he no signs of any decline ifi caste 
authority. Of IJtevoa*). there hfjs.boen no change in ccto^ition. 
They make enough to Veep themselves and their families. .13at. 
they* do not take to new callings and never increase their trade, ovon 
if they have the means. They never engage in largo transactions, 
and their whole ’ stock ranges in value from U2U to 4*40 
(Ks. 200-Ks. 400); They send their boys to school, and whon they 
are able to road, write, ana keep Marathi accounts, £liej apprentice 
them to g]jtopkQivp%&$« Except four or five in Govemmentservico, all 

aro shopkeepers.. 4 * 

Of Husbandmen there were three claaB&fcwiilf a strength oi 
21^522 (males 109,074, females 109,448) or 00*48 per cenj of the 
LLindu population. Of those. 44,191 (tnafes 22,120, females 22,073) 
weroAgm; 199,336 (males # 3 , 349 , female* 79,987> BLunbis ; and 
J 4,995 (males 7(J05, females ?;390) Midis. Aosis, literally gardeners, 
chiefly found along rreed^banks in Alib&g and Ben, are divided into 
MithugrU, salt makers And tillers t >f salt rice land, and Dholdgris, 
ralled*£o from beating thedrrftn, dhoL The Dhfllftgris oat from tl\p. 
Mifchagrifl, but tlioy do not intermarry. Among* Mitlutgris Mjo 
commoriest vSum:».Tnes are hi halve, Thakur, aud Mt and among 
DhoUgris, Thdkiir, MluUre* K.:>lcAl, and Batik Thoir small swo 
and ilark colour, their love of liquor, and their belief in <Uv$ *or 
im-Brahman ^ods aro almost marked enough to make them rank ns 
a local or early tribe. Acceding to one oi their *«tonoikthey are the 
mi-.si cions of Kavnn, the demon king cf South India, who,* in reward 
for^good service, were settled by him in the Konknn. The tyke, or 
Aryan elemei which they claim and which appears in some of* 
their surrmnu i, was, according to their story, introduced into the 
K on kau f/v^n Paithau in the Doc-can, when the Deccan w«*s 


conquered by the Musalmans at the close of the thirteenth century. f 
M lie men arc d.ir£<md stout, with Tivoly eyes, somewhat fiat noses,, 
round face, and Lfuek hair. They wear tho top-lfeot ami moustevcho 
but no beard. They do not shave tho head oftener than oupo a 
,1‘ortuighfc, a*id sometimes once a* * month. The women, though 
somewhat fairer, are like the men short, stout, and round faced. 
They speak incorrect MayxUhij using several peculiar Affords and 
plirases. The establishment of schools, their contact with Dr&UmaiiH 
find other correct speaking people, and their reading of sacred books^ 
l>()fhib‘ 3 have of kite improved the Agris J Mafathi. Those who can 
l end are held in ,m«ch % respect, aud the cheapness of printed books 
fosters a taste Jbr reading, • * They em active, intelligent, honest, 
hospitable, and cheerful workers, but dirty am? much given to 
dunking arui smoking* Some a>ro makers of suit and a few are sailors, 
but most grow stdt-land rieo. No class of husbandmen in Kolaba 
have greater or oven Oqu^^kill in salt-land tillage. Beside^ house 
work the yyometi are always ready to help their hnsbant i in the field. 
They do not iSovo from their own villages in search of woj'k. Their 
houses are generally thatched, with walls uf*nnid or unbakod brick, 
and surroundcHi by A wattle fence. They havo a t*ookitig room and 
a central room, one Bide of which is set apart for cattle, and.tho 
other kept as a sitting roo^p. They own cows, buffalofta and oxen, 
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but seldom Iiaco any servants. Of late sevcrsd -qf them have* taken 
to build % better t houses with tiled roofs and walls .of baked brick. 
Their'cooking vessels aife genially of ear^*an^!5i0xr water-pots pf 

• coppfer or brass. . * 9 & • ** fc - - A 

They ent fish, and, when £bey jav© the opriortaTiity, gpats> sheep, 
wild hog, hare, door, domestic fowls, and tfe ^gaaria or gborpad. 
They drink liqnor,‘chiefly fermented palm-juidq/ih© .into often to 
excess, even ttfe poorest spending from to fldt. (2*i& auk) on liquor 

• in two or three days. The women also drink but jn tho presence 

of the menr The liquor is chiefly country spirits die tilled either from 
‘mahnda lowers oy^from cocoa or ■bral^palm juice- • The recent 
increase*in excise duties is said to have lessoned tho, amount of 
drmikonncss, but to have encouraged the use . of European 
spirits which some of £he Agris lengthen by padding coarse 
Kan-de-Cologne. In $ie morn mg they, eat rice and- bread, 

and, at noon and night, rice and fish curry t Thp holiday fare used 
to be rircdlomvballs, hut of late |hoy have bjpgtm to* use cakes aud 
balls of wheat flour, butter, and sug^r. On ftarriago feasts each 

’ is given acouple of pulse cakes. They generally eat frefm one 
largo earthen* platter round which the whole party sit, In some 
fafmlios*tk.e men and women oat .together; in -others <Mio women 
ea£ after the men have done. They we habitual smokers, boys 
often beginning when they ay* four years old. Among the women, 
smoking is confined to the middle-aged^nd old. On ull occasions, 
whether iKownful or merry, drinkiug is pa/1 of the ceremony, and 
bargains ur othor matters of business are generally sealed by a 
t draught of liqnor. - ' • 

* Bomo of the women'wear no bodice, but most of them wear a 
bodice with long sleeves that covers both the back and* the bosoiu. 
They draw the end of the robe over the right shoulder and lot it 
hang in front, sometimes tucking it into the .Waistband. Perhaps 
because they have^o much wot and muddy walking, they wind the 
rest .of the robe so tightly round the waist and thighs as to leave 
the greater part of the leg 1 bare! Out of door men p wear a cloth • 
round the bead, a waist cloth, aod a jacket with two front pockets, 
in one of which They keep tobacco and leaf cigarettes, atm in the 
othor a flint, a piece of steel, and « mango stepe filled with the fibre 
c that surrounds the seed of the silk-cottontree. In wet or cold weather 
both men and women draw a blanket over their heads. No change 
has been lattsly made in their d^ess. Most? nf> their Clothes arc of 
plain cotton. Few have $i&.bordered waistelotbf or robes and' 
turbans with goW ends. Their boys,go naked* untfl they are five 
years, old, after which , they Weai^ a loincloth about £hr©e inches 
broad and sometimes a small waist-cloth/ or, if t&eir parents are 
weli-tB-do, a coat waist cloth and cap^ After, .five, until she is 
married, a girl wears round her waist a piece of white oy red clotli, 
two Or three yards long. The men wear, gold'' earrings and silver 
fli ger rings, nnd muffd the waist a etont ■ twisted diver chain. 
The wpmen gather their huir in a knob at, thq back of the head, 
and generally wind round it a chain of soapnuts, ritkn, and offceu 
deck their hair mo si tastefully with flojyers. , They v^oar gold car 
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and nese rings, apd g^as feada and silver* chains ro^nd the nock. 
They wear their avuos and. wrists, and baligles of 


of* Jjfto t^kentd-.^ ornaments in their, hair, like high caste 

Hindus, 'TTi^^c^eh 'jgafc eider chdldreo,help the men. in the fields 
and 'sSe^erSi.of tfc6in gen^ their bo$£ to school, but,the 

boys are very early made u Beof ast cattle and crop watchers. 

Among 4^s*a£^ the birth of a child, the first ceremony is the 
worship of 8dU on the fifth day. It is performed by women either 
married or widows. Tiionext ceremonies arcr-those <eonn#cted with 
TMirriage. Boys are generally married-bet ween t wel ve and twenty-five, 
and girls between eight and fifteen. When an Agri wishes .to get 
his son married, ho a&ks a frjpnd or a reiatjpn to go to sofno family 
who hare a daughter likely to make a suitable match. On reaching 
the girl’* honed, th^ tne.^enger says why he has come and asks the 
girl's fattier whether he is willing tjp giye his daughter in marriage. If 
the father agrees, liquor is brought and drunk. A Brahman priest 
is asked whether the stars ar* propitious; and, if tBeriaply is favourable,* 
preparations begin. The first observance is the daj ceremony when 
the boy semds the girl ten waiy* of rice and SA (Us. 40) ‘in cash. 1 
In the evening of the marriage day the boy, accompanied by rpen 
and women relations and music, ge$s on horseback to # the girl’s 
house. Htf is received the girl’s father, the priest jepoats 
vors<)5^»nd the boy and the girl are married. Boteliyit and leaves 
:ire handed round, and money and uncocked food are distributed 
atiiong Brahmans. In the night a feast is held when rice,'* pulse, 
ono or two vegetables, and pulse cakes are served. • Little or' 
■none of tih% food is oaten, as the guests pass the whole nighty in 
dri nking anil often become uproarious, 2 Agris allow widow marriage, 
and, if well-to-do, practice polygamy. Some burn and others bury 
fho dead ; but burial is more common than btxjping. They do not 
carry the body to the grave, till all near relations within seven or 
•dght miles^have como. At their.funerals the cost of liquor Varies 
from 2s. to £l (Re. 1 -Rs. 10). A death is not considered to cause 
impurity.: The guests not only, touch, the chief* mourner and his 
family, but, 0 ftt with Jfim daring tho ten days of mourning.’ f A On their 
return front the bufia} Ste # mourners all dine at the deceased's 
house, and others who go to condole vrith £bo mourner during tha 
ton dayis of mjurtlyigii do not-leave it withput dining. In religion 
they are ntoififtlly Smarts and Bhtiffjats, but their death and other 
customs ehdw.tti^they were 6ace Lio^lyabS.* They,worship all Hindu 
joda, particularly &handoba and Bhairoba, and in their houses have 
'old ptabea of their gods and goddesses. 
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, Their jlriests aiv Palslio Brahmans'whom they greatly respect. 
In the time of thoir monthly sickness women fire # not considered 
impure, tuxd thvy call a* Ling&yat priest to* pexjprm their death 
eorerqomcs and observe a special ri£e, nmrieMn, on the aocond of 
*Aidcfh Sfiwlk (February - M arch). In other »e&poets their social *<md 
religious customs do not differ J'rotn those of K'oliika Kuubis. 

Of late tBey he-ve become more careful observers of tho rules of 
the Brahmanic ^tjligion. Farmery thorc^worb no tempien. in small 
villages, but of latfT several temple's have boen raised to Mdruti and 
Devi. Tliqy now* keep religious books in tb£ir* Houses and read 
them To their wives ^nd children, or go to hear them read and 
explained by *Bralftii&iis. They have taken to chant verses in 
their tornados, accompanied by music, and perform bhajan tiajrtahas, 
that is'loud public prayers, which last for seven days. They make 
pilgrimages to Panakarj^ur, Nasik, Trfmbak, and Bfmares, and in 
every way show a markbd increase in Choir attention to religious 
. matters. * * 

Every Agri village has its Tieacf or pfilil, who "is generally eljpson 
from tho oldest, jv’onfthiest, and most mi diligent- fa radios. Mooring* 
ol’ ftio Agris of one village are called janidts, and, when tho people 
of several villages come together, the assembly is called* Knxhi-yat 
or ponya~yoL For tho larger meetings irmTirLions arc#fteut in the 
name of the pulil or of some oljter rospeela bio person, and tho guests 
arc t-#*ld whore tho meeting is to be^held and tb<f reason for 
holdiug it. # VJfhon all have cc^me, earthen jars full of liquor are placed 
in the middle of the company. ' One among thorn fills a small 
conch-4ike shell } with liquor, and presents it to the palil or other 
Tedding gu^st, and then to the rest. When nil have had a draught 
the discussion begins, and while the discussion lasts liqtfqjjws handed 
round from time to time. After each draught, some mouthfuls of 



put oTit of caste. Tho authority of caste has in noway duel mod. 
Tho Agris are a prosperous class. They have bogfin to take 
Government wood^md ferry contracts. Several of them send their 
boys to .sdhool, and during the last ten or hfteon years they ha ve 
risen steadily. • 

• Kukri# are found over the wholo district.’ They are considered 
pure Shudras •sprung isom the foot of Bralftu^. 'jjhey are dark 
and slightly made and speak ]V^$j*athi. Mpst of them are husbandmen, 
and, as a class, arc hardworking, orderly, confccmtytl, Hospitable, and 
well-beha ved. Their women are good managers and tjjeir houses 
are clean. Besides as husbandmeff some tove as* labourers, and 
others *s household servants, messengers, and' soldiers. Their 


1 Tho point of the shell j.* tilled with brass. The drinker stretches himself back, 
till Itm head is nearly parallel with the gromid and generally leans his neck on a 
, bamboo rail. The liquor-server withdraws his thumb from *the point o£ tho shell 
am! leir> the liquor pour into the drinker’s mouth, till the shell fe empty or till the 
drinker shakes h« head, as a ajgu that he haa had enough. 
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women work ia the-fields or as labourers.. They live in thatched 
square ]leases and •own cattle* ' They eat rice, nachffi y vari, pulse, 
ash, mutton, and -drink yocmtry liquor.. Jn-iUors the 

iffon wear a lo&iblHfa*,, Ail'd the w^men a robe and bodice. Out of 
dooijp the womeids dresf is tlfe same us in-doors, but the menVoar* 
a waists Loth and blanket, and on ^groaj occasions a turban. They 
rise at five or six in the moiling and go to bid at nwc or ton nt 
night. They breakfast at or before seven in th’o morning, din? at 
twelve, add snp at eight or nine a?night. In th^mtny season they^ 
sow the rioc. in.beds and afterwards plant ont^tho seedlings iri 
ready plonghdd fields. While the plants are growing the chief 
field work is weeding. In thte fair season, a£ter luwvesfr nud tho 
thrashing are over, they gather brushwood to burn on tbair fields, 
*m.nd the rice darns, get their tools ready, fence and thafcli* their 
houses, and stiye fuel, # * ' # 

Among tvoLiba Kmrbi9, B when a child % is born, tho midwife 
beats a metal pfcitc. idt 9 ^nd tho father runs to tho nearest Brahman 
astrologer who •'tolls hjm what r^nne, to giro bis. child. Mean- 
wlul^ the midwife *cuts tho # navel cord, and rubs both the child 
ami tuo molhqj* with turmeric and oil, bather them in water tjmt 
Ins been boiled aud allowed to cool, and swathes the •child in cloth 


bandage. • A piece cloth yoaked ill milk is put into the ehiPU's 
mouth, and it is laid Beside its mother on the cot under which an ijuu 


poker or billhook is 1 .id ie keen oft-evil spirits. The jnotlicr is 
fed ou fine rite, butter, pepper, chicken soup, and warm wattfT*, hut- 
no salt. Elderly women drop in to ask.how she is. ij the child is 


a boy, they congratulate the mother; if it ts a girl, they say the first 
daughter is bread and butter, jmMU brt.i tap roti. If tho £liild ; ^ 
armt is present at; the time of the delivery, she corn lungs tuo 
threbUold-ojl tjic room, places a packet of betel nut an <4 loaves uqpir 
it, aud says, looluug towards the child, * This child is to be my son’s 
wile.’ In the eveping tho mother is again, bathed, nim juice is 
given her to drink, and, as in fh<* morning, she isyfod with rice, butter, 
popper, and hot water. A. lamp is kept burning during the night, and 
next morning, after rubbing them with turmeric giud oil, both mother 
and child am bathed, the mother fumigated with carmway or IV 
-seed and the child given a dose of castor oil, iHien, after taking 
some mvi- juice, the mother has a meal of rice, butter, pSpper, aud 
some hot .water to drifik. noun women neighbours and /olutu 
begin to drop in. As each woman comes «^e touches tho soli's of 
her feet, as . if* pickb*g' sorno dust off* fchqm, waves# it round the 
child, and blows the dust jiartly into live air and partly on the 
ground. Then* cocking jiho^iiger jufufcs of *boil* her hands, she 
takes her-seat, and la given turmeric and rod powder. On tho third 
and the fofirth^ daya, nothing ^particular is done except, that the 
mother is bathed,, in hot water; On.the morning of the fifth«day, a 
coco&mdy five pieces of eocoa kernel, five dry dales, five grains of 
popper, dry pjmger, poppy, dardamoms, cloves, nutmeg, bctelnnfc jjtkI 
leaves, catechu, scented and red powder, tgotli powder, a coloured 
cord with a small parcel of. red aud scented pcvwdor, frankincense, 
and a small coppoiT or brass image ot §atvai are brought, pishes of 
mutton and rice-flour balls are cooked, and j-elativesa&u friend* arc 
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asked to a feast. The women gae$ts. bring with them, on hrasB 
plate, about LfcJf a pound of rice, b&tobifli and loaves, and ffotnetotues 
a eocoartut, ami, placing^ the plate before the .goddess, ?>ow before 
her. # ‘Then the child's grandmother, or $<J*e otjlw elderly womaa, 
'plows a grind-stone* in tho lying-in ^GOUi^and, oa the, .grind-s^one, 
sets a rice*flonr image two or threg inches long jin form like a. woman. 
Then she sprinkleW red powder on the imago, imrng fiTailkiiicenst^ 
offers fruit and coo&od food, and, wrapping t^chiidm a cloth, lays 
it before the g&ddbOH and prays.her to a'offeringe, ho kind 
1;o the child, and overlook any shortcoming in fhevwoi^htp. The 
mother then comes forward, hows before the Gate of all 

the dishes. Tcio o£hpr women boto before the godde$s/and 3 after 
eating, sefcorn to their homes. . ^ . ‘ 

When .the women have gone, tho man begin to drop in, and as they 
come, are seatod^on blankets and dinner is served. *After din nor a 
pipe of tobacco is handed round, first to, the pdtil, then to the elders, 
and last of all to the rest, except to tho yo*ng boys VIlo have to go 
out if they want (o smoke. *Singtng, smokirig, r and* drinking go on 
.till next morning jvHen all go to thoir homes. -Next dny. the 
mother and chfid are rubbed with cofcoanufc oil and . bathed m 
w^rra water, and she goes back to her special dish of rice, butter, 
pepper, ‘and hot water. Then five unmarried girls fere rubbed 
wKh rod powder and turmeric, and their laps hi led with wet gram, 
n piece of cocoanut. botclnut sfnd leaves, arid small balls of powdered 
gitigev mixed with molasses. After «£ho mother hhs prostrates 1 
herself fivfc trmos before the* girls, dinner is given to olio or two 
woui(jn neighbours. ° 

** r On tbcj morning of the eighth day the mother and boy *aro 
loathed, and, after eating her usual special food, she is given botel- 
I&ives an donuts to chew, and a dish of live coals is pl^cfd* under her 
cot. Cocoa-kernel aud dates are potmded together and mixed with 
molasses, and a lit tie is given to the mother and the rest distributed 
among^the neighbors. On -tho ninth day tho mother is bathed with 
hot water. On the tfcnth day two or three women come and wash 
all tho clothes and bedding, ftnd in return arc given breakfast. AH 
the house walls and doors are fresh plastered with cowdung, and 
the five women a/e sprinkled with cow's urino. Then with the house- 
people they feast on bread, white -enious, r/u^^V chillies, and a dish of 
him pin ell a attiSum. 

On the eleventh day preparations are made for the twelfth-day 
ceremony. Articles are hiid.in and the Br^hmSai pflost and gnosis 
lire invited* Oi^ the* jpornifr§ of the twelfth day the woman of the 
house bathe the mother, and again purify the walls and floor of the 
house with a plaster of eowdung* They, then xqake^some cakes 
and cjok dishes of rice, vegetables, and pulse. , A goat is killed and 
its bipod is gathered in a metal .plate mi mixed*with apices and 
boiling vrator# This dish is called robt% . The bbnesigid flesh are 
cookeu in two separate jwts, and the haling oi fever, iivthe third. A 
girl goes to tell the neighbours that thp feast is ready, and when a 
few women have come, the mother goes along with them to a spot 
outside the y ill age. .and makes offerings to Satv&i;> On their return 
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d the Mother's and* black 
n guests havfc by this time 
seated on blanket/ spread 


begun to drop 
aif the veannat 
and be too iak&Jkk |&t 
tell the Br^rxi^a the d$y and hop? at. which the child was born, 
and he, epri^dip^ his ntinanftc before him and daunting, his Ungers, 
gives the ch&<jl pfeb^^and tero fri| fortune, The child is dressed 
in a mew febok &hd oa&' aoBf is. 'Twbbed on. his and eyelids* 

ami belief 'oahfe mother^ jap, who sits on a Ipw wooden stool, 
pdt, huikig the «ast The priest is -given about a pouhd of rico 
and fcpKt pulse, a little mblaasfes, and betelnutf#nd teaveS, Then* 
from the rdbf of . the sitting room, a bamboo cradle is hung 
and worshipped* turmeric and red powder are thrown ^over it, 
cooked food'i# offered, and#a- blanket spread in,it, with some 
wot gram and betelnut and leaves in the .corners,, and a stiTng 
tied in. tho middle. .Then the mother sits near the cradle, and each 
of the Women xrtdghbours gives her r*>d powder and turmeric, and 
geuowelly presents taio child #with a frock, a cgp, and a cocoannt. . 
Thou the child 4 s dressed aritf put into the cradle, and. as the won*m 
rock the cradle, they sing songs. The mother, lifling'the child and 
turning it fhripo. roon^ the cradle, says f Take Harpal and g*vo 
GopAl, toibo •Govind and gfvo Krishna, take MaMdev and give 
him, and take Bhdrat and give ShafSrughua/ The child is then, 
laid in,tho cradle* and one <Jf tho women puts her mouth close to 
tho child's ear and says* ''Take a handful of cooked pulse and. 
come and. am use our Soin&ji puftl* 1 Th©h # tho mothers lap is # filled 
with cocoanut, rice, glass beads, turmeric, pieces of cocoa-kernel, 
and betelnut, and she is taken J:o bow to tho family gods. A 
piece of tb?«ad is tied around the child's loins, and the •guests a»e 
feasted.. After they have done, they arc given betelnut and loaves, 
wet pulse, and rice .cakes.. When the guests begin to leave, an 
old man and woman seat thorn selves in the doo^vay and refuse to 


let the women pass, till they mention their husband's ng-me. 
..After some (Coquetting the boldest of the women repeats a couplet 
in which ter husband's name occurs, when the rest, ono by one, 
follow her IchcL • # 

On the"thirteenth day the young mother begins to go about tho 
house. Working,. choking, and* cleaning. ErCopfc on the nebv moon, 
and on fifth day afjgsr the hew moon, thj child is bathed every 
.other day •Usuat, care being# tak$n Unit none of fcfie coal is 
removed whjHe thoymter is being heatt*fl> as this is believed to give 
the child itch. . Whon twomohths old, t o guard against liver disease, 
the mother givas ;the child tooth-powder mixed with cow's milk and 
liquor, drnws its nave} with black nut, and sprinkles 

ashes overit/wM*# a iproorf?r. mutters a charm. To mcreaSo her 
«upply of - rice, butter, and split peas, 

uieu the oldy• to help it to hold up its heid, 

* s 


SI 
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Tlio Marathi run*, *Mulh, Mutfi g&vgryd ffhtja, dm-dwvhya JSomdjipdtldx khdMytif ya.* 
- A Hindu wife gvmh$sp»ul*B ^ 
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ilio m<5thor eats a cooked goat’s head, and round the child’s heck 
is Imfc a lJlack thread with two black dutsj ba^wr bahts, and an 
image Vrf tbe r goddess *Satvak # To ward ©ff'the $vil eyo a black 
thread is lied round the child’s*wa/st, auV copper,rihgs are put 'on 
its feet, and the eyelids of both the.ichild abd the another are 
touched with soot. In the same month the mother and child, 
aqcompan itfl by ./©male relations, go to visit the, shrine of the 
goddess yatv/Ji, wliuu bctelnut £.nd leaves, turmeric, «tcx>th-pn'wrier, 
soot, rice, dry ~ cftcoa-kernel ' and frafikinceuso, and 1 sometimes 
a goat, two cocoanuts, a robe and bodice kfe ,ofFerbd to the 
goddess and the goat is killed before her. Except the head and 
legs, k/iurmifhJi,*fa hich are placed, behind the goddess, the body 
of the fcoafc is taken away> cooked, presented to the goddess and 
eateri. .The miuistranb or jmjdii tells the goddess the reason of the 
offering, and, •taking if pinch ol ashes, rubs thanf over the brow 
of the child and its mother. After feasting on th^fkssh of the goat 
and other dishes, they buy back the goat** hood rind legs from the 
miuistrant at «£rom l \(L to*6d. # (1-4 «*.) tmd go" homo. All the 
religious parts of «thia ceremony aA> performed by the ttunplo 
pfiest, generally a Maratha or a Gurav oy caste. The services ol a 
Bj’dhman are not required. 

On reaching home the mother rib cl child stand at tho*honso-door, 
aflda woman, coming from t the house, waves a piece*of bread and 
some water round tLom, mlti pours water over the another’s feet. 
Whoft the child is four or five months did, it is liathod outside of the 
house, and vffion it is about a year old and begins to walk, its head 
is shpvod, except a tuft oil the crown, and tho hair offered V> the 
' goddess Satvjti. The barber getsii present of a handkerchief ami 
sometimes a cap or a pair of scissors, and the mother gives a feast to 
«• party of ‘married women. Six months later, when child begins 
to oat, the mother passes an old live fish three or four times round 
the child’s face to stop the flow of saliva. Wkt?n four years old the 
child begins to rurf’about the streets and lanes, spins tops, and plays 
at marbles, bat and ball, and hide and seek. After afyont seven the 
child begins to bu*o£ use ter his parents, taking the cffttle to grazt* 
and bringing them' home in tho evening. When ten years old he is 
branded on the hand as it cowherd. A few pollots of hare’s dung 
arc brought from a hill, pounded a"d set- in four or five places about 
t the boy’s left wrist and burnt. The Older mea hold the child so as 
to keep him quiet, arid when he can no longer bear the pain, the 
burning pellets are knocked off and the skiff rubbed. 

A t, sixteen the parents of we boy, tf -welbto-do, think of marrying’ 
him, or, as they *say, ‘ Tying a clog round his nerk/ Tho girl chosen 
for his wife is usually from eigjxt to twelve years ^ht. Among 
Kunbis it is not, necessary that a girl should be mamed before she 
reach &s womanhood, and among men though, if well-to-do, they may 
bo teamed at sixkvn, it often happens. that in large or ppor families 
tMo younger'sons remain unmarried till well ■dtfiii lifl; Some keep 
Kunbi, Marathi, Aka£rm4shi or Sinde mistre'ssos, and, after the 
people huve boon told, tho child is admitted into caste. It is not 
uncommon, for old men of forty or fifty a&d upwards to marry 
children of eight or toft. Before a marriage can he fixed, the parties 
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must ascertain that tho/boy and girl are not of the same clan*f>r &*/. 
'IHioy may hoar the *at»p surname,, but the crest, or dSvak, must- bo 
different. 4-tter piking the shatter jyor with his ^ T ife and fixing 
ou^Kcune girl, the. bay’s fattferr {foes to a 13 nib man and asks him Wien 
•be should sot ont to ma^o his * offer to the girl’s parents. The 
Br&hman generally names the next day # as the lucky time, and the 

# boy’s fatlier/takihg some broad ana vegetables hi a piohe of cloth, 
starts with a relation or two to tbo sari's house. ~ Whon they renSh 
the house he makes over tb*> bundlo to the womoy dfjhfe house. The 
guests are seated awl asked to smoke a pipe of tobacco. In the 
evening when the men come homo they talk the matter *over, and, 
after sojne preswo, the girl’s father agrees to givt^his daughter, and, 
as p- sign of agreement, the two fathers sup trom the same plato. 
Nox.fi morning the boy’s father goes to the Br&hman and fcdlls. him 
the boy’s and girt 1 s names, and fixes the ncxi day for the sweet-rice 
feast, {idlbhdt. He .sends weed to tho girPs father and goes to his 
own house, Immedi^ely after the girl’s father invites the boy’s father 
to a feast at. his house. .At the samp tirpe they settle jtvhat presents 

r, *Viusli % to make to tTie otlicrfe child; that the boy’s father should 
not bring more than five or sfcc men to dine with him during marriage 
dinners ; that the girl’s father should be paid fifteen rupf>c\s as dowry, 
d^jyh, month before the marriage day; and, lastly, that £c>mo f>i 
the women of4iis family shoulU bo present when.tho wedding clotWs 
J art* bought, - * 

Next day some of the relations, taking earrings, a robe and bodice, 
a piece of.cocoa-koimol, dates, arid hetdlmaftand leaves, g# to*thc girl’s 
house and present them, to the gir*. placing tho betel nut and leaves 
before the household gods. When the guests are soatcid, one of Thorp . 
asks the girl’s father why the diyner is given. To this efie of the 
leading gues4*,*perhap,s the pdf.il, answers that the dinner is givey, 
because the host- has given his daughter to So and So’s son. Then, 
after the girl’s lathe* Jms been asked and answered that what the 
jxiUl says is true* the boy’s falher is asked whaj ornaments he has 
agreed to give and he names thorn. When these and other points 

* $re thus openly settled they feast. Before leaving, tho boy's father 
asks the girl’s father to dine the next day at his house. When tho 
girl’s father and his relations arrive, tho boy, drested in his best, is 
presented to them, Hifi^grandmothor is given a bodice, and\etelnut 
and leaves ai-e sot before the household gods. Dinner is served and 

4 ho marriage presents are named. When dinner is over live guests • 
leave. Frotfi this.tinpo tftarriago preparations are pres*>d on. Tho 
boy’s father pays the dowry iu.proeenco (# two oj; throe witnesses, and 
the next day hot? raqp and women go ’to the market to buy clothes. 
When the prj^st fixesa lucky evening for the wedding, word is sent 
to the girl’s pafgfita ; aftd the fy>y’s father sends invitations to 
relations and friends and caste-fellows; neighbours are askod t<* help 
in making a booth.,. Except*that an altar is built^it the girl’s house, 
the prepar&liolEs at both the houses are the same. Musicians axe 
called, and eaidy in the moniing .of the wedding; day, at tho girl’s 
house, the household hand-inill is cleaned and turmeric ground and 
to ado into fine powder. ..A piece of cloth is dipped in the turmeric 
and a fow grains of rice, botelnat, and a turmeric root arnf put in tho 
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cloth &ft<3 tied to 1 the neck of ; Then a low wooden $tool is 

set in the doorway, and round tfe fiye ^aetal ^ater^nots are-arrangofl, 
and fcjirlad wound rdund them five times: A tetelimsmd a few grains 
«£ rice are placed in tlie girl's Kautjp, Oncfya motal^ water-pot fitted 
with cold water is placed in the bridesmans hanfe and the two go 0 
round the ppts five times. .Tho.lrrid^rnaid^ar teotfrulty who walks 
behind the # girl, pj&rs a little waterman a low wooden^.R§ooI, and the 
girl, five titans oyer, drops a few grains of race the water, and 
setting first her *?ght foot and then her Ibffc on the stool/ on it. 
Her head is then rubbed with oil and she is bathed* Wb^le this goes 
on tho girl bathes a number of little children who *sian3 infront of 
her, and Ihe iflusicitftis play frpm time* to time. When aU th$ children 
have been bathed, the girl's mother oomesforward, andsittfnff close 
U} her (laughter, is bathed She is thon presented with a robe and 
bodice, her arms are rtibbed with turmeric, red powder is applied 
to her brow and a eocoanut and so*ne rice are placed in her lap. 
The girl is dressed in a robe and groe* bodice, and her clothes 
are stained with tumeric, feer brow daubed jritlf red powder and 
flee, her cheeks aiyl the spot between the eyebrows marked'with 
soot, and her Tap filled with a cocoanaf, five dry cosoa-kernels, five 
bgtelnuts, five turmeric roots, and some grains of wheat.- After this 
n, chaplet either of flowers or tinsel is iiod ipund her fth>w and her 
hfead is covered with a blanket. Without letting the thread that 
enciyclos them touch the gfrl, four women*? stand with the water- 
pots nil tliejr hands and a fifth looses ono end of fhe thread and 
ties it to U pbsfc on ono sidtf of tho doorway. 

By this time, at the 'boy’s house, the priest has com© and the 
f worship of a winnowing fan and Gane&h is perfonned, and the priest 
leaves vfith -a present. A near ..relation of the boy, taking some 
fcnrmeric tond accompanied by music, goes to the girRfhouso, and, 
making over tho turmeric to the people of the house, returns. Then 
theboy is seated on a low wooden stool like the girl, bathed and dressed. 
His brow is daubed, with red powder and over it a few grains of rice are 
stuck. A tinsel chaplet is tied to his brow. The guests are now feasted 
and the boy is seated on a* horse or in bullock cart, (Sr tin a man >’ * 
shoulder, or he walks accompanied by men and Women relation b and 
friends ^vitk mutic to the boy's village temple, and froro tbe temple, 
with alftmt twice as many friends ash^e had premised tobrihg., goes to 
tho bosndary of the girl's village Oiwreaching the boundary a lemon 
is waved round the boy’s head and thrown away,; Onebf tbeccanpany, 
going to the* girl's house, tells her t faiher thflt theboy is brittle, Then 
the girl's near relations go*\o moot Jiim, and the girl's brother and 
' ttnoles refuse ffo let c him pass the boundary, After a while they 
give in, betel nut and leaves are handed round, they embrace, and the 
boy and his party enter the village. They first g$jr to the village 
temple and then, after bowing before the god, the bridegroom is 
led to the door of it.be girl's marriage h&U./ Her&be bathed and 
dressed in new clothe^ and seated hear the onterwaH 'jot. the house. 
Tho girl, “who is *?ichl£ dressed, has her lapfilled^MHi a handful of 
wheat and a cocoftnut, and is seated cat*, the boy's, hgfo. They are then 
made to stand facing each other, and a cloth ^s beld between them. 
Behind thb girl stands her sister witliDU li^ited lainp in her hand. 
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and bqjiind the boy his brother ’with A lemon stuck on the*$oint. of 
a dagger.* The Brahman repeats Verses, w/uanijalasktalw, thy guests 

ref ••fchei : dnd, at the.etut of the voiles, the 
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ftbe ^musibians play, arid the mam^e^s, 
c oa 


throw rfce ove? 

Bt’^hmao islff 

oveA The priest is prdbentecf with a eocoamit, rice, and money, 
and rotires.boy and the girl ara seated on the altar close to 
, each otW^ t^ ^rf to &e boy's left. The gu<J|ts are*feasted. §,nd 
Hlioy either.stay o^er the night .or go home. Onth^ fourth day tho 
procession goes back to tie bay's house. • * ... 

Ktrute allqw their widows to marry. Polygamy is flowed and 
practised by tfa<5se who have up family by the # first wife, who have 
only ’ daughters, or who need servants for* Held work. Most 
K mbm have two wives, and from twopty to twenty-five* per cent 
have more than two. ^ • 

^ When ate comes of age, a girl is seated in a room by herself for 
three days. On the fourth day she is bathed and word is sent to 
her parent^ and iff her* lap are laid some grains^o£ wheat and* a 
»betdant. Itelationt are feapted and* in the evening the girl is 
sent to sloop in a room by Iierself, and qne ftf tjie boy's fenjtfle' 
relations shuts him into liis wife's room. * 

When of Kunbi is on the point of death his son lays hiS fathCris* 
head on hie right 5nee, &nd drops water into his mouth, and, 
when ho breathes his last,.the women of tho house weep.. A small 
pioco of gold* is laid in the inouth, and, after an hour qy two, iriouda 
and neighbours come. One of them goes to buy a» earthen pot, 
cloth and bamboos, and if the deceased* belongs to a family o£ 
Kilnbis who burn their dead, 1 the village Mb dr accompanies tha, 
funeral party to the burning ground. A neighbour cookefa handful 
of rice wbicib*one of the. mourners carries with Inin to ike burning 
ground.. The corpse is brought out of the house and laid on tho 
house steps with its feet towards tho roadside. It is rubbed with 
turmeric and warm water is poured over it. r It is then laid on 
tho bier and covered from head to foot with a sheet On lh^ sheet 
is sprinkle^ rod and scented powder, and swoot basil leaves, and 
the chief mpymfcr is given a piece of cloth to tie across .his shoulder 
and chest. Then, holding an earthen jar with sane live josl in his 
right hand* the chief mourner starts, and four near relations, lifting 
the bior, follow j when near the burning ground the foremost bearer 
toucbe 0 ?»;«fcpne with the toe of his right foot and orders the mourner3 
behind^ or stono of life, • This stone is 

considered the type of /the^dead lifan and handed' over to tho 
chiof ihduriier. * the same time tKo corpse-beai^rs change places, 

those. in f^nt cotning behindhand those behind going in front. 
On reaching the p$ol ne&r the tfuming ground, tjie body is lowered 
and the pile- jraadc ^ready, any ornament that there is on the dead 
man's body being• placed on the pile. - The ghief mourner bathes 
and brings <k. potM <af water into which he drops some cocofwmt 
milk. The doce^secPp sister's eon puts a few # drops of tho water 
into the deadfoap'C-inoutb, then tho other xttoumers drop in d 

vAmongkuqhiti tho rich burn and the poor bury* 1 
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• little, tit) chief mourner comiuglast,* The chief mourner thendighfcs 
the pilotend beats his mouth With the open prim* of % his right hand. 
.He M£t\akes the water-»ot> and, boring hole* in itjwaiks three times 
jrcmmJ the pyre, when ne .dashes the P 9 tyu the and an^in 

beats his month. Then the kernel of the eoeoanut is brushed "and 
mixed with eprth, and each of the mourners, tal^ing a'piece, stands 
roujid and throws iVon the pyre. Then they b^the^ aind, on their 
way home, fcakc^a draught of liqqpr and go ^mourneris 

house. Chi reaching his house the chief^nournerilays tie stone of 
life, jvvlchada , in some safe place in the roof where it remains for 
ton days. Xt the same time a lighted lamp is set intUe^house and 
all the mourners throw grains of rice over the lamp, and, except such 
as hnvo opme from long distances, return to their homes--Mean while 
neighbours cOme with bread, cooked rice, and vegetables, arid serve 
therrj to the meurner, Bis ^ family, and guests.. In • the evening, 
talcing a shell and filling it with milk, the mourner^ sit wtifeehing 
whether ants or other insects come to driirit If any insect drinks 
they believe that it is the spirit of*the dead hmn«who comes to show 
hip friends that he hits died contented.* If no insect comes, or it an 
insect comes n>ear and draws back, it is thought that <he spirit lias 
some unfulfilled wish or care that keeps it from leaving the 
earth, 'they speak to it, calling upftu it to drink quietly *Hiid go to 
heaven, and promising that ihov will see that all its*wishes arc 
carried out. This i3 repeated 1 *on two days. t 

On ffhe third day the chief mourner atm some other relations go 
to the burning ground and "bathe, and offer rice balls to tho dead. 
Then /hey bow to the oftcring and ask crows to come and eat. % If 
•frhe crows come and eat, it is believed that tho soul is happy and 
has enter©?! its new birth. If the erows refuse to eat, tho mourners 
call on the ^load to tell why he is unhappy and asbhftT.kim that 
he has nothing to fear, and that they will take care of his family. If 
they do not succeed in getting the crows to eat," a figure of a crow 
is made, and, with ity the chief mourner touches the?offering and tho 
party homo. JFor ten days the house is in mourning. On the 
eleventh thehonse ife eowdunged, and, on the twelfth antr thirteenth, 
rice balls are offered and friends and relations feasted. A yearly 
feast is held on th<? death day when ricoballs are offered to the crows. 

Kunbi^ worship the ordinary Hirdu gods. •But ihe chief .object 
of their 'worship are local or demon-gtxis, whose displeasure they 
greatly fear and take eatery care to avoid. t They hpld in highrespect 
the Brahmans*who arc their p jiests* They &8ep rill Sindh: fasts and 
feasts. Social disputes are sot/led at •meetings gf fjiembnof the 
. caste, whose authority lias not of late grown weaker. , 

Mims are returned as numbering* 14,Sf)5 % sottte and aawfourid over 
the whole district. Besides by the name of Mills* &ey arc known 
as PacBkrishis, Sutfirs, and Mardthds. ’ They speak Mardthi, are 
hardworking contoured and well-behaVed, and; eam:tb;Oir # living as 
. husbandmen, gardeners, carpt^^ daf *febouroA, and .a few 

as writers. About fifty*Mdlis * aroyillage headm^,bht most are 
« cultivators. They, live in one*storied houses with nitrd or brick 
walls* and wi^h thatched or tiled roofs. They have cattle and a fow 
have servants. They lite on vice, riob briad*v%et*Mes, and fish. 




koiAba. 



Their holiday dinners consist of pt$W-feread, mutton, fo-yla, arftf 1 iauor* , 
They dross like J3r£bmahs, yriblitis/or ItimbiSj wearing a liineioth, . 
a coarse blanket,^nd a*cfupi or a piece *61 cloth rolled tound tWhead. 
OWestive 0^c^iiaVtlie4 r (lr^S9«in silk-boidorod waistdoths, turbab,* 
artd\j6af, and the 'women irrihe fall Mardtha rote and bodice. The 
wives of b^bi^diben aiod gardeners hoip their frusbands by selling 
vegetabldg* v.^tter,' . ;They worship Ml the 9 Hindu gods, 

and thairpriegfes ordinary Brahmans. They v*ear the,^ sacred 
thready and. 3p np^forbia widow marriage. They send their boys 
to school ahd ^rb ^ell-to-do. . • h 

Of Crfiftsmen there were twenty^two classes with a strength of 
22.95$? (males 11,699, females 11,264) or 6*35 jSef’cent of tljp Hindu 
population* ; Of these 1406 (males .699,•females 767) wen? l^angad 
KAsa^; 361 (males 189, females 172) Beld&$s ; 1375 (735 males, 640 
females) BurncTs; 6248 (males 3215, females 3033)*CMmblidr^ 18 * 
{ males®, females 12) Jmgai^IOi) (all males) Saclihis; 830 (males 889, 
females 441-) if Marts'.; 98 (males 61,' femalos 87) Khatris ; 27 (males 
j3j fo tnato 14) Koslftis; 373^(malea 1826, females 1906) Kumbbars; 
328ymalos 171, females 1^7) LoMrs; 28 (miles* 19, females 9) 
Ot&ris; 11 (males 4, females 7) Panch&ls; 48 (males 23, females 25) 
PatharvalB^ 6 (males 2, females.4) liangdris ; 43 (males 18? females 
25) haul is j 475 (tnulcft 242, •females 233) Salis ; 12 (males 9, fem^os 
8 ) San gars ; 1637 (males 856, female%781) Shimpis; 6229 (males 
2689,, females 2540) Sonars; 37 (males 15, females 22) Wyfbats; 
and 841 (males 418, females 426) Telia* * • 


BAnqad Kasaus are found over the tfliole district. They are 
daik, tall, and thin. They speak Marathi. They make lac bracelets,, 
and help women in putting on lac .and glass bracelets. Tlfcy do not 
keep any animals. They cat rico and rice bread and vegetables, but 
neither fish nor flesh, and they never drink liquor. Their holiday 
dishes are rice balls and wheat cakes, costing from 1«. to 3$, Gd. 
(8-12/ifi.) a head.* On tho fifth day after a birt^ the goddess Satvai 
is worshipped, and a feast is given to relations and friends. Qn the 
• twelfth'day the child is laid in the cradle and *named. Girls arc 
married between eight and ten, and boys between fifteen and twenty. 
They .(Jo,not wear the sacred thread, ami they allow»widows jbo marry. 
They worship the ordinary Hindu gods, but their chief deities are 
Vithobfc, ./'Khandob^ * C&andpba, and Chindi. Their priests arc 
B rfthmfimSj^nd i-heir Waists and feasts are lik» those of high caste* 
Hindus;/: ; BtK^ dJSputiie are settled at meetings of the men of the 
caste.{^stertuthority has not of latef grown Ipss. Tliey send their 
; boys to sohobrdftd %jp a steady and prosperous class. 

Beldaus qit stone*m^sqps are ryturned as found in Pen and Alibag. 
They are a well employed blase. Bueuds or basket-makers are 
retailed as numbering ;X $75 souls and as found over the* whole 
district. They are divided into ■ Sankpdls, J*Lts ; Parvdris, and 
' Tailangs. . Tlfey at^hardwmiring orderly people, and live by makihg 
bamboo 1 Kvskets, /mats* fans, and blinds, tmfwomen doing as much 
work as the sibb**'Thoy hold a very low position, Chdmbhars 
refusing to mend their shoes. As a class they are gather poor, 
though able to keep their families in Mf comfort. Thejfdo not send 
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their boysto school, hither do theytalteio now pursuits. CirAanmAns 
>uye ret^rjjOd as fonud oTef tbe whole, district, feut especially in 
M4ngaon and M ah&cL They a^e^eather-d^eeF&ers dhdshoe^ud sandal 

* t&akers. : Very little leather is prepared almost apfr o£ 4 

it pomes i$om Bombay and Poona* - As a c%8s;‘tyh^l^4t-3 are fairly 
pft* JiNQARg or saddle-makers of e.returneda8^uhftif|^’--Peh, ; Boha, 
M^ngaoiij ahd MuVad. The decrease in the number ^hdr&e owners 
and the greateer use of European harhes^ hare greatly reduced the 
demand for native saddles. The Jingars have bad to take to fresh 
employments, and now .earn their living as Coppersmiths, blacksmiths, 
bookbinders, pmbrejUa menders, and painters. . As*a clthey are 
badly oft, scarcely ifey of them being in easyciTOurastance^ -^iQHHts 
are returned 'as numbering 100 souls and as found, m M&Ugaon 
only. f They are hardworking, sober, and orderly* Most of them 
are «froit-sellei‘sl They oat fish and flfcsh and drink’ liquor. , They 
worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and their piieets' ttre i^ditiary 
Brahmans. They have no headmen and ^settle social disputes at 
mootings of the men of the <2aste* * They seifd their boys to school 
mid are in easy circumstances. KAtAris pr woodturners are retUmed 
astound only in .Pen. * None of them have taken to ae#-employments, 
but they are a steady prosperous people. Khatris are found only 
iir { Alib&g* They claim to be Kshtvtf iya descent ana state that 
they were originally settle^. in Chau 1, as sUk weavers, but left it 
and went to Revdanda on account of a pestilence. Most of them 
have sincp ebroe to Alibag The men Sre short and spare,’ fair, and 
small-eyed. 'Their women are fair and short. They apeak Marathi. 
They 0 live in houses with walls of mud or brick and roofs of f ile 

* “They eat,fish and flesh, and drink liquor. Both, men and women 
dress like Mar&iha Brahmans; They were formerly silk weavers and 
dyers, and 'dealers ip gold, silver, and silk lace. Eve$ family lias 
still one or two looms in working order, but they do not chiefly depend 
on. weaving for their living. About twenty years ago, as they fount! 
silk weaving a defining trade, the Khatna took to pawnbro&ing* 
Tho people who deal with them are generally families of some 
substance and thd artlclos'pledged are almost.'always redeemed.' 
When they are ijot redeemed.they are sold by the iChatris. They 
worship *the ordinary Hindu gods, and their favoufitp household 

f >ddessDs are AshApuri, MahAlahshmi and<BhavAhii fi-nd;ibe god 
handoba. Their priests are Brahtnans whom thCy treat with 
respect. Social dispute are .settled 4 by thoif headman^^ittMHcZaw/, 

. with the help of the men of Jiha costa. Trough 7 as it 
was .twenty-five ^y eafs t ago, tins paWnAfroking busin ess, 

and thp Khatria, as a class, ftre well-to-do aad 6w4fe*a debt . They 
spud, th^ir boys to school,, and, oh and 

rising^ ftpeHTls are found hr Pen* MAngapn* ahd miaj&d .■ They aro 
tho. sam&as Sift is, and) in their handl0Ofn£, and 

silk Like;the-Salis*they aredepr eased by thebphipSti^aof European 


on the whole, Arorafchera cbmplaini^;aw' TiohAks 
or blacksmiths are found in all laargp yillagee. steady and 

well employed, but sdfler considerably* front/tlio ohmpetitiou of 

V •' '• 
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^European hardwargl OrlBrs numbering twenty- 

eight souh* and found in MahAa only. Pa^c$Als are retirUed as 

afi foupcPm ATibdg onfy. They* wofcr 
thfcteaored hoti eatlisb or iiesh, and drink no liquor. They* 

do not-oakfjfifiA As a class they are poor* 
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tnilki grh^-sfc^ea^ ,*nd filing pins, and also work 4s stone hmsohs 
and earrors. Their houses are like those of Kunbis, The meU 
wear a w^steloth/j&ckefc, and turban, and the wofnen the Marafcha 
robe and bpdice. They are a pool* people. ItAtfgi bi* are* returned 
as h^bm^g'Six and as foupd in, Rcha and* Pen. fl^rtis ore > 
r ^nruod m numbering fori.y-thnoo aaidae found in. Pen only. /They 
are a.dark'people and look like Low-caste Hindus. They Weave eoi 
and tn^u^er ^ps> e^d, each a& have tamed Ctasdvis, beg, weavir% Us 
tixoy ruove frbu^door to doof. They dress like Kunbis, and wear 
brass or hbm Hugs^inthbir oars. Their customs arp like those of. 
Ku ubia: ’ As a ejas#tli&y arajXKnv Sine or weavers are returned 
us TffUndin Alib&g and Mil ugaou. Their housed which in almosi^iUi 
cases are' then* own property j aro better thamthose of most craftsmen, 
except 'gokfcunithsj and inside and about the"doors, they are uoat tond 
clean. \Thej are ranged along the roadside, seldom with any yarefor 
enclosure, and generally raised on r plgith from four to six feet above 
the level Of the road, Tbojpdla are of unburnt brick and tk<$ "roofs 
tiled. Most of them have but one storey qpd contain fchr^b rooms. The 
entrance room, is used as a workshop and has generally two or three 
haydlooms j the second room has afctcre of silk goods and some^ools ^ 
tiio third room in the dining room, in a corner of which the booking is 
done. B©Jpn£ the dining room fS a back terrace, jmdvL whore Ljte 
children fntye their early rice and butter, the women comb their hair, . 
and in the rainy season the bathing water is warmed. A few houses 
have b separate sleeping room behind the dining room. As a rule the 
familysWps on tfie floor,either in the working orUiningroom. Except, 
low wooden ^toolti or benches for the use of customers, and shelves and 
• cupboards, wher^ they store silk and keep* their stock of gpods, the house 
li withoutfrimture* . 1 There aro no bedsteads and po chairs or tables. 
Exceptand iron ladles, the cooking pots are of dtg>per and 
worth from.^S 'fcQ ’ £8‘50-Jfe. SO). The drinking yesse^r are of 
bi*ass : amf ’ wP'rth teom <tl to £1*10#. (Rs. 10 -r Jts^l5)» Some houses have* 
a priwttf^fveih ' In cludimg the house, thopropprty of a weaver's family 
varies. ixC £oufo £16$ (RsuGOO-Rs. 1G00). Their every 
day food ik ncB/jiulse, and vegetables, and, amgifg th^ well-to-do, milk 
ami clarified butter. • They drink fermented palm-juice, take opium 
and bkdngf for smoking and as snuff. The. 

men work* ^ W%eu they dine and rest for qp hour.' 

or so, and »ga|h; go^utiR dark, when they visit tho temple, and. 



and as f buadin 3 £ 6 hgaon asrij Mkh^d. They weave and soil blankets. 


„ At home the mon woar a loincloth and oftt of doors ^«wtUBteloth J 
jacket, an^J turbto;* Their ywaaen wear the ordinary Mar&iha robe 
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' and bodice. Roth men and women weave blankets, and the* men 
go about &awking thorn, • They marry their girls Vh$ney6r they can 
afford to do so, and bury •their de^d. They^aHow Vidow marriage.. 
Tfiey * have images . of • Khandoba,* Bhairoba,, ,and Mhasobft fin 
their houses, worship the ordinary Hindu gods, and employ bbth 
Br&hmans and Jatigams as priests? Thay keep tire Usual' fasts and 
fea&fcs, and settle sQrfSal disputes at a meeting. of the man of tho 
caste. They send their boys to school' an$ are pobri' v SftlarriS are 
returned as numbering 1G37 and as found ‘over tfieyriiole district. 
They are divided-into JNTrimdevs 1 and 'Konkams, Who .oat together 
but do nc^t intermarry. They are (J a rk, clean, orderly, sober and 
hardworking, and seTw and trade in clothes. They sew whole 
day and often till a late hour in the evening.. Their women and 
children help them. Tljey live in one-storied mud and brick built 
boosts, with a front veranda where both men and word'eii sit sewing. 
They eat fish and flesh nxfd drink liquor. 'The men wear a waisfccloth, 
coat, and Brahman turban, and tho womefti the r ordinary Marat ha 
robe and bodice. Their family gods arc Kliuuok>ba, Bhairoba, and 
the goddesses Ejcvina and Bhav&ni of ^yinkeshvar. Tluar priSsts 
are *Br£humnfl. The us© of sewing machines has much reduced tfco 
demand for their work, '^hey send their boy« to school. c 

Son Alts are returned as numbering 52d9 and as Jompl over the 
whole district. They are of-iniddlo height and rather slenderly 
mado/Jn‘owiiish iu colour, and have roun^l well-featured faces. They 
speak Mara 114,. They arc clean and patient, but unscrupulous and 
crafty. They make gold «md silver ornaments. They cannot do 
§ne vfork or set gems. They earn from 3d. to 2s. {annas 2-Bo.*]) 
*a day. They generally live in one-storied mud «and brick built 
houses, -with, tiled or thatched roof s* and a veranda outsi^lufpr a shop. 
They eat fish and tlesli and drink liquor. Their daily, food consists 
* of rice, pulse, vegetables, and fish, and thoir dress is like that of the 
Manttba Brahmans. On the fifth day after thcTbirJli of a child they 
worship the goddessncbvi, and name the child ou tho twelfth day. 
They ffeird a boy with the saerpd thread at the uge of ion^ and marry 
their boy* between hfteen anti twenty. Girls are married between y 
nine and ton. They formerly allowed widow marriages. They claim to 
be Br&htnfais, calling themselves Daivadnya Brahmans, fa*d assorting 
that-they Imvo sprung from God’s mouth, mufcJimai, and are .higher 
than the Chitpa vans t or any other c Br£hmans. They generally 
employ men of their owg caste as priests, Imt, ou great occasions, 

. seek the help of Konkanaslii or«Deshasih priests.ffhey decide 
■their social disputes ‘at meetings of *f he men of fthe caste. They 
fecml thoir boys to school, and,. on tl)e. whble, are well-to-do. 
T’AMUAts or coppersmiths are retarded as found in\I$ahftd, Pen, and 
Alib^gj They are divided into Mumbaikars, Deccanis, tiSad Kbnkanis, 
who neither eat together nor intermarry. ■ Theyeatfishand flesh and 
drjnk liquor-. They wear the sacred thread and a silk»waistclotli 
while dining. Their chief object of worship .is the goddegs K&lika. 


3 The N&mdvvs are called from the saint N&ndev^who lived about the middle of 
the thirteenth century. * ■' • - . 
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Though they have lost muoh ( of >their former trade an8 income 
trqm the coxhp^i tifln of European copper and br&ss shoots, they are 
on the whole a ^ll-td-(to class. TftLis or* oilmen ifre returned as 
fStfid in .A3a*d Mah&i They are said to.LaVo 
come fromj^ie Deccan, but they have no tradition aa to the date 
or the coming, '/Thtraghrthey arc. at present somewhat 

depressed byfthe\^ kerosine oil/^jiey arc an active 

pushing p§6pl^ and secn^likely teb succeed in other employments. 

Of SIusiciAItfit there yvere four classes with a strength of 760 
(435 males, 336^ethates) Or 0*21 per cent of the Hindu population. Of 
those 9 8 Ramies 48* females 45) were Bloats; 59 (inales ^2, fcraalba 17) 
'Bakhrupis ; .29 (males 17, females 12) Ghad&es; and 5 7g (males 
£28,'fem«JcS 251)’G-uraTS. Buats are returned from Mah&d, Pen, •. 
and Alibag. According to their logond they wore created* from tho - 
sweat of Shiv’s brow, aud. wore drivon out of ^heaven‘because of Uieir 
persistence in singing IVirvafi’s instead of Shiv’s praise* They speak 
Marathi and are. gfoat falkers. They arc genealogists and reciters 
^d^torics. They (impose' sc^igs and are generally good linguists. 
B.vnr kimmSj that is the many-faced, are fouud oy/bx the whole dlstyibt. 
They speak 'kfaf&tihi, and in house dress nnjl food do not differ from 
Marathi. .They are poor. G transits aud Guuavs ai*o musician n,*md 
the latter, in additioif, are ndmstrantB in Shiv’s temples. Bother© 
poor. * * 

Of SepVAnts fhere woao two classes, with a strength o£* 4719 
(males 2425, females' 2294) or 1 ’30 per «ent of tho Hindu population. 
Of these. 3153 (males 1642, females 1511} were Nhavis or barbers; 
and 1566 (males .783, females 783) Farits or washermen. ftndyi#. 
and Farm's arc found over tho whole district, and on the Vhole are 
well-to-do t # • + * 

Of Shepherds there were two classes with a strengt h of 10,875 
(ujales 5400, fomaksg5475) or 3*01 per cent of the Hindu popu r 
lation. Of the*** 3543 (males 1862, females l £81) were Dhaugars; 
and 7332 (males 3538, females 3794) Gavlis. Dhanoarb arc•found 
ovqr the wtfhlo- district. There are three , and •» half subdivisions 
whoso members eat together but do uot intermarry. The divisions 
nro Mhaskes, who rear and tend buffaloes; Khikfts, shepherds and 
goatherds; Gtegars; Jdankot weavers ; and the half caste'•Kluitiks, 
sheep aud goat -butchers. GS those the Kbikris aud Utogafs belong 
to tho Deccan, and visit the Konkan only in^he dry season tograne 
and sell their* sheup afcd goats* and to dispose of %eir stock of 
blanket^; The Dhaugars proper of* the Kolaba district are all 
Mhaske or buffalo-rearing Dh an gars. They &rc foflnd in the uplands 
of Pen, Mailed, ahd Mang&on, whore they live in small 

hamlets with^l^^e 'dvovSs of catilo. The men are generally dark 
and strongly AucEo ; some,fc| thorn on Mira Dongar, near P*'Ti, Ac very 
handspme with clear^u^ fc^tures andA gentlt rofmed expression. 
They speak 'tfq&iM: ‘ Tb eyare easy going and without enterprise, 
but thriffy^Mn^Who&pxt^mfij and free froifb crime. They are cattle 
breedors^ gctiwajly rcarmg bulfftloes : rather tbafc cow^. They live i 
in small hamlets of four or five houses* Their daily food is cakes 
ol ndchni arid van, gluel of soured naeknr dour, ffhey eat the 
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fl^sh of shcepand goats and£o#ie,tfhi jlrinkliquor. Tho men wear. 
a4oittdotL and a waiijtdotk, and d&ow r a blanket over Hie hoad and 
let.lt, bang ten the c knoe. . Their women wear «r. tqj^trgirt robe, , 
.generally red, that fails below the kpee. v rhey ; worship lOmnda^a, 

. Bhairoba, and Vithoba, and the ghosts of Yagj^i, * 

Xhedjzii, and K&lkili. They keep images of, their gods ih their 
houses, and imployfand respect Br&hiuan priests,, They^arU rather * 
© poor class an(| have suffered by the spread* of forest^ oi^Grvancy., 
Several hay© of ..Tate settled as hnsbandinen or bogun to - aerye ns 
labourers. They, do not send their boys to school or take to now 

K rsuifcs. • Oavlis or cow-keepers are found over the Whole;,district. 

ey look Jikfi Mav&th6saikl speak Marathi. They are* 3mfdwork¬ 
ing, orderly, and thriftyf Some cultivate and others keep cows and 
sh e-buffaloes, and sell milk and curds. They livo in. mu4 and stones 
bniy) bouses, an*lhave a good store of brass vessels. 9?heiaj&tj yrbar a 
waist cloth, and the women a robe and bodioe. Out-of-doors they wmr 
blankets and turbans, and seldom shoes. They gat ltsh and flesh and 
drink liquor, r Among them boys are g^narai^y ihamod v ; between 
fifteen and twenty qnd girls before they roach womanhood. Tfejy*’ 
either bury or bum their dead, and all6w widow 1 marriage. They 
worship all the. Hindu gods, especially the god Krishna, and their 
priests are Br&hmans. They keep the ordinary Hindi*/ fasts and 
feasts. There has been no recent change in thoir beliefs or practice. 
They haw no headman and settle social disputes^?*! a meeting of tho 
mou of the caste. . Caste authority has. not grown weaker. They 
are a shrewd *^lags and fairly off..- 

Of JPisliers and Sailors there were four classes with a strength 
Nuf lG,G;j£5 (males 8331, females 8802) or 4‘60>por cent• of tho 
Hindu population... Of these T1&0 (males 758, females 722) were 
Bhois; 98 (males 41, females 57) tidbits; 92 (males GUf females 28) 
Kharris; and 14,903 (males 7468, females 7495) Kolis. Bhom are 
returned as found over tire whole distriiff,*. u Fcw of them are 
well-to-do. GAsiT^aro returned from Mahad. They occasionally 
com ©/ from Ratmigiri. They are sailors, and in speech, food; mid 
dress, differ little from Son Kolis.- Khandoba is thoV favourite. 

f od. KnAftvis are returned from Alibag, Mangaou, and. Mahdd. 

n . Ratnagiri seVcral of them own ships andare; ^yell-to-do. 
Kolis ari*. found over the whole district, sonwa in- fowhs a»d inland 
villages' but' most, along the coast. « Except a few hill Kolis in 
"the inland parts, almost all are coastmen belonging tt> the 
tribe of Son-Kolis, a larger-boned^ and sti^diei-, pia^fchan the hill 
. Kolis. They are found in cojasideraWo numbers : as far as 

, Baesein, and soifth to* llatndgiri. But Alih&g* ^eerUB to.be their 
chief settlement and is the h ea^-qoMtors of the . S&f' P&til or 
leadef of the tribe. Son Kolis are strongly lti^e^/a£qd vary in 
colour^irimi dark to a ruddy brown. , The . younger women are 
healthy ehd fresh-'] ooking, and some of Jihena fai^. andh^ndsome. 
The men wear the top-knot and moustache, Mid ‘fi4ih^e ; 'Hdi^^head once 
a fortnight. The wom$n twist the hair into & and 

tie it with a blaqk' silk? cord. Their hoing tongue, is'Mar&thi, but 
it has so in^ny peculiarities, Especially; of pronunciation, that even 
to those who know Marathi, tn© KeliaMiOqjg fcblk. is; most difficult 
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to follow. TKottgh s6it^^ c i^ ; 4erGa^ered : and (ra&rrelsonre, and 
fund of abuse, luphAEfyiAnd' drtimjtm, tbfeyare skilful and bray© 
seamen, maxily 7 bftfdwoakipg/and%oEost. .In/former times .they 
u setae sciTO i^^li^^ioA-ffaft^ds, Wl sailors in skips of war. Ijf ow 
tlteirVhiQd^o^&ii^i^^nABliSn^dwb^ both forlocahiseand forihc Bombay 
market whibfrfe ;snx|Spli^d direct from tteSFarsoli, /Thai, Mandva, and 
Revas »+$!«&. t JBhk#* a cargo'of fish is landed, it is Lifted oti the beacji, 
oiia by the wora$a in large basBetfc to the nearest; 

market. • Th$ "pbor sorts* are thrown on the ’sand to dry and 
afterwards"soleras manure, "Mitship, ba/nielos and vdgtis ere dried, 
and ifVShaiis sfre caught, their maws are cut, dried, and sold 
for ta^SfSi tp Chined Besides-in fishing, KqH» are'employed in 

the interior to theJargocoast villages/ They 
live inbne-sfconod mud and .brick-built houses with thatch or tile 
roofs. ‘ They aita great eatery and drinker!. On board ship they* 
generally mess 'together eating from a largo wooden platter, s Their 
every day food is rice, rioe>bread, fish, and liquor. The liquor, chiefly 
fori pouted palm-juic?, is taken indarg&r quantities *and generally 
ffSTHre every meal. Their feasts are of boiled** pulse cakes, fish, 
flush, and liquor. Aft those feasts the guests eat little*b»t drink large 
quantities of liquorwhich is poured down the drinker’s throat through 
u hole in an earthen# pot. In-doors men wear a loincloth" passed 
beiwocm tho fogs, and sometimes a woollen waistcoat, and, out-of- 
doors, a red Jm>&to}oth cap, and a stfMped Malabo handkerchief 
thrown loosely across one shoulder. Tho women, both £t home and 
abroad, wear a loose Jong-sleeved bodiec and robe wondd tightly 
round the waist and not failing mo»*e than half way to the knee. 
The end of* the rote is drawn over tho right shoulder and tucked in 
front- into the waistband. On high occasions some of the &en wear 
a silk-bordhfefi waistolbth, a coloured turban and a white cotton 
(‘(•rtf., and,others dressin a white cotton coat, red cap, and handkerchief.: 
They always wear a* small clasp -knife hanging from the neck. At 
festive times, the Women dress with great care aiyl neatness, wearing 
flowers and a roll of false hair, which they tie in a noat bunch at tho 
back of the *ead. The Son Kalis arc religious, bathing twice a day, 
and on ShirV great festival abstain from fish and flesh, and eat only 
once a dhjt Their chief .household gods are Kharvck)ba, Bhahiri, and ; 
BhavAnti'and their ehi^f places of pilgrimage are in the Deccan, at 
Karli, dejujrii^and Nasik, On the Miqh (January-February) full- 
mooii/hnd Storing the nine fights in A#hvm.>( September-Gctobor), * 
great festiviiSefifart hcld^n bonoupof these divinities. ‘Koli women 



wiri ifcs f&rtmt- • ;%K$b*b disputes, are settled by the opinion of the 
ma jority w'Afe&taPBfr a meeting*under the control of the Koli pdtil; 

* 4 ’ '■ >s to their .chief, the &clt 

lives in Alibig, and is 
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1 Thu coast KoEtf Of the -Sooth Konk&n salt and dry w* follcrw iua; fish : rfo\ 
wnvga, dinMti t ddtH; bQ&f/U, bugcf IntU. hfuikao, m6ndpti> ynushi, wndal % pdkaJ> <hu>ha , 
bhing, , gort , mrfottiy ktqx\ hahxt> khatkal, Aad tfmg&la. 
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the cfoef of fill Son KoliA. , arid BhiwatH in ThAna to 

Haatuli in KatnAgiri; a^ik inflaonce o verbis poonlo. His 

gmridfofcherit? brolfaer* Lai^tjThad ch^rgb 
fl£a*ihoji* one of his ancestors, is .said tonave 
.office of; sar+patil by* written grant froanijbb 
■, Cpfler.forijKtf grailtii the famij^ is saidfo.'h&y^ 
oyer the Kolia, ^nd could ©ton put them lo j&a^ if 'tbey behaved 
bridly or broke .'cftate rules. 1 • At every jparriago afeOof 2s. (Re. I) 
is paid to the sar^dtil, end he gets a handful from every boatload of 
fish that ^omes* ashore. The ferry steamer* have* to dsj&eextont, 
interfered* with the passenger traffic between AHtf&g and Jfombay, 
but the fishing antf coasting trades still yield a good ,^tmrfL : Some 
. of tHe%Kolis have taken ip labour and others to. tillage, but; as a 
body, they are not badly off. Some send their boys .to sphotfl* and 
ont or-two have risen to Ije clerks anfl village accorihtahts. -i;' 

Of Labourers tJiSre were ten classes with a strength bf 7676 
(ttial6& 4016, females 3660) or 2'12 per eeifc of tfoaHindu population. 
Of these *5982 (males 3146, female^ 2836) z^ere JBhahoaris 
(males 54, females* 53) Ghisadis; 25 ^males 15, females 10) wore 
1 KhlAlfi j 112^ (males 554, females 570) TCAlans ; 8 (rq&ies 7, female 1) 
JE^mdtbisj 85 (males 48, fomalgs 37) KhAtika; 167* (mates 118, 
females 49) Pardeshis ; 6 (males 4/ f©mates 2) l^unoshis; 90 
(males 41, females 49) S&rqjkavis ; and 82 (males 41, females 41) 
Shindes: 

.BHANniiifi, or ~patm~;jnictf drawers, are found in most soa-eoast 
villages. The (1879) recent rise in the palm-tree cess has reduced 
manj to be day-labourers* GhisAdis are returned ns numbering 
f07 Boute and as found, in Roll a and MahAd only. They speak 
MarAthi, aje hardworking, but dirty iii their habits andwntemperate* 
They are wandering blacksmiths and tinkers. They eat fish and 
flesh and drink liquor. The men wear a waisfccloth, jacket, arid cap 
and occasionally a turban, and the women the common Martha rolie 
and bodice. 1 They ire Hindus, worshipping the ordinary Hindu gods 
and Keeping the regular fa^ts and .feasts. They have^no headmen, 
and settle social disputes at meetings of the men of the caste* Their 
wives and childr§n help by blowing the bellows arid gathering pieces 
of old ir£n. They are a poor class. KalAi$ or di^illers are found 
only in ^on. They look and speak lifce inid&eclass ;JLar4tb4s, and 
, their dross and house% are better than those of Knribis." They distil 
and sell .liquor, and seme are husband mgn. ^hei^ stqpte food is 
rioo, pulse, and fish, and they may eat jnont animal food ^icept beef 
.and pork. They allow widow* marriage .and bflruf tliriir dead. A 
committee of eastemen settle social disputes. "They anp fairly off, 

. but have to borrow to meet weddidg and other speoial charges. Most 
of thcgrc&ri read and write Mavdtlu and Baud 'their boys to school. 
KamAthis arc returned us numbering eight soukanda# found in Pen 

* - • • ■ ’ ! /: U•*' 

- * • , r. • t■* % 

1 «■ *"■ »■! I . . .n ^ i II II ~ I ■! j . " I I li ' ll / ffctl'l l . ll lMJb 

,, H'* >: • 

1 The only deed wkjch the ear pdtil now has, w&a grabtaft by, Ibrahim Atlil 
Shah H. of Dijdpnr in 1606. It exempts Nagjipdw, Darvitfh j MttU, and llabas jntiil 
from forced labour. . • * 
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br^'ellers-, bnt b^atofthom servo as day-labourers 
■'Iivi& ip. tbftfeehed htits, and eat fish/ flesh, 

aid worship the ordinary 
are Bhairoba and ‘Khondoba. "They 
0 dehide^i^ disputes. ^fhey send their 

boys to achhcd add are poor. * KnJ^ms, or butcher*, of. Deccan origin . 
»ro fon n4£a small puxnhers in most parts of the <hgtrict. Tjbeir 
look/ sjteecb, dress; and on stoma are those of Jnw-cfass Deccan, 
MarAthfe. / They kill sheep and goats and sell theif flosn. .tfihey are ' 
carries* and unthrifty and generally in debt. They allow.Widow 
niarri&g© and employ Brahmans as their priests. Social disputes 
are settled .by a ifieeting of the toon of the gaste. They do not* acted 
thei v boys to school and are a failing class. Pa«d;e6hi« are fonnd over 
the whole, district.: They come in increasing numbers since travelling 
. has been made so easy. "They speak Hindustani bo mutinies with a 
/nSRfre of Mar&thi. They tjtfb service either with Government or. 
with private pevribns as messengers and watch men, Yery*few of them 
are married. Thov generally troop^ Marat ha or Kunhi women. f Some 
. seitlo in the district, and others desort their Wives and families airfl 
go back to thdir native country. They are groat caters, generally 
eating once a day in the afternoon, their staple food being wheat flyur, 
pulse, and butter.. They seldbm use rice. They are hck-temp&red, 
but faithful, thrifty, and obedient Most <f£ theta savo. HImoshis aro 
occasionally found as private watchmen. They generally come from 
S&bira. Their food, dress, and customs are those bf low-class ratlufsp * 
SAtycKA&ra or palm-juice drawers we returned from MAngaon and 
Mahdd.'. Tlfey have become labourers as their craft has* declined* 
owing t'o/.the recent rise* in tho pal m-toee cess. Shin des aro the 1 
offspring* of the fennfle slaves, who in former times were kept in all 
rich Mar&iha fmflilies. The caste has always been and still is 
recruited fropa the illegitimate children of upper class Hindus. 
Their look, speecb, food, dres^f and cifsboms are those of better 
class Mar&tk&s. Pure Mav£th6s and respectable Kunbis look down 
on them. ’But''/as ; a 'class they are intelligent*and w^Jl-to-do, 
earning their . Jiying «ts husbandmen and Government servants. 
They sofid theSi* feoys to school? • 

Of l Tribes, there five were with a strength of 

14,83 4 (mples\752% females or 4*10 per cent of the Hindu 

population/' Of tfcedb 10 (males 7, females 3) were* Bhils ,* 10,202 
(raales 51D0^iwh^es^>192) Kathkaris; 3029 (males 1910, females 
1713) Th^kurS r f ?32 ..(matee 106,• females 126} Vadars; and 651 
(males SO^ fomalos $52) YanjAria. , » 

Bhit.s af»e returned as/numbering ten and as found in Mah&d 
and Pen. are cultivators, labourers, and firewood 

sellers. Their wbmen are hardworkers. and help, them by hawking . 
headloads of firewbod. K&fchkaris, as a rale, are touch darker and 
slimmer than the othri* forest tribes. Thoir women are tall and 
slim, singularly dirty and Unkempt, und thefc children *au always 
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be known hy their gaunt pinched look. Jn speaking-to ono 
another they use a patois, which on. examination proves to be a 
slightly disguised Marathi. ‘TJiey hav& rib peculiar language and 

• 'show no signs of ever having had one. They rank among the/wery 
lowest Vibes, their touch being thought to defile* Their huts arc 

. of mud-daubed karvi with a peaked roof thatched wi^h palm leaves. 
Boor as tfie hu|. is, there is generally a separate cook-room. • 
<As a rule fche<only furniture is a few eai^hen pots, and pains, several 
hens and dogs,'a few fishing traps, perhaps a bow and arrows, aud 
a couple of stones for crushing husai seed. Thfey eat every sort of 
flesh except t the cow and the brojvnfaced monkey. They never 
work except whefti * forced by want. The men generally wear a 
loincloVi, a blanket, and some tattered cloth round their heads. The 
women .wear a robe and no bodice. They are very poor, being much 
giVon to drinking, ana passing dayk together without wholesome 
food. TiiAkuks are returned from the Whole district; Their surnames 
are Vir, Morch, Dombari, Vagh, Moliite,' and 'P&vdhi. They are a 
small squat tribe, maiiy of tbefn especially the women dishgjjjgt^ 
by swollen bellies; most of them witlj hard irregular features in 
sdme degree redeemed by an honest kindly expression. The tncu 
almost always shave the head except tho top-knot which is carefully 
grown. They speak "Manitlii. They are 1 truthful, honest, and 
harmless. They are hardworking, the women doing quite as much 
work as* tho men. Thoy are linsbandmen working in tho fields 
during the «hot, rainy, and early cold-weather months. At other 
limes they c find stray c 3 obs, gather firewood for sale, and wild 
fruita and roots for their own eating.. They live in huts of wattle 

* *iind dntjb with roofs of palm-leaves. Near their houses, if there 

is an open space and water, they grow vegetables. They have a few 
metal codking pots, some nets, a bow, 'arrows, anci perhaps a 
musical instrument with one string, knha. Their food is such 
coarse grain as vari and nachni, wild vegetable^, and roots. They 
are very particular about their drinkiug water} always choosing 
a spring or a good well, and taking great pains to kqop the water 
pure. Though sdber they* drink freely on grand occasions, such 
as marriages and caste meetings. The men wear a loincloth, and 
occasionally a toaistclotli, a blanket, and a pieCe of cloth tied 
round flie head. Tho women v.dar a robe very tightly wound 
round tho waist so as to leave almftst the whohf leg bare. Tho 
end of tho robe is al\<ajs tucked in at the waist and never drawn 
over the heacl. The only coyering of the tfppo* paA of the body is 
a very scanty bodice and a heavy necklace of several rounds of 
white and blue'glass beads. The Thakurs have a strong belief in 
spirits, aud are great worshippers <?i Hirva^ and are often possessed 
by VAghya. They ai'e poor but better off than the 'K&thkaris. 
VADAfes as returned as numbering 232 and as found over the whole 
district, except MahAd. Their’ home, tongue is Telugy, but with 
olhers they speak Mar&thi. , They are rude, and 

unsettled in their habits, gathering wherever a V n g- on. 

Thoy ore quarrymen and make grind-stones, hand-rinlls f r and rolling 
pins. They dig wells and ponds, and trade ip and carry salt and 
grain. Tluy live in huts of mats and ^sticks, a^d eat almost any 
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thing. They are very jfoor, livfaig:fipom hand to month. VanjAris* •■Chapter IIL* 
also called £*tft4ns/ are fofiud over the whole district with droves Population 
of. pack-buBopfcs.." tThey ^ome doritte thw fair sehson from the # 

Dob<aa to ana pdnfcs of KoUba, bringing grain «an3 

taking stdtC ^tro^'apeak a broken Mar&tlu and are a hardworking 
people- * Thdfe food is rice, *ari> ndckni, and fislk They are 

fairly oft 

Of Olasses there were three with astrSugth of 34,876 Deprcascdi 

(males llfl&T* females 17]v79).**Of these 29 (males 15, females 14) •<-*«»«* 

were Bhangitf 1 r f §4 l 477 (males 16,898, females 17,579) Mhars ; and 
870 (males 184, females 186) .MAngs, Bhanois area found in the 
n unicipal towns of Alib&g, Pen, ftoha, and MaliJLd. They haye been 
brought into the district since the establishment oh municipalities 
to* act & scavetjgers. They are well-paid and in easy circordstai^es. 

MhAbS are returned as fotmcf over the whoto district. They claim 
to be village servants* and in many villages are authorities in the 
matter of T oeundariefe, caAy Government treasure, es^ort^ travellers, 

•jT^lispose of the cafeasses of^ead*aninlals. They get small grants 
of grain from the villagers.# But their position as village servaqth 
iB not well established, the grants from the villagers boing small 
and, except din a few cases, not .supplemented by any Government 
allowance; A considefablo number find employment in tho Bombay 
army. They are on the whole a poor, people. MAngs a^e found 
in small numbers over the yholo district. They hold the hAvcst 
position among Hindus, and as a class ary poor* • 

Of Beggars there wore eleven classes Vith a strength of 3232 %egg*». 

(males 1672, foroalos 1560) or 0*b9 p^r cent of the llindn' 
population. Of these 10 (males J>, females 5) were BflarAdis $ 

3 (all males)•Ohitrakathis; 271 (males 172, females 99)dGondhh&; 

14 (males 7, females 7) Gop&la ; 1151 (malos 593, femalos 561) 

Gosdvis ; 23 (males # 12, females 11) Molars; 1375 *(1115168 693, 
females 682) Jangams; 3 (males 2, female 1) JogiS; 237 (mnlcs 105, 
females 1321 Joshis ; 133 (males 72, females *61) Kolhatis ^ and 
9 (males 8 > female 1) PAnguls. * • • 

Bha&Adi* wander about the district like Jogis. They speak 
good Mardthi and wear long dirty clothes, and be£, chanting songs 
in honour of Amb&btf i or Sapta-Snringi, and dance with* lighted 
torches in their hands. Thoy«are a falling class. Chitkak^thls or 
picture-showers, come occasionally from the ©eccan, begging from 
door to door, offering to vhow two or # thrdb dozen paintings of 
the ten incarnations of Visnwu? In ypeech, food, and dross, they 
do not dilfor fopUa l!cpv class Mardthds.. * Goift)HLis%ro returned as 
found over flu* whole district. ,7K2w in the name of the goddess 
Bhav&m? &<#>$£$ come^ke the Chitrakathis from the Deccan. 

They are honoured as priests by the Mhars. Thoy sing and fiance, 
begging frojn dojr t0 door. In speech, dress, and diot, they do not 
differ front fpw c|aes Slardfchds, GosAVis are returned as found over 
the whole Their 4mmbors seem to%e declinfng. HolArs, 

who aro HtogS in the DeoOan and Mhfirs in the Southern Marhtha 
Country, are beggars who come from the Deccan and dajico with a 
stick ornamented withpeacSck’s feathers and hong with bells. They 

a 653—10 
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speak a" broken Mar&thi. Except that they eat beef, they do not 
differ in food or ip dress from low class Marathtfs. Janqams arc 
retained as numbering' 1375 hnjl as fou^l bvor'&id whole district. 
' They hare no subdivisions, and* their surnames are Gandhari, 
Kedari, M&Mbin, TJbh&le, Devark, Mhaskar, /Padhaveh, and 
MaMgunder They came into the district from Shfiig^npnr and 
Shambhn MaMd^v in the S&t&ra district and the Saifti&tik. Both 
men and woitfenJook like Mairithds an$ Gosdvis.* Their children 
are named by some ono among them who is considered 'learned. 
They bag, act ‘as ministrants to village gofls,; etui" Cultivate. 
They arp in p. wretched state, and ihere is no 'likelihood of their 
„ improving. J 001 & t>r Yogis come from the Deccan and wander 
about the district. Some speak Hindustani and some Maft&jri. A 
few belong to the slit-e&r or K&nphate sect, who wear large round 
pieces of wood* or ivory in their ears. u The rest are either prophets, 
telling what is going to happen, or they are showmen carrying about 
misformed bullocks and other animals. Theft staple food is millet and 
pulse, but they have no objectioh to £sh or buy* animal food, ex qpnt 
beef and pork. ThojfTive eithor in rost-hofises or under cloth ^canopies, 
wHioh they tako with them. Most of them worship Shiv. They 
bufy their dead. Josms, or astrolpgors, also known a# Kudbude 
ou dram-beating astrologers, are a class of MftrAtha beggars. They 
occasionally come to the district from Itatnagiri. Some of them know 
liow «to read and writo Marathi, foretell events by a reference to the 
Marathi cglolUlar, and toll fortunes f roniliues on the hand. In speech, 
dress, and food, they do not differ from low-class Mardthas. KolhAtis, 
who grander in small bauds over the district in tho fair months,*are 
tumblers; and their women prostitutos. 'Panquls are Deccan Kunbi 
boggars, who wan dor through the Streets early in the mpjmiug, shout¬ 
ing tho names of Hindu gods. Some danco and sing from door to 
duor, calling^on Vithoba. They wear long ragged boats and white 
turbans, and in language and food do not differ from Marathas. 

Musalma'ns, According to tho 1881 census, numbered 17,891 
or 4*o8 per cent of k the population. They are chiefly fftiind in tho 
towns of Alibdg, Pen, Roha, Mdngaon, and Mahdd. v ; • 

They include four main classes: Konkanis or Jnm&fcis, Ddldis 1 or 
fishers, Decoanis, and Gujaratis*. As in R^tndgiri, the Konkanis 
and D;lhlis claim to be partly descended from Arab and Persian 
'settlers, sonic who fl&d from Kufa in the Euphrates valley, about* 
ilie year 700 \a.h. 82), to escape %> cruelfcjoa ofc thodieroe- governor 
Hajj&j Ibn Yusuf, and others* who catafras tinders and. adventurers. 
Early in tho tenth cbntfiry, * Arab and Persian HusalittinS wore 
settled in largo numbers in Ohaul, where they had Mosques and 
a governor of their own who decided tfioir dispute^. 2 - "The first 
settled were probably recruited by bands of refugees from the 
oppression^ of tho Karmdtians (a.t>. 928 - 926) «in.d of Hal4ka the 
T&rUr *(aj\ 1258), by Persian and* Arab traded foreign 

•t • - 

—-—- c . - ■ ■ . ■ — ■— ■■ »»-r ■ 

1 Othor MiwalmAns pun ninety derive this word fronted* dma,^ put away, aa if 
outcast**, M ol os worth a exidAnatiop from (kitcui, fishing tkoho correct. 

a Mas’tuU {01$), Prairies d*0r, 11. 86. . \ 
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mercenaries who flocK# jte Jttii tli^" ebief gqpport" of 

As Mnedbfla^g,p<Jwer*w|(ii never thoroughly established in Kel4ba, 
and/ as th^5^^%\x»ccn*d ,of. an£ attempt on the part of- tfafe■ 
Ahmadhaei^lfefi^i^ force the fimdus to embrace Isldm, it seems , 
probable,iaulk of Kol4bap»Mu8almd,ns are ~of jDarfc foreign , 
descent. V Vptiltip. the last thirty years, from ^ the-increase &i 
communication' waffcween the coast and the inland parte, a few Deccan 
biitchbi^indlctaftsmen hive made their appeartmce in the district. 
But tteirmnmijer is so small.that they hardly form a distinct class. 
During r the samb lame a considerable ^number of Bohora, Khoja, 
ard ldetnan traders have come to the* district fErom* Gujarat and 
Bombay ■ • #* 

' A|Mb#s41:Kottl« MusalmAns can speak*a more or less- co-opt 
Hindostdnu. Sut the home speech of the Konkanis is a dialect of 
M ar/tthi, of the* Deccanis Deccani Hindustani with a mixture of 
Mardthi; and of the GujaHtis Gujar&ti or Cutchi. 

• .^oSKiesb^ whick almost all Mnsajm&ns wear, either 

thin like the konkanis and S3ohor&s, full like tho Momans, or slnjrl 
or full Hko tWKfaojds and Doccanis, the Kolaba Musalmdns differ 
from KoUba Hindus ljy being larger-boned and higher ffcatimwl, 

. and Jh& Bohqr&s, Khojas, Mcmans, and a few of the Konkanis, by 
being fairer skinned. • 

Well-to-do Konkanis hav<£ one-storiod houses of brick and iftortar 
with from four Weight rooms. They seldom use tables # or chairs, 
their furniture consisting of a few Indian*carpets, cots, quilt^ and 
some low stools. The building cost of a rich man's house varids* 
from £100 to £200 (Rs, 1000 - Rs. 2000), that of a middle class 
man from £9P to £50 (Rs. 200 - Rs. 500), and that of a poor man 
from £2 10s. to £5 (Rs. 25-Rs. 50). Houses are seldom hired, 
as every family, whether rich or poor, tries to have a house of its 
own. • 

The Konkani's ordinary food is rice and fish, or ndchni bread 
-eaten with fish; meat, partly because fish takes its place and 
partly because of the want of local butchers, is little used, except 
at festivals ^ dinner parties. Bohor&s, Khoj&s, and Mem an b cat 
rice, pulse, atid wheat *>r rice bread with vegetables or fist, while 
Deccatds 'prefbr^Indiah millet broad and pulse curry with*a large m 
seasoning* of chSlies. They take two meals* one in # the morning 
thepHwjr jn the*evening. ?S%e dp,ily celt of fpod, to a rich Musalm&n 
family ofJOfl-c prJiv^ persons^varies from Is. p&. to 2s. (annas 12 - 
Re. 1); tflMS middle olasfl family from Is. to Is. 6J. (annas 8-12); 
and to % poifefa^pily frou* fiet to Qd. (annas 4-6). 



boilod 
ve$ 

£2 

births;, # to4>Se^hs. Except a "Jew»Khoj&s and rich 
Konkanis, no KolabaiKiW^lmans drink tea or coffee. Of intoxicating 
drinks and narcotioS a fewtyonng Konkanis and most of tho D&ldis 
drink liquor, and many Koakanis chaw tobacco, : and a "few of the 
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poorer 'classes„ eat betel-l3j*vfes. Fdw KolSba Musalmdos . eat or 
drink opium, or smoke heipp. ' ' 

THe matins liead-dresa is generally a tuib&u ¥he l&mkania wear 
eitlifer a Brahman-like turban or a tall Pdjrsi-like hat, and&pme wear, 
head-scarves or })hentas of silk like the head-dress of^ahoj^s and 
Homans. The Shia Bohotes frear the (pktjardti white'/ eJoeely- 
bdund oval turbos ; the Khojtf& and Memane ww 0 $tottfcft silk * 
or embroidered headscarf; tmd the Dec^auis a Mar^thft-h^e white 
or red loosely-wound turban. The cost of a Kflnfratf tip Deccan 
Hindu-like turban varios from (3*. to 10#. (R». 3 - jf^f Ogtfcon, 
and from £ Wo £3 .(Rs.10-Rs.80) if of cotton with embroidered 
ends. .The Meman'and Khoja head-scarves * of ootfcdn wifii Silver 
embroidery cost from £2*to £3 (Rs. 20-Rs. 30)** C^ttbn Wbans 
nre/isod daily and silk turbans on holidays and feasts* The every 
day turban lasts for about throe years, and the dress tprtita for 
more than ten years! The house dress of rich* and well-to-do 
Konkanis, Khojas, Bohor&s, and MemanS is £ skull cap, a shirt 
foiling to f he knees, a waistcoaf, an cl a pair of^rousfers. Oil going 
dnt they add a#long coat. The poor try to get a new suit for 0#- or 
8 s. (Rs. 3 - its. 4) on the Rarnz&n or Bakri-ld festivals, which lasts 
for, a year. Deccanis wear a tight-fitting jacket and a^>air of tight 
trousers, or a waistclotli. On going out the/ add a long coat ana a 
turban. t Konkanis and Decyanis wear country-made high-heeled 
slipper*, aud Bohor&n, Khojas, and Meraans wear high-heeled Gujarat 
shoos. The\prico of shoes, of all kinds rangos between 2s. to 4a. 
(Re.l-Rs.2). A rich Musalm&n's wardrobe is worth from £10 to 
,£20 {Rs. 100-Rs. 200), a middle class man's stock of clothes from 
£3 to £0 (Jts.30-Rs. GO), and a poor man's from £1 to £1 10*. 
(Its. 10 -Rs^ 15). A rich Musalm&h spends from £1 to $1 JO*. (Rs. 10. 
its. 15) a year-on his clothes, a middle class man from 12a. to £1 
(Rs. 6-Rs, 10), and a poor man from 4*. to G*. (Rs. 2-Rs. 3). 

Most women, except Bohora Kho ja and Mem an women, woar 
the Ifindu Yobe ad(l short-sleeved bodice, covoring the back and 
fastened in a knot f in front. . Bohora women wear the Gujarati dress, 
the short head-scarf, the gown or petticoat, and the short-sleeved’ 
backtabs bodice,® honckli or angia . Khoja and Memap women 
wear a large shirt falling to the knees, loose trousers- rather tight 
at the ankles, and a head-scarf or odn&. 

JBxcopt Bohora Kbsja and Homan women,* wh§ use talk, most 
Musalui&n wbmen who Wear Jhe Hindu and bodice, pj&e cotton, 
or, in the case of rictaKonkani women/alk robes with silver borders 
for ceremonies And fe&tivals. A cotton robe cpsta* fraC^S*. to 10*. 
(Rs, 2-Rs.5), a cotton and-sil^ robe from £1 to'fS'fRe. 10- • 
Rs. 20), and a silk robe with a silver bordeKfrpm £3 kp £10*(Rs. 50- 
Bs. 100). A pair of cotton robes generally lasts fromabt to twelve 
months, bat a silk vobe with silver borders, which is $$&entfly the 
bride’s outfit, lasts a lifetime. J ^ ’ ‘ 

Except Bohora womoh who wear G ujardti Slippers, ■nQMSghkmtfaadan 
woman wears shods. A few rich Konkanis arCctlmWl/ MttealmAn 
women whq do not appear in public. Rich Konkara,women sometimes 


go out at night to pty visits., drawing over their 

* «■ * - * 1 *> 
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heads, which covers body exodpt l the face and feed, and 
Bohora women year a large dark clfcak, that entirely shrouds 
their figure, with gauge openings in front of the ©yes., Other wpmen 
wear-thesai^dihslfcout'Oi-ftoors^which they wear in the house. The > 
Colour is red' Jdftw ttturange, and white among Konkaui widows. 
The ward^lbe of a rich jyonkanj Bohora 'or Mem an woman is 
worth frothed tb £50 (Rsl200-Bs^00); of a middle class woman 
from £$ to (Bp. 80 - Bs. 120 ); and of a poor woip&n from £3 to 
£5 (Rs.SOirRa.50Jf, © ° 

B^hoMs* £$L0J&*r Memans, and some rich Konkanis are fond of 
dressing their children in gay # clothes. Their hoys wear silk or 
* mbroiefered skull caps of Bombay moke, silk or 0 ohiuiz trousers, a 
bhirt $nd flfc WU&stcoat, and Konkani girls* wear the Hindu rpbe and 
bodice, an8 Bohora, Khoja, and Meraan girls wear the same,dress as 
their xpothenr. ° Their ornaments are a large golden ring or hdhsli, 
worn round the neck, and a pair of Jcadds, or gold or silver bracelets. 
Some ox these ornataontsoare presents from grand-parents and near 
relations on birth and other ceremohios. Poor Musalmdns generally 
allow thoir children to run qbout without clothed till o they are seven * 
or eight yearsP old. Except gold or silver finger rings, no mon 
wear ornaments. Bohora, Khoja, and Meman women always 
wear gold necklaces end bracelets. Their only silver ornament 
is an anklet* for which gold is never used. The other classes 
have no objection to silver anklets, bracelets, and even necklaces. 
Among the Konkanis and Deccanis, no married womftn is 
without, a galsar or necklace of gold ajid glass beads', which is 
first worn on the wedding night and is never taken off so long 
as the husband is alive. Besides this necklace almost &\\ women 
begin married life with a good store of ornaments. Their parents 
give them at? feast one nose-ring, a set of gold earrings/ and silver 
finger-rings ; and their husbands are bound to invest in ornaments 
as much money as the dowry, which is generally £12 14s. (Rs.127). 
Even in poor famtlies women are careful to keep thoir marriage 
ornaments, Jbut they are sometimes forced to part with them in 
.times of d&Lr food or of scanty work. * Roughly* a Bohora, Khoja, 
Momftn, or rich Konkani woman’s ornaments vary in value from 
£lG0fco £200 {Rs. 1000-Rs. 2000); a middle claBs woman’s from 
£20 to^iSSO (Rs. 200 - Rs. 800): and a poor woman’s from 4*2 to £5 
(Rs. 29 .B*. 60 ). 


Except the jKhojds, Bohor£s, and Meipans who are traders, 
fTojn B100*fco £id® (RsflOOft-Ra. 2000) a year, most rich 
Musaimk&& aflre landholders.^ A few Deccap' craftsmen, butchers. 


dyers, atm hardware sellers, too few to form distinct classes, earn 
from £4 to^ y £10j(|ls. 50-Rs. 1Q0V The poor are either constables, 
messemirar&/b^^ serv^pts, or labourers. „ 

Almost shopkeepers, and craftsmen rest on the 

Ramz&n aiKL3api-Xa festivals, and on the last two days of the 
Muharr«$t'ijQipj&s and Bobords, in addition to the regular holidays, 
rest for a jW if they hear jk the death of one of their leading men, 
or of tbrir faigh 

As a clads the AKbdg °lfusalmfos are orderly, contented, and 
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fairly Imrdworking. The Bohor&s, Khojas, jand Memanfi are noted 
for their neaf tidy and sob it habits, and the Kenkpnis and Deceanis 
for their vigour and shpewdn^ss. ' • • • 

• • Except the Bohor&s, Khojds/ Mpmans, and ,a lew rich Kofckani^ 

landlords and traders, who can meet their> miwri&g® and other* 
special expenses and" save* tha majority - of Kol&ba MusakLm&ns, 
through fofidness for Bhow and good. KVing and ffcOia want of 
forethought, arc 'generally driven to seek the moneylenders aid to 
moot their marriage? and special expenses.* Hence many beholders 
have lost their lands, either by mortgage or, safe/ v the 

poor classes live almost from hand to mouth, aifd ar^^QKietimes 
forced, through tbo'.presstire of their creditors, to leayo the district 
in seartjji of employment. . - ? ; ^ \ X 

Ijf matters of marriago each class of Muealgi&ns forms 1 a separate 
community. A Konkani .will not give his daughter to A J)p&Cani 
or other Musalmdn, nbr will a Bohord, Khoja, or* Meman take a 
wife oxcept from the women of his own clafis.* Thejooal Musalrndns 
have no special laws or orprnizalion, Jpufc in ca^te disputes'or family 

• quarrels their jpdg8, or kazi, is chosen as arbitrator, and Settles tho 
caYio with the help of some leading laymen. Any one >#ho neglects the 
IcayVs decision is fined from 2s. Gd. to 5 s. (Rp. Ij-Ra. 2^), and.this 
fiye is added to the mosque fund to meat lighting ^id other charges. 
Koldba Musalmdns do not acknowledge any single least ^ s, their 
religious* head; there are several kdzie , each of whom has separate 
. authority pvtjr his own congregation. The Shia communities have 
no local religious head, * Tney occasionally go-to Bombay-to .have 
disputes settled by the muJchi if they are Khojas, or by the deputy 
'Mulla if ^liey are D6udi Bobor&s. 

Koldba Jfusalm&ns as a body # are fairly religious. • t3t. few of the 
most devout go to the mosque for the five daily prayers ; the less 
pious content themselves with attending the n^psquo on Fridays ; 
and, even tho most careless, are present, at* tlip special Ramzdn 
and Bakri-Id services. Though some of their social observances are 
more or less Hindg in spirit Konkani Musalm&ns seldom worship 
or pay vows to Hindu gods. Except the^Bohor&s and Khojas who* 
aro of the Shia»faith, all Koldba Musalmdns are Sunnis,. tho 
Konkani belonging to the Shafai school, and the Decqtnis and 
Meman$ to the Hanafi school. 1 The ^Jiiaa include the two branches 
•of Kazarians and ^ustdlians of the Ismdili Beit, 2 ' TJfe chief 
representatives of the Mustdlian faith are Jj^e Bijhurd^, the followers 
of the Mulla Saheb of Surat,* Thoughjfeen sectarians, hating and 
hated by the regular#Sunnis* and other MusMindns net of the 
Jdnstdlian sect, their reverence for Ali and fbr their ^Jiigh priest. 


1 Tho Sunnis, otherwise called the Sunat Jamil, the IlM ieot tf MtU^dm&nn, 
follow the tenets of the Your Imdqis or teachers, Shif&i, Abu Ham!** ’Malik, and 
Hainb&l. The Shifais are most common in Arabia andem tho Koift^ Wd ^fRlabir 
coasts, tho Hanafis arc hugest soot spread all over, the world, sad the Maliks and 
Hainliahs ore small bodies solely found In Arabia, ,Theas in the 

form.oi certain prayers. Their oreodk tbo earn©.'. •>' c '* ,>* "'X -, 


2 The origin i)f the names T*mi>|iin and Mnafatiifi n adTA W the TJjdna 
Account, Bonify Gazetteer. XIII . gfifr, ' ’■’* 

■ J - ■ ; ■*. ^ &x*> * • * 
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BeomB to be further than # is th& case 

among the Kbohis,* whbAbelbtog to ' &e Naterian class. They 
seem to follow, the* ordimfry rules of.right. and wrong, punishing 
drunkenness, oth^r rfbts generally held dugracofuli 

Bolior&s a^d Kho}^a ao not attend tho Sunni mosqpes, nor have 
they any inbbtmg plaoe 6f thoir qwu in the district. # They pray 
in thebvhou^fi, w& many of therm*come to Bombay •during tljo 
Muhanam/ : ’ * • 

The Shi&s of this Nazarian^ranch are the followers Of His Highness 
Aga Ali Shiy* fhe son of His/Highness the late Aga Khgtn. They 
beUeve ^n the divinity of Ali am} adopt tho mystic halij-Hit^du faith, 
tli'tt Al l ^fas the tenth incarnation of Vishnu, ahfl that the head of 
Aga AJi Sha^s house is Ali r s representative. They have no local 
relip one head;, nor any special place of worship. They. g\ to 
Bombay- tb. be nfarried by theif priest or tfiukhi, a deputy of Aga 
Ali Sh&h. , Except that their women practise Hindu rights at 
pregnancy and birth, their customs do not greatly, differ from 
those of* Sunnis or of •Mustdliaij Shifts. • • 

The religious officers of the Kobtba Musalmans are the Icazi or? 
marriage registrar, the mulla or priest, and the mujdvar or beadle* 

The kdzi, •who unde^ Musal man rules was a civil and Criminal 
judge, is now only u marring cf registrar and preacher. Some kdsHS 
hold grants of land. As in other partstof the Konkan, though only 
one of them holds tho post, all members of the Kdzih family 
add the word kdzi to their names asa#sumnme. A few*can read 
and understand tho Kuron, but many «;an ofkly repeat the marriage 
seryfce^ Their fee for a marriage is generally 5*. (Rs. 2 J), but "rich 
families give them presents of shawls and head-scarves. ® 

Althpugh lffe not necessarily hereditary, the post of mUlla passes 
from father to son if the son is fit to hold it. A mullets duties.are 
to read the burial service and certain funeral services on the first, 
third, tenth,, thirtieth, and fortieth days after a death- He also leads, 
daily prayera in tho mosque as pesh imam, and sometimes reads 
sermons, on special occasions. Fer a funeral service he is paid from 
Is. 3d. to 2s, 6d. (annas lOrRs. 1J), and for serving the*mosque he 
gets from £i 1 to £2 (Rs. 10-Rs. 20) a year from thePmosqueJEund. 

Th^ i »Atjdvar orbeaefte, is the lowest religious office-bearer. Most 
beadles are jbf.'fSttmble origirf and sometimes serve a shrine for 
many generations. Their chief duties are tolook after the shrino 
and receive pffe^ngs.* Th&y^jiye either on charity or by tillage. 

Of Mu^Jm^n .noligiaus beggars/ or* fakirs* a few are Konkani 
Musalmans, and ' softie come from the Deccan. They are not 
perma&eat sBftleraand do-nOfcfonrfa community." The few Konkani 
beggars have ‘wives andL Children, and therefore belong tp tho 
bdskara pr lajv^bidin^Qlafls; /They live by begging and alma 

Of Reside* ■ the mosques, which are few and 

supported by priyate nontributions, there are fLfey ulgdhs or special 
prayer-pUc^^ outei4^hcrtOwns r which were built dhring the time of 
Musal u»$£i Hue.; power, the practice‘of 

holding special prayete/^ hajs dedi^ed, and ipe holiday 
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Bormorrs are, now read in the mosques'. Tie local Shia communities 
have no separate places of jjrorship. They pray afe their own housos 
and never join the'local Mm salmons in tEeir mosques* - 

* There are three leading iMusalin&n fairs, one at Pen and two at 
AlibAg. The Pen fair is held in honour of Sh&h Badr Mid-din on the 
15th of Paush Shudh (DecembeisJanuary). It lasts for fire days and 
is attended "by thousands of people from Bombay and /the country 
round. The two AlibAg fairs aore held in honour of Pir;j3idi Sdt 
Gazi and of Pit Att ShAh. The Sidi ’saint, as his name ^hpWS? is 
believed to hare been ten and a half feet high. Ha ls said to have 
fallen in,.a*battle with the HinduB v After the victory hal^ of the 
revenue of tho village of Pedamblo was allotted far the jjse of his 
shrine^ r and is still enjoyed by the Habshis of Janiira. •'Saint Ali 
Sh^h, in wli^so honour the other Aliblg fair is held, is Said to Jbe 
the first Musakndu who came to th6 place, and fo have giv^h his 
name to Alibdg. Th6 shrine has a yearly endowment of £1 6s* 
(Rs, 18), and one of the saint's lineal c dosopndants is etill tho 
manager of thb shrine. Few Kblab^MusahnAns go on pilgrimage 
to Mecca, nor,, for* long, have tbo'Suniy MnsalinAns tried to add to 
their number by converting Hindus or ShiAs to theiT 5 faith* 

«Few «rich Musalman w omen appear in public. TheeDeccani and 
Khoja women go out in the same dross as ‘they weay at home, but 
tho Bohora women, when they appear in public, shroud themselves 
in a c dark cloak which falls from thejhead with a gauze opening 
in front-of i|ie eyes. Except the Bohoras and KhojAs, who do not 
employ the regular KAzi at their marriages, almost all Kolaba 
, Mu^iluiAns have their marriages registered’ by the KAzi-and 
pay his dues. Among rich Konkanis marriages are performed 
at an earjy ago, and, for the sake of economy, these, is seldom a 
betrothal If they can afford it most MusalmAns try- to .marry 
within a month or two after betrothal. The r marriage ceremonies 
last for six days. The first four days are* sppnt in seclusion, or 
rnanjha , applying turmeric to the bodies of the brido and bridegroom. 
On tbe fifth da^ comes the marriage procession e&d marriage 
services, and, on* the sixth day, the bride is taken home by thd 
bridegroom. Tq : a rich man a son's wedding costs from £100 to £200 
(Rs. lOflO-Rs. 2000) and a daughter's wedding from £70 , to ,&1O0 
(Rs. 7(H)-Rs. 1000) ; to a middle class man a sdn's wedding costs from 
£30 to £50 (11s. 300-Rs. 500) and a daughter's from £20.to £30 
(Rs.200 - Rs.,300) jto a poor man a son’s wedding cost§ from £10to£15 
(Rs. 100 -Rs. 150) and a daughters frg^a* £5 3) £8 ,,{RsI 50-Rs. 80). 
Few Konkanis,,koejb t tho seventh-month pregnancy ceremopy. On 
the sixth day after a birth, some women prepare boiled rice, fish, and 
cocoanuts in honour of the goddess Chhathu \ Theaaeriffce^.or akika^ 
cererqony is performed by the rich on the seventh day After.birth, and 
by poor and middle class families when the child is two pi three years 
old. This ceremony costs a rich man from £3 to £5 (RSt^O -;Rs. 50), 
a middle class man from £2 to £3 (Rs. 20-Ha. 30), aud a pobr man 
€1 (Rs. 10). Wh3*h aT>oy or girl is four years four-months and four 
days old, the initiation, or bismilla x ceremony.m;^peffqrihpd/ If tho 
parents are rich they give a dinner partyi to 
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their means from £5 tc.^8 (Rs. 50 -Rs.80); if middle^ class-or poor 
they distribute sweetmeats among frien Is and relations. 

A dying ^fusausUm i^made to listen, t4 the. chapter of the I^urdn 
which tells of 'the.gloriousfuture of* the believer. Tho creed .and ' 
grayer fof fprgivenes^* are read, and .a few drops of honey or sugared 
water are dropped into the dying jpan *13 mouth. Aftej* death the 
eyes apd inoutn arb closed. N o sooner iB life gone than preparations 
are madeJfa ,< ’the burial.’ The bodj is washed, shryuded in a new 
white ’ shroud sweet with camphor and scents,’ .laid on a bier, 
and carried pit the ghoalderS' of four men, with the cry Ld-illa ha 
ilia alldh, * Thfcre is no god but God/ Whep the bearers reach the 
gray©, which, has meanwhile be£n dug by labo^fners, ^li’oy* lay tho 
bod^ with its head to the north leaning jbo the right side, m that 
the face turns towards Mecca or the west. Then, laving $od^ of 
consecrated eolith close to th$ body, the iftourners.mi the gravo 
repeating the verse of the Kiydu : * Of earth -W e made you, to earth 
We return you, and from # earth shall raise yon on tho resurrection 
day/ ’Then, roturnipg to the housa of piourning and standing at 
the doer, they repeat a prayerffor tho soul of tha dead, and all but* 
near relations apd friends, wBo stay to dine, go to the'ir hoifles. Qn 
the mofning of the third dfty a feast called zidvat is held. A large 
company of delations npd friends meet in the mosque, and apportion 
of the Kurdn js read, ending Vitk a prayer that the merit of the act 
may pass to the soul of tho dead. Besides the third day after depth, 
the tenth, twentieth, thirtieth, and fortieth days arc observed dtlier 
by giving dinner parties or distributing sweetmeats And* sugared 
water, after the usual prayers for the peace*of the sonl of the dpad. 
Thetdeath of a grown merabor of his family costs a rich man from * 
£10 to £20 (Rs. 100-Rs. 200), aqd a middle class or poor man 
from £8 to £®«(Rs. 80-Rs. 60). • 

The Kolaba Musalmdns have made little advai^cc in education. 

A few of the rich #nd well-to-do men send their boys to Kazis 
or Mullfis to gain some knowledge of the Kuri'tn, nnd about ten per 
cent of the frholo send their boys to Marathf schools; bub none 
teach their boys English. No KoUba Musalm&n lias risen in 
Government service, beyond tho rank of forest inspector or chief 
constable. • 

. f *' m 

JahAtis, or members of the community, as the leading hrauch of 
Konkan Mus&lmtos are called,«are chiefly Shaikhs, though th*ere nro # 
one or two Syeds, such os the Madnis from Medina and the Jdrusis 
from Badramaht. Sinnorfallies oell themselves Kh&ns,*but it seems 
probable , that they are not of Afghan descent, but are tho representa¬ 
tives of successful soldiers who won the title of Khln. As a rnlo 
Konkanis 4*. not prefix Shaikh tc* their names, but add p. surname 
taken either from thekv calling as Khofc KAzi, or Choghle, or from 
their dwelling place els Pagiorlkar and Tungekar. Their women 
add Bibi. t(5 their names. Their home speech is iionkani Mar&thj, 
with a. sHghtiy .pepnliar pronunciation ami a mixture of Urdu, 
Persian, and Arab words . 1 v ,Tfie men are tall/tliki, brown-skinned, 
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i Of peculiar words the^use khajpar for kotice, where ; awnr for here ; kandla 
for kaw.la, why ;jdpnt for ‘bofae, speak ; and ov/ti for vikn*, sell. 
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and wkh high features that often hear a notable trace of Arab 
blood. As a rule the moufehavo the head, bat ^pme young men 
and almost all. boy & wear aAcpolock, talu, a tttle*above the forehead. 

* Th« board is generally short 6 and soidbwhat scanty. Sorao of 
the rich and well-to-do wear a -Mar&tha-Brdhmau, others a 
Parsi, and c others an Arab head-dress. All wear a Hindu coat, 
a^long shiA falling to the knees, and loose trousers, or in-doors 
a waistelotli. f . The poor wear a. skull cap, a jacket, and a 
waist cloth, or a kerchief passed* through <a string and wrapt round 
the loins. The? women, who are generally short, delicate, fair, 
and well-featured, wear a Mardtha robe, a shopt-sleeyed bodice 
covering tho^back fpid tied in a kno’t in front, and a cliint-z petticoat, 
worn 'under the robe which also serves them as .a night dress. 
They 3o not use shoes or slippers. On going out, upper class 
women wrajf themselves from head Ao foot in a king white sheet 
showing only tlio face, but poor women have no special outdoor 
dress. Tlio rich and well-to-do dress they 1 boys either in plain or 
embroidered skull caps, a muslin or chintz jacket, and tight trousers. 

. f Their ornaments arc gold or silver wfistlcts and silver anklets. Tlio 
poor weftr a piftco of cloth tied round thdSr loins. All«Musalm&n girls 
wear tlio Manltha robe and bodice, with such women’s ornamonts 
aff^their parents can afford. * Both men ant\ women rfl*o neat and 
clean in their habits. The women, though honest an ch hard work in g, 
add nothing to the family iifcomo. The men arc hospitable, hard¬ 
working apd sober, but, as a clastf, haughty, pr&ud, and hot- 
tempeved. ^Though thrifty iu every day* life, their fondness for 
sho)y and good living often brings them into money difficulties. 

t # Some are landholders, holding estates granted them as Kdzis 6r as 
preachers, and others have villages which they originally took in 
form. Others trade witli Bombay iu rico and tiiubfef) and some 
in salt, others hold posts as forest inspectors and police chief 
constables. The majority of tlio poorer families*work as husbandmen 
and Hold labourers. In religion all are Sunnis of' the Shafai school, 
but few are religions or careful to say their prayers. TJiough almost 
all the towns anrUlarger villages have old mosques, most of them are 
in bad repair. In towns the mosques arc kept in repair by private 
subscriptions and lines. To manage the mosque every town or village 
has, brides theKazis, some mviauxlin or wardens and treasurers, who 
keep thiV accounts and manage the mo^quo. Social disputes aro settled 

* by calling meetings* of t-lio community and acting in accordance 
with the vote of the majority. c Finca-ary Iqyiedon any one who 
breaks the Jvazi’s decisions. ‘ Besides doily prayers, a service is held 
on special oe(*ision*r and festivals, when thfcysing hymns and 
psalms in praiso of God and of the Prophet, going on till near 
midnight. Before breaking up they hand round flowers find rose¬ 
water, and take ten, coffee, or milk. The cost of these services is 
generally met by subscriptions and sometimes freto the mosque fund. 
Ho women attend these meetings. Konkauis generally marry among 
relations and in t^oir.6wn community. It is thought degrading to 
marry with any other class of Musalm&ns. As ajrule ^oys aro married 
ai from eighteen to twenty, and girls at from* 1 eleven to fourteen. 
Though there is *no religious objection 1 'to the practice, the higher 
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families disapprove pf widow marriago. • A married *voman may bo 
known by her Tjj^ekeued teeth and fier ^five or seven stringed 
necklace of glass and. go!A beads ; a widow is known by her fvhitp . 
robes. Their staple food is riCe or nachni broad, and fish. # On 
account of its'dearness animal food is little used. Their chiof 
drink is Water, but rich families and those that liavcjspent some 
years in Bombay drink tea with sugar but without milk. They ufco 
no narcotics except chov^ng and smoking tobacco, and, like tho 
Dulditi, many of tho lowor class drink liquor. 'Except enough 
Arabic to recite,parts of the Kunin, they take little interest in 
teaching their children. Of late yoars some of. Jho ripfrei* families 
have begun to send their boys to Bombay to loaVn English. . 

Daldxs, or fishermen,- from dalail fishing, claim the same origin 
as the regular Konkanis. Though they visft «md ma^ bo seen in 
Koldba villages, most if not .all belon g td Habsan. Like Konkani 
Musalmdns they are tall # or middle-sized, thin, and brown-skin nod, 
Tho men shave tho tycad, sometime* leaving a forelock. JQiey wear 
tho beard either short or fuJl,^and dress in a skijl-cap or a piece of 
cloth loosely w^und round t.hb head, a shirt, u tight fitfiug jacket, api 
a waisteloth. Rome villagers wear only a skull-cap and a waist¬ 
coat, and tid a kerchief ronml Hie loins, passing it through ft string. 
Tho women ^ire tall or middle-sized, thin, brown-skinned, aiiu 
with rogular features. They wear fcbo Manitlii robe, a bodice, 
and a chintz "petticoat under tlio robo, which serves^ as a flight 
dress. They liiivo no special outdoor dress, except that some 
families put on a long white sheet. Except the women of # rich 
families tliey'appcar in public, but do not add to the family income*.* 
Both men and womon arc rather dirty and untidy. Thoy speak a 
Mar&thi muArtike that used by tho Jamatis. The IkUdis are nqt 
now fishers, but husbandmen, seamen, servants, and constables. 
They are hardworking, but, being fond of liquor, aro seldom well- 
to-do or able to stave. They form a distinct community and marry 
only among themselves, or with other poo^ Konkani families. 
Their manners and customs do -not differ from .those of Jamatis, 
and, like them, they settle their disputes by holding meetings, 
presided over by, the Kazi and Mul la. They a me Sunnis of tho 
Bhriiai school, but few # of them are religions or careful to say their 
prayers. They do not send tljeir boys to school, and, on tha whole, 
are rather a declining class. • • 

Besides Korikanis* and Dftldis^ who forift the chief part of tho 
"Kolaba Musalrmln population, there pre throe special communities, 
Gujardfc and Cutcli # Bohoras, Khojas, and Momafis, all of whom 
are traders^ tely como from Bombay. 

BohorAs of the D&udi, or Mulla Sfthob, sect aro foiyid in 
small noimbers in some of the large towns. They speak Gujarati 
amqpg theiyselveV and Mar&fchi or Hindustani* with others. Tbo 
men arc tall €r of middle heignt, thin, and^eithcr light-skinned or 
brown. They shave tho head, wear the beard •k>ng and full, and 
d re as in a white turban, or a skull cap if in-doors, a coat, a shirt, a 
waistcoat, and a pair of#k>ose trousers. Tho women, who aro 
either tall, or of middle height, delicate, and fair with regular 
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featured, drosr, ( \n a petticoat of two or threo yards of chintz -or silk, 
a backless bodice, and a scarf of three or"four yards of lino 
^nmslki or silk f co coVer r thrf , uj>per part of v t.fie b&Jy. On going out 
they put on a large cloak which eovers them from head to foot, 
leaving small gauze openings for the eyes. Though’honest and 
hardworking, they do not add to the family income.' Both''men 
and women are rjoufc and clean in their habits. Bohor&s deal in 
hardware and'miscellaneous articles, such as iron vessels, tin-pots, 
lanterns, mirrors?, tllroad, pins, hemp and 6 cotton ropes, string, and 
paper. They a iv hardworking and sober, and are said to he very 
thrifty ap<f. \yolUto-do. They get their* stock from their agents in 
Bombay. They are not permanent settlors, and go to Gujar&t 
every third or fourth year. They marry among thoni selves only, 
bringing wiv^s either c from Bombay or (xujar&t. They form a 
separate comm unity, -and, c as far as possible, do not’ mix with other 
Masalm^ns. They ard Sbi&s in faiilf belonging to the Must&lian 
branch of the lsiinUli sect, and are known as Daudi Bohor&s from 
the name of a Giulia whose sudeossipn was deputed. Their high 

• priest is the M/illa' Salicb of Surat to c wliom they send yearly dues 

thVongh his deputy at Bombay. They teach then*boys as much 
Gujarat.j as is wanted for keeping accounts, but no English, nor do 
they take to any calling but trade. . 1 

Kiro.TAjS, properly Khu'<\jtt t moaning a teacher, a merchant, ora 
hardware found in small numbers in soiye of the large towns. They 
are settlers i'fom Cuteh and Gnjunti, and are said to be descended 
partly from Hindu converts and partly from Persian immigrants. 
.They speak Outchi among themselves and Hindustani or Mar&thi 
with otlfors. The men are tall or of iniddlo height, strong, and 
fair. They shave the head, wdar the beard short Qrwhavo it, and 
dress in a skull cap ora head-scarf, a long coat, a shirt, a waistcoat, 
and loose trousers. The women, who like the men are tall or of 
middle height, arc rather inclined to fatness, fair, c and well-featured. 
They wear a long silken Rliirt falling almost to the ankles, a scarf of 
one or two yards of silk thrown over the head, aiid a pair of loose 
trousers rather tight at the ankles. They have no special outdoor' 
dress, and appeal; in public and help the men in their work. Both 
mc*u aiu]’women arc neat and cl ecu. Khojds aro* traders, chieUy irf 
fuel, groceries, hardware', parched grain, and J>ioCe goods. A few of 

* thorn act. as moneylenders, in spite of tfio rule against taking interest. 
They aro said to be hardworking, thrifty, and sober, and generally 
well-to-do. Though not permanent settlerB, Some have stayed for 
upwards of thirty yejira in KoJaba, returning* now and thou to 
Guiorjit or Cuteh for a year or two. They marey among themselves, 
finding wives in Bombay or Cutth. Their manners End*customs 
differ considerably from those of other Musalmans. * The women 
generally-worship c Hindu gods and consult Brahmans as to the 
moaning of omens. They pay special respect to His HighneBs Aga 
A Li Shah oLBombay, who is their hereditary high priest. They pay 
him yearly dues fr6m their incomes. They da not,mix with other 
Musaimans nor obey the regular EAzi. In religion $hey are Shirts* 
like the Bohoras, and bolong.to the Nazarif^i subdivision of tlio 
Ismtvili sect. They aro said to believe in the divinity of Ali and 
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of His .descendants down. to ■ thoir present leader. r A favourite 
religious, book wnofig -them is Sadr-tid-diVs Ten Incarnations, 
ilnmvat&r, nme.i^gienifVishnu^s and theitenih that oi the most, holy 
Ali. ' As a class the Khojas are seldom religious or careful to say * 
their ^rfl^ors^They.teach their children Gujav&ii. On the whole 
they are said to he a rising class. • . c 

Mescans, properly momins that is believers, arg found in small, 
numbers, at AfiMg and in one or ijvo other towns.• They are the 
descendants of K&chhia or Lohdna Hindus, whef wtfre converted in 
Sind by an Arab missionary named Yusuf-ud-din "in thevoar 1422.' 
r rhoy Speak Cutchi among themselves and Manithi ($• H^n dust&ni 
with others. The men are of middle height, whll-raado, and fair. 
They shave v the head, wear the beard ftfll, and dress in a siJE head¬ 
scarf, a coat, a long shirt falling to the knee, a waistcoat) and a 
air, of, loose trousers rathef tight, at the ankles* The women, 
mawe like tho men in •face, wear a Tong silk shirt almost 
reaching the angles, a Silken scarf thrown over the head, and 
loose ^rousors like 4ho* men’#, rather 4ight at the° ankles. They 
appear' in publio but add„nothing to the fa&ilyrincomo. Both * 
men and worflen are neat, and clean in thoir habits. They are 
traders dealing in piece goods, groceries, and miscellaneous articles, 
and are hardworking, thrifty, sober, and well-to-do. They are hgi 
permanent shttler3, but generally go to Gujarat or Kathiiiw&r 
after a stay #f five or six yours, and return afi or a year or two to 
begin afrCsh. They form a separate community and maryy among 
themselves only, but have no special organization nor any headman, 
except the regular K£zi', They mix with other Musalm&ns at^ 
dinqpr parties and religious meetings. They are Sunni* of tlfe** 1 
Hanafi schqal* and are said to be religious and careful to say their 
prayers. They teach tlieir children to read the Kuran anft Gujar&tri. 
None of them take to any calling but trado. 

Beni Isra'els are returned as numbering 2139 and as found 
over the whole district. Besides as Yaliudis,«tho Beni-Israels are 
known, from tlieir commonest occupatiQu, as TcU% that is oilmen, or, 

’ because they keep. Saturday as a day of rest, as Blianvar Telis or Satur¬ 
day oilmen. They belong to two classes, tho whijje or gore and the 
black or hold* The white, according to their story, aro the defendants 
of the original immigrants, an^. the black of converts, or of tli# women 
of the country. White and black Beni-Israel though the same in* 
religion and customs, neithor eat, driuk, nor marry together. The 
men are fairer than the middlo class Hindus of Kolaba, and are 
generally above the? middle height and strongly made. Except two 
tufts, one over each 5ar, they shave tho head and wear moustaches and 
shortbeflras. The wolnea are generally good-lookirig and fair. Like 
Hindu women they wear the hair tied behind the head in $ knot, 
ambdda . Though somewhat quarrelsome and revengeful, tho Beni- 
IsMels are (Jnjp of the best-behaved classes in the district, hardworking, 
fairly sober, and well-to-do. They aro chiefly husbandmen, oil- 
pvessers, aud soldiers, and some of them schoolmasters, hospital 
assistants; shopkeepers, and cart-drivers. As landholders, somo 
till their lands themselves*aud others let it to tenants. * The wives 
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of bustfandmpn and oil-pressers help their husbands, working in 
tlic fields and at tlic oil-mill. Their home fconghe is Marathi. Like 
middle class Hindus thciwhcuses are gqpefalljf of one stofey TVitJi 
'brick or wattle and daub walls, and J,hatch or tile roofs. Oil-pressers 
and others who have cattle, generally keep them in a shed separate* 
from their lipuse. They have clay and copper vessels, woodon stools, 
ai^d stone *hand-milln. The only special article is a box fixed 
to the upper part? of the right # door-post. This contains a piece of 
parchment with n verse from the Old Testamont, so placed that, 
from tlic outside* the word Almighty can be read through a holo. 
In going oqt and in coming in, the members of the'household touch 
tin's box with c theii* first two right-hand fingers -and then kiss them. 
They e&Jriee, millet, pulse, vegetables, and, with certain restrictions 
il<\sh # drink liquor. # They have two meals a day, between nine 
and ton in the morning, and between seven and nine in the evening. 
Men and woraeu cat- separate, the men first. Children sometimes oat 
with their fathers and sometimes with their mothers. Their dress is 
■ partly Musalmdn and partly Jf in&u, a Marat ha, u*Musalm6n turban or 
• a. cap, a Hindu yr Mu sal man coat, trousers or a waistcioth, and Hindu 
shoes. The women dress like JMarathfis m arobo and^odiee. Beni- 
Israels worship one God and use no images. In their .synagoguos 
have manuscript copies of the Old Testament and consider it 
to be of diviuo authority. Thoj r preach their religion only* to 
peojjo of* their own tribe. *Thoy have synagogues ip the Kol&ba 
district at Alibitg, Ambupur, Jiurlai, 'Pen, and Revdanda. The 
synagogue, the meeting plate of the congregation, is known to the 
Beni-Jsraels as tlio viaajid or mosque. From the outside B tho 
‘building* looks like a mosque and is surrounded with an enclosure. 
It has an outer open terrace where the men keep tl^pir shoos, no 
o mo being‘allowed to entor with his shoes on. To iho door is 
fastened a wooden box, which the worshippers kiss as thoy enter. 
Inside is a square room with windows to the .right and left, and in 
front, in the west wall, is a cupboard-liko frame With glass doors, 
called the ark. In*this ark are kept the manuscripts • of the laws 
of Moses written *u pieces*of parchment. The minister stands, 
hieing tlio ark in the centre of the synagogue repeating versos, and 
the congregation* listen, seated ^n benches and chairs. Prayers 
and singing of songs also form a part of the worship. In each 
village haste questions are settled by a headman at a meeting of 
*tlie adult male members of the caste. The Beni-Israels on the 
whole are -tfell-to-do. * They are too fond# of •drinking, and 
thoir costly ceremonies and feasts force them in^o debt. Still thoy 
arc vigorous aifd hardworking and many of £hem own rich lands. 
There are no professional beggars ^raong then*. All th<r destitute 
are relieved by private charity or from the synagogue funds. 

Christians are returned as numbering 208 (males 124, females 
S1J. They are fouhd in Korlai in the south of the Alib&g sub¬ 
division, on the left tymk of the mouth of the , Roha creek. In 
appearance they resemble their Hindu neighbours. They are hard- 
workiug and well-behaved. Their bouses are mubh better than those 
of their Maratha neighbours, built of brick and mortar, roomy, 
and evidently very old. The men dress in a loincloth* of coarse 
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blue cotton, a thin sleeveless white jacket fastened down tin? front, .Chapter III- 

and a coloured oj* white woollen or cotton night-dp. Oh great population. 

occasions these clefches *aro changed for, a jacket and pantaloqns, a * 

coloured handkerchief is twisted rtrnnd the head, and sandals o*’ n aus ' 

payatans , are worn. The women, unlike their Hindu neighbours, 

wear a white- robe aud a white jacket, likp that worn by the men, but 

with sleeves reaching to. the wrists. On great occasions ttiey throw # a 

white sheet or chddarover their head and shoulders* I^ke the Hindus 

they tie their hair in ak«ot behind the headland woar head and 

ear ornaments, but no nose or too-rings. In manners, customs, and 

religion, they resemble the Thaua Chrisnians. They are almost all 

fillers and husbandmen, and arc fairly off. •• • * • 

Pa rsis, numbering 59 (males 54, •females 5), are gphorally rdrsis, 
liquor-sellers. . ‘ 

Village organisation in Kolaba is, and seems always to have beon, Communities, 
feeble. A large number' of the villages a’rc held by renters or 
Jchnt*, who tiro always ^village accountants. Tho officers found in 
most villages are tfio headman or pdtH/ the ageountarft taldti or 
hilkami, and the Mhrir. Hereditary p&tils arc found only in Alibag 
and Pen. Thdro aro a few in Roha who originally belonged *to 
Alib&g. Over the rest of Roha, Mangaon, and Mnliad, the headmen 
are appointed by GoveTmneni. They are a very different class irom. 

Gujardit and f)occan headmen, nud ha^p little influence. They aro 
seldom evenrfairly intelligent, and, except among the hereditary 
headmen, there are not half a dozen who can write th^ia names or 
read them when written. Pa.til * arc commonly Maratnas, but some 
are iound belonging to all except the degraded classes. Income, 
parts a groat proportion of the villagers aro of one casto, especially 
in the Jchdr («?. salt villages of Nrigothna which are thronged with 
Agris. But, there is probably no caso, except in a Tfiakur’s or 
KathkarTs hamlet, whore all the people belong to one caste. 

In rented, or klioti, ’villages, which are very numerous in the south 
of the district, the Idiot is tli<£ accountant. Directly managed or 
khdlsa villages are usually thrown into groups, of three or inoro 
villagos and placed under the care of a stipendiary accountant or 
taldti^ho is paid iu cash by Government. As tho revenue is often 
small, sometimes as tgany as ton or twelve villages are Ader ono 
man, and the group is often broken by khuti villages. • 

The Mhar is paid a certain portion of the vSlago produco in grain. # 

Ho has many* duties to perform. Ho is *the village messenger, 
beadle, watchman, and referee in boundary questions. The Kolaba 
Mhar is badly off, very few get any statS allowance, and tho 
villagers hfcve begun to grudge Jheir contributions. Tho result is 
bad feelfng between the Mh&r and the cultivators, and accusations 
that the Mhd.rs poison cattlp for the sake of their skins. • 

In additjpn to the headman, the accountant, and tho beadle, 
the villages bftve usually a barber nhdvi a$id a washerman dhobi , 
both of them, like the Mli&r, paid in grain* Some#villages in Mah&d 
have a humbhdr of potter, who supplies the people with earthen 
vessels. , • • 
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Evcftgr November or December, after the rice harvest is over, 
Kunbis and 'Mhars, chiefly from Mali ad ande IVI&ngaon, rnovo to 
Bombay and f other labour markets. They work during the fair 
> months, and, at tho close'of tke liot-wuather, return with money 
enough to buy seed and keep their families during the rainy months. 
In their absence tho womon and children live on the small store of 
grain they ?may have been able to keep over from the previous 
harvest., and oke out a subsistence by the sale of firewood, grass, and 
fowls. Besides going as labourers to Bombay, Kunbis enter tho army, 
the police, and other branches of Government service, and remit 
money to their relations who remain at home to look‘after the land. 
Brahmans "obtain employment as clerks in Government service, and 
Musalrodns add to the profits of their lands by engaging in trade or 
shipping Except some Shikalgars or tool-polishers, Beldars or 
stone-cutters, and Dh an gars or shepherds, who yearly visit tho district 
from ‘the Deccan, there aVe no immigrants. There are no general 
movements of the people from one part of the district to another. 
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In 1872 agriculture, tho most important industry of the district, 
was returned As supporting about 240,400 persons or 70*32 per cent 
of the population. 2 ’ • • • # • 

There are four chief varieties of soil: diluvial and ^fluvial, 
powdered laterite and trap, clayey mould resting on trap, and,soil 
containing marine deposits with much sand and other matter in 
concretion. Of these the first, which is composed of various 
disintegrated rocks of th<* overlying trap formation, with a varying 
proportion of culfoiraoua substances^ is at once the richest, and tho 
most widespread. It is red, follow or black in ccflour, cnmibly, and* 
from the drainage of hill streams, free from salt. OF the three colours 
nil are equally productive, but tlio black is most suited for growing 
rice. Its richness is d#ie chiefly to its lime nodules or kankar , anj. 
to tho vegetable matter in valleys and near river banks. The second 
soil, powdered lateritoand clay, which dbvers tho sides andfelopos of 
hills, is next m point of extetit. Though fitted for tliQ growth of 
such hill crops as ndchni, vari, It nr Ik, udid. and til, thfc soil, owing, 
to its shallowness, soon becomes exhausted, and, after bearing} for 
three years, has tu be allowed a three, years’ fallow. The till’d soil; * 
clayey mnul<J resting on trap, is. found near the banks of the 
Nagothna, Kolia, and Mandatl creeks, and in the strip of land that 
stretches from IMsgaon ten miles west along the sides of the SSavitgi 
river. In the strip efjar.d that runs by the side of the Nagothna 
crook, about eighteen miles long and from half a mile to three miles 
broad, tho soil is mixed with chalky tubes locall.f called ladlt. ►Some 
detached flats of this soil along the Roll a and Mtlndad creeks are 
cultivated with inferior rice. Where the supply of fresh water is 
scanty the yield is small, but, where the supply W fresh # wator is 
plentiful, the yield equals tha.t of nthldpiU or sweet rice land. The 
third sort is mostly very dark brown, and, when dry, is ex (tamely 
hard. In places whore it is or was liable to h% flooded from creeks 
and backwaters^it is galled kh&royat or salt l&mL HekVw this soil is 
o, stratum of mud, in many places half liquid. The fourth soil., 
containing marine deposits and Rand, ljps along* tho %ca-coast and is 
favourable^ garden ^rops, whichhelped by the abundant supply 
of*water tsontainecl in a belt of concrete and lime. 3 
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1 Materials fof ^portion of this chapter (pages 90- 93) have boon supplied by Mr. ll, 
Courtenay, C.S. * •. 

a According to information furnished by Mr. ,T. A. Baines, T)»*puty Superintendent 

_T _/ I.Jl_ A !» 1 IWWt il i * . ■ I 1 11 J ygpjjbj_ -A XI A- 


of Census (17th Aj^ril IRHf), tho percentage of the agricultural population at the time 
of the 1881 census was the same as in 1872, , 

a Bom. Gov, Set. (New Series), Til. 3, 

a 663—12* • 
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According* to tho snrvey returns the district contains 957,697 
acres, of which 83,161 acres or 8*68 per cent are alienated, paying 
. only* a quit-rent* to " G<9vdrnjnent. Qf ^lie '‘874*,536 acres oi 
Government land 478,953 or 54*76* per cent are arable, 124,0()0 or 
14*17 per cent forest, 13,G11 or 1*55 per cent salt marsh and salt 
pans, 81,49$S or 9*31 per cent °unasse.ssed hill and upland, and 
1 <76,480 or 20*IS f per cent roads and village sites. Of 478,953 acres, 
the total Government arable <area, which is assessed at £69,989 
(Its. 6,99,890), 472/313 acres or 98*61 percent were in 1879-80 held 
for tillage. t Of this, 3242 or 0*G8 per cent were garden land, with an 
average p.ere r rate of 11 s. id. (Rs. 5-8-3), 140,344 acres or 29*71 per 
cent were rice land,*with an average acre rato of 8s. 9£d. (Its. 4-6-4), 
and 3*28,727 acres or 69*59 per cent were dry crop land with an 
average aero rate of i«|d. (3 annas 2 jhcji). 

Especially in tho northern sub-divisions of A1 ibdg and Pen, the 
most interesting feature in the tillage of the district is the largo 
area of salt ln^rsli and mangrovo swamp ‘'that' has been reclaimed 
for the growth of pea. These tracts} lying along the banks of tidal 
crooks, are lot-ally known as IchdrrpcLt or salt land. Most of tho 
embankments or shilutris, which save the land from tidal flooding, 
urej said to have been built between 1755 and 1780, partly by tho 
Angrias and partly by men of position and' capital, who, with the 
title of sliMofridnrs, or dam keepers, undertook, on the g^antof special 
toriAr, to makes the embankments an/.l keep them in' repair. For 
many ye;w\s*yiesc reclamations were divided into rice fields and salt 
pans. The salt pins wen* gradually closed between 1858 and 1872 ; 
rsind,' about two-thirds of the area formerly given to tho making oC 
salt ha& been brought under tillage. Each reclamation has two 
banks, an out«*r bank or hdhnkdntha, and an iu&er bank or 
d)itl;dn1/ui. in the outer bank are sluice gates which are kept 
closed from October to Juno, and, as soon a t s the rains have set 
in, are opened to allow the rain water to escape. t On the Theromla 
creek, about a mile,to tho north of Jtevdanda on the rojfd to Alib&g 
to strengthen the older bank a boat has been sunk in the creek, and, 
oil the bo,'d, a second bank of stone and oarth has been raised 
mid strengthened with trees from twenty-five to thirty feet long 
laid horizontally. The shrub of most use in these embankments is 
the mangrove, which has proved a valnable°foundation for wooden 
i piers, keeping the piles from sinking into the sand. A special 
shovel, called a pensan % made either entirely of wood or with an iron 
head and wooden handle, is used in makin'g and repairing the 
banks. 1 i 4 , 

Salt land on the edge of tlie sea is harder to reclaim than land 
lying on the bank of a creek, and 1 it is also more likely to stiffer frtta 
local changes. The Sfikhur creek between Alibag and Akshi has 
uof late increased iit the expeuse of tlie garden land on its banks, 
and, at Kh&rmilkhat, about a mile to the north-west of the Revas 

creek, fifteen or twenty acres have lately been washed away. 

% * 


1 The pcnsuji and uot tlie plough is the aign murk o£ Agria who are unable to w rite. 
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Two-years after the embankments complete, rice.k sown in the 
reclaimed land, in order that the decayed straw may offer a resting 
place and supply hoiifishment to # gras« sOeds* A£ soon as the 
banking is completed the reclaimers sublet the land in plots, *biit 
live years generally pass before any crop is raised. 

In Nagothna, most of the land suitable for reclaiming was, about 
a hundred years ago, made oyer to and brought.under tillage ITy 
shilotriddrs or dam keepers. 1 In Pen, much oh tlie more easily 
reclaimed land was brought under tillage in 18o7. In other parts 
of the district the work goes on steadily, and many applications 
have lately been refused because the plots ud^ed for* have been 
includod in the area set apart for forests. The (Thief areas at present 
under reclamation are, at Dddar on the Am ha river, a sift-etch of 
about 500 acres, 300 of which wore granted in 1803 to a Mfisatnuln 
free of assessment for fifteen ^ycars, and 200 were in* 1877 granted 
to several Agris freo of assessment for thirteen years. About 
seventy acres have been fhken for reclamation at Kliiyki on the east 
or right bank of tke*Amba, ami at (jdhrtligi aboift five miles cast of 
Shirki; 100 acres have been* taken at Navklnir near tlio ltovas pier*; 
and 200 at Mankul near Revas. The old salt pans at Sliahibag and 
ICiragAr near Dharamtar are also being turned into rice gruuml. 

In fixing tl^e terms of ilie Vecbnnation leases, the cost of saving 
the land and the time that will pas# before there is any return, 
are taken intS consideration# As a rule a small acre charge oh from 
3d. to 4 Id. (2-3 rw.) is levied from, the beginning. N#*sifui is kept 
in deposit. At the end of the lease, if* the land has not been 
reclaimed. Government is at liberty to take it back; if the reclamation' 
is completed the land is subject to full assessment. 8 

Tn 1880-81, of 4001 wells, 3468 were returned as used for drinking 
and washing, and 1103 for watering. Of the 1103 wells used for 
watering, 1187 werfc fin. Alibag arid six in Pen. The only part of 
Kolaba where tlicfe is much irrigation, is, alon^ the west coast of 
Airbags in a*belt known as the Ashtiujar or eight plantations. This 
tract includes tho lands of eleven villages, all of them with largo 
areas of watered closely-planted cocoa-palm gardens and orchards. 
Tho wells, whose brackish water is specially suited to tho» # growth 
of cocoa palms, are fitted with Persian wheels or r/idta, which are 
worked by bullocks, and, in rrfro cases, by men. When worked by 
a bullock the animal is blindfolded so as to # fcave tho driver time 
to look after tte trees and cliafige the course of the water. The 
water jars, which tied in a bolt round a lafge ^hoel, come up 
full of water, and epjpty themselves into a chanpel that runs along 
the top c&tL wall* Every, two yards, in tho side of the channel, me 
oponings of the same width as the channel. In these openings 
clods of earth are placed, and, by turning the clods until they aro 
at right angles with the opening, tho stream of water is dammed* 

_r 


1 These slulotriddrs holfl a similar position to the kho(* of the thrc'> sou them sub¬ 
divisions, ami are superior to them jn being in no way restricted in the repts they levy 
from tlieii tenants. Some oUthem hold under giants given by Angria’s government. 
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and forced to How to one side. At the foo f t of the ■wait, below 
each opening, a channel is cut in the earth wijVbranches running' 
\iO three or four palm trees?. soon as* one tree has received its 
supply of water, the clod of earth, which has kept the water froii^. 
ilowing down the second branch, is placed across tho first branch, 
and the stream is turned* to ■ftator the second tree. A Persian 
Wheel costs, on au average, about £8 l(te. (Rs. 85), and, when in 
regular work,' waters an aero *nd a half pfland. In other parts of 
tlm district, where there is a sure supply of water from a river, pond, 
or well, gardens *arc occasionally, but not often,* found. In Mahad 
the rainfall’ iy sufficient to raise Kugarcmno without watering, but in 
Alibag watered sugarcane can alone be grown. The cost of watering 
varies greatly in different localities. In lauds commanded by a 
reservoir the expense 'is small ; in lands watered from a river-pool 
by the bucket and lover-lift worked by a man it is estimated at about 
£10 (Its. 100) an acre; and in lands watered from the leather bag 
sit £l:i (Its. 120). # * * . 

In sweet rice lands the size of a e plough 5 varies from two to throe 
acres. For eofd weather crops, as the hind has to bp very carefully 
ploughed, one pair of bullocks can work only two acres. In hill-crop 
* hinds, Or rurZrcw, where only two cross plnygliings arfc required, a 
pair of bullocks can till from four to five acre lu sjilfc rice lands 
near creeks, and on hill slojr tlio plough is not used. 

From five, to ton acres of good early es op land or from ten to twenty 
acres of 'npltind is a large holding ; from three to four acres of 
early crop or Ion acres of upland is a middling holding; and from 
one nm) a half to two acres of early crop or five acres of upland 
is a small holding. Tho average size of holdings is £ve acres in 
Alibag, 8* acres in Pen, nine in Kolia, 11 £ in Mangnbn, and 10J- in 
Mahad. 1 'Hu* small average area of Alibag holdings is due to the 
small area of liill-emp land or rnrkas, which, in A libag, is only 
one-third of the wdiole, compared with a half in Pen, two-thirds in 
Rolm, three-fourths hi Maugaon, and seven teen-twentieth s in Mahad. 
These returns include some private or indm villages, so fbat the} 
average holdings in Government lands are smaller than appears 
from i lu£ ret urns' Again, ns most of tho land is in the hands of 
tho higher castes who sublet it, the average a*ea of rice-land held by 
the acthul cultivators is estimated net to be more than from two 
to three acres, an area which, it is believed, can hardly support a 
family without some addition from labour, wages, of other sources. 


1 Size oj Holdings. 


‘t 
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Hill and forest tribes hold little land direct front 'Government, 
and thore are no'important special arrangements for providing for 
their wants. Of the Thaloars about., five °pt>f cent are believed, to 
Hold Government land and abcrt.it ten per cent are supposed to bo 
under-holders. Of the KAthkaris, the other leading forest tribe, 
very few hold land eithor from Gfoverhment, or as uiVler-holdcrs. 
In 1859, with the object of winning the Dhangars and Tlmkurs frofn 
their wandering life, somejarge numbers were given them at from 
I £i d . to 3d. (1-2 as.) an acre to graze their cattle on/and, to a limited 
extent, for tillage. * It was intended that all rights in trpes should 
be reserved to Government. But, in several c*i#cb, the £)hangars 
a id Thakurs made over their numbers^ to Mufcaliruln and Jlindu 
capitalists by whom large ‘numbers of ilie trees were* felled. 
KAtlikaris and Th&kurs generally till their land with the Loo. 
Not seven per cent of them own a plough; though so hie occasionally 
borrow a plough from a K*unbi friend and raise a little rice. To 
prevent hardship* these wfld and ignorant people are allowed to till up 
-to half an acre of Government* un assess dll land jjjvc of rent or fine. 


Not more than a hundred inti year take advantage of this rule. 

In 1866-67 fourteen villages, which had formed part of tlio 
KLalapur petty divisiqji of Thaua, wore made over to Pen. * In two 
of these fourteen villages, Gdteh and Aghai, land has been sot apart 


for grazing, and in Cliiivni wooded slopes or dalhi-rdu aroset apart 
for the use of’I’hdkurs. In tlyjsc wooded slopes the patches of tillage 
are not moasurod, but Che amount of Jand which can’btf tilled by 
one .lioe is called ddgh and is charged 1 s.*(8 as.) a year. In 1854 
wheh Gotoh and Aghai were surveyed. Hie upland was not divided' 
into numbers, but tillage was charged at the rate of 4s. (11s. 2) for 
each plough* find 1«. Or/. (12 as,) tor each hftc. lu 1874 it was 
settled that persons holding rice lands assessed at 7 s. ChL (Rh. 3-12) 
or over, might till .uplands freo of charge. Holders of rice land, 
paying less than is*. 6<Z. (Its. 3-12), were arranged in classes, who for 
hill-crop tillage, were charged a fee, irrespective of the area cultivated, 
varying from Is. (8 as,) where the holding did not pay less than 6s, 
(lbs. 3), to 3*. 3 d, (Rs. 1-10) where the rent was not more than 3s. 
(Rs. 1-8). Holders who had no rice land were t. continue to pay 
4 s. (Rs. 2) on each plough and 1.9. 6d. (12 as.) on each hoe. TLese 
rules are no longer in force. Another rule is that when any person 
grows rice in gracing lands or in wooded slope's ho has to pay rent • 
equal to the assessment on the nearest rieo held. 


According to tlio 1880-81 returns the farm .stock of tlio district 
amounted to 30,65* ploughs, 3021 carts, 51,848 bullocks, 40,632 
cows, 39.8A1 buffaloes, 496 horse#, 15,574 sheep And goats, and 75 
donkey*/. 

The chief dry-crop field tools are the plough, ndgar; the rake, 
ala ; the ljasket-drodgo, petara; the small pickaxe. lnulli; l)i 0 
shovjSl, pewfin; the reaping hook, Ichdrjil; the hoe, pdvda ; 
the crowbar, pah dr ; and the winnowing fan*, sitp. Tiie better sort 
of Koldba plough i& made of teak with carved handles, and .the 
poorer is plain and of hhriwti or other loss valuable wooch A plough 
costs from. 25. Gd. to Sir. a (Its. 14-Re. 14), and, on an 
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• weight forty-Jtwo pounds. The irbn share or yhdl, which • weighs 
from two to two and a half pounds, is fastened a to tho upper side 

, of tlio sharobt-am by a'movablo iron ring* sb that at any time it may 
bo loosed from tho beam. The wooden part of the plough is in four 
pieces, the polo, tho yoke, the share beam, and the handle. Tho 
share-bean* is nailed to a« three feet long handle ; the pole, which 
varies in length from (>4 to feet, is wedged both into the share- 
beam and into tlu: handle ; an^the yoke, which is 5£ feet long, is 
bound to the pole bty ropes. The plough is drawn by one pair of bul¬ 
locks or buffaloes* and is worked by one man. Tt is.chicfly used in 
sweet rigp'iapds to^ work and looser the mud after the first rainfall. 
Tho share passes seven or eight inches below the surface at the first 
plougliijig, twelve inches at the second; and from fifteen to eighteen 
inches at tho third. Thp rake ala is a rude tool costing from la. 3d. 
to Is. Od. (10 <w.-12 as.)., A level pole, from five to six feet long, 
is wedged into an upright beam frofti six to seven feet long and 
fastened by wooden nails. On the bottom of the beam is a row of 
close-set woodbn teeth. The rrfke is.worked like the plough and is 

• used for loosening mud and clearing .the ground of grass. Tho 

. yttfava or basket is a sort of dredge or scoop, consisting ot a liandlo 

or yoke.fastened to a plank sometimes cased with iron.- From tho 
jjanka stout handle rises with a backward slbpc, and, to the handle 
and two other iron uprights, is laced the basket a hollow frame of 
slit JbamLoos smeared with a wash of cowdung. TJie dredge is 
used tor deepening and levelling rice la&ds.. In working the,dredge 
the driver presses the linjidH?, and (he earth which tlie plank scrapes 
off ii* thrown tip and gathers in tho basket. When the basket is 

*■ filled with earth tlie driver empties it by throwing its contents 
forward or to one side. The cost of a dredge varies fi*>m 1». 3d. to 
2s. od. (10* as. - lie. T as. 2). The small pickaxe, kudh, costing from 
Add. to 7 \d. (3 as. -5 as.), is chiefly used to break clods in rice fields. 
The shovel or pmsan is used in Mtfngaon and MaTliad. In sweet rice 
land a piece of iron is fastened to its end ; but in* salt rice land it 
merely consists of a hard piece of wood flattened at the end. It is 
used for turning tntf ns well as for making and mending banks. Its- 
price is about 3d. (2 as.). The reaping hook, or Mdrdl, is a small 
sickle nijichod lilfe a saw; it costs from \)d. to Is. (6 as. - 8 as.). 


Tillage. Almdbt all over the district sweet riec lands are manured by laying 

*:l layer of cowdung «u tho ground, covering the cowdung with 
branches and tree loppings or with grass, and burfting the whole. 
The entire field is scarcely ever manured, and,^ with tho growing 
difficulty of finding brushwood and branches, partly due to the 
increased area set' apart for forests and partly to tl» reckless 
stripping of uplands, there is often no brushwood available except 
for manuring the seedling nursery. Scanty supplies of cowdung 
. and wood-asli are eked out by paying Dhangars and other shepherds, 
who, in the cold season, bring their flocks from tkp Deccan, to 
pen their sheep ip.the** bare rice fields. Along the coast where 
* there 5110 garden lands, and in all parts of the district where thcro 
is fmgatiop, cowdung, litter, and othef sweepings are carefully 
kept and stored in pits. In palm gardens rotten fish spread round 
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the roots of the trees, is the fa\ourite manure. In uplands,•unless 
brushwood can be $athorod for burning, the field, after cropping, 
is left fallow for 'ilfree \>r # four years.’ pver a* grout part o£ Ike 
district rice alone can be grown so tfiat the land cannot be rofrosfied 
Ujr a change of crops. 

Iu 1880-81, of 476,603. acres, iJlio total area of tilled land^ 
171,858 or 36*05 per cent were fallow or undei* grass. Of the 
remaining 304,835 acres, 'U536 were ffwico croppejl; . Of the 300,471 
acres under tillage, a grain crops occupied 285,490 # acres or 92*27 
per cent, 141,144 .of them under rico, blurt, Oryza sativa; G3,570 
under rary tor ndchni , Elousine coracana; 49,097 under vmri, i’anicnm 
unbare ; 31,669 under lcodru ,, Paspalum scfohjculn'tinn, and oneimder 
wheat, galiu, Trititfuin sostivum. Pulses occupied 15,03 L aCrcs or 
4*85 per cent, 5899 of them jmder itdid, l*haseelus mungo*; f796 
under gram, harbhnra, Cicor prietinum; 1686 under tar, Cajanns 
indicus : 1488 under mug, Phaseolus radiatus; one under Jculifh, 
Dolickos biflorus* and 4#C1 under other pulses. Oilseed occupied 
-4609 acres or 1 '48 per cent, 44^3 of tlienl under tgiu golly seed, til, 
Scsainura indicum ; and 196 finder other oilseeds. Fibres occupied* 
1522 acres or 0*49 percent, of which 1497 acres wore under Bombay 
hemp, fug, Crbtolaria juricea; and 20 under cotton, leap us, Goasyf' 
liorhaceum. l^Liscellaneous crops occupied 2819 acres or 0*91 pci 1 * 
cent, 65 of them undei 1 sugarcane, vs, Saccharum ofticinarum \ and 
the remaining 2754 under various vegetables and fruits. •" 

TLe following are the chief del ails oi*tli£ more impSrtant crops : 
Iiice^ bluit, Oryza sntiva, holds the first place, with, in 188(4-81, 
141,144 acres ov 45*60 per cent of the whole tillage am* Tlio** 
twenty-four ijiief sorts of rice belong to two main groups, red 
rico and white rico. Bed rice is inferior and is gvowTi only in 
salt lowlying lands near creeks which are liable to lie flooded 
by spring tides. White rice grows only in lands beyond the 
reach of salt water. Of the sixteen sorts of white or sweet soil 
rice, seven, 'known as early or halve, ripen about the middle of 
October, and nine, known as late or ginvl, about a month later. 1 
Of the sweet rice lands, some, chiefly in the southern sub-divisions 
near the villages of Maliad, Gliodegaon, Birvad* Latvan # Nateli, 
and Pohtdpur, grow culd weather crops of tvr, gram, anti other 
pulse. But over the greater part of the district the rice lands lie 
bare during the cold weather. During the told weather months 
patches in the fields are covered with a tliiu* layer of cowdung on 
which a second layer of brushwood qud tree-lappings is laid, and, 
above this, grass is spread to the depth of a foot. Earth is scattered 
on the gr^s, and the whole is #ct on fire early on some morning 
toVards wic sna of the hot season. In Juno, just before the 
rains, the ground is strewn, with seed, and then ploughed diking 
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1 The seven early are panvcl, jmndw, ini']tunj, tunfuidi • ftvrhiic, hacherl, and 
nmlkahm . the nine. late tfre point, dodkai, dinbdnwhar , bixtkdi, kotJumbri, lanaliml, 
praisiif, kofowb, and khijal. The remaining eight sorts of rice are mdvjc.rvcl, harkltcf, 
ratal t htaU udai, oailthi, morchuka fkilanz, and bhadas . 
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with die woqd and dung ashes. After a few heavy showers/ 
the plants begin to shoot, and are allowed 6 to grow for three 
, weeks or a month. ' Whop the soil is thoroughly softened they are 
pulled up in little bunches of from six to eight seedlings, and planted, 
from eight to ten inches apart, in soil previously ploughed and 
cleared of weeds. The rice is weeded by hand about a month after 
planting. It is reaped in the end of October or the beginning of 
November. Aftef* drying for. some days in the field, the rieo is 
tied in sheaves,'and, about a month later, is threshed by beating 
the sheaves against a well-cleaned threshing floor, and the whole 
is al ien).tubs winnowed. 2 In salt rice land neither ploughing nor 
manure is required. When the ground’ is well soaked with rain, 
the sec/,1 is either thrown into the mud, or, when.the land is low, it 
is wetted and placed in a heap untii it sprouts, when it is thrown 
into the mud or cm the surface of the water. After the plants have 
grown a little, crowded patches are thinned and bare spaces planted. 
Tins chief labour and expense in growing atilt r f ic-o is the making and 
mending of thb banks. Every field is sum funded by a bank from 
• two to four IVaS high according to its distance from a creek. Tibs 
bank lias to bo renewed every year and kept in repair during the 
time the crop is on the ground. Uuriug spring titles it must be 
jgircfully watched day and night, if by any-oversighi the field is 
Hooded by salt water, years pass before it again yields a good chop. 
The, reaping and threshing of salt rice is the same* as of swoet 
rice. * '■ 

Jidt/iov Ndchni, Elens-*lie 1 coracana, holds the second place, with, 
in llSSU-JSl, 03,579 acres or 20*51 per cent of the entire tillage,• it 
is mostly raised in the two southern sub-divisions of iMaugaon and 
JMabnd. Ndchni is grown both 1 on hill slopes and omtuplands near 
rice fields." On hill slopes the soil is cleared of brushwood and the 
brushwood burnt sis manure. The surface is smoothed, and, when 
sufficiently wetted by rain, the seed is thrown into the mud. 
Beyond watching that animals do not destroy the field no trouble 
is taken until the crop is reaped by plucking off the ears. The cars 
are thrown into a "blanket, and the seed worked out. by the feet. In 
growing ndchni on uplands near rice fields, the soil is covered with 
cowdung and grass which is burnt during the cold weather. It is 
fhmi ploughed twice soon after the first rainfall, and is again 
ploughed twice at a week's interval. * The other processes are the 
same as in growing rfcp in sweet rice land. 

Tint, I’anieum inilia.ro, holds the third place, with, in 18S0-S1, 
40,0117 acres orJOSO per cent of the entire tillage. It is raised mostly 
in Holm, Mangaon, and Mabaci, and is always grown after ndchni. 
Except that oil the steeper slopes'brushwood is not burnt, as the 
soil W?ops enough power from the former year's‘burning, the 
style of tillage is tjio same as in ndchni ‘tillage. 


1 A seasonable rainfftlt would be in Juno twenty inches, in July twenty, in August 
thirty, in September fifteen, ami in October five. Failure'll' ram just after the rice 
is transplanted is fatal to the crops. Famine Commission Report, 17, 

- In lauds near rivers a second eri-p is sown. 
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3 It in'I: or Kodra , Paspalmn Rcrobiculatum, holds thg. fourth placo 
with, in 1880-81, 31,66!) acres or 1(>2‘J per cent of the entire tillage. 

It grows either on ffat JftnJ. or oli the :-'t<jep*slopos of hills, aiftl is 
raised chiefly in Mangaon and toneme extent in I to ha and Malfad.* 
JTtirik follows vari and docs not require the soil to have brushwood 
burnt on it. The soil is ploughed four times after the tiist rainfall, 
and tlio seed is sown broadcast . The crop is once weeded by hand 
and ripens about the end of October or the beginning**)!' November. 
The grain has a narcotic property, which, to a* certain externt, is 
neutralised by steeping it in a mixture of co willing and water before 
grindingit. Even after it has been steeped, hank has an in pleasant 

< iVect on those not accustomed to it. * 

• • 

Of 15,0:51 acres under pulse, 5891) were under black* gram, 
uditl, Pliiisoolus imingo. It ih^»rown Hiicfly *in Mangaon, Kolia,\md 
JNlaluu 1 after the rice crop has.been reaped. Em* tluwuZe/. crop (.lie 
soil is ploughed three times, and the Hods of earth are broken by 
the hand. No mnmfre^ii? used anj the* seed is ^broadcast. 

The croj) ripens about Mnrelf liJid flour is •.sed as fo**d in a. 
variety of ways, and the slalfts of the plant are a. gifod fodder for 
cattle. Ol other pulses fur .mil mny are grown in K-oha., Mnngaun, 

and Mali ad, And gram jn Mammon only. 

. •• 
iSosimurii, /*/, S(*sammu iudieum, occupying, in l.sSO-81, 4M-J 

acre**, is raised mostly in Mangaon and Mahad. and grows"be^l# on 

lairly tint- land. The soil jdoc^ not n-ipiire to have bruslwv^od burnt 

on it and is only ploughed twice nSt«-:• rate jin. fallen. * No manure 

is used and tlu; ‘-led is sown broadcast Irorn the middle to tho*cud . 

ol dune. f riu* «Top docs not require to be weeded and ripeiPS about* 1 

the beginning# ol November. • 

• • 

He.up, h'ttf. Crnjolarra juiieen., grown almost, entirely in Mangaou, 

li.i J , in IS80-.S!, 1 l[)J acres under tillage. ]t is sown in November 

alter the rice is harvested. 'The soil is roughly ploughed twice 

und the seed.sown broadcast. The stalks are jq mooted in March 

and steeped in water, until the bark, which rontams the fibre, can 

be stripped by the hand. Jlemp is used for making nets and 

ropes, and is sent in small (juantities to Bombay, Sritarn, I’oona, 

and llatiiagiri. I lump torches are made by tying together •#in four 

<>r five places, about iiflo stalks with their fibres, each torch being 

alumt. three loot l«»ng and ten inches round. L^emp matches are also . 

tiisiali* by I’ohonks who cut each stylk into abvut six ])ieces and dip 

flic ends into a solution of sulphur. 

I*elel-leat, ptm, is Jfmwn to a. considerable extent iiftlio plantal ions 
bet wen Alibiig ami Cftaul. The sryl is well ploughed and dug, ridges 
are mad*, aud tWh betel-vine cuttings planted on the ridges. Tur 
slicks are set in tho ground for the vines to grow up. Tlmy are 
shaded with palm, leaves and manured with fish* If well watered, 
the (rceper yields after the first year. Paring the rains the leavers 
are largely sifit to Pom bay. •. 

Idu* He tel-palm, wpuri, is grown in large numbers, from fj0,000 to 
<>0,000, in cocoa-palm plantations along t ho Alibiig coast. • After the 
nuU have dried and fallen to the ground v,koy are buried about two 
u doli —w* 
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iuches # dcep in loosened and levelled soil. When the seedlings are 
a year old, tljoy are planted out in July and buried abont two feet 
deep. The srril is then* enriched by a mjxtture^o? salt and ndchni, 
fcoihetinies with the addition of oowdung. During the first four 
months flic plant docs not require watering. After four months, 
it is watered either daily.or at an interval of one or two days. A 
well watered betel-palm begins to yield nuts in its fifth or sixth 
year. But if •water is stinted the tree does not begin to bear till it 
is eight, nino or ten years old. The treetyields twice and sometimes 
thrice in a year,*.about 250 nuts being considered an r average yearly 
yield. Tl\e price in tlio local market is about 70Oor 800 nuts for 2s. 

(lb;. ])/ Tlio mfcA arc not inferior to Than a nuts and are sent to 
Bombfey where they are sold at. from G*. to 8s. (lls. 3-Rs. 4) a man. 1 

The -Mango, amba, Mangifcra indica, grows wild throughout the 
district; but grafted mangoes are little grown except in Alib&g, 
Olmul, and Rcvdanda. The coiumoii mangoes are sent green to 
Bombay for pickling. * . 

Tlio Piiio-applo^ffm/uair,* Ananassa c sativa, grows mostly in OhauD 
and Rcvdanda*. It does not want manure, and when properly shaded 
and watered the fruit reaches a largo size and is very sweet. 
Fine-apples are generally sold at from 1<Z. tp ljc/. (8 fis*- 1 anna) a 
*J.»iece, and arc mostly bought for export to Bomltay where they 
fetch from GtZ. to Is. (1« as.S as.) each. From 10,000 to 15,000 are 


yoaWy sent from Chanl to Bombay. , 

The chief IColaba husbandman are Kuntis, Mardth&s, Musalmans, 
Mhyrs, and Brahmans.* Bhandaris, Chavkalshis, and PAchkalshis 
are gaiyJoners rather than husbandmen. Very few Brahmans work 
in the fields with tlieir owip hands. They hold Jand both as 
proprietor and tenants, and either employ labourer??, or sublet the 
land to tenants who pay them a fixed share of the produce. Near 
Thai, outlie shore about six miles north of Alibag, are several villages 
chiefly of Bhandaris and Kolis, but in no villages do all the people 
belong to one caste. Bhandari husbandmen are found entirely on 
the coast, Marathas clricfly^u inland villages, Musalmans andMlnirs 
in the south sub-division of Mailed, and Kunbis over the whole 


district.. l 

Tlio Kunbi generally lives in a small house with mud and gravel 
walls, and a thatched gabled roof “held up by wooden posts let 
in at the corners. k Tlio rafters are generally bamboos, and the 
thatcli bundles of rice and coarse straw. A rough wooden frame, 
let into the w;all, -supports t a small door ma^le as often of split 
bamboos as of wood,* and one or two small hqjes in the wall serve 
to let in a little air and light a&d to let out smojvo. Thp inside is 
generally divided into two compartments, a larger, where the family 
cook hud live in the day t ime, and a smaller the sleeping and store¬ 
room. At the gabie ends of the house there is usually a lean-to-shed 
in which cattle and fiejd tools are kept, and grass anvj wood stored. 


1 A detailed account of the culture of betel-is given in the Th&na Statistical 
Ac count, bombny Gazetteer, XIII. 208-300. 
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A Miiratha’s house, is. gcnernlly bettor and neater than a Kunbi’s, 
with sun-dried brick* walls, tiled roof, a front veranda, and, in the 
fair season, an ouffer l5o(^h of palm-leaf fnat.fing with carefully , 
cowdiirigod floor. Most Brahmans and Musnlmans live in woli-lniift 
Bouses raised on stone plinths. The' walls arc of masonry or burnt 
briek and the roofs are tilod. The -wood work is strong, and the door 
and window frames are neatly put together. The village Mink* 
usually lives in a small shapeless roughly built hut wfth mud walls 
and thatched roof. TlmKuiibi generally ownsf a pair of bullocks, 
a cow or buffalo, and a few hens. His field toois are a plough, 
three harrows orlo with short . wooden teeth, a log j’cJ* # cru.sliing 
clods, and a flat smoothing board, lie lia.- also Avo or three picks, 
billhooks, hoes, and sickles, and half a rfbzeii clod-crushing jriallel.s. 
His household gear is a few copper ami brasfcs cups and saucars,* and 
two or three cooking pots. H<? carries his .water and* cooks his food 
in oarthen vessels. A few of "tho better class store enough luh-hni 
or hnrik to support, the iff families for a few months after harvest 
v jiud to supply seed, }Wt •as a rule, Bunbis have ^10 Store oF grain. 
Except that, in the matter oi* household goods, they sire often better 
off thati Kunbis, theso details apply to most Maratha husbandmen. 
In Mahad and Mangaon, much of which is rocky aud .barren, 
the Kunbis arQ ex train ely poor. r rhe Kintbi is an orderly find, 
hardworking Husbandman, very skilful in damming streams find 
cutting waleU'courses for rico fields. Wherever the soil suits /uni 
tboro is water ho grows garden crops find uses manure freely. 
The Mariitha is orderly and steady, bift iu a less decree than tlio 
Kiiujii, and his style of tillage shows that he has not tlio sumo , 
patient endurance of hard work. The Musalnmn is a bad eukivator* 
He has no energy and no porsevoranoe, and maiiy Musalmans, who are 
fishors and sailors in the fair reason, are less dependent fhau other 
husbandmen on the success of their tillage. They use manure freely, 
but are less careful" about ploughing and weeding, and seldom 
cultivate fields of "poor soil. The Mhars are skilled in cutting Iho 
staves used as roof props and in building stone embankments, 
temples, and causeways. They have not. the saTfto indueemBnt to 
become good cultivators as Kunbis and others who entirely depend 
on the outturn of their fields. ManyMarathas and some few*Kunbis 
are proprietors with tenants under them, but the bulk are small 
landholders, many of them alstf working as field labourers. Nearly 
all are forced in some way or other to add to the supplies of food ‘ 
drawn from their fields. # 

The oldest ecarcitjf of which local memory remains^as the famine 
of 1803. r yhe distress caused by wpnt of rain and failure of crops was 
increased by the^nflux of starving people from the Deccan. Great 
numbers are said to have died and children are said to have bean sold 
for food. The price of husked rice rose to about. 3£ pounds the rupee 
(Rs. 400 a khandi), and of cleaned rico to two pounds the rupee 
(Re. J a sh(‘,rf % But a great fall in prices followedjthe timely import 
of Bengal rice into Bombay. To relieve the distress, entire remissions 
of rent, < luring periods varying from eight months to two years, wfere 
granted, and private doles of food were distributed, state granaries 
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were <Tpcuoc\ # tlio export of rico forbidden, and paymonts made for 
burning or burying the dead. 1 * • 

# \n 1817-1? there was q gtoat scarcity erf food approaching to a 
famine. Rich native's distributed food, and remissions to the extenjb 
of from one-sixth to one-tenth were granted. As the seareity 
was not attended with ldss oT life and lasted only a year, no 


fJovmiinent yel/ef measures were resorted to. 53 In 18-18 in the 
old Sankshi division, part of the salt^rice crop was damaged by 
unusually high’ spring tides. Remissions were granted to the 
amount oi;.U77b (Us. 87,700). 3 Tn 1802 continual heavy rain from 
the 7th fo'lbe 12kU of December damaged grain and other produce 


slacked in the fields. 4 In 1851 an exceedingly good harvest was the 
oul cornu of a most favourable rainfall. Rut, on the first of Novemlxn*, 


a terrible hurricane completely destroyed every sorl of field produce 
wliether standing or stacked. In I fie garden lands of Uuderi and 
Uevdanda the eocoanut and betel nut plantations suffered, very 


severely. Many tre'es were either blowfl down, ,or were so much 
injured asb> be nu*lo valueless/ Many water-courses were damaged/*. 
!md the distress among the people was*siieli that remissions of more 
tfiau U2<)() (its. 12,000) were granted. In the following year (1855) 
the rai m full was scanty all over the district, aud more than £1000 
• fits. 10,000) of revenue had to ho remitted. 5 


In 1871 Iherc was a serious drought pariieularly in Mah&d and 
Mflngnnu, the rainfall in Alihag being only forty indies. Private 
subscriplioni*»were raised m, the district and Government gave money 
advances to poor husbandmen. In duly 1875-70 floods on the 
’bruits of the Savitri did much damage in Mahad, and, early in 
October, in Roha, Mangaon, aud Maluid. In July 1870-77 floods 
did damage in Maluid, and in September and Octobof want of rain 
destroyed about half the upland crops in Mahad and injured those 
in Mangaon. In 1N78-/0 the (Mild weather crops were much 
damaged by locusts. As a rules the rainfall is sufficient, sometimes 
exci'ssive. When tfie rice crop fails some cold-weathun crop can be 
growikiii many prices. • 


Colonel Ktliorirtgc's Kaminca, 117. 2 Colonel Ktheridge’s Famines, 117. 

Hcv ,i:ei\ 34 of 1851, ‘240. 4 Kcv. Kec. 19 ot 1857, 3088. 

• Ucw live. 10 of 1859 (t'iut 111.), 1100-1103. 
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The 1 872 census returns allowed thirty-eight bankers, eight money¬ 
changers, and g317 •merchants and traders. Under Capitalists and 
T^ders the 1878 heenso-tax assessment papers showed 5iC£persons, 
el'icfly Brahmans,Prabhus, Maratlma, Gujarat Van is, and Musalman'* 
Of these, 2051 had yearly incomes from MO to £15 (Rs. 100-IJs?! 150); 
G21 from £15 to £35 (Rs. 150 -Rb. 250); .1 3! 3 from £25 .to, £35 
(Rs. 250-Rs. 350); 210 from*£35 to £50 (Rs. 350.Rs. 500); 304 
from £50 to £75 (Rs. 500-Rs.*750); 167 from £75 to £100 (Rs. 750- 
Rs. 1000 ); 71 from £10® to £125 (Rs. 1000-Rs. 1250); 07 from 
1125 to £150 (Rs! 13&0* Rs. 15j)0); 00 frQtn £150 to £200<lts. 1500- 
lis. 2000) ; 47 from £200 tg £300 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 3000) ; 22 from 
£300 to £400 (Rs. 3000 - Rs. 4000) ; 16 from £400 to £500 (Rs. 4000- 
Bs. 5000); S^frorn £500 to £750 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 7500) ; 5 from £750 
to £1000 (Rs. 7500-Rs? 10,000); and 5 over £1000 (Rs. 10,000). 

The only coins that were struck by % Angria’s government wero 
the Alibag-Kttldba or old rupee, the Janjira-Kola ba or new rypee, 
and the Alibag copper.pice . 1 The old rupeo was bha first in 
circulation and boro a Persian inscription.* The new rupeo had on 
both, sides the Marathi word shri with a small drilled hole.- *Tho t . 
Alibag pice, though issued from Angria's mint, bore the* stamp 
of the king oi fcJutiira. At present (4882) the Imperial currency lias 
almost entirely taken the place of the older coinage. 

There are no lai^e banking establishments in tlio district. 
Money-lending is generally carried on by village shopkeepers, most 
of whom aro.Marwar, Gujarat, and Marathi Valais. * 

In 1854 tlioro was one banking house at Alibag fron* which 
exchange bills, or hundis, were issued on Bombay, Poona, and Benares. 
The rates of commission to Bombay from NovembtA’* to May wero a 
quarter per cent, and fr^m June to October half a per cent; 10 Poona 
one por cent; and to Benares ..from two to three per cent-. ' Drafts 
were seldom given for larger snrns than £5G0 (Its. 5000), but in 
emergent cases* bill^ could be obtained for as much as £2500 
( 11 s. 25,000). The estimated yearly transactions in exchange bills 

1 In 1842 tljp Bombay mftit assay tables ^how, that the average weight of the old 
Alibdg riigpe was l/t*G4 grains, its touch 84*75, and the amount of pure metal it 
contained 145*464 grains. Its. 88*160 equalled 100 Bombay currency rupees^, Eight 
years later (1850) the average weight*was 170*96 grains, its touch 84*42, ami thoamouut 
of pure metal it contained 144*324 grains. 87*469 old ruped.s equalled 100 Bombay 
currency rupees* In both of these years the average weight of the new rupee was 171 *3t> 
grains, its touch 8 8*25, and the amount of pure metal *134*089 grains. 81*266 now 
rupees equalled Its. 100 of the Bombay currency. Bom. GovpScI. VII. (New Series), 
108. 

* The new coin was issued because the East India Company forbade petty chief¬ 
tains coining. Ab a special cast 1 tlfcy allowed the AlibAg mint to issue a^silver coin of 
inferior value ijhich did not circulate beyond the limits of the state. 
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inn minted to .not move than £1500 (Its. 15,000). At present (1882) 
exchange hills are issued for any amount between 10*?. and £500 
. (Hnl*5-Rm. 54)00) • on •Bombay/ Aliniei^ibftd, *Foona, Satara, and 
Chiplun ami Khed in Riflmigfri. . The hills are nsually granted 
payable after short intervals, and sometimes at sight. For short 
intervals the discount varies from one-half to two per cent, and, 
ifc the bill is payable at, sight, the interest is somewhat higher. 
There are abdiiL.nine bill-brokers iu the district, four in Mahad, 
three in M.-uigacm,* aud two m Pen. *Of late years post-office 
money-orders have, to a groat extent, taken the-placp of exchange 
bills. !ysury,ncc is unknown. 


In Jxnvns tlie elasses who save are traders, pleaders, high 
Government servants, and’large landowners. Of their savings, it 
has tiotfn roughly estimated that they generally spend about ono- 
eighlh in the celebration of domestic events, oue-oighth in ornaments 
and house building, and the remaining six-eighths in buying 
land or in trade*. Instead of money fces*pleaders aro occasionally 
paid in lanTl. "In tJie rural- parfs viWago nloifby lenders and shop-w 
keepers alone ftiy by money. Agris in* Pen who work in salt-pans, 
aild the coast Kolis who are employed in fishing and sea-trading 
are gewerally fairly well-off. The Alibag coast 111 i an (laris were 
4V)rinerly well-to-do ; but since the passing of^he Excise Regulations 
of 1S70, .their conditimi ha^ declined. 1 Oultivators'as a class are 
notI^.'iierally in a position to save; with them thevpossession of 
capital is.tbu^exceptiou and the want d£ capital the rule. 

Since the introduction (A the Revenue Survey (1851) land has 
•been in great request among almost all classes, but there is little in 
the market as landholders do not part with tlieir holdings unless 
they aro forced bo sell. In consequence of the kceif competition 
among buyers, an acre of ordinary rice land fetches from £10 to 
£‘10 (lls. 100-I!s. 800). At civil court sales, oy, on tho failure of a 
husbandman to pay the Government assessment, traders occasionally 
bid for lands. Sony? of the Pen capitalists invest from £500 to 
£1000 (Rs. 5000-Rs. 10,000) in the reclamation of salt marshes. 
Traders invest part of their savings in trade, but most in money-’ 
lending. In towns, where there i» the prospect of a fair rent, rich 
traders ifo mo times invest money in house-building. Such cases are 
rare, ami the general feeling is that hpuse-buildingis not a profitable 
• in vestment. All classes arc anxious to own a good houso. Br&hmans* 
K hair is, Gujarat, and Mar war Vanjs, Shenvis, Malis*in Alibag, and 
Rem-lsracls, Musalmans, and Agris in Pen aro'the chief builders and 
imp rovers of houses. • A man who makes money gonorally pulls down 
tho strong, ill-lighted, and thatched building i* which his forefathers 
liven, when the chief object was t<5 avoid the display of tfe^th, and 
in its jijaco raises a showy house, two-storied, tiled, airy, and, if he 
cau afford it, doporated outsido wit"h carvings and pictures. 
Show is more sought after than strength, and many of the nower 


1 IVfmv tho jMsaing of Act V. of 187S n Dhamldri woman p as scarcely ever seen 
working in tfto field; now it ib a common bight. • Mr. C, S. Chitnis, Acting Huzar 
lV^uty Collector. 
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houses are built of inferior materials. Except sc 1 von eight Uuha 
Musalmans who havcfboats of (heir own, the flipping «»J (lie district, 
pit,her belongs to, or* is lfloij.gsiged to, membds of the holding dashes. . 
The nil in bur of people who buy GuvornnuAit securities is very small* 
Few investors, except officials, are satisfied ■with the low rales of 
interest paid by the Government Savings Bank. At the dose o( 
tlie year 1880-81 (o 1st March) the amount of the Savings Bank 
deposits was £.985 (lbs. 9850) ngninsipid8*1 (Ks. OijToJ j"ji 1877-78. 

Tlie loading moneylenders are-Gujarat Vanis, "Manvar Yanis, and 
Brahmans. .Newt to them come Sonars, a few" Marathi Vanis, 

JS! isulnians, and ^himpis. A tew Prabhus, Mp^s, ,hinHsj Kasiirs, 
Shonvis, and Beni-Israels, and, in the salt villages, Agris alsp lend 
money. Almost all the smaller usurers have some other* calling 
such as shopkeeping or husbandry. The richest moneylender ifi tin; 
district lives in tlie: Alibag sub-division, and is said to*be worth about 
£80,000 (Us. 8,00,000). Jn Kolia there are, live worth from £5000 lo 
£ 15,000 (Its. 50,000-ils. >,50,000) ; in Pen there are two ttortb 
about £10,000 (Us. 1*00,000) each, «t\vo wtrtli * about. £7500 
•(Its. 75,000) each, throe worth about £5000 (Us. 50J000J each, toil 
worth from £2*00 to £5000 (Us. 25,000-Us. 50,000), and thirty 
worth from *,1000 to^ £2500 (Us. 10,000-Us 55,000) ; im Mahail 
there are tlireo worth "about. £7500 (Us. 75,000), and live worth, 
about £5000 {Us. 50,000) ; in Mangar yi there is at Ghodegaon a 
Grujanit Vaui-worlli £10,000 (Us. 1,00,000), and, at Morbe, a fifmnr 
worth about £7500 (Us. 75,00(0 ; and live worth jjbowt £5000 
(Us. 50,000) in (»flier parts of the sub-di*iM#>n. Besides being largo 
landholders anil contractors, these men invest part of their csfpiuil* 
in bnyinir cloth, wood, opium, silver, gold, salt, and grain. * 

There is At regular system of• book-keepiug. The; accounts 
are written sometimes in Marathi, sometimes in Gujarati, and 
sometimes in Miirwari. Some keep a rough daybook, kac/ia-lilmrdu, 
in which all transactions are at once cut ('red in detail ; l some keep 
a proper daybook rnjmrl in which entries are ymde at intervals of 
a. week or as it suits the account-keeper; some keep the hut (Id 
Ji’kdtonahi in which the borrower enters in Iris own hand the sums 
borrowed with, if necessary, a receipt stamp affixed, tl*e lender entering 
sums paid from time to time on the opposite side. About cve-tenth 
of the moneylenders write their accounts on loose pieces of paper, and 
some keep no accounts bo von (f making entries on the back of the. 
bonds. They aijp sufficiently protected by bonus and mortgage deeds, 
or by pawned ornameSitB. 

Bonders deal wil.h«tdl classes of borrowers. J?oner>£ them confine 
their dealings either entirely to the rich or entirely to the poor. 
In larger flbwnslandholding inoiToylondors lend their tenants rico 
and naenni itir seed and for food without security. It is uqj usual 
to advance grain to other peoples’ tenants, and, y r hen advances are 
made, ornaments are required in pledge. Grain advance's are repaid 
either in money or in kind ; if in money wi tip in to rest at the market 
rates of the day, if in kind double the quantity* f>f grain advanced 


i j 


Marwir Vania keep tliii account-book and deny that they keep it. 
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for food ami half ns much again as that lent for seed are required. 
The village* nVmeylcndiT is almost always a Grujar&t or a Marwar 
Van* who keeps ji >.tnwof rjco, cloth, lohaeco,*iiid groceries. The 
villagers buy Irmn him on*credit sit high prices and pay at harvest 
in grain. Frequently in.the months ailer harvest they bring rice 
to the village shopkeeper and eyeliango it for stores. Jn the Pen 
salt-land villages many Agin landholders and village headmen lend 
money and g.nni, and buy or take in pawn the holdings of tho 
poorer husbandmen. Tlieir reput alien an creditors is not bad. In 
1c hot villages si bout ten per cent of the / itofs lend money and grain. 
Khofs are hot thought, hard in Iheir dealings. They seldom bay 
land or fake 11 land 'in mortgage. Marwar and local Vaui louden* 
are 11 niver.ss 1 .lly hated. They charge high interest, deceive their 
debtors by failing to credit them w«th payments, have uudorhand 
dealings with the subordinate ofiic.n-s of the courts, harass tlieir 
debtors with distress warrants, force their debtors to mort gage tlieir 
land, and sell their debtors 1 houses, or imprison them in the civil jail. 

In ltto4y thf yeqyJy ea-sh rntes'of inhere*!, varied, b> rich borrowers; 
from se\en to nine per cent with pawn, and from twelve to tifteen 
per cent without pawn ; to middle class borrowers whh small estates, 
the rales \aried from eighteen to thirty-seven percent; and to 
Jmsbauilmon and labourers from forty to t wo -hundred percent Tho 
current (1»SN2) rates, in small dealings when n.u article is pawned, 
vary from one per coni to per cent a nnmih ; in petty agricultural 
mhanees,, both on personal security mid w.ilh a lien on crops, from 
] \ to pcFcimi a monili-, in largo dealings, with a mortgage on 
inowblc jirojiertv, from a half to one per cent a mouth, and, wqjli a 
mortgage on iminovahle property, from three-quarters in Nagothna 
to mu* per cent a month in Maliud ; and to labourers, ( 1 tin* personal 
security oY himself and a friend, from one and a. half to two per cent 
a. month. The monthly rate of interest, to a rich husbandman or 
artisan, is from 1 hive-oiglitlis to Jive-cightl. per cent; to one in 
middling circumstances from three-quarters to one and a ha-lf per 
cent; and to ouo in*n. poor state from two to six per ceiit. 

In dealings with the. poorer husbandmen, especially when grain is 
advanced, interest is charged in kind and the crops mado security, 
•wanul /„for the payment of the interest. At harvest time the crop 
is handed to tho lender, who, after deducting what is due as interest, 
pays 1 he borrower for the balance at the market rate of grain in 
certain specified mouths. A clear yearly profit of from six to twelve 
per cent is thought a fair return for capital sunk in land. Traders 
mid shopkeeper anfpng themselves charge interest for the saravat 
year beginning from Kartih (November). J 11 other transactions 
Koine charge for the calendar year raid somo from the d ato* mentioned 
in the 4 bond. 

Middling and sijgall trades carry on their business either partly 
or entirely on borrowed capital. In Maluid and Mangaon nearly 
all, and, in the rest of.vhe district, at least, half of the husbandmen, 
who are registered occupants, have to borrow on the security of tho 
growing crop. Except in Mangaon and Maliad, where high 
usscs&uioiiU arc said sometimes to force' landholders to borrow, the 
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husbandman's indebtedness is dpe to want of thrift and forethought. 
Once in debt, it is .difficult for a husbandman to free* himself from 
his creditor. Fi^d wages arc seldom hig.li enough to support 
landless workers for mor^ than seven months in the year. But* 
there is a fair miscellaneous local demand fir labour, and considerable 
Bums are earned by cart traffic alpng the main lines of road, and, 
by pack-bullock traffic, in the wilder parls of Mahdd and M&ngaon. 
In November and December, when the rice cropisshoused, many 
Mar&thas and Mh&rs go to Bombay, ubere they work as labourers till 
the end of Maj, and then return to their fields. # Many Marath&s 
and Mh&rs in*Mahad, and a few in other sub-divisione, support 
themselves by military service. * Besides large remittance^ sent by 
men on service, about £9500 (Rs. 95,000) are yearly paid by the 
state to military pensioners chiefly in Mab&d. The poorer* classes 
in Kol&ba, on the whole, spend larger sum*s on marriage and other 
family occasions than the corresponding classes in "Ratn&giri, and 
quite as much as the corresponding classes in the Deccan. They 
generally have to borrow from £5 # to £6 (Rs. 50*- Rs, G0J to pay for 
"their daughters' weddings, bfit they do*not, on*this account, lower 
their family expenses, until" the debt begins to be collected, and 
the lender gpts the crop or the land into his hands. 'llie 
season of greatest distress is from May to Novembers It is 
generally about this time that moneylenders drive their hardest 
bargains. Indebtedness is so generai that tho grain-dealer and 
the moneylender are everywhere a necessity. The borrowers aftmit 
the usefulness of the lenders, and, on the whole,^dru satisfied 
with their terms. Of the larger landholders or khots a considerable 
number are said to bo in debt. The village income is in most*casea* 
too small to gupport the numerous sharers who find it difficult to got 
what they consider suitable employment. , 

Borrowers, as a rule, deal with one lender only. When seriously 
involved and hard-praesed, or when unable to get further advances, 
they sometimes «pen an account with a fresh creditor. Some 
debtors, it is said, owe money to as many as ten lenders, but the 
■lenders seldom combine to take steps against tho debtor for their 
common good. Competition is generally keen. Each lender does 
his best to secure for himself the largest possible shai'e of the 
debtor's property, getting decrees against his crop, or seizing it as 
soon as it is reaped. A debt*is hardly ever written off tfs a bad 
debt, and outstanding balances are brought down year by year for* 
more than twenty-tare years. Agrarian critnes, due to the pressure 
of creditors, were common before 1875; sinca 1875 no cases have 
occurred. The offoilders were generally Kunbis ancl Mli&rs, and the 
victims Mdrwar VanTs. 1 • * 

Lanrf^ mortgages are common. Many Kunbis, Kolis, and Agris 
raise money to meet their marriage and other family exp&ses by 


1 In 1869 in two cases, one in Alibdg and the otfrer in Mahdd. debtors banded 
together and robbed some Mdrwdr Vdnis of their bonds ^nd*a»count books. In 1871 
three Mdrwdr moneylenders were killed in Pen. In 1873 the people of some villages 
in Alibdg atoned some Mdrwdr Vdnis to death ; and three Mbdrs were charged 
with murdering a Prabhu moneylender. In 1875 a Mdrwdr Vdni Was robbed of 
valuable seoujities in Alibdg. 
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mortgaging their lands. Creditors .often tako the mortgaged land* 
into their possession, and, after paying the Government cess, devote 
the surplus fiyst to the payment of interest, and then, if anything 
‘ Benlains, to the reduction pi* thf* original ‘debt. Another mode is to 
apply the net profit to the payment of interest, the debtor undertaking 
to pay the Government cess.. Tnjsome instances the debtor continues 
tp hold the mud, pays the assessment and interest, and keeps the 
surplus. In s*»zno cases the mortgagee forecloses the mortgage and 
has the land entered in his naibe. But, os a rule, the land remains 
in the name of .the husbandman, and the husbandman and the 
mortgagoo• share the crop. When land has boon .made over to the 
lender of niol tgagoe the former holder is generally kept as a tenant. 
In rice land the common agreement, known as half share or ardhel , 
is that Oach party takes an equal share, and that the landlord pays 
the Government assessment. In uplands the ordinary agreement is 
that the tenant gives one-third of the produce. 

About one-sixteenlh of the cultivating .and labouring classes are 
believed to-mortgage thciy labour to moneylenders, obtaining in. 
• return from to £8 (Its. GO-Its. 80) t to spend on marriages or on 
other family events. If the master binds himself *io provide the 
borrower with food and clothing, the yearly pay ohvtho servant. 
VjiricR from 12#. to £1 10#. (Its. 6-Jts. 15) ; ami, if the servant has to 
%nd his own food, it varies from £1 4#. to £2 10#. (its. 12-Rs.25). 
At these rates a man would servo from four to eight years for a £30 
(Its. t00) lo£wi. Except in rare cases' 1 seryice is never pledged in 
advance. While he is wprk.'ng oft’ his debt tho bondsman cannot 
make any private earnings. But tho master has no claim on the 
Services*of the bonilsman’s wife or of his children. It is not 
usual for tho master to pay the debtor's incidentals expenses at 
births and* on other family occasions, nor, unless he wishes him to 
live in his Louse, is it usual for the master to provide tho labourer 
with shelter. These mortgages of labour are-personal; they never 
becomo horeditary. Tho debtors generally faithfully fulfil their 
engagements, and d6 not leave their masters' service for better-paid 
employment. There are no hereditary servants. 

Craftsmen, as,, a rule, borrow money on easier terms than 
husband,vicn. The number of skilled town craftsmen whoso work 
commands high wages is small. The fow that.aro found, though 
tnmv prosperous than the other wage-earning classes, .are not free 
from debt. Village craftsmen, shoemakers, carpenters, and black¬ 
smiths, though not soberer or more frugal, aro* - somewhat shrewder, 
better olT, and^adiyr to send their boys to ^school than most 
Manltha or Kunbi husbandmen. „ 

Till the middle of the present century (18^5). carpenters, 
bricklayers, and masons were paid from 6d. to 9d. (4-6 as.) a day. 
From 1845 to 1861) their wages range'd from 9 d. to Is. (6-8 as.), 
a*d from 1860 to 1876 from 1#. to Is. 9d. (8-14 os.), «In 1881 the 
daily wages of a carpoqter varied from Is. to 2s. (8 as.-Re. 1), of a 
mason from ‘to Is. GrZ. (7 -12 as.), and of a bricklayer from 

6d. to 9 d. (4-0 as.). The high price of skilled labour is due, 
partly to the uncertainty of their work’, and partly to the limited 
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supply of skillod labour. Up to 1850 labourers wore pa$ from 
2 {d. to 3 d. (1J-2 as.) a day, between 1850 and 1805 frdm 3rf. to 4>$d. 
(2-3 as.), and between 1805 and 18 76^ from. 41c/. to m 6d, (3-4 # a*.). 
Up to* 1850, the daily wagd of a female labourer was 2\d. (as. 1£)* 
from 1851 to 1800 3d. (as. 2), and froinU867 to 1870 44»/. (as. 3). 
In 1881 a male labourer earned m from o%d. to 44<J. (24-3 as.), 
and a female labourer from 2 \d. to 3| it. (14-24 as.). "Since 185£) 
children's daily wages have risen from 1 \d. to2id.«(Ji anna-1^ as.). 
This rise in wages has, to some extent, been dug in the increased 
cost of the ordinary food grains. Except in very jiew cases, wages 
are paid in cash daily, when the work lasts for only a week or two, 
and half-woekly or weekly wliert the engageraetit is for ?l longer 
poriod. Unskilled labourers work from about sunrise to sunset 
with two hours* rest for their midday meal. Women are generally 
engaged on field work, but, it, higher rates" oiler, they turn llicir 
hands to oilier branches oC labour. 

In spite of the gre^t pso iu wages the condition of the rural 
labourers is said to afiow few sjgns pf imjirovcm^pt. • This is partly 
due to the increased cost of living, but moro to their Jove of drink, • 
and to the thoughtlessness with which they run into debt, lu largo 
towns, where Jabonrers arc better off, they spend tlieir surplus 
earnings first on liipior, then oil clothes, and lastly on ornament# 
aud bettor food. Before, during, and after the rains is the busy* 
season, when all landholders want help*to prepare, weed, land reap 
their rice fields. At other titles labourers are employe^! in house¬ 
building, road-work, cutting grass and irc^ and carrying burdens. 

During the 1803-04 famine the price of husked rice was 34 pounds « 
the rupee, and of cleaned rice two pounds the rupee. Ffcr such 
years as they.are available before.1840-50, tho price returns show, 
cheap grain, the rupee price of the first sort of rice, the food of the 
upper classes, varying from 110J pounds in 1811-42 to 304 pounds 
in 1821-25, a year of much scarcity in most parts of tho Presidency, 
and averaging 7 7J* pounds. During the same time tlio rupee price 
of ndchni , Eleusino coracana, varied # from eighty-six pounds in 
1828-29 to thirty-two pounds in 1824 and avefaged 604 pounds. 
The following statement gives the available details^ 


Kohlba Food Prices, 1817 - IS49. (Pounds the. Rupee). 



The thirty-two years ending 1881-82 may be divided into frta v 
periods. The first period of seven yours (^850-1856) was a time 
of cheap grain, the rupee price of ndchni varying from ninety-two 
pounds in 1851-52 to 62J pounds in 1856-57 and averaging 764; 
while the rupee price of the hotter sort of rice varied from \ 16 pounds 
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in 181)2-53 to 83 \ pounds in 1856-57 and averaged 102J pounds. 
The next six £ears (1857-1862) was a time of* moderate prices, the 
rupee price oi^ndcJ^ii varying from 55^ poundsva 1857-58 to 424 
18#9-60 and averaging 502 ; arfd tj^e rupee price of the better sort 
of rice varying from seyeuty-five pounds in 1857-58 to fifty-five 
pounds in 1^59-60 and averaging 63 J pounds. The next five years 
(J863-1867) was a time of high prices owing to the American war, 
the rupee price r tff ndchni varying from thirty-six pounds in 1867-68 
to 28J pounds in 4 1 §63-64 and leveraging <824 pounds; and the rupee 
price of the better sort of rice varying from 57J pounds iu 1867-68 
to 414 poirnds in 1864-65 and averaging 464 pounds. During the 
fourth period* of eight years (1868-1875) prices were again moderate, 
the rupee price of ndchni varying from fifty-one pounds in 1873-74 
to pounds in 1870^-71 and averaging forty-four pounds; and 
the rupee prico t of the better sort of nice varying from G 14 pounds 
in 1873-74 to 48^ pounds in 1869-7j0 and averaging 54J pounds. 
During the fifth period of six years (1876-1881) grain has again been 
dear, the rjupue pi ’ce of ndchni rarying from j>ounds in 1881-82 
ip twenty-sevey pounds in'1877-78 ami averaging 36J pounds; andf 
thp rupee price of the better sort of rice varying from 03§ pounds 
in 1881-82 to thirty-five pounds in 1877-78 and averaging 46J 

pounds.' The following statement gives the details : 

f 

Koldba Fuod PrirrSj 1850-1881. (Pound* the Rnpv.c ). 
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There are two sorts of weights, bne for gold and-silvered drugs, 
the other for brass, iron, copper, load, sugar, mol&sses/tobacco| 
tamarind pods, cocoanuts, clarified butter, vegetables, and oil. 
^Jjho following are {he measures for gold, silver, and dxugs. Four 
udids 1 one guvj , 8 two gwijs one vdl, four vals on omasa, twelve mdsds 


1 S 1 ^ ^he P 63, °* the Phaaeolus mungo. 

•The Email red and black seed of the Abnis precatoriua. 
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one tbla, 1 and twenty-four tolas ono slier? The goldsmiths slier 
weighs 4320 grains^Troy. There are six tola weights of one-fourth, 
one-half, ono, five, Tffn, aSid twelve tolas, all made’of brass and eitjier , 
cubic or cylindric in form. The.waSa weights are fiat round pieced 
of lead. In the caso of drugs, if the weight is over eleven gunjs, 
two-anna, four-anna, and eight-anna pieces and rupees are used. 
Liquid medicines are also weighed according to this scale. The 
table of measures for other metals, and for sugar,'fruit, tobacco, 
butter, and oil, is two nav&Jcis on epdvsher, two pdeshers one adshcr , 
two adshers ope slwr, forty sliers one man, and twenty mans one 
khandi. There are ten shers , twenty rhers, one man, anjfl^ive man 
iron weights of a truncated conical shape with*a’ ring fastened to 
the top. Tho five shrr weight is either a solid lead cylinder about 
an inch deep or a lead hemisphere covered with copper and furnished 
with an iron ring. The pdoshrr, ads her, slur , and t^o sher weights 
aro round pieces of lead either plain or covered with copper. 
The sher weighs twenty-tyglit Imperial rupees <j>r 183'717 drams 
Avoirdupois. ThcrcviS'^io trac^e in cotton or in precious -stones. 

Rice, grain, salt, safflower j&ecd, sesamum seed, and"dried fish are 
sold by capacity measures according to tbc following scale : Two 
tipris one vitl va, four nit hr as one adhoU, two adholis one pdyli, and 
six pdijlis one phara. 1 The phara is a wooden box damped with iron* 
and with wooden side handles. Across the top, on a levels with the 
sides, runs a jvooden bar plated with iron. When the box is filled, 
the surplus grain is brushed (VfT by passing a wooden roller 0 over the 
mouth of the box. The pdyli, a Iholi , and rjicr measures are round 
pieces of wood, flic lower part cylindrical, on which rests a hemisphere 
with the top sliced off. The nithva and par slier arc cylindrical 
wooden measures larger at tho bottom than at the top, with a raised 
ridge half way down. The measures used in soiling liquor aro a 
sixth sher , a quarter sher, a half slier, and a slier. These are cylinder¬ 
shaped tinned coppA-vessels. Tho oil measures are half a sher, 
one, five, ten, tweifty, and forty shers. They aro made of copper 
and have handles; the body increases in^sizo frofn the bottom to the 
top which is without a rim. 

The table of length is twenty-four tasus equal ona gaj of twenty- 
seven inches. There is^also a vdr measure of three feet. STlie gaj 
and vdr aro cylindrical iron bars^ with marks scored in the surface that 
divide the vdr into four and the gaj into eight equal parts. Woollen, 
cotton, and lineji cloth is sold by the vdr, ,and in Revdanda silk, 
and gold silver and £ilk trimming are sold by the gaj. Besides by 
the gaj the Revdanda silk weavers sometimes• measure their silks 
by the ounce of two a^d a half rupees weight. Cotton waisfccloths 
and wonyfs robes, brought from "the Deccan, are sold by tho hath 
measur^l by tho trader from the elbow to tho tip of his fiddle 
finger. Handkerchiefs and 'stockings are sold t\y the dozen. No 
articles are .sold by the score or by tho hundred. The cubir 
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1 Except in Moh&d where it is somewhat heavier, the tola is equal to an Imperial 
rupee, in Mah&d, instead of twelve, 11| mdsds equal one rupee. * 

* The $hcr weight is seldom used. 
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contents of lyiilding timber are not measured either in sales .by 
the forest department or in private sales. Onless the rafter ■ is 
unusually long or abort the„circumference's ilfoisurcd in hdths of 
about 19 £ inches. Firewood is* so\jl by *the headload, the bullock¬ 
load, or the cartload, estimated at about one man, three mans, anJ 
two 1chandy; respectively, jor by the man and hhandi. The khandi 
used by the^orest department weighs twenty-eight Bombay mans or 
784 Surat sheffi hi forty tolds each, or nearly the same number of 
English pouudsl In private Sales the ordinary khandi of twenty 
Bombay mans oi» 560 Surat fort y-tola shers is ir uso. # 

Land jsViipasurcd by the aero apd the (junta ,*or one-fortieth of 
the acre. The olcl table of land measures was one biyha of thirty- 
two giitytds equals twenty mf pdnds, one pdnd equals twenty square 
hath is, -one hit hi equals* 5£ hdths, and one hath equals 19|-inches. 
As moneylonders insist op entering sTirvey incasuros in all deeds of 
sale or mortgage, the old biyha and fait hi measures are likely to die 
out, except in a fcw villages, where, for spetyd reasons at the time 
of ihc survey,•iho \and was divided ipto biyhds 9 of'‘thirty-two ynuld $ 
each. • # 

•Bricks are sold hy the thousand and roughly hewn stones by 
the hundred and no excess is allowed. Dressed sfones are sold 
0 According to the size of the stone and the stylo of the work. Sand 
and gravel are sold by the gha>ra of six pdylis. Large rough stones 
and'road metal are sold by the heap or bards ten foot long by ton 
feet broad one foot high. Masonfy i» not paid by measurement. 
The workmen are either-paid by the day or a contractor is paid for 
'.the Whole work. 
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The fame of Ch&ul as a centre .of trade from thp earliest Iris tori cal 
times till tlie end of the sixteenth century shows that, whep the 
political state of the country was favourable, the w holer traffic 
across the Sahyddris from the Pdr pdss in thfc south to the Tdl ^)ass 
in the north centred at Cliaul. * In Mr. Nai nut's opinion the largest 
share of the traffic came to Ch&ul through the Bor pass. 1 

In 1826 three lines ^^offimunicatign passed froipPognaJbo Koldba. 
A road sixty-tliree nnles long, f»f which t.frelvo iuile^ wore within. 
Koldba limits, left Poona by t*Te Sdve pass, crossed the Bor state, and 
entered Koldba at Unhore. From Unhere the road passed through 
Kahubgaon and Cliikyi and reached Ndgothna. Tho Peon a 
Ratndgiri road, 163 miles long, of which thirty-eight were within 
Koldba limits, entered the district by thefievtya pass. After crossing 
the Ray gad-Kill to Duevar, th^road passed through Birvddi, Khfftoli, 
Mat/van, KanguJu, and Divi, and crossed tho Sdvitri to* Polddpur. 
Prom Polddpur the road crossed lIio Satvakl river about twenty-two 
times* and loft the district by the Gogra pass about ten # miles • 
south of Polddpur. From Poona to Ghodegaon there were two 
lines, one of* sixty-five miles, of • which eightoon weic within 
Koldba limits, entered the district by tho Kumbha pass. After 
crossing tho Nizampuj-Kdl the road passed through Tarrnari and 
Kaddpa. ] t then crossed tho Nizampur-Kal to Sirsad and Borvadi, 
and, before reaching Ghodegaon, passed through Jlarondi, Karmbcli, 
Tamdna, Phulasgaon, Hatkeli, Talegaou,* Kuronda* and Vadgaon. 
The other lino of fifty-six miles f~om Poona to Ghodegaon was 
across the Devsthali pass. After leaving this pass the road passed 
through Uraardi and Sigjli; and from Siroli there was a goo'fi road 
to Ghodegaon. Besides these # lincs of communication therS wore 
from Dasgaon on the Sdvitri three roads, one to Ndgothna in tho 
north, a second# to tho top of the Sevtyar pass in the north¬ 
east, and a third to Khed in the south. The pdsgaon-Ndgothna 
road, thirty-eight miles long, ran much ulong the present Ndgothna- 
Mahdbaleshvar road. The road to the top of the SeVtya pass, twenty 
three milejalong, crossed the Gancfhdri to Mahdd ; it then passed 
through^hdmftidrkhind, and crossed the Sdvitri to Koudivt* and 
Bajdvadi j it again crossed the Sdvitri and passed through Akla^ 
Bhorava and Kharoli, and, after crossing the Rdygad-Kdl, 
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1 The probable route waa from the Bor uaas to Panvel; from Panvel by water to 
KteoUma; from Ndgothna across*the hula to Rjha; and from Roh& down the 
Knndalika river, ImT. Ant. Ill* 101. 
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reached Bitw^di. It then passed through Kalij, Ambshet, Padvi, 
Vdki, and Kumbha-Sivtar. The Dasgaon-Klidiroad, twenty-seven 
r miids long, dossed thd Sdvitri, t passed t^robgh^Kosimbi and Tudil, 
and left the district about threemilos south of Tudil. The Pen-Panvel 
road, twenty-one miles 1 fling, completes the list of roads mentioned 
by Cluucs.: After leaving*Pen this road crossed the Bhogdvati by 
'a stone bridge of fourteen arches, nine feet wide without a parapet. 
It then passed through Tarankhop and Irvadi, and then through 
busli-covered hills*to Balauli, and left the district at Kharoshi. 1 

In 184/) three lines of communication passed from Pen to 
Alibilg Sn'tke Angria's territory. «Ono of forty-live miles, through 
Nrigothna, S&rnbri; and Ppyn&d to Alibdg was the only route by 
which 'land communication for cattle and passengers upon any 
large scale was kept hp with* the Kolaba state. The second of 
thirty-two miles, through Kdsu, S&mbri and Poyn&d, was not much 
frequented. The third of twenty-four miles was through Dharamtar 
and Poynad. CVving to the difficulty • ofcrossing the creek at 
Dharamtar, foot, passengers sofdom tame by this road during the 
rains, and, at other times, the only safe mode of bringing animals 
along it was by dragging them upon their sides over the mud. 2 
The one advantage of the Dharamtar route was that it gave the 
r readiest access to Revas and Underi in the north and Chaul and 
Revdanda in the south. , 

c 

In 1881 there wore twelve roads of the total length of 187 miles. 
Of the twelve roads, thre^ with a length ’of fort-eighty miles were 
bridged, and nine with a length of 139 miles were fair-weather 
roads... The main trunk road till lately started from Nagothna on the 
Amba, at the extreme limit up to which it is navigable for small craft 
at high vater. In 1864, a road thirteen miles long qtfas begun from 
Nagothna to a point 1 A miles east of Dharamtar. Besides several 
culverts and much earth-work, two bridges, were built at a total 
cost of £15,151 (Rs. 1,51,510). From want. of funds the road 
remained unfinished till 1881, whon the work was pushed on and 
the road between Dharamtar and Nagothna was finished. From 
Nagothna it passes fifty-six miles through Kolad, Mangaon, MahM, 
and Poladpur To the foot of Mahabalcshvar. Between N&gothna 
and M&ugaon tho road is crossed by about- seven streams, of which 
the beds of three are paved, and one, the Nizimpur-Kdl near 
Mangaon, is bridged. In tlio rains the road is not fit for 
carts; all burdens rtre carried ton men's heads or on horseback. 
The Amba which is not fordable till November is crossed at 
Patansai and Tho KkmdalikaC at Koldd by ferry-boats. After leaving 
Mangaon, at intervals of a hundred yards, *£he road is crossed by 
channels one or two feet deep lined with rough stdi^s. These 
chattels carry off the water in the rains, but they are chy during 


l dunes’ Itinerary; 38-‘41, and 78-79. 

• 2 Mr. Davies’ Letter, 28th November 1840, in Government Political Record 1107. 
To give greater facilities by the Dharamtar route, Mr. Davies recommended that a 
road and a causeway should be made from the water’s edge on the Pen side of 
Dharamtar to the village of Vadkhali. 
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the fair season. Three miles south of Mangaon the rog,d passes over 
the Talegaon and {Msgaon range of hills, and, at Mahad, crosses 
the Gandh&ri whhif is Hot fordable for carta from an Jiour beforp to 
w.n hour after high-water. After.leaVing Mah£d tlie road crosses thfe 
uivitri which is fordable in the fair season, and is crossed by a 
flying bridge during the rains. After parsing through Poladpur, 
the road leaves the district, at Kineshvar. Along its whole length 
the road is met by many cross linbs. From Kolatd <9fl*the main line, 
about ten miles south of Nfcgothna, aVoad runs west to Roha on the 
Kundalika. Buying the fair season there is much rice* traffic along this 
road, Roha being ihe chief rice centre ; u this part of tfce country. 
A rough local-fund road runs’seven miles, frOit NiXampur to a 
point about a mile to the north of Mangaon on the main line. • This 
cross line, for ike first part of its course, i* level; it then .climbs 
a low forost-clad hill round tb» edge of which it wipds. The road 
overhangs a deep brook, the aides of which are covered with dense 
undergrowth, and thoie fa^ls sharply to the Nizri.intmr-K&l which it 
crosses. From Lotie** on the i^iaiii kne five ruilespouth of Mangaon, 
a gravelled and partially ^ridged road runs two •miles west ta 
Ghodegaon. This is an important cross lino of traffic in the fair 
season. Two gross lines meet the main lino at Mahad, one of four 
miles to Natch in the nertli, and the other of twelve miles to Vinhen* 
in the south. •Beyond the Savitri and about two miles east of 
Mahad the mpin line is inet by a road dine miles to the fobt of.the 
Varandha pass in the east,* and by another of 1G£ miles from 
Mah&pral along the south bank of the # Sdvitri in tlief west. 1 The 
Varandha pass road, which was built in 1&67, is metalled anc^has # 
two largo bridges besides culverts. During the fair season, ail these * 
cross lines haye much traffic, chieflj in dried fish, grain, chillies, 
and cocoanuts. * • 
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Besides the main trunk road and its branches, there is a fifteen 
mile road from Revis*to Alib&g, which, till lately, was tho only 
route during the 'ffains for Alibag passengers to Bombay. From 
Dharamtar east to Khopivli at the fopt of the Bor pass, there 
is a first-class road of twenty-five miles. During tho fair season 
large numbers of carts pass along the road, bringing onions, oil, 
potatoes, molasses, oilcake, chillies, wheat, gram, bajri and tur, 
and taking rice and &lt back to the Deccan. Between £libdg 
and Dharamtar there have “long been roads from Alib&g to 
Khand&la, at thp west foot of the K&rli pass, and from Vdgholi ' 
at the east foot of thtf pass to Dharamtar. fn 1880-81, at a local 
fund cost of £2637 # (Rs. 26,370), a npw line wfts opened over the 
K&rli pass, thus completing the Alibdg-Dharamtar /oad and opening 
a through^fraflic from Khopivli to Alibag. The Alib&g-Dharamtar 
line of thirteen miles, being two miles shorter than the Alibdg- 
Revas road, is preferred to it by passengers from Alibag to Boflibay. 

In 1880-81, from Inddpur on tho N&gothna-Mahobaleshvar road to 


1 Afl this road places the Deccan by the Varandha pass, and the Southern Mar At ha 
Country by the FitzGerald pass, iif connection with a harbour which is accessible at 
all times of the tide, it is named the MahApr&l, Varandha, and FitzGerald pass road. 

b 653-1.) ~ 
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Tale on the Tyest, and from Tale ta MAlati on the M&ndad Creek, 
fair-weather rbads were made, opening a passage for the Mangaon 
B produce to the sea. * 4 * 

Of passes ami footpaths across 'the Saliyadris, beginning from 
the south, there are, the Par pass, near Kineshvar, about 
fifteen milo? 6 south-east of Mahad, This is a mere footpath, leading 
to Muh&baleshyar, though formerly (182(5) it was much frequented 
by VanjAris bringing grain and saw to Sal Am from the Konkan. It 
is still fit for men and cattle, but is 'not much used ou account 
of the opening' of the FilzGcrakl pass. Half a mile to tho 
north of. the Par pass near Kapd^khurd is the Pit/Gerald pass, 
forming a part ol the road that runs to Satara. The FitzGerald 
pass read, which is twenty miles long, lias much traffic; rice, 
coconnuts, betolnuts, suit, dried fish, dute, coir, English cloth, and 
groceries of all kinds, valued at £(>()0u (Rs. (>9,000) a year, pass from 
Mahad to "Vdi and Eelier in Salara, and wheat, grain, hdjri, jnvdri , 
math , chillies, tumnoric, coriander-seed, onions, garlic, groundnuts, 
betel-leaves, oil, <? ilcakc, H tol>ai eo, molasse!?' tihuikets, and native 
* clotli, valued 'at 11500 (Rs. In,O()0) 0 u year, come from Vai and 
Isvlier in Satara to Mahad. There is a toll on the pass road at 
Knpde-Budrukh, which yearly yields from £100 to £190 (Rs. 1600- 
its. 1900). The Diiavi.-v and Kamttia passes, about 54 miles north of 
the FitzGerald pass and leading through the I lor state to Vai, are 
' fit Pqr foot travt Her*, but are not- much used. Five miles north of tho 
Kdmtlia pass near tin; village of Var.'/ndha is tho Varanmia pass, 
which forms part (if the read through Ilirdoshi and Bor to Poona. 
.Tho* pass road, which was constructed about 1807 by the S/itara 
public ,» T orks department, is thirteen miles long and has much traffic, 
coeoanuts, dates, salt, dried fish, rice, and betelnu.s, valued at 
£15,100 (Us. 1,51,000) a year, going from Mahad to Bor, Phaltan, 
and Poona, and wheat, gram, bnjrl, jvairl, math , onions, garlic, 
potatoes, groundnuts, chillies, turmeric, coriander, oil, oilcakes, 
tobacco, and native cloth, valued at £7000 (Rs. 70,500) a. year, coming 
to Mahad. A quartVv of a mile north of tho Vnrandha pass is the 
UmhaudA puss near M Azeri, which, leading along Umbavda and 
Ilirdoshi to Bor, is lit for men and unladen cattle, but is less 
frequented. Four miles north of Umbarda is tho Gopya pass, near 
Shivtuj;, from which the route leads through Gonde to Poona. 
Though fit for men, and with difficulty for laden cattle, it is 
* scarcely used, beings too near the Varandha pass. One mile 
north of the Gopya pass is *the Amhenac, pass, near Arnbe- 
Sliivtar, and leading to Pooi\a. It is fit for mqn, but lias almost no 
traffic. One mile north of the Ambenal pass is the Madttya pass, 
near the village of Yaki-Budrukh, in tho petty division ,<gf Birvadi 
and leading to Poona. In 1826 it was accessible t© cattlw though 
bad akd tedious. It is now fit for laden cattle, and is chiefly used 
by the people of the hilly tracts of western Poona carrying dried 
fish and salt. Haifa mile north of the Madhya is the Suevtya 
pass, leading along Pftngari and Torna in the Bor state to Poona. 
In 1826 it was difficult for cattle or led horses.* At present it is fit 
for men <and for unladen cattle, hut it is very little used. Six 
miles north of the Shorty a pass is the Kay Alya pijss, near the 
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village of Kav&le, jn the petty division of N&teh i$*Mah£d. In 
1826 it was a bad roa.fl for cattle, but was sometimes used by Vanidris. 
At present (1882)**t forips part 0 / the road ’that Vuns throAgfy • 
Gholdabsara and Ambigad to Poona. It is barely fit for laden 
cattle, and is very little used except by foot passengers. Bight miles 
north of the Kavalyais the Kumbha pass, running through the village 
of Mashidvddi. In 1826 this pass was 7£ miles.fong and was i 
succession of rises and falls. It was reported to be the best pass in this 
part of the range, per fee tly^uitnble for cattle of aH kinds but not for 
carts. At present {1882) it is a footpath fit only Tor mgn without 
loads the ascent befing steep and.very difficult. J^ur raih)s*north of 
the Kumbha pass is the Ling a pass, lying neat the village of Jite 
and fit for men and laden cattle. Two miles north of the* Linga 
is the Nibni pass, which runs through the limits of Umbardi.* It. is 
merely a footpath, has a difficult and steep ascent, and is fit 
only for men with light burdens on their heads. Six miles north 
of the Nisni are the Ta'mii^a, Dkvasthalt, and Tij/ba passes, wiihin 
t]ie limits of VileJ fourteen males riorth-* i asb of *iViartga?.m. These 
are merely footpaths and have a difficult and steep ascent, the* 
Tamhana and the Devastlmli passes being unfit for cattle, and tlte 
Thiba pass being fit only for men without loads. Four milc^s north 
of the Tarnhana pass is the Pimrri pass, which, running through thef 
limits of P&tnus? near Niz.impur, is fit for men and laden cattle, and 
is much used., 


Besides the Sahyadri- posses or glidts, there ara Vithiu the 
district edeven chief gorges or khiiuh through the smaller ranges of 
hills. Of those eleven gorges, two are in Alibag, five in Pep, *two •* 
in Roha, and two in Maluid. On the lately (1880) finished 
Alibag-BharaTntar road, about, five miiles north-east of Alibag in 
the S&gargad range, is the Karli pass two miles long, fit for cart 
traffic all the year round. About four miles south of the Karli pass 
is the Pm pass, with ohe mile of bad fair-weather road used by 
carts with difficul£y. Ou the Dharamtar-Khopivli road there are 
three passes, the Khachar about throe miles west of Pen, the 
GAgode about six miles east of Pen, and the *DahivAli at the 
extreme limit of the district, all fit for cart traftic; about throe 
miles north-cast of Pen is the (Jovirle, fit for cart traffic. #About 
six miles to tho south of^Nagothna, on the Nagothna-Maliabateshvar 
road, is the Sukeli, fit for carts. About half a mile from the Roha , 
creek, on the direct footpath between Alib*ig and Roha, is tho 
ChAvke pass fit for tmllocks only. About four miles north of 
Roha is the Bhise, which is so steep on-both sides tlu*t carts cannot 
cross it. On the N&gothna-Mahabaleshvar road, immediately north 
of Ddsgaoa? is ths Dasgaon pass Tit for carts; and on the road 
which rfns north from Mailed to Nateh, about a mile liqflh of 
Mahad, is the Chambhar pas§ also lit for carts. • 

There are tight toll-bars in tho district, one at M&ndva on the 
Alibag-Revas road, two at Karli-Kliind and Ramarji on the Alibag- 
Khopivli road, and. five at Ndgothna, Varasgaon, Pachpale, 
Chdmbhar-Khind, and Kineshvar on the Mahabaleshvar rpad. All 
are yearly sold by auction t*o contractors, The amount realised in 
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1881-82 was. £1681 (Rs. 15,810), of which £1479 (Rs. 14,790) were 
on Provincial and £102 (Rs. 1020) were on Loc&l Fund roads. 

The largesf bridge, with fifty-feet spans, is one across the 
NizAmpur-KAl at MADgaon. Besides the two recently finished (1881) 
masonry bridges on the I^haramtar-NAgothna road, one with twelve 
spans and the other with four s£>ans of twenty-five feet each, there 
is at NAgothnq .fr masonry bridge, built in 1580 at a cost of £30,000 
(Rs. 3,00,000) by KAzi AlA-u<?-din of Chaul, to facilitate the march 
of troops from Ahmadnagar to Chaul. In 1820 the bridge was 
described ns 48\) feet long, 9 J feet broad inside the parapet and 
fourteen defat outside the parapet, and nineteen feet high. The span 
of the main arch was 22 J feet and the bridge required much repair. 1 
The bridge is at present (1882) much used by foot travellers, the 
approaches not admitting of tho passage of carts. The masonry work 
is much exposed, and the bridgo is about to be repaired. On the 
Dhararatar-Khopivli road there are thrfeo bridges, one across the river 
near Pen on masdnry piers with brick anddimo. arches and five forty - 
feet spans fa SocoiJd of masonry with four twenty-five feet spans on 
"the Gorna river; and a third of masonry across the Kali of three 
twenty-five feet spans. On the MahAd and Yarandha pass road 
there are two masonry bridges, one over the Savitri with seven forty- 
£eet spans, built in 18G7, and a second over the Bhavira with five 
twenty-t^vo feet spans. O^i the Alibag-Revas road there are two 
bridges on masonry piers with brick and lime arches, *one with five 
twouty-fivo* foot spans and a second with six twenty-five feet spans. 

There are wooden piers for disembarking passengers at Dbaram* 
tar and at Revas on the Amba. The Dharamtar pier was constructed 
in 1868 at a total cost of £1653 (Rs. 16,530) chiefly from 
income-tax balances. 2 During’the last ten years the* Local Funds 
have contributed about £1219 (Rs. 12,190) towards its repairs. 
The Rovas pier was also constructed from income-tax balances at 
an estimated cost of £11,892 (Rs. 1,18,920). t It waB begun in 
3864 and finished,in 1869. During the last ten years the Local 
Funds have contributed afoout £1314 (Rs. 13,140) towards its 
repairs. 

The Harbour Steam Ferry p^es daily between the Carnac Wharf 
in Bonlbay and Revas and Dharamtar. The steam-ferry boats, which 
vary flom 100 to 200 tons, start e-ery noon from Carnac Wharf, 
reaching Revas at 1 r.M. and Dharamtar at 2-30 p.m. The same 
boat returns to Bombay, leaving Dhararatfrv at 8 p.m., Revas at 
4 P.M., and reaching the Carnac Wharf at 5-30 P.M. The average 
daily number r of passengers varies from 150' to 200, to and from 
Bombay, Ravas, and Dharamtar. 3 , ' 

*’ i" 

___ 

c 

f 

1 Bom. Rev. Rec. 15 of 1821, ,“41-342; and Nairne’s Konkan, 38. 

* This total was made up of Rs. 12,000 from income-tax balances, Rb. 2000 from the 
Port Trust, Rs. 2000 from«the Coast and River Steam Navigation Company, and 
Rs. o30 from the Looal«Funds. 

3 The fares are from Bombay to Revas, first class 4s. (Rs. 2), second class Is. 6 d. 
(12 as.), and third class 9rf. (6 as-) j and to Dharamtar, first class 6s. (Rs. 3), second 
class 2s. (R<3. 1), and third class Is. (8 os.). Horses and carriages arc charged 6s.. 
(Rs. 3) to Revas and 8s. (Rs. 4) to Dharamtar. 
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There are thirty-one ferries in the district, four across the J jS.mba, 
four across the Kurfdalika, five across the SAvitri, four across the 
RAygad-Kal, and tttb rAnaining fourteen ac?ros» smaller rivers and j 
creeks. Of the thirty-one ferries sixteen work throughout the yea* 
and the remaining fifteen during the rainy season only. The most 
important ferries are those between Itoia and Revaaaida on the 
Kundalika, and between Dharamtar and NAgot-hna on the Amba.J 
Except those between AlibAg and SAkhar of i'lnile across the 
Sakhar creek, between Dkaramtar and Vavo of«£ mile across the 
Amba, and between SalAv and Revdanda of i-mile across the 
mouth of the Kundalika river, the ferries are served by injall boats 
varying in burden from \ to lj tons (1-5 Iclianitis ). Except that 
between Revas and Dharamtar, which is a first class ferry, thp ferries 
of the district belong to the fourth class. * . • 

The number of crew in each boat varies from* one to three. 
The boats carry passengers find personal baggage, but little mer¬ 
chandise. The ferry nates are 9 d. ((5 as.) J for four-wheeled 
carriages; 6d. (4 as!) for palawquiifs; 4hi. (3 aS.) for two-wheeled 
carriages and loaded carts ;* 3d. (2 as.) for empty carts, camels, and 
litters; l£d. (1 anna) for loaded ponies, horned cattle, mules, and 
loaded or unloaded horses; %d. anna) for unloadod ponies, loaded, 
or unloaded mules, foals, and asses ; %d. (i anna) for passengers and 
headloads; and Jc2. (1 pie) for sheep, goats, pig, and dogs. 

Besides a Collector's bungalow at Nagothna, and four travellers' 
bungalows for Europeans, one each at NAgothna’; * IndApur, 
DAsgaon, and Poladpur, there are in all forty-three rest-houses or 
dhaimshdlds , for the accommodation of native travellers. Of these/ 
sixteen, one each at Ranjan-Khardavli, MAndva, Sakhar, andSAmbri, 
two each atTftevdanda, AlibAg, PevnAd, and the Rcva$ pier, and 
four at the Dharamtar pier, are in AlibAg; nine, one each at VAsi, 
Pen, Kamarli, Sirayli, Vadkhal opposite Dharamtar pier, YAvo, 
NAgothna, Bense^ and Kasu, are in Pen ; three, one at Rulia and 
two at KolAd, are in Roha; fivo, one at IndApur and two each at 
MAngaon and PAli, are in MAngaon; and ten, one each at Mahad, 
Shedav, Kondivti, PolAdpur, Kineshvar, Varandha, and Gote- 
Budrukh, and three at Dasgaon, are in Maliad. There are also small 
bungalows built by tfco engineering department as storehouses, 
which are sometimes used by travellers. 

KolAba forms part of the Koukan postal division. It contains 
fourteen post offices, gf which one ftt AlibAg itf a disbursing office, and 
the remaining thirteen at Birvadi, Dharamtar, Ghodegaon, Kihim, 
Mahad, MAngaon, ^TAgothna, NatehJ NizAmpur, ‘Pen, Revdanda, 
Roha, ancj- Tale are ffub-offices. 0 The postmaster of the disbursing 
office (jjifws ^yearly salary of £84 (Rs. 840). The sub-postmasters 
in charge of offices, except BirvAdi Nateh and Nizampur, iweive a 
yearly pay varying from £12 to £36 (Rs. 1*20-Rs. 360). The 


l The Kundalika and Amba ferries were abolished in 1881 (Gov. Rea. 1442, 6th May 
1881), as it was doubtful whether the passage up the Amba and the Kundalika rivers 
was technically a 1 ferry,’ and as H seemed likely that passengers would not suffer by 
leaving the sujoply of boats to open competition. 
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Birvadi Nateh and Nizdmpnr sub-offices are in charge of village 
schoolmasters* each receiving a special yearIf remuneration of £4 
, 16f.« (Rs. 48 )p For delivering letters Imp&frtant stations there 
lire seven postmen, whose yearly salaries amount to £07 4*. (Rs. 672). 
In villages loiters are delivered by village postmen numbering 
twenty-three in all. Of ftiesc sixteen, with yearly salaries varying 
•from £10 llw. to £12 (Rs. 108-Rs. 120), are paid from the Imperial 
postal establishment; while tho remaining seven, of whom there are 
two grades one ‘receiving a yearly salary of £10 16*. (Rs. 108) and 
tho other of £12> (Rs. 120), are paid from provincial funds. 

Tho chief ^ocal^ade centres are Ren, Nagothna, Revdanda, Roha, 
Ghodegaon, and Mahfld. 


Pen "has about 100 traders, mostly Konkanasth Brahmans, 
JMarwar and Gujarat Yanis, and some.Prabhus, with capitals varying 
from £100 to £1000 (Rs.* 1000 - Rs. JO,000). They are nearly all 
independent trad wys, but none of them have any specially high social 
position. The chief articles of ^xporl are^alt, sice, dry-fish, timber, 
and firewooil. * # The dealer either buysalt from the Agris, or makes it 
m his salt pans; the rice and grain are bought in the villages or taken 
as*rent from tenants. The salt, timber, and fish go ,io the Deccan, 
, the firewood to Bombay, and the rice to .Gujarat. During the 
1876-77 famine, grain was sent in large (plantities fy:m Pen to the 
Deccan. • Both by land aud«bysoa the export trade is almost wholly 
in fho hands of carriers, who are c^istincfc from tlie merchants. 
The carried .are chiefly shipowners from"Rafcnogiri, and cart and 
pack-bulloc.k drivers 1‘roifi above the »Sali)ddris. Tho chief articles 
'.of iifiport are cloth, gram, wheat, tar , Lajri, groundnuts, onions, 
garlic, chillies, turmeric, potatoes, molasses, Icasumfy Carthamus 
tinctorius,*oilcake, tobacco, oil? and clarified butter. Tobacco is 
bought, in Bombay, and cloth in Bombay and the Deccan either by 
traders or tbeir agents. Oil and clarified better are brought to 
Peu by carriers iu carts or on pack-bullocks, an<] are there bought 
by Pen dealers for r^ady money. • 


Ndyuthna. N&gothnu contains abdufc sixteen traders, Marw&r Ydnis, • 

Konkanasth Brahmans, Prablius, and Musalmdns, with capitals 
varying from £2(*0 to £1000 (Rs. 2000-Rs. 10,000). Nearly all are 
independent traders. The ehiof exports ar« wood aud rice. The 
wood colnes from the neighbouring forasts, especially from the Sudh&- 
* gar forests in the Bor state. It is bought by tho Nagothna timber- 
dealers at Government 'Auctions aiidsold to Boipbay hierchants, who 
come to Nagothna ivkli their boats. Rice, which is much grown in 
the Niigothmi pbtty-division and in. the Bor stiJte, is bought from 
the growers and sold at N&gotfcna to Ratn&giri traders. The 
imports are mostly oil, clarified butter, tobacco, and ploth. ^Theso 
article»aro chiefly bought from Pen merchants and sold either retail 
or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town and neighbouring villages. 

^Pevilituda, Revdanda contains abyut thirty or forty merchants, mostly Gujar&t 

and M&rw&r Y&nis, aud Konkanasth Brdhmans. Nearly all are 
independent traders with capitals varying from £50 to £500 (Rs. 500- 
11s. 5000). The chief exports are rice lo Ratrrigiri and wood to 
Bombay. The imports are oil, clarified butter, tobacco, % and cloth. 
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Roha.has about fifty traders,.chiefly Gujarat and M£rwar«V&nis, 
Konkanasth and a feW Deshasth Brrfhnjans, BohorAs, afldMusalmfins. 
Nearly all are indop«ideftt traders with capitals varying 1 from to , 
£1500 (Rs. 500-Rs. 15,000).* Th<j chSef exports aro wood, salt fish; 
and rice. Wood is bought in the neighbouring villages at auction 
sales, and rice from husbandmen, and qpl|l to Bombay ^nd Ratna- 
giri merchants who carry these articles in their own vessels. The fish, 
are caught and dried by Koli fishermen, and sold to*Dcccan traders,- * 
who generally themselves attend and tray the fish for ready money. 
The* chief imports a**© oil, clarified butter, chillies* cocoanuts, and 
cloth. Oil, clarified butter, and chillies arc brought in farts or on 
pack-bullocks by carriers from Satara. Cocoanuts comc^rom Alibag 
where they are bought direct from the growers, or from the Malabar 
coast whence they are brought by the owners of country. (y*aft. 
Cloth is brought from Mabad, Skolapnr, Baramati in Poona, 
Nagpur, and Bombay. • 

Ghodegaon has ahoilt fifteen traders, mostly Gi jarat Vania with 
capitals varying irofti £50 to 4500 {Rs. 5pO-Rs. 5000). • The chief 
export is rice which is bought from the neighbouring husbandmen* • 
or village shopkeepers, and sold to Bombay and Ratndgiri traders 
who export it *iii their own vessels. The chief imports aro oil, 
molasses, tobacco, whesft, gram, millet, cocoanuts, and elotfi. Oil; 
molasses, and grain are brought to Ghodegaon in carts^through 
Mahad by ujvcountry traders. Cocoanuts are chiefly broughj.by 
Bombay boatmen. Cloth.is brought from Bombay through agents 
and from Mahdd direct. . . * 

Mob&d contains about 100 traders, chiefly Gujarat and Mafwar .* t 
V&nis and Bhatias. Nearly all are independent traders with 
capitals varjflng from £50 to £5000 (Rs. 500- Rs. 50,0^0). The 
chief exports are rice, ndchni, and rari. These articles aro bought 
by the Mahad merchants from the neighbouring husbaudincn and 
sold to traders from* Satnagiri, Dcvgad, and the Malabar coast, 
who export, them # in their own vessels. The imports from the 
Deccan districts are cloth; grain, gram and wheal, molasses, chillies, 
oil, tobacco, onions, garlic, turmeric, tamarind pods, clarified butter, 
groundnuts, oilcakes, coriander seed, and blankets, pi tho aggregate 
value of about £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). Cloth is chiefly bright in 
N&gpur, BAgalkot in Kaladgi, and Yeolain Nasik through agents. 
The other articles are brought from above the Saliyadris, and sold 
either rotail or wholesale to shopkeepers in the town of Mah.ld and 
in other parts of the district. 

Fairs are held atf twenty-three places, eight of t&ein in Alibag, 
two in Pep, three in Rolia, nine jn Mangaon, anTl one in Mah&d. 
They last from one day to thirty days, and the attendance varies from 
250 to 4000. T'hese fairs are chiefly places for distributing ^oods, 
especially metal pots. Of these fairs the most important is the fair 
at Mah&d, which is visited by manufacturers and petty traders, 
chiefly of tho T&mbat caste, and by people* from Mahad and the 
country about twenty-five miles round. The value of the total sales 
averages about £500 (Rs. 5(^00). Thera.is little barter. % 
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Arnbepur, and N&gaon in Alibag; at* Pen and Nagothna in Pen; 
af Mangaon and Nizampur in Mangaon ; at Rolia and Ashtami in 
Roha; and at Mahad in the Mahad sub-division. Alibig, Revdanda, 
Pen, Nagothna, Roha, Ashtami, and Maliid have daily and the rest 
have weakly markets. The weokly markets are chiefly distributing 
centres. The average attendance varies from 200 sellers and 1500 
buyers at JPoynad to fifteen sellers ana 100 buyers at Nigaon. The 
chief articles sold are -gr/Jn, pulses, groceries, salt, vegetables, 
grasfe, firewood, and salt fish. Except vegetables, grass, and 
firewood which are sold by neighbouring villagers and salt-fish by 
Koli fishc^mon, these articles are sold by petty dealers who either 
attend personally or send agents to the markets. Except at harvest 
time (October-November) when grain is sometimes exchanged for 
groceries and salt, there is very little barter/ 

Shopkeepers. As a rule shopkeepers are found only in large villages; but 

temporary shops are opened at harvest time in almost all villages by 
Marwar Vanis from neighbouring country towns. The village shop¬ 
keeper who is either a Gujarat or a Mirwir Vini, and in a few cases 
a Shimpi or a Shenvi, sells groceries, spices,salt, grain, and cloth. 
Ho is xot exclusively a distributor, but to a certain extent gathers 
grain from the villagers. The village shopkeeper, being very often 
the village moneylender, rarely t buys grain for ready money, but 
often realises it as interest on money or glfain advanoed to the 
husbandmen. »What he gathers he sells to merchants inlarge trading 
towns. Except <luriug harvest time when grain is sometimes 
exchanged by the poor for groceries, the villageshopk&per as a 
rule tghes ready money for what he sells. , The metre prosperous 
village shopkeepers keep agents who visit fairs and markets. 
Except that on opening a new shop a Mirwir Vani S has often to 
borrow funds, the village shopkeeper is not, as a rule, connected 
with any large tiWing firm. 

Except fhe very lowest castes, Mhirs and Mings, all classes of 
people, including even Br&hmans, carry goods in carts. Cartmen 
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are not,- as a rule, well-to-do. Except in Ndgothna, where ftiost of 
the carts belong to lhrge landholders *and traders who use them for 
carrying their own £oods f yie cartm<|n of Ped and Mhhad are elfiMly 
Deccah Mardthds and Vdnis. They come down the Sabyadris in 
tiio beginning of the fair season (December) with wheat, gram, oil, 
clarified butter, and chillies, and go4mck«ci|rryiug salt fry in Pen, and 
cocoanuts, dried fish, and other coast produce froir^Maliad. These 
cartmen sell their goods either retail to consumers in the operT 
market, or wholesale to brokers or da/dls , and tfi largo traders. 
While in the district they hiro out their carts tfl cany rice and 
fuel from the country into the towns and large village^ • llio Roha 
and Alibag cartmen as a rule do not trade, Tbufc hire out their 
carts. Although the cart traffic between Kolaba and the .Deccan 
has lately much increased, Kolaba cartmen* rarely travel into other 
districts. • . • 

Besides carriers iq carts, “there are carriers *n pack-bullocks, 
chiefly Lawdns, Mar^thds,»V 6 nis, and Musalmans. Laiuans, of whom 
there are about twenty families, come into Pen from/lie* Deccan at 
the close of the rains, buy* rice from husbandmen in the Bor of 
Pant Sachiv's state, and sell if to merchants at Ndgothna. Th£So 
families own about 300 bullocks, and each has a capital of 
from £4 to £5 ^Rs. 40-*Rs. 50) They also sometimes trade botwecfl 
Pen and the Deccan. In Maliiid there many Maiatba bullock- 
drivers. At» Morbo, Sai, Vighavli, Magti, and Kosimlc, nlany 
Musalmdns and a few VaniS, with a capital of £royi*.££ to £50 
(R$. 50-Rs. 500), kt^ep pack-lmllocks go from village to village 
in Mdngaon and the Habsan’s territory, buying corn which thef sellj 
in the larger towns. e 

The chief Imports aro : Of buildifig materials, beams »nd planks 
of Malabdr teak, mortar, paint, and nails screws hinges and such 
other iron work; of hpuse furniture, glass and porcelain, copper and 
brass pots, and cojjper sheets for making pots; of food, drink, drugs 
and stimulants, dried fruits, cocoanuts, befelputs, wheat, grain, 
chillies, spices, oil, tobacco, vtttirds or*native dyigs, uinha spirit, 
and foreign spirits of all kinds ; of tools aiul appliances, cutlery 
such as knivos, razors, scissors, needles, lines, and mattocks, and raw 
iron for making field t^ujs; and of dress, silk, calico, wooMen cloth, 
canvas, cotton thread, umbrellas, coarse hand-woven cloth, flirbans, 
waistcloths, robes, and shoes. 

Teak beams Are usually brought from Bombay in hired boats 
by contractors or house-builders. Small quantities for house repairs 
are got from contrafltors, of whom there aro on&or two in each Inrgo 
town. Tip wealthier "classes chiefly uso Malabur teak in house¬ 
building, especially for the pillars, railings, and doors. The best 
mortar comes from Bombay, but the mortar in ordinary uso if mado 
in the district. Paint comes from Bombay and is sold to house- 
painters by Doliords and Gujardt Vdni grocoj^. Kails and ire n-work 
come from Bombay, and are sold retail by Bobor^ jmd Gujardt Vani 
shopkeepers. Glass and porcelain, which are used only by the well- 
to-do are brought from Bcynbay by Bohords, Gujarat Wdnis, and 
sometimes bjr Christian and Bhanddri tavern-keepers, 
b 653—16 
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The better .sorts of brass pots come from Poona. and Nasik, arid the 
poorer sorts from Bombay. Except that a favfr M&rw&r Vania sell 
brats pots either bought?from peddlers oryn^ortdfl from Bombay and 
Poona, the sellers of brass vessels ?re mostly Mardtha peddlers who 
carry baskets of brass pots for sale frum house to house. Brass 
pots are usojl by the wdlfto-do for drinking and eating, and, when 
tinned, for cooking. Copper pots are mostly made in the district, 
*bnt a lew specially good ones come from Bombay and Poona. 
Except that a few*tlujarat Vfini shopkefpars sell them by retail, 
people generally buy their copper pots in Bombay. Copper 
sheets agriu bought, in Bombay at.tho rato of about 10id. (7 as.) 
a pound by JYmibats, who make them into pots. The local demand 
for copper pots is said to be decreasing. Dried fruits, chiefly dates, 
como from Bombay. They are thought a strengthening food for 
children, and the women of the nppcV classes eat them on fast days. 
Cocoannts and belelnuts come Iron*, the Malabtir and Ratnagiri 
coasts by Bombay, and are bought in Boiybny*by shopkeepers either 
direct or through* agents. r Hioy arc* freely c nsJbd by all classes, 
coooanuts in choking and in religious ^ceremonies and the milk as a 
cosmetic, and betel tints after dinner for sweetening the breath. 
Wheat and gram crime to Alibng l»v sea from Bombay, and into the 
cast oi the district, from above the Sahvadri^ on pack-bullocks and 
in carts. ^ They arc used by the upper classes,flic wheat as bread and 
the {jram with rice :i^ a relish. (Mnllic\s come from tjio Deccan in 
carts ami fi^jin Bombay by sea. All use them as a seasoning. 

Most spices come from I\pmf)av, blit, in Mahad, Pen, and a few other 
< parts, coriander seed is brought from above the Sahyddris. 
Shopkeepers either import spices or buy them of the importers and 
sell them retail in the smaller villages. t 

Oil, chiefly from til or sesaimim seed, comes in carts from above 
the Sahyddris and by .;ea from Bombay and Bhiwndi in Thana. 
Shopkeepers ns a rule import the oil they retail. The oil is used in 
cookery and b*r lighting. For lighting, sesamunfoil ha$of late been 
much superseded by Kerosinu oil, or as it is generally called gaslight 
oil, winch is sold by Bolioiris and other shopkeepers. Tobacco comeB 
chiellv from Bombay by sen, and io a small extent from the Deccan 
by ron<J. It is brought from Bombay by merchants who sell it to 
shopkeepers for retail Salop from the Deccan it is brought by 
carriers in caits and on pack-bullocks, and is sold to consumers and 
retail dealers. Tuba cop is sn\oke\i and taken in sni^ff, and is chewed 
with •ptv'v'Xiijmri by all classes. * 


Mntmx, or native* drugs and charms, are ^brought from the 
Ratnagiri hills by travelling physicians. Thcy-are made from metallic 
ash fused with the juice or pounded leaves of herbs. Th%y are sold 
mostly in round or Jong pieces and sometimes in the f6rm oftyowder. 
The common way of using these charms is to rub them against a stone 
and to administer the powder in water, honey, or syrup. The people 
have much faith in thetfe medicines, but, as a rule, the rich alone can 
afford to buy theln'. Town physicians also buy* thorn and keep them 
in’ stock. 4 The use of these drugs is decreasing owing to the 
introduction of English medicines. c 
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Moha spirit is imported in boats by tbe liquor-contractor ffom the 9 
Uran distilleries to Dharamtar or liagothna, whence it i3 sent in 
small quantities to flie contractor's fayerns *in the chief townJ of • 
the district. Except in the garden villages, where liquor distiller! 
from palm-juice is much used, moha spirit is largely drunk in all 
parts of the district. Foreign spirits arp brought fypm Bombay 
cither by consumers or by licensed tavern-keepers who sell them 
retail. Well-to-do Manithas, Malis, and Blmndaris prefer European 
to country liquor, and tlfb use of llfuropoau liqutfr is said to be 
becoming general among uppor-clo-ss Hindus. 

Cutlery and noedles are brought from Uomba^ *n¥)stly by 
Bohoras. Except a few that are brought to Alibrig from Bombay 
at cheaper rates and of better make, hues snul mat rucks ar# mostly 
made in the district. The irou is brought Tn bars from BonTbfl.y by 
Bohoras and sold retail to villago Lohars.. Tko Bohan* makes it into 
ploughs, nails, wheel t^ircs, and axles, and into smaller field and house 

tools. _ • 

• • 9 • # . 

* Town merchants buy silk cloth, cither direct or through agents, # 

from Yeola, Nfisik, Nagpur* Poona, and Sliolapur in tho Deccan. . 
As a rule silks are sold only m the larger towns; but the coarser 
sorts are sometimes sold retail 111 tlic larger villages. Silt? cloth ys 
mostly used by.the upper clashes. Rich men’s children often have 
silk as a full dress, but hiod do not wear silk except for waist cloths 
and dinner Moths. It >s believed that, silk is now less used*Yuan 
formerly, and that its plate has bee a taken by the fuadfr •European 


cotton piece goods. t 

Calico and European pieeegoods come direct or through age»ts from* 
Bombay, and are sold retail in largo towns, except that occasionally 
villago Marwar Vanin buy those goods from mcrclmufti in largo 
towns and retail thorn to villagers. European goods are used by all 
classes and are tn increasing demand from their cheapness, fineness, 
and smoothness, fflio best calico costs about. Hd. to an. -I /«*.), and 
the chcapor*sorts about (3 an.) a yard. The liner woollen cloth, 
which is used by the upper classes, is “brought from Bombay, and 
the blankets or coarser woollens, used by the poor, are woven in the 
district. Canvas and linen cloth are not used tetany considerable 
extent, the sails of* x,#untry vessels being of cotton and generally 
bought in Bombay. Cotton •thread is brought by Bohoras from 
Bombay. Umbrellas are brought from Bombay and sold by cloth, 
merchants and* gen oral dealers. * Coarse hatidloom or damjri cloth, 
the cvery-c 1 ay clothing of the lower classes,* comes mostly from 
Bombay. The fiifcr dangri , used in making carpets or jdj'nu n, 
screens, gjpd cushions * is broughUto Mah&l From “Nagpur. Turbans 
come from Yqola, Sholapur, and Poona, and are worn by all who 
can afford to buy them. Professional turban-folders ire found in 
all the large towns. Except that some Mdrwar # and Gujarat Yanis 



cloths are largely used. Waistcloths of white silk, bordered with 
red and other colours, are brought from Sb&h&pur near Belgaum and 
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1 from Gradag* in DhArwar. Luydis or women's robes, generally of 
cotton bordered with silk, comp from Poona, Shol&pur, Alimadabad, 
• and rarely frucn Burh&fipur. ordinary 0 size* of a woman’s robe 

dr luydi is from fifteen to eighteen cubits long by two to two and 
a half cubits broad, and the richer the woarer the fuller is her 
robe. Smaller robes, fourteen • to sixteen cubits long and two to 
two and a Imlf broad, are worn by girls and by women of the lower 
^ glasses. The smaller size of robe varies in price from about S$. to 
1 Os. (Us. 1 £ - Us. o) and the litrger-sized i-obo from 8s. to £2 (Rs. 4- 
Rs. 2u). The shoes used in the district are mostly made by Deccan 
shoemaker!', who bring them for sale, some of them also settling 
in the district forfew clays and making shoes. Pearls of small 
value; ty>tli false and real, ’are sold by wandering dealers, most of 
them Bombay Bohor&sv All classes buy pearls, the lower classes 
mostly false onps. 



i 


Of late years there has been a gradual but marked increase in the 
import of beams and planks of Malybar teak] paint, mortar, glass 
and porcclmn, - country an/1 foreign cipirits, calico] European good®, 
find woollen cloth for coats and jackets. Glass, porcelain, calico, 
weollen cloth and other European articles are used by the middle 
and upftcr classes, chiefly by Until mans and Prabhus. 

The chief Exr opts arc : Timber, vices, v<tgli, van , ftulse, cocoanuts, 
betelnuts* salt, fowls, dried fish, and firewood. There arc seldom 
midcHemen, the exporter generally buys from the producer. The 
exporter *is* Qither an independent local 'dealer, or the partner or 
agent in a firm in the plhci^to which the exports aro sent. Timber 
goes' to Bombay through Bhatias, Van is, and Bombay Musalm&ns; 
rice mtijli and other grains go both to Bombay and Ratnagiri; to 
Bombay [hey are sent by Bombay traders, chiefly-l?hati4s V£nis 
and JV1 u sal mans, and sometimes by rich growers themselves; to 
Ratnagiri they are sent by Daldi Musalmdns aud Bhand&ris, who 
trado either independently on a small scale, or in partnership with 
Vanis. Salt and dried fish arc exported by petty dealers* of the lower 
classes. * 


As there is no railway in the district, the trade keeps to the old 
lines of traffic between the Sahyadri passes and the ports. 

The sea traffic is carried on partly by stefirners and partly by sail¬ 
ing vessels. Of the local sailing craft, besides bdmbots which are 
small onc-sailed passenger craft, f tho chief varieties are the paddv , 
inarhrn , galbut, q tiara b, loui , whanrjiri, /pliatfimdri, Jcothia , and batelo. 1 
The only port wlieiv jmdars and small boats are built is Alib&g. In 
other ports, Kolis t Bl'andilris and sometimes Musalm&ns bring made 
machvns from Bombay, and Sinaia fishing canoes from tk? Malab&r 
coast. At Antora the Kolis sometimes build boats, of abecit a ton 
burdef!. At Alib£g the beat-builders*are chiefly carpenters from 
Ratnagiri and Rajapur. The sailors are chiofly BhandAris, Kolia, 
and Musalmans. Most of them are natives of Bombay, Ratn&giri, 


i details of these vessels are given in the TLdna Statistical Account, Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. 842-353. 
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R&jdp'ur, Anjanvel, Alib&g, Balg&r, and Janjira. Besides hie food 
a sailor is paid from '8s. to 12#?. (Bs. 4,-Rs. 6) a montti in cash. A 
captain, when not tfae otvner of thojvessel, gets twice*as much.pay a 
as a seaman. Sometimes The ci;ew and captains are paid for the 
voyage, but they are generally paid by the month. Sometimes, at 
the end of every year, the present -of a Jnvbun or from J 2s. to 14$. 
(Its. 6-Rs. 7) in cash is given to each sail or, and something morev 
to the captain. It is not usual for shipowners provide them**- 
seamen with liquor and tobacco. Tire crew of. a-ship of four to 
five tons is a captain and four or live men • of a ship of ten to twelve 
tens, six to eight* men ; and of a vessel of nvcnty-iivc ;tons, from 
eight to ten men. Jn 1880-81, 3275 loaded vessels of *23,612 tons 
and 5665 empty vessels of 49,158 tons entered the three Koldba 
customs divisions of Rajpuri, Alibag, and* Sank.-hi. In tt),e .same 
year 7358 loadod vessels of 02,819 tons and L127 empty vessels of 
8293 tons wore cleared out of A,huso divisions. Tli^ details are : 

Vessf/s. 1SS0-SJ. 

• • a. ______ 


• 
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Alib&g hae two life-boats called the Bhavani and the Allen 
Shuttloworth. ‘ The Bliavani was iTrouglit to Alibilg in b Lily J867, 
and the Allen Shutlleworth in June 1867. The Allen ISliuttle- 
wortli, which is self-rigjiting and self-discharging, is called alter the 
present Conservator of Forests in the .Northern Division, who, in 
1866,1867, and 1868, helped in saving upwards of a hundred lives. 
The life-boats can hold from thirty to fifty men a»ul are fair sailers, 
but having no dopth of keel they cannot go very close to the wind. 
Before tlie opening of the Suez Canal, when the course of most of 
the vessels was froflPth^south, the Alibag creek was not unco'mmonly 
taken for the mouth of the Bombay harbour. This is still' (1S82) 
occasionally the case, and, during the stormy months of the 
south-west monsoon, signal guns are kept loaded in the Kolaba fort 
to warn vessels off the coast. There wero thirteen wrecks between 
1857 and 1867, and during the last twelve years there'iiave been eight 
including^ic Eliz^betlf in 1874. 1 «Eacli life-boat is manned by a Koli 
captaim who ig permanently employed, and ten Koli seamen who are 
engagea for the rains. Of the crew four, in turns, remain •on the 
look-out in the fort and hoist a flag whenever a Sail is in sight, and 
fire a gun to warn the ship and the life-boat crew if a ship comes 
dangerously near the shore. , 4 , 


On the 1st of August 1882 a Spanish war vessel narrowly escaped boing wrecked. 

’ * i 
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Thcponly Ught-house in the district stands on. the highest-point of 
the island of Khandcri or Kpnery, in north Totritudo 18° 42'8" and 
• esulfrloxigitudr 72° 48' 17". # Itjwas built in l86Tf and is an octagonal 
tnasonry tower on tlio centre of a Jhit -roofed house, seventy-five feet 
high from base to vane. Jt shows a. single fixed whilo dioptric light 
of order one, which in cl^aj* weather is visible for twenty miles from 
•the deck ol*a ship. The? h eight of tho centre of the lantern above 
"%Jiigh water is P jRl feel, am! its area of illumination is 225° of the 
Lot n. ^ 1^— s4u.fl, 200 fi.t t h igh. staiftls north-east by north from 
the light tower.* 


The porJ,s of the district.are for customs purposes grouped 

under four division*, Alibag, Sankshi or Ten, Rajpuri or Mdndad, 
and Yiankot. Alibag has seven ports, Alibag, Thai, Rovdauda, 
MArillva, Rev as, and VDlniramtar. The trade from Dharamtar 
appears under Karanja, at* the mouth of tho creek in Tluina. The 
Kovdamla returns include tho trad6 of Rolia at the top of t.ho 
Kevdnndn creek. Under Silnkshi or I'eivare two ports, An torn the 
port of Pe*.i rtu the I’cn .on ck' and*Nagollma at the head of the 
•Revas creek or Amba river. Rajpuri has one port M&ndud, which for 
customs purposes is known as Talkhiidi or tho Tal creek, lklnkot, 
besides. Muhapral and other Ratnagiri ports, iuclndos tlio trade 
l»f tlio three Kohihn poris on Ihe Snviin, (jlfiedegaon, Dasiraen, and 
hi a laid. # As the trade ot these ports is nuf included in the Alibdg 
customs division, the details are given under Ghodegeon, Jhisgaon, 
and Alaly'id in Pl-iees of !nfcre.-d. Dffring the eight years ending 
188J-S2 the Total value nl* t^ic sea-trade averaged £285,01(), of which 
.LlSf>,(»08 wore exports and tlnO/Ds were imports. Tho total value 
of gooffs fell iVom L27«S 1 v»7 < 2 in 1 .s7 1-75 to £215,100 in 1875-70, and 
roM* to £o57,0‘i2 in 187-S-70. Ji. again fell to £281,932 in 1880-81 
and again rose to 1208,070 in 1SS1-82. 

The following statement gives I lie del ails of the Kolaba ports, 
exclusive of Dharamtar, (lluulcgaon, L)asg;idn, and Mahad : 

Knkfht S> a r. iuh (Ji,, Ports )> IS7/,- 1SS1. 
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.7 it'.i-• iii,j 12 

:;ii- *1110 j iMifiO 

l 

lb7S-79. 

- 4 .. 

X. 

15,470 

10,241 

r.7.flss 

i»kw 

7422 

1870-80. | 

. 1 

1880-81. ! 

I 

1881-82. | 

£ 

6085 

7200 

48,174 

7352 

10,028 

- 1 

l | 

£ 

7425 

4762 

34,579 

8392 

5452 

£ 

20,757 

0915 

37,833 

4409 

412 

72 SOI , 11.1-22 j S4.C17 

90,308 

* 78,899 

55,010 

70,326 

1.1,17:1 1 (>8,074 4 87,200 

1 l ..*»»: 40.*, 84 : 44.325 

00.093 

40,704 

42,70-7 

34,811 

V 76 

23,500 

63,401 

81,029 

■)0..’>ii‘J 1 US .8.78 131,525 

131,307 

84,576 

75,411 

94,520 

10 , 07 , n,u-j‘ 1 : 1.549 

11,075 

12,7 th 

8709 

9613 

J 0,307 | 11,109 j 13,540 

11,07.7 

12,748 

8769 

9013 

13*1,070 j 201,080 j 220,091 

239,468 

17J,223 

139,820 

174,459 


* 2 1 p J urin . g t,liree y eJira en ^ n g 1877-78 the export and import trade of Revas was 
included in tho accounts of K&ranja in Thd.ua. 
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Koldba Sea Trade (By Ports), lS74 m 1SS1 --continued.^ • 


Divi- 


“ ' •*, 

• 

< 


• 

Til FORTS. • 

i • 

• 


t 

• 

• 

■ZOX. 

, Ports. 

1874-7ft. | 

1875-7C. 

1870-7'?. | 
l 

1877-79 

is7d-:r*. ! 

1870-80. 

1 

ibS0-81. 

1881-82. 



£.' i 

£ 

* i 

* * * 

1 * 

£ 

•**? I-* 

Ji'.iVi 1 

■ 1 < it* 

£ 

£ ,i 

r 

1? . 

'< 

E 

s 

-«5 

Alibflg ... 

Thai 

ltevdanda 

M&tidtu 

Revus . . 

24, Ml* ; 

27,1 til 
210 
iun*; 

30,ft 28 
If.ifiH 
iC,..4tfc 
l«‘t> 

sr.,uiRt 1 
•Vlo j 1 
2“,4»0 . 
•JG'J 

■20.2:',/ 

48*0 

3 *!».<!' 
41 J 

20.10J 1 

V.*l.7 

«''H • 
217 1 
1101 ' 

17. ".23 
421*2 

2 S.'.i t 
ft B 
IBli'i 

20.183 . 

4 ill'll, 
27,o:i’5 i 
401 ! 

2000 j 


Total .. 

07,704 

ri.uo 

O'1,522 

03,41- 

tiS.7 1 1 

• 


•. ’jm 

7.3,781 i 

1 

i ( 
e! 

A'ntoranr Pon . 
Nfi/othon 

32, no* 

.«»i'4 

18,310 

4020 

40,27s 

7 |4‘.‘ 

Sx.Ti'S 

• 

Sr 10 > 

Ss '2 ■ 
_t_. .. 

1 i 

10, i.M ■ 

yi’.’ii 

77iT 

. ■ 

■ 30.172 

sf.ir, 

• 


Total . 

35,912 

22.X lb 

j t>- 7 


17,077 

17.71*3 

HI. 1" 

llVid" 


Tnlnkhaili or 

ilaiulful 

Total ... 

730 

l 

! vKjf. 

i# 

i • 1.1 IR 

17..s 

9 

171*. 

• 2.511 

in'*:' 

1 

1140 

5 


li:» 

i.;4 i 

i • • »** 

17,'. 

11 

_ A. 

H»s ' 

| 1 140 j 

X V. 

• 

i 

i 

(Irand Total .. 

01,103 

1 70.020 

i 

j 10*1 'll 

• 

1 . .‘j.: **(> 

i* ll7--.*.i 

1 

s 

II2.H 2 

0 .,t»I 7 4 

• 


Of the three customs il> v wions. during I lu* oitrlii years b ending! 
1881-82, Slink si u had I tie lure'' -t Jrade and l\a.jpuri the smallest * 
In Alibag the t(«tal value of gu-uls varied from £1 ii“» f l(>7 iji # 1*^78-75) 
to £100,772 in 18SU-SJ, and sivoragctl £ Id 1,810; iu S;mksJ*J it 
varied fiom 1170,705 in, I •‘••7 7 s to £7<», 107 in 18 47-.70, and 
averaged JLlo8,(>78; and in Itnjpnri u v^ri^d from" £15,307 in 
1877-78 to £10,825 in is7 1-70. and a em*vd L12.J27. Or.UtttyttO \ 
the total average value of goods in Aiding, £77,107 wen* exports 
and £57,0*12 t*ere imports; of £IoSJ>78 the average val a* of goods 
in S&ukslii £07,598 were exports and £11,080 »\ero imports; and 
of £12,427 the average value of goods in Kajpuri, £10,902 were 
exports and £L19o we*o*i in ports : 


Kolaba S 'ft Trade ( /*// I>/riotous), fS^l, 


• 

Division. 

LV1 75. 

j 


• 

187U-77. 


Kv|to»*l>* liiipm-!*- 

J Total. h\|Niri*. 

[iiiporl*. 

Tol.il (?\|n'tt> 

‘lmpoi Is | 

Total. 


£ 

1 

! t i c 

: c . 

e j: 

1 «• 

£ 

AlibSg . 

70,770 ; r»7,703 

] 134,'.^3 j 72.XU1 

7*1,1 111 

121,241 HI, 1 '123 

1 MI..V22 

141.445 

Sinkshi or Pen 

07,H00 ; 37.,'ll.* 

',131.821! ?oi,'.«U 

22,81:. 

7*1. b'7 l'lS.v.sj 47.S27 


R&jpuri or M£udfvd .. 

flAHt'i ! • 730 

lO.tyJ So.'f 7 

123 .-, : 

U.:>I5 ll.lit'l 

mr> 

12,7,44 j 

Total . . 

184,274 1 94,4'to 

• 1 

| 27s,<>79 | I3'.l,0i'0 

, 7..,r>2o ; 

1 


: 10.3 on 1 

310,074 


> 

i " 

1S77-7S. 



1878-79. 



’ .“•79 so. 



•1 









.Exports Inijn.rts 

Total. 

Kx|H>rta 

1 niporc^. 

! Total. 

• 

,i:x[>ortH 

# 

Import 

ToLal. 

• 

1 * 

£ 

-- 

£ 

£ 

e 

1 

b ^ 

10-.,107 

! £ 


£ 

AUbig. 

. j 81.017 

a3,44S 

148 Ofl- r > 

00,396 

OS ,771 

78,809 

56.259 

135,158 

64nksbl or Pen 

131,523 

r 48,180 

179,705 

131,307 

47.077 

178,47? 

%84,576 

47,795 

132,371 

Il&jpuri or M&nd&d 

.| 13,549 

1758 

15.307 

11,075 

1710 

13,391 

12,748 

2344 

15,0b2 

Total 

...j 229,691 

113,380 

Si 3,077 

239,468 

117,564 

1—- 

357,032 

176,223 

106,993 

282,621 
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V.oldho fii’tt- Trade (By Dici&iomt), 1874-1881— continued. 


1KH1-IJ2. 


’ •Divwros. 

Exports 

j Imports 

'Total. ;K\| 

r 

I Aiport^ 

Total. (Exports 

Import^. 

Total. 


£ 

! £ 

£ J .£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Alib% ... . r . 

ftS.tSJO 

no, 102 < 
40.:fis 

lit 

i 0f>,772 ■ 711,328 

53,7*1 

124.1U7 

617,342 

461,140 

1,078,488j 

Sdnknlii or TVn 

70.-141 

115 7/»l> I* 04.VJU 

t 

:id,ea7 

14.5,207 

780,788 

328,041 

1,109,420 

^UAjpuri or .M fiml.Id 


, 1(1.461 * 11013 

1140 

* 10,702 

87,46:. 

11,050 

09,414 

Tot.il 


!>j,U.2 1 

vfl,m a i74,4o» ! 

9ftOJ7 


1.4 

8UI.740 i2,287,3311 


i 


The rlnVE Alibag exports me rice husked .and cleaned, fuel, 
stones, lisii,* vegetables, sugarcane, charcoal, wood, liides, gram, 
tily artd, hemp to Bombay ; ■fish, oil, wheat-, onions, mug, and ndckni 
to secern 1 Konkan punts; cleaned rice and dried-fish to Bankot, 
Anjanvel, and «1ayn tapin' in Ratnngm. The rice is the produce of 
Navgaon and cursor villages in the neighbourhood. The fish are 
broilglil by tho'Kolis from Thoronda, Thai, and Revdanda. The 
wood is bovglit al. Government ^inclTous -In- the forests near 
•Revdanda. The imports are molasses, cocoanuts, groundnuts, 
turmeric, chillies, coriander seed,tobacco, ahembi bark, and coir from 
jLlatnagiri and Kolaba; puho, gram, sugar, potatoes, cloth, brass, 
topper,“tobacco, date's, stationery, and Chinawnre from Bombay, and 
date-palm mats from Umbargaoji. The traders are Gujarat and 
M ib’ wa v V finis, Bombay Altmans, Gujur&b Mach his, and Ilatnagiri 
Bhandaris. The Gu jarat Machliis carry goods in their own or in hired 
vessels, and May From IVim.ary fo May. * The Ilatnagiri Bhandaris 
• deal in fuel ami wheat frtfn October (ill May. The Gujarat and 
Marwstr Yani traders are wealthy. The Bhandaris generally tra*de on 
borrowed capital. The era It that visit, Alibag arc wafhvd/t, jtfxddvs, 
bntri'ts, j/fmtrinttris, and hnlhinS. Pntlara ami bn frith s* of ten to 100 
tons come from Bombay, Malabar, Koehin, llabsan, Jafaiabad, Diu, 
Balsar, Daman, and Goa. Tim Bombay pps\scnger-stcamers which 
call at Alibag are <;F fifty to 200 tons. At ncap t tidcs vessels of ten 
tons and at spring-lf’des vessels of eighty tons can be "moored no;ir 
the All bag landivg. 


The chief exports From Thai re husked and cleaned rice and fish 
sent tO'Bnmbay and the Konkan ports. The imports are oil, doth, 
gram, spiked millet, wh('a.t, chillies, dates, l^mliis^es, sugar, and dry 
dates from Bombay; ndid % curia ndvr seed, mug, and hemp from 
Bhiwndi and I’anvel ; and Fuel, h^mp, and shombi bark from Bdnkot, 
The traders are Brahmans, (in jurat and Marvrrir V&ius, and Kolis, 
and tlie vessel^ whtiijgirls and mnr/mh of ten to twelve tons. 


The articles exported from Revdanda a^e produced chiefly in 
Revdanda, Chord, LI am raj, and 6thcr neighbouring villages. They 
are cleaned rice, fuel, leather, live stock, vegetables;-horns, 
bctelnuts, and brooms sent to Bombay; vari, ndchni , and cocoanuts 
sent to Anjanvel in Ilatnagiri and J&farabad in South Kathiawar; 
and cocoanuts, firewofid, and brooms sent to Panvel. The imports 
are cloth, clarified!•butter, sugar, almonds, dates., copper sheets, tin, 
lend, papyr, and umbrellas from Bombay; and onions, potatoes, 
fhembi bark, udid, coriander seed, and (Sullies from Habsan, Bankot, 
and Bhiwndi. These aifticle^ are imported partly for local use and 
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partly for export to Rolia. Most of the traders are local $anis, 
Brahmans, Mardthdsj Kolis, and Bhandaris. The* vessels that 
frequent the port aip nutchvds, baldvs , and hntelds o( twenty-fiVe 
to thirty tons, phafemdris of forty^ to fifty tons, and small steam-* 
boats of fifty to 150 tons. At spring-tides ships of 100 to 400 tons 
can moor in tho Chenl harbour. . 

The exports from Mandva and Rovas are Auskcd ayd cleaned rice, * 
sugarcane, fuel, mangoes, and hemp to li/mbay; and cleaned rice,/’' 
tamarind pods, and bones*to the Kdnkaii porta. * The Mandva 
imports are fuel, gram, wheat, iron, coir-ropes, and cocoannt-oil 
from Bombay; tobacco, hemp, and bones from Antora ^\!ibag ; 
and rice-husk from Bhiwndi. Tho Rcvas imports are molasses, cocoa- 
kernel, and turmeric from Vijaydurg; grafcs, sugar, oil, grapes,•iron, 
and perfumery from Bombay; an A shew hi bark, hemp, coco«.mits, 
and betolnuts from the Konkan*ports. Most of tho traders are local 
Brahmans, Marathas, Kolis, Bhtmdaris, and Musalmiins. 

Tho exports from j^ntora and Nagothna arc husked and cleaned 
rioo, ndchni , and vari sent to other Konkaij ports; rfrt: husked and 
cleaned, wood, charcoal, hay, and leather to Bombay; cleaned rice to* 
Broach, Surat, and Thaua ; and salt, wheat, molasses,potatoes, chillies, 
and onions to Rovdanda and Alibag. These exports arc . chietM 
produced in the division # and in some parts of Poona. Tho imports 
are sugar, clarified butter, dry dates, coopanuts, clotli, iron* copper, 
brass, corn, mud fish from Bombay ; lime, fish, tobacco, betolfnit, 
coir, and molasses from. Rnlnagiri; plantains, cocoamits, and 
sugarcane from Bassein, Agashi, and Maliim; gunny-bags from 
Kalydn ; rice and pulse husk, and cottoft-scods from 1 Snivel ;*aud 
moha berries from Surat. Part of the import is used locafly and 
part finds it# way to Poona. The* traders arc? Mar war Vanis, 
Prabhns, Shenvis, Brahmans, Bhandaris, Khojas, and Musalmans. 
The trade haB of late declined owing to the competition of railways 
and steamers. Tlio cra*ft that visit A'ntura and Nagoljiua arc machrds 
of three to eight tofts from Rajpuri, Ratndgiri, Malvan, Alibdg, and 
Thai, and paddes of ten to twenty-five tons from Bombay. Passenger- 
steamers of 150 to 175 tons touch at the DliaramtSir pier, ten miles 
from the mouth of the Ndgothna creek. @ 

The exports froxjfe.Sai creek or Mdnddd are myrob.alansj coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard Beed, tobacco, and live stock. Tho ftnporfcs 
are cloth, drugs, cocoanuts, iron, coffee, fish, bctelnut, spices, sugar, 
and tobacco. The traders are Bhandaris and Musalmans, most 
of whom are men of capital. None of them Jmlong to Mdnddd 
or the neighbouring-villages. They stay in Mdmddd from November 
till the end of May. A 4)risk timbcyvtrado has sprung up in Mdnddd, 
since rules ^or preserving the forests have been enforced iu Hubs an. 
Machv&S and otfhor vessels of,fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, Habsdn, 
Goa, and Balsdr visit this port, anchoring from fifty to seventy feet 
from the landing-place. Vessels of thirty to seventy tons can reach 
the landing at spring-tides. * 

The following statement gives for 1880-81 thdteJue of most of 
the articles of export and # import. Of £92,162 the v value of 
mportg, the chief articles are piecegoodB valued at £19,602 brought 
b 653-1? . • \ 
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from* Bombay; sugar and molasses valued at £9608, brought from 
Bombay and Ratn&giri; topacco valued at* £7138 brought from 
iSombay and Ratn&givi; and liquor valued at r £6633, from the Uran 
'distilleries. Of £139,820' the vplue of exports, the chief * articles 
are rice husked and cleaned valued at £83,970, sent to Bombay, 
Surat, Broach, and Than^; pulse valued at £5253 from the Deccan 
- districts to Bombay and Ratn&giri ; charcoal valued at £3162 to 
y Bombay ; and'fish valuod^at £3120 chiefly to Ratn&giri. 

■ « A’oeu'va Sea, Trade , v 880-81. 


« 

/ A'.’VcijKh. 

. 

Imports. 

1 

Exports. | 

\ 

Ahticlrs. # 

Imports. 

Exports. 

r 

LivesttFik . 

Chiycoui . 

Coir r . 

Cotton (raw) . 

„ twist and yafn 

PieccftoodM ... ..n ... 

Dyes and drugs . 

CoeoanutH . 

Spices and fruits . 

Rice (husked)*.. 

„ (unhusked) 

Pulse. 

outlier grain. 

£ . 
119 

* »+ 
328 

12 

2K) 

19,802 

1835 

2294 

7008 

111? 

M2 

3333 

3854 

£ 

312 

3102 

20 

241 

12 

lftO 

973 

1582 

1*3? 

00,007 

17,383 

5253 

4002 

Hemp. 

Hides. 

Spirits and liquors. 

Od and oil-seeds 

Clarified butter 

Kfch . 

Salt .. >.. 

Sugar agd molasses. 

Tobacco .. 6 ».. 

Timber . 

Mit^ellaneous . 

Total 

£ 

2470 
143 
0033 
8171 
1794 
2704 
784 
9608 
7188 
, 1000 
1G.410 

£ 

101 

2108 

“‘712 

558 

3120 

"411 

1535 

1115 

28,810 

93,102 

139,820 


The crafts and industries of Kolaba are only of local consequence. 
The chief crafts are working in iron, copper, “gold and silver 
the .weaving of gold thread and silk and wool, pottery, wood-work, 
palm-juice tapping, salt making, fishing, dyeing, and shoemaking. 

Copper and brass Work goes ou in all market towns, Pen, 
Nfigothna, Roha, Ashtami, Thai, Nizampur, Ghodegaon, Alibdg, 
Eovdauda, and Mahad, and in some country toTjrns and large 
villages. t The workers are Kasars by caste, of whom not more than 
200 families work in copper and brass, and none of them on a large 
scale. K&sars sometimes make pots from copper, brass, and tin 
sheets brought from Bombay, and sometimes retail. pots bought 
readymade in Bombay. They seldom have capital, «and in order 
to buy the copper and bras* have to borrow from moneylenders. 
The craftsmen \vlio bring the copper and brass sometimes have 
workmen unde i\ them, but they generally work the metal into shape 
with their own hands. None of the KolAbg.J^rosswork is of special 
value.c nor are the wares in steadv demand. Kas&rs work from 
morning to night, except three or four hours spent in taking 
meals and in rest. They keep ail ordinary Hindu -holidays, and rest 
on the last day in every Hindu lunar month $hen work is forbidden. 
Women and 4 children help .by blowing the bellows. The average 
yearly earnings*of a coppersmith amount* to about £10 (Rs. 100). 
Besides what he sells in his village, the coppersmith generally 
carriqp liis wares for sale to market towns and villages.** .^Kol&ba 
brassware rarely Jeaves the district. The price of copper varies from 
7\d. to 10 id. (5 (18.-7 as.) the sher. Coppersmiths are said not to 
be so well off as formerly. Very few of them have capital, and as 
they have noth}&£ to pledge for the money tjiey borrow, they have 
to pay suqh high interest as to leave little margin of profit. 

There are t wo sub-divisions of the K&s&r caste, whose name is the 
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Bame,bfLt whose occupations are different. One branoh works in 
copper and brass, the dther deals in bracelets of coloured* glass, either 
made by themselves #r brought from BombayJ Pcona, »and Vdi*ro 
S&t&ra. 

(i-lass-bangles are made at R^jivli in Mahrid. The work is 
carried on by eight men of the Bd,nghd-K4sdr caste. Green glass 
is brought from Bombay, and mixed with pieces of copper to deepen 
the shade of green. It is then laid on t*n earthen platter or parol »' 
and melted in a furnace. • A round JLpering iibn' rod is swiftly 
turned by the left hand in the melted glass. The* glass sticks to 
the rod, and, by beating it with A second thin rod Jpefct in tho 
right hand, it is somewhat hardened, made to loosen its hold on 
the rod, and given a roughly circular form. This rough bangfe is 
afterwards placed on a pear-shaped earthen inould, which is spfnl by 
the left hand, and, with the help of the thin rod in the right hand, 
is shaped into a bangle. # Thescf bangles arc brittle breaking readily 
if struck against anything hfird. They are made only in the months 
of mShrdvan (July-A.ugust) and Fluihjun (March- AN il)5 when tlio 
makers who are husbandmen aro free from field work. During * 
those two months every bangle-maker prepares about fifty-six 
pounds (2 mans) of bangles. The cost of making 100 bangles is^ 
6d. (4 as.), 1 and they are sold at the rate of 7 id. (4} as.) tho ' 
hundred or 7s. (Rs. 3^) the man. Tho bangles are worn by Hindu 
and Musalman women. Tho bangle-makers earn about ls.«{kZ. 
(12 as.) from one man of bangles or about 3s. (Rs. LJ^for the 
season's work. The bangle-makers are poor, the demand being 
small owing to Chinese competition. *• • 

Gold aud silver work goes on in all but very small villages and 
especially in market towns. The craftsmen are Son&rs, *of whom 
not more than 300 families earn their living as goldsmiths. Besides 
in gold and silver Sonars work in pearls, gems, brass, and tin. The 
raw silver and gold are brought by people who wish to have them 
made into ornament?. The Son&rs work tho metal and are paid 
partly by the weight of the metal worked?and partly by the style of 
ornament made. Few Sonars are men of capital and ready articles 
are rarely offered for sale. Few of them live on wh^t they earn as 
gold and silver smltfcg^^Iost of them own some land, though they 
seldom work in it. Some wealthy goldsmiths havo forsake# their 
hereditary craft for moneyleinfing, and some both lend money 
and work as goldsmiths. The goldsmith's business is most active 
in the marriage and harvest seasons. Sou&rs generally work from 
.six to ten in the mpming and from .two to six in%the evening. 
They receive no help from their women and children, except in 
blowing th^bellotfS. The average earnings are trifling, not above 
£10:<(R*fl00) a year. Son&rs are not a prosperous class, an<J they 
have no trade organization. ’ • 

Gold thread»and silk weaving are carried op only in the Alibag 
sub-division, mostly in Alibdg town and at Choul and Revdanda, 

l The details aro : Glass, one sher 9 one anna ; ccpper one anna ; fu01 one anna ; 
wages of two men for about an hour one anna. 

• 1 
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The frorkera are Sdlis, of whom not more than fifteen * families 
ar^3 employed as weavers. , They make ends of turbans, silk 
wufctcloths dr dinaer-fcloths, waistcloth^dgingJfc, tassels, and girdles. 
‘They also string ornaments of gold and silver on silk-Oord. The 
tools of the Revdanda silk-weaver are the gdda or hand-whbel 
for unravelling the raw silk, costing 3s. (Rs. 1J); the pitd/i a little 
- piece of wood # ; \vith a ftandlo on which the raw silk is rolled in 
' small quantities off tho haW-wheel, costing 9 d. (6 as.); the rohol or 
spinning machine, costing .fei (Rs. 10) ; f the ada or frame sot with 
pegs upon which tho silk is drawn off from the spinning machine, 
costinV’l’jy^. (Its. 5); the mag or loom, costing £1 (Rs. 10); two 
large brass vessel a for colouring the silk, costing £1 (Rs. 10); and 
gi’infi.iug-8tones for colours, 4s. (Rs. 2), the value of the tools 
and‘appliancos amounting in all to about £4 (Rs. 40). After the silk 
thread has beeji drawn oft' tlie ada, if is boiled in water containing 
the impure carbonate of soda, and then washed in fresh water and 
afterwards soaked in alum and pressed* It is taken out next day 
and put in.thy colouring matter. iTho colours “used are crimson, 

■ *yellow, and greeu. The silk is brought from Bombay. The workers 
are not generally men of capital; they buy the silk and gold thread 
fwith borrowed money and work them up. Tho industry is on a 
•small scale, and uo labourers are employed.' Tho silks are in steady 
demand.^ Tho weavers work for nearly nine houria a day and keep 
thaprdinary Hindu holidays. The women and children help in the 
reeling q-nft sorting of the silk. Tbs cloth iB largely bought by 
local higli-ckste Hindus, and in the cold season by people from 
• Tliana and Bassein. Tlitffr busiest season is from December to 
April.* The prices of dinner-cloths or pitdmbars vary from £1 to 
£5 (Rs. 10-Rs. 50), or even jnoro according to tlto quality and 
quantity 'of tho silk, tho fineness of tho article, and the demand. 
Tho craft is not flourishing as imported silks can be had cheaper 
and bettor. Besides dealing in silk Sdlis make tho coloured paper 
ornaments, which are used at weddings by low-class, Hindus for 
festoons and garlands. Scyne of them also sell snuff and propare ink. 

The handloorfi weaving of cotton cloth is carried on in M&ngaon 
and Mahad, axu^alittle in Alibag whore a few weavers have recently 
settled* from Sangamcslivar in Ratnagiri ^a/nd .three looms are at 
present (1882) at work. The workers are Sdlis, of whom not more 
than thirty families earn thoir living by weaving. . They weave 
the rough robes and waistcloths.which are worn by the lower classes. 
Almost all the yarn is brought from Boihbay. Few handloom 
weavers hav^ capital. Must buy their materials with borrowed 
money. The demand for their cloth is steady. The weavers work 
for eight or nine hours a day and keep the ordinary Hin&u holidays. 
Their f women and children help in the work. • TheirSsverage 
earnings are ver* small, perhaps about £5 (Rs. 50) a year. They 
have no trade organization. t 

Wool working is carried on at Mdpgaon, Malgaon, and Alibdg in 
tho Alibdg subdivision, and at Roha. The workers are Dhangars 
*om the Deccan, of whom about 100 families earn thoir living by 
blanket-making. They have looms and weave coarse blankets, some 
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with kite wool of their own flocks and others with yoo\ brought 
from the Deccan.' TP he yool is bought either with their own or frith 
borrowed money, he demand for their blankets ifi so great: that, * 
though they work for eight on nine hours a day during the whole 
year, they are unable to supply the demand and aro forced to bring 
blankets from above the Sahyddris.* Their average yearly oamings 
amount to about £12 10s. (Rs. 125). Ttfe craft is.flourishing. Ifl 
M&ngaon. and Mahad, some Sangars or weaving Dhangars arc 
engaged in making bladkets which Vliey sell flb 'local merchants. 
The blankets vary in price from Is. to 2s. (8 as. - Re. according 
to texture and the*quality of the.wool. Their average flaity earnings 
vary from Gd. to 9 d. (4 os. - 6 as.). Most of them have money or 
credit enough to buy the wool they use and keep somo roacTymado 
blankets in store. * • " 

Rangaris or dyers found ^in towns dye turbans,* scarfs, women's 
robes, and shawls. They work during tlio fair 1 season only, but, 
at times, both by night and day when there is much demand. Tlicir 
women and children help. They are paid from GtS. tTo 10s. (4 as .- 
Rs. 5) a piece. Their dydfe are kusumba , patting wood, lemon,. 
amboshi, and Jchal pasto which they bring from Bombay. As work¬ 
men they arc honest byt unskilful. There are no calico-printers jjn 
the district. 


Pottery is made in almost every village and largely in .most 
market towns. The workers are Kmubliars, of whom no*fc less 
than 500 families earn their living as potters. They* are* generally 

E oor, many of them eking out a living^by tilling land as tenants* 
Ixcopt that in a few cases they have to pay a tax to the* ownerrf • 
of the land {or the earth they use, potters require no capital. The 
demand is generally steady and in May it is brisk. ThcPwomon and 
children help by fetching and pounding the earth, mixing it with 
water, and by carrying the pots to market. The lower classes buy 
oartheuware for storing water and grain and even for cooking, and 
the higher blasses for keeping milk. Earthen ppts are sometimes sent 
jbo Bombay Tor sale, From Alibag and Pen bjicks and tiles are 
largely exported to Bombay and Janjira. The firm clay of Mapgaon 
in AliMg has attracted a large colony of pottersj who supply the 
whole of the Alibag si^-division. %) 

Tailors or Shimpis are fotmd in every town and large village, 
but, except two merchants in Roha and throe in Mah&d, few keep 
shops and sell cloth. • They earn their living" as tailors and are fairly 
paid. The work is steady. The women and children help the men 
m sewing. The Average yearly earnings of* a # Sfiimpi vary from 
£8 to £1^ (Rs. 80-Rl. 100). The craft is fairly prosperous; it has 
no trajje organization. 

Wood-working is carried on in every town* and large*'village. 
The workers aro carpenters who are Mdlis, Beni-Israels, Native 
Christians, Mar&this, and Cutch Mus&lmdns. The wood is 
supplied by the people who want articles mad^. A few SutSrs 
keep shops, but most work for wages. Their work ie^ steady and 
brisk during the house-bidding season, that is between October 
and June. «The men work nearly ten hours a day; the women and 
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children add nothing to the family earnings. Besides making’ field 
tool^ Borne carpenters make excellent boxes, chfiirs, and cupboards. 
<Toys,•cradles, dumb-bolts, pegs, bedsteads, ifleasures, and chessmen, 
after supplying local wants, find a rpady sale in Bombay. 

Iron work is carried on by Lohars in towns and large villages. 
A few have j^iops and keep a stock of field tools, spades, Bickles, 
ahd spoons. Bub. most work up metal brought to them by their 
customers. Loluirs have almost ceased to make razors, knives, 
and other fine articles which^are how imported from Europe. A 
blacksmitj^ work is steady during the house-building season 
(October"- June), whpn they make. nails and other iron articles. 
A blacksmith workc nearly ten hours a day. The women and 
children help in blowing the bellows. The craft is not flourishing 
as readymade articles are obtained at cheaper rates. Some Beni- 
Israel families work as blacksmiths, especially in the Alibag and 
Roha sub-division^. • 

Palm-tapping is, carried on in {Jie gardens village^ of Alib&g and in 
# # {ew villages ii/ltoha and-Nagothna.* The tappers are Bhanddrisof 

• whom more than 1000 families used to live by tapping, but, owing to 
the change in the excise system, not more than 100 families are now 
employed. They tap cocoa-palms, wild palnjs or bherlimdds , and 
fan-leaf or brab-palms. The Bhandaris either own the trees themselves 
or hire thotn from others. Xhe chief instrument used in tapping is a 
heavy •broad-bladed knife. Labourers are sometimes employed who 
are paid &d? (4 a*.) a day. The woi*k is steady throughout the 
year. They tap thrice a da^ in the early morning, in the afternoon, 

• nnd in (Jic evening, and on each occasion take from one to three 
hours according to the number of trees they have to tjp. Women 
and children take no part in the tapping. The palm-juice is sold to 
the liquor-contractor at 7 s. (Rs. 3£) a gallon. 

• Salt was formorly made in Alibdg, Pen, ^nd Roha. In 1874 all 
the salt-works or agars in Alibag and Roha were qjosed, and, except 
the Ashtami dyar wliujh is too rocky for tillage, most of the Alibdg 
salt-pans have begn turned *into rice fields. Jn three places in 
Roha and in six in Alibag salt was naturally produced, but 

• earth mounds wA’o raised, the inlets of the sea stopped, and the 
whole salt produce destroyed. To the west oi Pern and to the north 
of Dhuramtar thirty-four salt-pans, varying from five to 125 acres, 

^stretch about three miles broad from Dharamtar to the mouth of 
the Amba. Vashi, which includes several handed is the most 
important of the sali>villages, and is reached by a fine broad road 
which branched from* the Dharamtar road about a mile and a half 
from Pen. After leaving Vashi the road tufns east to % Kdne, the 
distance from the Dharamtar road to K&ne being five miles. Next 
t-o Vdslit, the most important villages are Shirki, Vadav, KanB; and 
Odliangi. The thfrty-four works are arranged in eight groups. 
They include 4614 pan^, which cover an area of 15 7E acres and 
have 350 owners. # In 1880-81, these works yielded 598,083 wan* 
or 22,151 tons of* salt, on which Government realised an excise 
duty of £106,731 (Rs. 10,87,310). Most*of the salt-pauB are owned 
by Br&hmans and Prabhus. The owners do not make the salt. 
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but let the pans .to Agris. .The rent varies fronf a hSlf to a 
fourth of the net'ptoduce. At the. beginning of fhe fair season 
the makers prqpafe th^ salt-pans .or Jtundis by beating t^e* 
earth'with a flat plank until the ground is hard and wator-tight. 
The salt-making season lasts from March till June. During 
this season the pans are filled with sea^watcr from % channel cut 
from the nearest creek. The supply is 4 regulated by opening of 
closing the channel. The water is then loft from ten to fifteen days 
to evaporate. When the water has drkid salt crystals remain, which 
are gathered in small heaps on the edge of tho* pan. Next day 
these small heaps are gathered^ into largo heaps au<Apriced on a 
raised platform. During the season a pan gonerally yields five 
crops of salt. ’ • 

When a dealer wants to buy salt he goes to the pans, cfiooses 
what he likes, and settles the rates with the pan-ovrner or shilotri. 
An application is signed by the buyer and the seller and forwarded 
to tho salt-duty collector,.where it is registered, ^liere the duty is 
calculated and whfen the duty iS paicfaporipit is issued. 'This permit 
is taken to the head clerk ofrthe work, where the salt is weighed by^. 
the clerk and a peon. It is next packed in small bags, and the bags 
are marked with red nuinbors. Those going inland are examined 
by tho superintendent at Khacharkhind toll, a mile east of Pen. 
Boats laden vfitli salt are examined # immediately after leaving 
the Amba aad Antora creeks, at a barge moored off Karanja. ‘"Salt 
used to be carried loose. -Tho system of carrying s^lfrin bags has 
proved a most efficient check on smuggling. 1 Pen salt is nob all 
used locally; it is sent to Poona, Satava, Shol&pur, Ratuagiri^ Than a, •, 
and the Pant Sachiv’s state. 

Fishing is • carried on in all sea-shore and creek-bank villages 
and the towns of Alibag, Revdanda, Cheul, and Thai are noted 
for their fish. In parts of Nagothna there aro a few G abits and 
Kh&rvis, but most of tfie fishers arc Son Kolis of whom nearly 3000 
families live by fisfiing. m 

. Butchers, who aro either Musalmans or Maritha Kh&tiks, are 
found in small numbers in all large villages. Tho Alibdg Dhangars 
both keep sheep and act as butchers. In thef town of Alibag 
there are three butchers* shops kept by Dhangars, and qpe shop 
where live sheep brought from above the Sahy&dris are sold. In Pen 
four shops are kept by Musaim&ns who buy sheep and goats from • 
wandering Dharf^ars.. 

In Mahad and Pen there are some good shoenj&kers.or Chambh&rs. 
They make'shoes and sandals at their houses, and sometimes hawk 
them in villages and towns. A pair of shoes or sandals costs from 
6d. t oJ^8. (4 a£. - Re. 1). The ChiCmbhars are helped in their work 
by their women and elder children. Besides wh%fc are made locally 
a large number of shoes are brought from Bombay. The only 
industry thaf has died out is paper-making.* 


* 

i Details of the salt trade and fhe salt system are given in the Th&na Statistical 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 363 - 378. 
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* 

KoTiAiiA'Lj^tory may bo divided into four period^, an early Hindu 
period, partly mythic and partly historic, reaching to about A.n. 
1300 f \ Musalman period' lasting from A.n. 1300 to about 1660; 
a Mardtha period from f 1660 to 1800 ; and a British period sinco 
1803. As in Thana history, one chief interest in Koldba is its 
connection with foreign nations from across the Indian Ocean, 
relations from pro-historic times with Arabia and Africa, a. possiblo 
trade with f E frytft and Phoenicia, (n.c, 2500 - B.cf. 500), dealings with 
-Crocks and Partitions (ll.c. 200 -A.n. ,200), the friendly treatment 
of Musalman Arabs (a.d. 700-1200), tho part conquost by the 
Portuguese (1530). and the supremacy of the British (1803). 

The openings through tho Saliyddris by® tho Bor, Dovasthali, 
Kumbha,, and Sbovtya passes, from the earliest historical times 
(b.c.'c 225), probably made tlfo Kolaba ports of Ghoul, Mqhdd, Gliodo- 
gaon, and Rdjpuri in Janjira, contrer of.trado. As in Thdna, tho 
trado at those ports rose to foreign commerce when the Kolaba 
‘ coast was under a power 4 which ruled both tho Konkan and the 
Deccan and it shrank to local traffic when Kolaba became part of 
Cnjardt or was under a local chief. 1 The oldest historical places 
in Koldba are Choul, Pal and Kol near Malidd, and Kuda near 
Kdjpuri which have Buddhist caves of about the first century 
after Christ. Ghodegaon, about six miles-south of Mdngaon, is 
probably another old centro of trade. Cheul, or£Jhemulla,Boems to 
be Ptolemy’s Simulla or Timula (a.d. 150), and perhaps 4 is Pliny’s 
(a.d. 77) Perimula. The earliest Hindu reference to Cheul is 
as Chcumla in two Kanheri cave inscriptions of the beginning 
of tho .second century after Christ. 2 The Kuda caves on the 
north branch of the Janjira creek about fen miles south-west of 
Kolia and sovontecn miles north-west of Ghodegaon, tho Pdl 
caves about a mile north-west of Mahdd, the Kol caves about a 
mile south-east of Mahdd, and the Cheul caves about a mile to the 
north of tho qld toftn of Cheul show that, about the first century of 


1 For early trade details see Thdna Statistical Account, XIII. 404 note 3. When 
Cheul -w&s the leading port in the Konkan, merchandise must have' cent credit Cheul 
(Stanley’s Barbosa, GOjrfrom the whole of the Deccan through passes as far north as 
the Tal pass and as far south as tho P4r pass. Nikitin the Russian traveller (1470). 
who went from Cheul to Junnar, seems to have gone by some paft very far to the 
north. 'His first stage, * eight days to Pilee at the foot of the Indian mountains,* 
seems to have beexruighty miles to Pula at the foot of the N/lna pass. The rest -of 
his journey was ten days to Oomri (apparently to the north of the Nina pass) and 
six days to Junnar. Major’s India in XVth Conifary; Nikitin, 9. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, AIV. 172, 189. 
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the Christian era, Kolaba had Buddhist settlements of importance. 1 2 
Five of the twenty-^ight Kuda cave, inscriptions record gifts by 
connections of Khaniptflft t]ie Mah&bhoj 3 or Chief of Mandava, who 
seems to have belonged to a local dynasty whoso head-quarters 
were probably at Mandad about a mile north of Kuda. About the 
same time an inscription in the Pal ca\ses refers to a chief of a 
K&nabhoa dynasty as ruling somewhere iif Kolab^ 3 So far there 4 
is nothing to show whether these local dynasties were independent 
or were subordinate to the •Andhrrfbhrhyas, who *at’this time had 
capitals at Paithan near Ahmadnagar and at Kolhapur, and in 
Th&na held Sopara and Kalyan. 4 6 Probably the Anc^nr^bhrityas 
were overlords of Kol&ba also, at least during their period of 
greatest power under Yajnashri or Gotamlpntra. II. (a.d. 160) # * 

During Sh&takarni rule the Konkan seenfls to have been enriched 
by the great development of ttie western trade whitjh followed the 
Roman conquest of Egypt in me. 30/’ In is doubted which of the 
Konkan ports w’as at this # time the centre of the Egyptian trade. 
The references seem to point® to Tfinulla or CheinHncLto Sizer us, 
perhaps Janjira or Rajpuri. 0 # 

The Konkan is the part of the west coast which was best known 
to the Greeks at the lime of the geographer Ptolemy (a.p. 135-150). 
Greeks, who had for nfany years traded to Syirmlla or Tiinulla, 
probably Cheul^ gave Ptolemy information about Western India. 7 8 
And from thg mention of gifts by Yavtfns to the Kanhen, N^-aik, 
Kdrli, and Junnar caves, fjom® of the Greeks seem to li^vg settled 
in the country and bocorno Buddhists/ Sq* also, Indians seem to 
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1 Hiwen Thsang (a.d. 640, Foe Koue Ki, 301) mentions a sfirpct of Ashok (b.£. 225) a 
few miles to the mst of Chiinolo. The name suggests Cheul, hut for other reasons the 
identification seems unlikely. The point is noticed under Cheul in Placcssoi Interest. 

2 Dr. Burgess' Archaeological Survey of West cm India, Separate Pamphlet, X. 4, 9, 
14, 16, 17. A MahAhhoj is also mentioned in a Bedsa cave inscription. Ditto, 26. 

8 Dr. Burgess’ Arch teologiual.Survey, X. 2. 

4 The KolAba caves have no inscription of the Andhrabhritya or ShAtakarni 
kings. In the in.ee of thffir numerous inscriptions in the NAsik, Karli, and Kanheri 
caves, this would seem to showthat they did not hold KolAba until the total conquest 
of Apar&nta by Gotamiputra I. between a.d. 120 and a.i>. 135. The suggestion may 
perkapB be offered that Ariake Aitdron Peiraton, Ptolemy's name for the southern 

Konkan, may, because of Pliny's account of the danger from pirates in that part of 
the coast, have been changed to Andron Peiraton or Pirate Ariake from _A'ndhra 
Bhritiyon or ShAtakarni Ariakw But, on the whole, this seems unlikely. 

6 According to Strabo (B.C. 25) (Yinqpnt, Commerce of the Ancients, II. 86), the 
Indian fleet in the lied Sea increased in a few years from a few ships to 120 sail. 

a Pliny (a.d. 77) has a Perimula, a cape and trade centre about half-way between 
Tropina or Kochin and Patftla or Haiaarabad in Sindh. * This position answers to 
Symulla or Timulla, that is probably Cheul. (Compare Yule in Ind. Ant. IT. 96). 
It is also perhaps the saipe as Pliny’s Automula, £.n if ‘ o rtpvXa,’ ft noble mart on 
the coast (MoCrindle’s Mogasthenes, 146-147). Tliese identifications .are doubtful. 
Zizerus, Pliirjjje otherynart on the Konkanftcoast, seems to be Jazra or Janjira. But 
this again is made doubtful by the forms Milizegeris and Molizeigara which appear in 
the bett^^informeckPtolemy and Periplus, and seem to be best identified v^jth the 
port and island of MAlvan or Meluncfi in south RatnAgiri. m 

7 Ptolemy, I. xvii. Bertius’ Edition, 17. 

8 Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskunde, IV. 79. In the firat century after Christ 
Dionysius a wise man was sent (Jour. As. Soc. Ben. VII. fl] 226) from Egypt to India 
to examine the chief marts, and in 138 Pantaenus the Stoic of Alexandria came to India 
as a Christian missionary arifl took back the first clear ideaB of’the S hr A vans and 
Br&hmans, and of Buddha 4 whom £he Indians honoured as a god, because of his 
holy life.’ Hough’s Christianity in India, I. 61, Cpmpare Assemanni in Rich’s 
Khurdist&n, 11*120 • 121. 

b 653-18 
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have gone <o Alexandria, and perhaps gave Ptolemy his surprising 
knowledge of {dares of Hindu pilgrimage. 1 Ptolcshy held the mistaken 
• idea* that tlio<Indian coast stretched east ahd wyst instead of north 
and south. This confuses Ins account of India. But his knowledge 
of names is curiously exact and full. Ho divides the west coast 
into Siirastrcne or ISaurAsJitra,. corresponding to Cutch K&thiitw&r 
• and north (jnjaj-fit; Larakc, that. is Bat Desk, or south Gujar&fc ; 
Ariakc or tin* La rat ha-speaking country, the Mardthds are still 
called Arc by the Kanave^ of «KaUulg ; and north Kanara; and 
Damuvikc, wror.gly written ijyinnrike, the country of tlie Datnils or 
Tamils. 1 He divides bis Ariakc or the Maratha country into three 
parts, Ariakc* proper or the Bom hay-Deccan, SddaiPs Ariako 3 or 
the north Konkan, and Pirate Ariakc or the south Konkan. Besides 
Sopdwa on the coast, 'Xasik near the Saliyadris, and the great 
inland marts of Paiihan and Tngar, Pi (demy mentions three places 
in Kolaha, whccli can' he identified, the cape and mart of 
Symulla, the* enpo apparently the south point of Bombay harbour and 
the mart n.yj<4‘/ti Ghoul; H ippskimusoul.h of hSymulla, apparejitly 
»rjt Greek rendering of (hiregaon or Ghodegaon six mdcs south of 
Mdngsvin ; and Balepatna not far from Hippokura, that is the 
modern Muhml called J’alpat tan from tlie Buddhist settlement of Pdl 
about two miles to I lie north-west. 1 * 

Ptuleiyy gives no details of the trade nhicli drew the Greeks to 
the*fcmporimn of Symulla. But from tlm fact that the Shdtakarnis 
ruled the •Deccan sis well as the K.tmkan, there seems reason to 
suppose that it was the name trade which is described by the author 
of the Periplus ns cenleriifg at Broach about a hundred years later. 5 


1 Ptolcin \ conversed \\ i th several Hindus in Alexandria. Wil{pPd in As. lies. X. 


a. i>. ICO, and 1 ndi.uis told Clemons -(11)L2 - 217) about Buddha ( Jour. Hoy. As. Sou. XIX. 
278). Brahmans arc mentioned in Constantinople. Oppcrtjn Madras Jour. Lit. and 
Smeii. 1878,210. Tl m jw; about this time l-A.D. 24-57) that according To one account 
20,000 Hindu lainilies colonised Jhva (Raffles’ Java, II. 09) and Bali (Crawfurd in As. 
Res. XI11. loo-159).* Tlic* date is now put as late as A.i>. 500. Jour. Hoy. As. Sdc. 
(N. S.), VJU. 102. 

' Daumrikn appears in I'cutinker’s Tables, a.d. 100. 

* The ‘moaning of Sadan’s Anako is doubtful. .The question is discussed in 
llnmhaf Gazetteer, XIII. -118 note I. 


4 Ptolemj also notices that Haitiian in the Vleccan was the capital of Siri-Polomei 
probably SSliri Puluiu.iyi (a.i>. 140), and mentions the Nana-Guna which he thought 
was a river, but apparent!} is the Xdna pass one of the chief routes from Paithan to 
the coast. L 

6 Met rindlc’s Pci iplhs, 125. Goods passed from the top of the Sahyddris eastward 
in wagons across the Deccan to Paithan, and, from Paithari, ten dayB further east to 
Tagar, the greatest nlart in southern India, where goods were collected from the ports 
along the coast, apparently the coast of Bengal. There seemi> reason' to believe that 
this was one of the lines along which silk and some of the finer spices found their way 
west fif>in the Eastern Archipelago and China (compare Heeren, Asiatic Reseihfches 111. 
384). Near the mouth ol (he Krishna, Ptolemy hassMaisolia apparently the modern 
Masulipatam, and close by Alosygne, the place from which vessels sailed for Malacca 
or the Golden Chersonese (BertinB* JCd., Asia Maps X. and XT.). T3o important was 
the town that the Goddvari was known to Ptolemy as the Maisolog river (ditto). 
The Periplus has alfo £ Mas alia on the Coromandel ooa*£, where immense quantities 
of fine muslin were made (McCrindle, 145 ; Vincent, II. 523). It seems probable 
that molochinon the Periplus name for one of the cloths which are mentioned as 
coming to Broach through Tagar from the parts along the coast (Vincent, II. 412, 
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The chief trade wa&with the Rod Sea and Egypt in tli£ wesj f and, 
apparently, inland by Paithan arid Tagar to the shorts of the Bjpy 
of Bengal and through th&t with the fuYfchcr east. b Tlie t chief experts 
to Egypt were, of articles of food, sesanrtim, oil, sugar, and perhaps 
ri^e and ginger; of dress, cotton of different kinth from the Deccan 
and from the eastern coast; silk tjaread ami silk; of spices and 
drugs, spikenard, coctus, bdellium, and h # *ng pepper; rtf dyes, lac 
and indigo; of ornaments, diamonds, opals, ouyx*stones fomid in 
large quantities near Paitiian, ami porjiaps enuy alds, turquoises, 
and pearls; of metals, iron or steel and perhaps gold, 1 The imports 
were wines of several kinds, Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian; of 
dress, cloth and variegated saftlics; of apices" and flings, gutn 
saudarach, stibium for the eyes, and stern>; ol rnofals, brass or cupper 
tin and lead, 2 also gold and silver coinsf* of ornanumts* /vral, 
costly silver vases, plate,* and glass ; ami ot‘ slaves, handsome young 
women for the king of the eoiyitvy. 5 Beshles by tk«'*Re<l .Sea, after 
Trajan's victories in Persia (a.d. 110), there was a great trade by 
the Persian Gulf.tft Pafmvrjp 6 r liho merchant?®*, were Hindus, 
Buddhism favouring trade and owing mairf’ofirs finest monuments 
to the liberality of Konkun merchants.’' Besides Hindus the lending 
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741-742), is, as Viqpeut susp<»otc*d, a mistake and should he Masulinon or Masuli 
cloth. (McCrindle, 136; Vincent. 11. 412). This ^ind not Marc*» Polo's Mohsol near 
Nineveh (Yule* Edition, 1. 69) would then he the origin of the English ixvfslm. 
Mauailina the Arab name for ljiu-dw (\ uh* I. 50) favours the Indiou origin, .and 
in Marco Polo’s time (1290) Mutapali m ar Ma-.w! , patam was (Yuli# ll. ?%’) famous 
for tlio moat delicate worklikc tissm* ol spn'i- i weh. The trade in cloth 
between Maaulipatain and Th.ina was kept up tifl modern times. In the lftiddle 
of the seventeenth century Tlievunot (1660) describe* (Harris, ll. 373-3*4) how 
chintzes and oilier cloths from Masulipatarn came through Gnlkonda by f’h.indor, 
NAsik, and the. Tai pass to the ThAna ports and about the same ti^c Jtaldanis 
(Churchill, III. 589) describes Masulipatarn as a wry populous place, where the 
trade of Europe and China met and where was a gival concourse of merchants 
from Cambay, Surat, Goa, %nd other places on the w cnI. coast. It. is worthy < } f note 
that the dark-spotted turban cloth now’ worn l»y some Bombay 1’raidin', Musalnidiis, 
and Pdrsis, which was probably adopted by them from the old Hindu I liana traders, 
comes from Masulipatarn and is known as Bandn, ^liat is Mesuhhaiulri. eh-tli. 

. 1 Indian steel was famous. The chisels that drilled the granite of the Egyptian 
obelisks are said to havo been of Indian steel. Shaw's Egypt, 364. Indian steel is 
mentioned in the Pen plus and in Antoninus Digest. 

2 Pliny notices that the Indians took lead in exchange for*pcarls and precious 
8toneB. The earliest known <*iiiH of the Andhra kings, found both at DhSrnikot at 
the mouth of the Krishna and at Kolhapur, arc of lead. • 

8 The silver denarius worth about 8c/. was exchanged for bullion. Vincent, II. 694. 

4 Polished plate was a large item. Vincent, II. 716. 

b Greek or Yavan tfirls wgre much in demand as royal Attendants and concubines. 
In one of KalidAs’ dramas, Yavan girls with bows and wearing garlands of wild 
flowers salute the king? with the word rhareh fc probably # tne Grgek \ ai P r or l ,ai k 
Ind. Ant. II. 145 ; Mrs. Manning’s Ancient and Mediaeval Iiulij, II. 176- 

6 After the^all of Qabylon* and C’tesiphen, Trajan sailed down the Tigris to the 
Persian Gnlf, embarked on the south sea, made inquiries about India, and. regretted 
he was.wot able t# go there. Dio Cassius in Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, IV. 
313. According to another Account* Trajan visited Jizcrus (J^err’s Voyaged? II. 40), 
but this is wrong. 

7 The K&rli and Kanheri Cathedral caves were made by merchants ; and many 
inscriptions in the Kudo, Kanheri, and Ndaik caves recital minor gifts by merchants. 
Arch. Snr. X. 16,19,20,21, 28;Trans. Sec.Or. Cong. 346, 347 ^and Bombay Gazetteer, 
XIV. 168,172, 173, 174, 17*, 178, 179, 189. As ban been already noticed, the Hindus 
of this time seem to Have been greig; travellers. In addition to the former references 
the author of the Periplus notices Indian settlements in Socotra and at Azania on the 
Ethiopian coast. McCrihdle’s Periplus, 93. 
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merchants speni to have been Greeks and Arabs, some of - them 
settled in Indm, others foreigners. • Except as*archers no Romans 
. seen* to havq come ta India. 1 Besides small, coasting craft, and 
medium-sized vessels that went to Persia, large Indian and. Arab 
ships traded to Yemen. 2 The Greek or Egyptian ships were large, 
well found and well manned, carrying archers as a guard against 
, pirates. 3 They wore rounder and roomier than ships of war, and, 
as a sign that thhy were merchantmen, a basket was hung from the 
masthead. The hgll was speared with <wax and was ornamented 
with pictures of the gods, especially with a painting of the guardian 
divinity ou the stern. The owners were Greeks, Hindus, and 
Arabs, and the pilots and sailors were Hindus and Arabs. 4 

About the close of the second century (a.d. 178) Rudraddman,one of 

the greatest of the Ksliatrap kings of Gujarat, has recorded a double 

defeat of the Shatakarnis and the recovery of tho north Konkan. 6 * 
« % 

The Konkan places mentioned by* the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythvajan sea, whose 4 date is prolyihly a.d. 247,° are Sop&ra 
(Oupptira),* Kalian (Killlima)f Chou*! (tfrmulla)', and Palpattan or 
—■Pal near Mahad (Palaipatnuii). 1 Though the dirocb commerce 
with Egypt had been driven from the Konkan ports there was 
still a considerable tm-lc. Coasting vessels went, south to meet 
the Egyptian ships ac Musiris and Nelkynda on the Malab&r coast; 8 
or further south to Ceylon; or on to poits on the Coromandel 
coast*, chiefly to bring back tin* fine cloths of Masulipatam. 9 There 
was an important trade with Gedrosia on. the cast coast and with 
Apologos, probably ObolJah, at the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief trade with Gedrosia • was in timber, teak, squared wood,, and 
blocks* of ebony, with a return of wine, dates, cloth, purple, gold, 
pearls, and slaves. 10 There wa$ also a trade in muslin, corn, and 
oil with fho east coast of Arabia, 11 Socotra, Aden and Moosa near 
Mokha, and there was a trade to Zanzibar and other east African 
ports, taking corn, rice, butter, sesanmm, cation, sashes, sugar, and 
iron; and bringing slaves, tortoise shell,and cinnamon. 12 .Lastly there 


I Egypt wsw directly under the Emperor and no Roman might goto Egypt without 
special leave (Vimvi»u h Covnnicive, II. (!!»;. Vineeut writes, ‘The merchants havo 
Greek nanes, Diogenes, Thcoyilidus, and Sopater. JJiave not met a single Roman 

name.’ *Y invent, II. 69. -09, 500. 

8 Vinrmt. II. 33, 37, 38. * Pliny'S*Natural History, VI. 23. 

4 Vincent, 11.50, 101 ; Lassen Iud. Alt. III. 08 ; Stevenson’s Sketch of Discovery, 20. 

6 Indian Antiquary, YII..262. « 

fl Keinaud‘H paper fixing the date of Ihe Periplus at A.tf247 has been translated in 
the Indian Antiquary of December 1879. The detailed account of the K&thi&w&r and 
fiu jar At coasts, ofm pared* with Ptolemy's scanty and confused notes, and the fact that 
the author corrects Ptblemy’s groat error about tho direction of the west coast of India 
support M. Remand's view that tho Peripius is later than Ptolfemy. ° 

* McC-rindle's Periplus, 128, 129. 

8 Musiris lias been identified with Muyirikotia and Nelkynda with foumetri. 
Caldwell's Dr a vidian (vranmtar, Introductiou, 97. 

w McCrindle’s Peripius, 145 ; Vincent’s Commerce, II. 523. Obollah at the head 
of the Persian Gulf was a grc».t Indian mart and is perhaps the AbiHama mentioned 
in KArle cave inscription 20 as the native place of the Parthian or Persian 
Jlarpharan who records the gift of a cave. Details are wziver in Bombay Gazetteer. 
XIII. 413, 421 not* 2. 

10 Vincent,1l. 378, 379. The timber was chietty used in beat-building. 

II Vincent, II. 296, 297, 346. 18 Vincent, II. 158. 
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was a trade to Aduli, the capital of Abyssinia, the Jndiaij ships 
bringing cloth, irop, cotton, sashes, muslin, and lac, and taking 
ivory and rhinoceros' horns. 1 N • 9 m 

In a fifth century inscription in Kabheri Cave X Clieul appeals 
under its old form Chomula and is described as a great city with 
very rich merchants. 1 2 

In the sixth century KoUba with tho rest of tlje North Konkan' 
coast was probably hold by Maurya or Nala chiefs as Kirtivarma (550- 
567), the first of tho Ch^lukyas Vlio burned his arms against the 
Konkan, is described as the night of death to the Nahis aryl Alauryas. 3 4 
And Kirtivarma's grandson Pulikesi II. (CIO-640), under jvhom the 
Konkan was conquered, describes his general. Chanda-dauda, ‘ as 
a great wave which drove before it the watery stores of th# pools, 
which are tho Maury as/ 1 This Cbsilukya general, with hundreds of 
ships, attacked the Maurya capital 1 Puri the goddes§ oi‘ the [ortunes 
of the western ocean.' 5 • • 

Except that Clugil is perhaps mentioned as QUimolo by Hiwen 
Thsang (640), 6 no'further nottco of*Kolaba lias been •tmeed till the 
rise of the Sil&liuras, twenty t^f whom, as far as present information 
goes, ruled in Thrina and Kolaba from about a.d. 810 to a.d. 1260 a 
period of 450 years. 7 The fifth Sikiliaraking Jhanjha (Djandja) is 
mentioned by the Arab historian Masudi 8 as reigning at. Cheul 
(Saimur) in A.if. 916, and, in an inscription of the fourteenth king 
Anantp&l or«Anantdcv (a.d. 1096), exemption from tolls is granted to 
the carts of two ministers at the Kolaba port of Cheu^(£7i«Mu//). 9 

During at least the latter part of the t-lfirteentli century Kolaba, 
with the rest of the north Konkan, scerus to have been railed by 
viceroys of ^ie Devgiri Yadavs. 10 

The early Deccan Musalmdns see in to have had little control over 
Kolaba. According to Fcrislita 11 as late as 1377 many parts of the 


1 Vincent, H. 11(1. • 

2 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 173. Clieul is perhaps the Sflior (Saimur) of the Greek 
merchant and monk Kosmae Imlikopleustes (a.d. 525). Migi^’s Patrologiu Cursuti, 
88 ; I. 446. 

8 Ind. Anfc. VIII. 244. The Chdlukyas are said to have ruled yi Oudh for fifty-nine 
successions till Jaising passed south, invaded the Deccan, and about a.d. 468 
defeated tho Rr -ta chief Krishna (.Jonr. R. A. »S. [O. tt.] IV. 6, 7, 8). For ^ wo more 
generations tlicir i>ower did not pass ^est of the ISahyddris. 

4 Arch. Sur Rep. 111. 26. It appears from an inscribed stone of tlicfifth or sixth 
century brought from Vdda in Thana that a Maurya king named Suketuvarna was 
then ruling in the*Konk<tfi. Traces of the name Maurya remain in the surname 
More which is common among Mardtlids, Kunbis, and.Kolia. The two small 
landing places of the game of More, in Elenhanta and. in Kavuija, are perhaps 
relics of Mauryan power. The only trace of Die Nalas occurs in a local story of a 
Nal Rdja who married his daughter to tl*c Malang or Aral) devotee, who gave his 
name to Malanggad hill. See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 420, and XIV. under Vdda 
and Malanggad. . 

8 Arch. Sur. Rep. III. 26. Puri has not been identified. Dr. Burgess thinks it 
may have been RAjpuri in Janjira, Cave Tcmolcs of India, 205 See Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. 423 note 2, XIV. 401. 

6 Julien’s Hiwen Thsang, 420. • 

7 The family tree and other details of the twenty SilAhjlra rulers are given in 

Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 422-429. 8 Prairies d’Gr, II. 85. 

9 See Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 426 note 1. 10 Indian Aqtinuara IX. 44. 

11 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 338. 
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KonkaH wor* in the hands of tho Vijaynugar or Ancguudi kings. 1 
Soqn after the\utroduction of British administration into Ratn&giri 

• inquiries brought tg light a gdneral tradition, tl^t before Musalman 

tfines tlie south Konkan, wlifeh included®the present Kol&ba, had 
been under a dynasty of JungdyatsV-alled the Kanara kings, who^c 
head-quarters were at Anegundi. They were believed to liavo 
established the village organization of wliieh traces remained though 
the original system was defaced by the later institution of hhots. 
Their power was ■said to hiiye gradually .decayed, merging into* a 
time of disorder* when the country was overyun by Koil’s and 
nearly unpeopled. One of the leading local chiefs liad his head¬ 
quarters ®al * Knrdil near the Devsthali pass about twenty-two 
miles «out h-oast of 5i T agothim. 2 3 Jervis refers to this same tradition 
and notices that one otr the centres of Vijaynagar power in the 
Konkan was at Jtaygud/ 1 « 

From the beguiling of their rule in ^-518, the Deccan Musalmans 
seem to have held posts in Kolaba of which t'licul was one. 4 Under 
thi' Bahmani {1 if 17-1 1-89) the change of capital*from Daubitabud 
■fsout.h to Kulharga caused ihc chief tiydlic to pass to the liatnagiri 
ports of Dabhol, Ohiplun, and Rajapiir. Still Cheul remained a 
place of importance us in .1 -Jo7 when llnsini Gangii distributed his 
territory into four provinces, the north-west province is described as 
comprehending Cheul, -lininar, Daulalnhad, lh’r, amWhiithan. 5 

Iif«]42!) a force was marched to the sea. and is said to have 
reduced t4u*^hole Konkan 1o obedience. • In i R»f> a second army 
was sent and the chief •of Rcdi or Raygad was made tributary. 6 
■ In lV»9 Muhammad Gawfin, tin*, minister of Muhammad RhAh 
Bahmani IJ. 1S2), marched against some refractory Konkan 

chiefs will} a powerful army, including the troops of Jnjibur, ChAkan, 
Kolhad, Dabhol, Cheul, \Vsii, and Man. And in 145] by the 
establishment of J inmar as a. lending Miisalnuin centre the connection 
with the Konkan was strengthened. 7 * ■ * 

Towards the close % of the fifteenth century (11&9) the inland parts 
c.r Kolaba passed from the Bahmani to the Alnnadnagar kings. 
The sen coast, including at least Nngothua and Cheul, remained iii 
the hands of the*Gujarat kings/* till, in J 509, the overlordship of 
(.’hen 1 ])ftssod from Gujarat to the Pnrtugiiqpo. 0 After this, though 
the coast boundary of Gujarat shranl^ from Cheul to Bombay, 10 the 

# Gujardt kings continued to hold the fort of Sangnza or Sdnkshi in 
Pen till 1510 when it was made over to Alimad nagfcr. 11 


1 The bite of Vijnynagnr is tin* modern* village of Hampi tkirty-sij!* miles north¬ 
west of hell Ar i. The Yijaynagar dynasty included about twelve kings whose power 
lasted fr#m about 1336 to 1587. C-ddwelTfe Histoyy of Tinnevelly, 45-50 ; Ind. Ait. 
IT. 177. 

2 Raw Rec. 121 of 1825,2-4. 

3 Konkan, 89. 4 Briggs’ Jfcrishta, II. 291, 295. B Briggs’ FeriShta, II, 295. 

b Briggs’ Ferishta, II 424. 7 Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 484. 

8 In 1602 the Itajiarf traveller Varthema (Badger, Unplaced Choul in GujarAt; 

and in 1508 yocording to MirAti-Ahmadi (Bird, 214) Mahmud Begada established a 

garrison at NAgothna and sent an army to Cheul. • 

u Faria in Kerr, VI. 120, 10 Stanley’s Barbosa, 68-69. 11 Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. 
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During the sixteenth century the history of the district centre* 
in Cheul and Revdanda whore the Egyptian and-Gujarat fleets 
gained a famous victory*over the Portuguese in .1507 and where in 4 
1516 the Portuguese estabfished a factory. 1 In 1521, on the promise 
that he would bo allowed to import horses through Cheul, Burlian 
Niz&m (1508-1553) tlie Ahniadiuigar king allowed the Portuguese 
to build a fort at Revdanda about two yiiles below the Musuhn&u* 
town. In 1524 the fort was finished. Jn 152^ a Gujarat fleet 
of eighty barks appeared at tin* luoyth of the Clrcul river and 
rlid much damage tp the Alauadnagar territory msl to Portuguese 
trade. A Portuguese fleet was sent to net against 4lie Gujarat 
fleet. The Portuguese took several Gujarat Vessels/ aiftl passing 
up the Nagothna or Amba river burnt six Gejurat ‘ towns.' Gn his 
way back to his boats the Portuguese geiutral was attacked J«y the 
comniaridant of Nagothna, Imt bent him off with lus*. In 1-533 and 
again in 1538 the Gujarat kiygs mado treaties wikl/tln* Portuguese. 
In 1540 Biirhau Nizam .»f •AJimndmignr took the foi l <»f Nankslii 
in Pen from its JlPiijnraF eoiyniaiijaut. The Gifjaval commandant 
ifsked for help from the Portuguese who w-took the fort, and kept « 
it for a time, but finding it costly handed it to Almiadnagar.- So « 
formidable had the power of the Port uguese grown that in 1570 the 
kings of Ahmudnuga?^ Bijapur, Kulikat, and A chin in Sumatra 
formed a lcagyo against them. Mortaza of Almiadnagar, who was 
stirred to great exertions by the hope of •securing Cheul aild Ba^soin, 
led an army against Cheul, but without effect. 1, The Portuguese in 
their turn invaded tlie Ahmadnagai (erriturv, attaekifm" J\alwin and 

( ^ O f nf # • 

burmng its suburbs. In 1*504 the Ahmrylmigar king again attacked 
Cheul and detached a body of horse To ravage Hussein. 4 • 

On the capture of Almiadnagar hi 1600 tlu* whole of the district 
except Portuguese Revdanda, fell to the -Moghuls. But only four 
years later, except Cheul and the country for a few miles round which 
was held by a Moghul • officer, the whole was recovered by .Malik 
Ambar the Ahnuukuigar minister.” It remained under Ahmadnagar 
till 1630, when, on the final overthrow of the kingdom by Shah 
Jah&n (1628-1658), it passed to the Moghuls.* 1 • But the Moghuls 
exercised so little control that, within two years, almost the whole 
of the district fell into tlie hands of Rhahji Hlionsle, £>hiv&ji’s 
father. 7 In 1635 a string Moghal force was sent to recover the 
Konkan from RMhji who retreated to the hill-fort of M&huli in 
Thana and was there forced to surrender. 8 In 1636, as AdilKhAnof* 
Bijapur agreed to pap tribute, Shilli JahAn mode over the Konkan to 
him. The places especially noticed as ceded to Bijapur were Jival or 
Cheul, Danda-R&jpuri. Chakan iu west Poona* ayd fiabal or Pabal 
perhaps P#nvel in Thana. 9 In 14)37 Shahji entered the service of 
Bijapur. 10 Under the Bijapur kings the Konkan between the Savitri 


39. 


2 Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. 

4 KriggiJ Ferishta, III. 284. 
“ Elphinston’s Histoy, 509. 


1 Da Cunha'a Chaul and Baasei 
8 Faria in Kerr, VI. 423. 

8 Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 315. 

7 According to Jervis (Konkan, 89) in 1632 Shahji was offered tlie whole of the 
Nagar Konkan if he would agree to hold it from the Moghal Expperor and would give 
up all claims to lands in the Deccan. B Elliot and Dowbou, VII. 59. 

• Elliot and Dowbou, VII. 256. io Elliot and Dowson, VII, 3 If, 52,57 ; Grant Duff, 52. 
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and Bassein tyas divided into two commands, one between BJiiwndi 
and Nrlgothna* whose bead-quarters Were at Kalyan, and the other 
• frontN&gothna to the •Sdvitri’under tlie Jrfnjira Sidis whoqe head¬ 
quarters wore at Danda-R&jjvuri and who held the government on 
condition of protecting trade against pirates and of carrying 
pilgrims to Mecca. 3 

% In 1G4G Shivaji who h\\d seized the forts of Toma, Isldmgad, 
Tala, and Gliosale and established his power over a large part of 
the Deccan made a-double attack (?n the M.usalman governors of the 
Konkau. The attack on Janjira failed, but (1648) the governor of 
the north Konkan was surprised, Kalyan was taken, and all the 
Musalmaii foVts wete seized by the Mardthds. To secure his hold on 
the Konkan, and as a safeguard against the Sidi, Shivdji ordered 
the Iviilding of two forts> Birvadi near Ghosdlo and Lingdna near 
Redi orRaygad. 2 

Fourteen years.later (1GG2) Shivdji strengthened Redi or Rdygad, 
and fitted out a fleet- in imitation of the Janjira Sidis. Ho rebuilt 
or strengthened ‘Koldba fort u*f AliJ,iag, repaired Suvarndurg and 
. Vijaydurg, and collected war vessels. His chief centre at this time 
was the harbour of Kolaba. :i Ilis power was so formidable that the 
Bijapur government, through his father Slialiji's mediation, was 
forced to enter into a. truce with him, and give him the whole 
territory south of Kalyan. 

soofi as he found himself free from the risk of war with 
Bijapur Shivdji turned his arms againsi the Moghals. 4 In the latter 
part of t Gf>3s he assembled an army near Kalyan and another 
near Danda-Rdjpuri and gave out that he meant either to attack 
f the Portuguese at Bassein and Cheul, or to reduce the Sidi. ‘'His 
real design was on Surat which ho surprised and p 3 undered on 
the 5th January 1064/ Shivaji' enriched Redi with "the spoils of 
Surat, made it the seat of his government, and changed its 
name to Rdygad. In the same year (1664), on the death of his 
father, Shivaji assumed the title of Raja and struck coins. His 
aggressions and attqcks on trade led to a (parrel with Bijapur 
and to active mefysuros being taken against him by the Moghals.. 
As he found himself unable to withstand the Moghal advance 
Shivdji agveed tc* hold his lands from the Emperor and to attend at 
Delhi tp v be invested. Enraged at the low position which was given 
him at the Moghal court he fled from Delhi in 1667 and spent 
, the greater part of 1668 and 1660 at Rdygad in the management of 
his territory. In lG72‘thc Janjira Sidi, whose.-poweV had been lately 
(1662) increased bykis appointment as Moghal admiral, blockaded the 
Karanja river and made a fort at its mouth. Towards the close of 
the year (October 1G72) a Sidi and Moghal squadrpn landed troops 
on the banks of the Ndgothna river, laid the country waste, and 
carried«o£f the people as slavos. 6 After.establishing hia power over 
the whole of the' central Konkan except Danda-Rdj puri Shivdji 
was crowned with splgnduur at Rdygad in June 1674t* In 1679, 


1 Grant Duff, 63. ‘ 2 Grant Duff, 64.“ 8 Grant Duff, 86. 4 Jervis' Konkan, 92. 

6 Grant Duff, 89. r 8 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 38-39. 

7 Details are given in' PlaceB of Interest, RAy gad. v 
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enraged with the English for allowing the Siili fleet to# take shelter 
in Bombay harboni? Shivaji* s Admi^l took possession of Khanicri 
(Kenory) to the south <f£ the harbour moifth. • The* English* and 
the Sidi joined in an attempt to turn out the Mardthas. The English 
sent a fleet and there was some hard fighting. Both sides suffered 
severely but the Marathas continued to hpld the island. In 1G80 the 
Sidi entrenched himself on Underi (Hcnqry) about two miles cast • 
of Khandori, and tho Marathas in vain tried to drive him out. 1 On 
the fifth of April 1G80 Skivaji died, J3esides by •enriching it with 
the spoils of Gujarat tho Deccan and tho KarnAtak, Shivaji did 
much to improve the Konkan by giving highly paid employment in 
his army and in 'building and'guarding his Kill forfs. *He also 
introduced a more uniform and lighter ian’d tax, snjyppessod 
irrogular oxactions, and fostered trade. 2 • By the accession of 
Sambhdji tho district passed ffom a good to a bad ruler. Sambliaji 
displeased the people by his # license, 3 and, giving *up the regular 
rental introduced by Shivaji, went back to the old practice of cesses 
and exactions. E[iS support # of thp rebel prince Akbar subjected 
the coasts to the ravages of the Moghul float and strengthened tho 
•Tanjira Sidis in their raids info the inland parts. In 1G83 Sainbhaji 
failed in an attack on Cheul and in tho following year almost tho 
whole district was ravaged by a Mughal army. 4 Finally in 1G89, by 
tho fall of Rdygad, tho control of tho chief part of tho district passed 
from the Marathds to tho Moghals. • 

About this time tlio Angrjp family, who during tho ^eighteenth 
century rose to high power both in KcjJaba and fti ltaindgiri, 
first came to notice. Tho founder oi tho family was Tukdji 
Sankhpal. According to Grose, a well-informed writer, *Tukaji 
was a nogr*i born in an island in the gulf of Ormuz, a 
Musalindn by religion, who in lG43 # was shipwrecked ndhr Cheul. 
Ho helped Shdhji in his war with tho Moghals, married tho 
daughter of Shahji’s ipipister, and had a son named Purab who was 
the father of K&nhoji. 5 Kdnhoji, who is said to have got his name 
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1 Bruce’s Annals, II. 448 ; Low s Indian Navy, I. 65 - 69. Details arc given 
under Kh&nderi and Underi in Places of Interest. 

3 Details of Shiv&ji’a survey and assessment aro given in the Land Administration 
Chapter. p 9 

5 Khali Khan (1680-1735) notices (Elliot and Dowson, VII. 341) that Shivaji, though 
an infidel and a rebel, was a wise man. lie had built a well near his abode at 
ltdygad and used to sit near the well and when the women came to draw water talked 
to them as to his mdthcr aiyl sisters. When Sambh.iji shcccodcd he too used to sit 
by the well and when women came to draw water he used tp seize them and handle 
them roughly and indecently. The people whom his father Jiad settled there fled to 
the land of the Piringia. 9 4 Nairnc’s Konkan, 75 4 

5 Account of Bombay, 11.914. Mr. Gupse, who was a member of the Bombay 
Civil Service, wrote aflout 1750. He was well acquainted with the country, and 
took special interest in matters connected with the Hindu religion and with Hindu 
castes. The unlikeliness of tho story is a strong argument in favour of ifll truth. 
Shivdji’s coronation at Ritygud in 1674 (see below. Places of Interest) in an example 
of the case of a man of comparatively low caste rising to the highest rank among 
Hindu warriors ?»y careful attention to Hindu rulos aiW by lilxirality to Brdhmans. 
Examples of successful foreign warriors being admitted to be Hindus and marrying 
Hindu wives aro given in th« chapter ouTh.lna History. Tliiftia Wtatiutieal Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 411 note 3. According to Grant .Duff (History, 163) 
K&nhoji’s father was Tuk&ji a distinguished officer in Shivdji’s tfcct. 

n G53—19 . ' 
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An grit from Angarvddi a village near Harnai in Ratndgir.i, was 
in t 1690 appointed second in commamd of RajdrAm’s fleot. In 1698, 
on the death of ,Sid©ji GujSir the admiml <*£ the fleet, Kdnhoji 
Succeeded to the command. Ho sood showhd himself a most 
daring and enterprising leader, plundering the ships of all nations, 
and sacking all undefended towns from Trdvankor to Bombay. He 
made Koliilfa, tlie small island fort close to Alibdg, his head-quarters, 
and established stations at Suvarndurg and Yijaydurg in Ratndgiri. 

In 1G99 the* ffcdis defeated the Markkas, overran Rajpuri and 
Rdygad, ai^d, in'reward, were presented with Rdygad by the Emperor 
Aurangzeb? In the same year some reverses j^t sea led the Sidis 
and Portuguese to, join with the Moghal in a league against Kanhoji. 
But Kf'pihoji defeated thoif united forces, took Sdgargad, conquered 
tho cenntry round, and* forced his opponents to agree that of the 
rovonucs of Kolaba, Khanderi, and Sdgargad, two-thirds should go 
to Angria and* c#ie-third‘to the Moghals; that the whole revenue 
of Rrijkot, the citadel of Chcul, should belcfng to Angria ; that the 
revenue of ^QJieifl should be divided cqflally butween the Moghals 
and Angria; and that the revenue of Parhur, a village near Alibag, 
should belong to the Sidi. 2 In 1705 Kanhoji Angria r a Shivdji or 
Mar&tha pirate* is mentioned as harassing tho trade between Bombay 
and the Malabdr coast. In 1707 he is said* to have had a fleet of 
considerable strength, whose one object was piracy, and to have been 
to porno ‘extent politically “distinct from the Mardtha government, 
though he held a port on the Mardtha coast-. 3 Between 1707 
and 171b/ during her struggle with Sllahu, Tdrdbai, the widow 
of Rdjdrdm, placed Kdnh 9 ji in charge of the coast from Bombay 
to Savantvddi with authority in Rdjtnachi near the Bor pass and 
over the district of Kalyau which seems to have stretched some 
distance fjortli of Bhiwndi. 4 Iti 1713 Shahu sent a force under the 
Pesliwa Baliirupant Pinglo to protect tho inland parts of the Konkan 
and check the sproad of A'ngria's power. On hearing of the Peshwa's 
advance, Kdnhoji marched to meet him, defeated him, and made 
him prisoner. Ho r t.ook the forts of Lohgad and Rdjmaclii near 
Khanddla in west Poona, and prepared to march on Sdtdra. All 
available troops were brought against him and placed under the 
command of Blldji Yishvandtli. Aware of Kanhoji*s abilities, 
enterprise, and resource, Bdlaji agreed if Kdnhoji sot the 

Peslnva free, gave up his alliance wi£h Sambhdji, supported Shdhu, 
and restored all his conquests except Rajmachi, he would receive 
ten forks and sixteen ^fortified posts commanding «the whole of the 
Konkan from Devgad in tho south to Khanderi in tho north, and 
would bo confirmed*as admiral of tho Mardtha fleet with the titles of 
Vizarat Mai and Sarkhel. 6 As Slyivardhan and others of the fortified 


« 

Nairne’s Konkan, V7. 2 Rio S&heb Bill Rdmchandra Dhonde, Mdmlatddr. 

8 Bruce’s Annals, IIL 697, 650. 

4 Land grants of Angrias ere recorded ten miles north of Bhiwndi. Mr. W. P. 
Sinclair in Ind. Ant. IV. 65. 

6 Grant Duff, I9j*. ‘The ten forts were Khdnderi (J^enory) and Koldba on the 
Alibdg coast,^Avchisgad in Koldba, and Suvarndurg, Vijaydurg, Jaygad, Vaahvantgad, 
Devdurg, Kanakdurg; and Fatehgad in Ratndgirit 
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posts .which the Peshwa had made over to Angria were *n the 
Sidi's hands, the treaty was followed^ by an outbreak? of hostilities 
between Kanhoji ancl thefSidi. But as tho Peskwp came to Angria's 
help tho Sidi was folded to^ield. TheSo concessions made Kanhoji 
practically independent. He fixefl. his head-quarters in tho strong 
fortress of Gheria or Vijaydurg, about thirty miles south of Ratn&giri, 
and his cruisers scoured tho sea. 1 Almost the whole* coast from 
Bombay to Goa was in his hand, and there was‘scarcely a creek, 
harbour, or river-mouth ^here In* had not fortifications and a boat 
station. . 

About the same time tho decay of Portuguese power and the 
withdrawal of the *Moghal claims to the Kontera (1720^ further 
increased Angria* s importance. 2 Tho hope of" plunder drew to 
Kanhoji's standard numerous adventurevs, including r&ncjgado 
Christians mostly Dutch a*id Portuguese, Arabs, Mu sal mans, 
Negroes, a most daring and desperate band. 3 K^ithoji’s ileet was 
composed of grabs and galfivats, ranging from 150 to 200 tons 
burden. The grabs carried broacjpides of six and nine-pounder 
guns, and on their main decks wero moupted two mrfb or twelve 
pounders pointed forwards through port-holes cut in the bulk¬ 
heads and designed to be fired over the bows. Tho gallivats 
carried light guns fixed # ou swivels ; some also mounted six or eight 
pieces of cannon, from two to four pounders, and all were impelled 
by forty or fifty "stout oars. Eight or tgn of these grabs -and forty 
or fifty galliots, crowded with men, formed the whole fleet, and,^?ven 
with smaller numbers, their officers often ventured to attack armed 
ships of considerable burden. The plan of their assault was this. 
Observing from their anchorage in some Secure bay that a .vessel 
was in the offing, they would slip their cables and put to sea, 
sailing if thqre was a breeze, if not making tho gallivati* tako the 
grabs in tow. When within shot, they generally gathered as soon 
as they could astern of their victim, firing into her rigging until 
they succeeded in disabling her. They fchon drow nearer and battered 
her on all sides until she yielded. If she refused to yield, a number 
of gallivats, having two or three hundred men fln each, closed with 
her, and tho crows, sword in hand, boardod her frtfm all sides. 4 * 

In 1717 Kanhoji seized the British ship Success # and withstood a 
British attack on the fort of Vijaydurg. In October 1718 an English 
squadron attacked Kliahxlori which was then held by Angria! The 
English wore shorthanded and in spite of tho offer of extremely 
liberal terms onl^ forty men were induced to join the expedition. 6 * 8 
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1 Nairne’s Ronkan, 79. " 

a In 1720, when the hfoghal claims to the Kotfkan were \fitbdraWh, BAl&ji Vishva- 

n&th the first Peshwa drew u§) schemes for collecting and distributing the revenues 

and for presdfrving a Common interest among the Mar A this. Under JJdldji’a scheme 

the Angrias paid to the Sitira ruler tribute in military stores and in European and 

Chinese wares. They were also sonjetimes charged with the duty of i xecutmg state 

criminals. Grant Duff, 204. * 

8 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 97. 4 Bombay Quarterly Beview, 111. 56. 

8 On the evening of the first day of the attack the Governor, Mr. Boone, issued a 
notice that if any one would volunteer for the next day’s service, he would he paid 
£4 (Rs. 40) on returning t<} Bombay, and that if any one k>st a lou or on arm he 
would be taken to Loudon, paid £30 (Rs. 300) on arriving there. hud be employed in 
the Company’s service for the rest of his life. Low’s Indian Ne^y, I, 98. 
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Through th£ treachery of a Kamati who placed tho garrison on 
thyir guard and of a Portuguese captain who allowed succours 
to pass to tli$ island,#the small British forco # was driven oil: with 
hoavy loss. In 1720 Kanhoji’s fleet soiled a second English vessel 
and carried her into Vijaydurg.* Irritated by these failures and 
insults, the English and Portuguese fitted out a joint expedition 
against Vijitydurg. They 'entorod the river and burnt sixteen of 
A'ngria's vessel^, but failed to make any impression on the fort. 1 
Delighted by Llipsg successes K&itfioji wrpte a taunting letter to tho 
Bombay Government and 'scoffed at tho efforts made to injuro 
him. 2 In I#22 a second joint attack of Portuguese troops and 

i * - 


1 Bombay Quarterly Review, III. 57. 

2 Tnt following curious specimen of Kdnhoji Angria’s letter writing is from Grant 
DufTts Mardthds, 203-204 : “ I received your Excellency ’h letter and have understood all 
your Excellency write*. ‘ Thai the differences that continue even until now arc through 
my means ; that the desire or possessing what is another’s is a tiling very wide of reason ; 
that such like insults ^jeasort of piracy; thatsucli pruqpcdiiigsp aunot continue long; that 
had I from my Loginning cultivated trade and favoured tho merchant, the port I now 
govern might, by the divine favour, have in some measure vied with the great port 
of Surat, and my name have become famous.’ * All this,’ your Exeolleucy says, ‘is not 
to be brought about but by opening a fair trade ; that he that is least export in 
war generally conics off a sufferer thereby ; and, that bo who follows it purely 
through a love that ho hath tlicieto, will one time or,another find cause to repent; 
that if 1 had considered this something sooner. 1 might have found some benefit and 
convciticncr thereby.* Your Excellency says, ‘you are very w^ll acquainted with 
the lyaimer of my government froif. its beginning, and for that reason you would not 
on an/ account open a treaty with mo until 1 sot at liberty the people of your nation 
that an- prisoners bore ; after that, you woultt receive afiy proposition from mo 
that, was friendly, or might lead to an accommodation.* 

“ AJ1 of this 1 very greatly adnyre, especially when I find your Excellency persuad¬ 
ed that have been tho cause of the past differences and disputes ; the truth of 
which your Excellency will soon find when you examine both sides. Touching the 
desire of possessing what is another’s I do not find tho merchants exempt from 
Ibis sort of •'ambition, for this is the‘way of the world; for God .gives nothing 
immediately from himself but takes from one to give to another. Whether this is 
right or no who is able to determine ? It little behoves merchants to say that our 
government is supported by violence, insults, and piracies. *Tlie MahArdja ShivAji made 
war with four kings, and founded and established his power. This was our begin¬ 
ning. Whether by these means this government hatli proved flurablc yefur Excellency 
well knows ; so likewise rT«l your predecessors. Whether it is durable or no 1 would 
have your Excellency consider, it is certain nothing in this world is durable, which 
if youv Excellency does consider, the wa^ of this world is well known.” 

“ Your Excellency is pleased to say, * If I had regard to lhe weal of the people, 
ami favoured commerce, my power wonld be much augmented, and my port 
become IjCe tho port of Surat.’ But I never have been Wanting in favour to merchants 
who trade according to tho laws of this country, nor in chastising thoBe who break 
these laws, aB your Excellency well knowB. * The increase of power depends on 
i tho divine will in which human diligence little avails.’ Until this day I have 
kept up the power that was necessary : whether I shall continue it or no who can 
tell ? That will be os G®d is ploascd to determine.” 

“Your Excellency is pleased to f write, * That war proyes most fatal to those 
where tho use of the.sword is not understood.’ But in the Government of His 
Excellency Charles Boone, nobody can any there waf not lqps on b^th sideB; for 
victories depend on the hand of God, and for this reason groat men take little 
notice of such losses. Your Excellency is pleased to write, *That he who follows 
war purely through an inclination that he hath‘thereto, one time or another will 
find cause to repent.’ Uf this I suppose your Excellency hath found proof ; for we are 
not always victorious, nor always unfortunate. Your Excellency is pleased to write, 
* That you well understood tift manner of my government, and, for that reason, that 
you could not enter upon any treaty of peace with me, unless 1 v'ould first set at liberty 
the people of your nation that arc prisoners.’ I very if ell know your Excellency 
understands the manner of my government from its beginning, therefore this gives 
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thrco English ships of the lino under Commodore IV^ithcwja was 
beaten off by the. Koldba garrison, owing to the cowardice pr 
treachery of the Portuguese, and in'J 724 the Vijaydjirg garrison 
were gqually triumphant «in withstanding a formidable Dutch* 
attack with seven ships, two bomb vessels, and a body of troops. 

Emboldened by theso successes in 1727, Kanlioji attacked English 
vessels and took a richly laden Company's ship. * 

In 1728 Kilnhoji seemed inclined to como to*tcrms with the 
English. But) in 1729, hg captured the Compajiy's galley King 
William and took Captain McNealo prisoner. This* officer, after a 
fruitless attempt to escape, was loaded with irons and eo severely 
beaten that his life was despaired of. In 1*780 tfto Bombay 
Government entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Phond Savant of Vadi against tho Angrias. • Kanlioji died in'ljBl. 1 
Grose describes him asdarkwclVsct and corpulent/quite the opposite 
of the fair, lean, and wiry Shiv&ji.' lie was f^lt-faccd with a 
sparkling oyo and stem countenance, very severe in his commands, 
and exact in punisfyifig. Otherwise # he was liberal to his officers • 
and soldiers with whom lie affected a sort of military frafikness, not 
to say familiarity. He was tub like tho Mardthas to be very careful 
of keeping faith, and excused himself for not making peace because 
ho knew that his promises could not bo trusted. 2 

He left six sons, two legitimate Sakhoji and Sambhiiji, and Sakhoji An>rria % 
four illegitimate Tulaji, Manaji, Dhondji, and Ycsaji/ Tho two 
legitimate softs divided their father's possessions, Sakhoji "the 
older establishing himself*at ‘Kolaba, and Sambliaji tlie younger 
at Suvamdurg in liatnagiri. This divisiefti greatly reduced the 
powc* of tho Angrias. In 1781, while Sakhoji the Koldba^ctiiof 
was helping tjjc Peshwa Chiumaji Appa in an attack on Janjira, 

Ghazi Khan, a Moghal noble, established himself in Mu^ilman or 
Upper Ghoul' and overran and wasted ihe lands of Kolaba. Turning 
from Janjira the Peshwa and Sakhoji marched together against 


1731-1733. 


r»o no wonder ; but if your Excellency says you \frill adnfit any proposition after 
having your people released, L must then likewise say my peopleware prisoners under 
your Excellency ; How can 1 then give liberty to yours? If your Excellency's 
intent was cordially to admit any overtures of peace for ending otjt present disputes, 
and if you really write to me for that end concerning the liberty of yoty pcoplo 
I am to assure you my intont is*cordially the same. It is thcrofore necessary that 
somo person of character interveno, and^act as guarantee between us to whom I will 
presently send your Excellency’s people. Your Excellency will afterwards do the 
like by mine. The prjponcrs on both sides, having by ijiis means obtained their 
liberty, afterwards we shall anter on what relates to our friendship and treaty of 
peace for tho avoidance of prejudice on both sides. For this end I now write to your 
. Excellency, which I hop (4 will meet with regard,; and if your Excellency’s intont ion 
be to treat of peace and friqpdship, be pleased to send an ajiswcr to this, that, 
conformable thereto, I*may consider on what is most proper to bo done. As your 
Excellency is a man of understanding, I need Bay no more. ” 

1 The date of KAnhoji’s death iB doubtful. According to Grant Duff (Ilistory, 
230) and Nairne (Konkan, 80) his death took place in 1728* According Fo Low 
(Indian Navy, I. 104) and Grose, quoted by Low, Klinhoji died in 1731. The fact 
that K&nhoji’a najne is mentioned in the treaty between tho English and the 
S&vantv4di Uhief in 1730 supports Grose’s date. 

8 Grose’s Account of Bombay, I. 95. # 

3 In 1840, when direct hciifl failed, a descendant of Yosdji’s contended that Yesdji 
was a legitimate son. But the claiu^was apparently unfounded. > • 
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[Bombay Gazetteer, 



Ghazi£Mn* defeated him, took him prisoner, and destroyed R&jkot 
the citadol of •Musalmdn Cheul. 1 In 1732, as their wars were raining 
the. country,# the £>idi/ though ho kept possession of RAygad fort, 
fcedcd the Peshwa half of R&jpuri, including the petty divisions of 
Tala, GhosAle, Nizampur, Ghode^aon, Birvadi, and half of Gov^le 
in the present sub-divisions of Roha and Mangaon. 2 In 1733 
Sakhoji softt envoys to Bombay to make overtures for peace, but 
he died before tKo close of the year (1733). He was succeeded by 
his brother Sambhaji, who, choosing to gtay at Suvarndurg with his 
half-brother Tulaji, appointed his other half-brothers Yesaji to the 
civil charg(Vand ManAji to the naval and military command of Kolaba. 
Shortly •aftfcr, MAnAji quarrelled with his brothers Sambhaji and 
Yesaji, and unable to stand.against liis brothers 7 superior force, took 
sheltor f with the Portuguese at Lower Cheul or Revdanda. Before 
long he left Revdanda, and, bringing together a few followers, 
surprised and'seized the fort of KolAba. MAnaji was now the 
undisputed master of Kolaba, and, with the help of the Peshwa, 
defeated YesAji and made him prisoner. «His eyes were put out, and 
he was confiifcd at PoyjiAd and then at AlibAg. From AlibAg he 
escaped to the Peshwa,'who decided tbta ho had no claim on Kolaba, 
and, on his engaging not again to break the peace, settled ten khandis 
of rice and £40 (Rs. 400) a month on him an^ sent him to Revdanda. 3 
ManAji successfully resisted SambhajPs efforts to displace him, 
and, forming an alliance.with Shahu, tried to gain the fort of 
Anfanvel from the Sidi. The Bombay Government sent some 
gallics ter help the Sidi. But, as they *wen3 ordered to take no active 
part in the contest, they Were of little use, and the MarathAs increased 
their power. The PoshwA took possession of RAygad and Mahdd, 
and Manaji seized Boino vessels and established himself at Revas 
on the Pqp river. As the Bombay Government could not allow 
Manaji to establish his power in the Bombay harbour, four cruisers 
were sent against him, but from discord among thr British com¬ 
manders the wholo of Angria's fleet except ntfo grab was allowed to 
escape. Meanwhile the British and the Sidi joined in*an alliance 
against Angria. Tlfcy agreed that all prizes made at sea should 
be given to the English, and all prizes made on land to the Sidi; 
that if KhAndoii was taken it should bn handed to the English; 
that tl*p fort of Kolaba should be demolished; and that tho 
revenues of Kolaba were to be equally divided between the Sidi 
and tho British. 4 In 173G, Sambh&jf from Vijaydurg'took the richly 
laden English ship Derby, the armed ship Restoration, and several 
other smaller vossels. • 

In 1738 Sa*nbhaji arrived p,t AlibAg from Yjjaydurg, and tried 
to oust Manaji • from Kolaba, # ManAji received help from the 
Bombay Government in stores* And money, anti by \he aid of 
the Peshwa drove off SambhAji. In return for -the Peshwa 7 s 


1 lido Sdhcb Bdl Rdmchamfra. 


a JerviB’ Konkan, 133. According to Grant Duff (233), the date of this cession 

l? 35 -. , ( 8 Bom. Gov. Ree. Vo1. Dep. (1840), 1107, 21. 

4 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 329-330. 
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assistance Mdnaji gave up thg forts of Kothligad and Rdjm&chi 
near Khand&la, aifld agreed to pgy a yearly trilmte of £700 
(Rs. 7000) and to provtdo Europeail and €hineso articles worth 
£300 (Rs. 3000) mofe. 1 Besides hclpiftg M&n&ji with money an<f 
stores, the Bombay Government ‘sent some ships which dispersed 
Sambhaji's fleet and forced thorn to take shelter in the Rajpuri 
creek. 2 Little damage was done, and so successful were "Sambhaji’s 
raids on English shipping, that he ventured to suggest a peace 
on condition that the Bombay Government should provide their 
vessels with his passes and pay him a yearly sum of £200,000 
(Rs. 20,00,000). 3 These proposals were rejected. Mdndji whom 
the Bombay Government had helped in his wars* with liis* brother 
Sambh&ji turned out a faithless ally. -Ho gave much trouble to 
Bombay, seizing English vessols and taking possession of Eleplwmta 
and Karanja. On a promise tu make restitution a hollow peace was 
concluded. 4 In 1730, while the Portuguese •wore besieged at Bassein 
by the Marathas under Chirnuaji Appa, Mdn&ji blocked the sea 
approach, thus cutting oflfoll supplies. In 1710 Portuguese fleet 
was destroyed by Angria, and on the 14th October *o^ the same 
year when articles of peace vfero signed between the Peshwa and 
the Viceroy of Goa, the Portuguese handed Cheul to the English 
who had acted as mediators, and in November, after the Mard-thAs 
had fulfilled their part of tho conditions, the English delivered 
Cheul to them. 6 * # 

In 1740, with the help of li^s half brother TulAji, Sambhdji again 
attacked MAnaji’s territory took Alibag, # Thai, and ISagargad, 
laid siege to Koldba, and cut off the garrison's supply of f#esh 
water. In these straits MAnaji sent to the Peshwa Biilaji Bdjirav, 
who calling <*n the Bombay Government to help, attacked the 
besiegers, and took Tulaji prisondV. The English ships chased 
Sambhaji's fleet to tho Ratn&giri coast, and forced Sambh&ji 
to retire to havarndurg. 6 No further steps were taken, as 
Mandji, finding that the* Pcshwa's officers were scheming to take 
possession Gf KoJaba, patched up a truce yith Sambhaji, and 
the designs of the Peshwa's officers were stopped^ by tho nows of 
Bajirdv's death. Sainbhdji, free from the risk of attack from the 
north, spread his power over tho greater part of Sawantvadi (1740) 
and shortly after (1744) ewer the Ratnagiri sub-division of D^bhol. 7 
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1 Grant Duff, 237. •Mr. BAl addc that under this agreement, besides Kothligad 
and R&jm&ch], the forts of Tial, Tirgad, and Uran wore made over to the Peshwa. 

2 Bom. Qnar. Rev. IV. 70. 3 Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 76. 

4 Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. # 77. • * 

6 Bon, Quar. Rev. IV. 89. •The account j>l the cession of Cheul in the Quarterly 
Review based fti Englilh records is in harmony with the Portuguese records. (Dr. Da 
Cunha, 6th Oct. 1882). According to Grant Duff (History, 256), inihe beginningof 

1741 the Mar4tli&s*attacked and took Cheul tho lost place remaining to tlic Portuguese 
between Goa and Daman. Grant Duff’s statement based on MaAtlia MSS. is not clear 
and does not agree with what he states in another passage (247). According to the 
other passage, in*1740 SambMji Angria attacked MAudfi’s territory and took Cheul 
among other places. It is hard to understand how in 1741 (January) tho Mar&thda 
took Cheul 1 the last place remaining to the Portuguese/ if in 1740 it lull into the hands 
of Sambh&ji as part of M4n4ji’s territory. 1 , 

6 Bom. Quar. Rev. IV, 77. • 7 Jervis’ Konkan, 112, 
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Amcrag hia** fleet were eight vessels of 400 tons each. In 1747 
Mandji’s districts were unsupcessfully attacked by the Peshwa's 
commandant-of M dhuli fort iicar fcho Tal°pasp in Th&na. Shortly 
‘after tills tho Janjira Sidig sent a stroiig force against Kolaba, but, 
with the Peshwa’s help, the Sidis were completely defoatod between 
Thai and N&gacm a few miles north of Alibag. In 1748 Sambhaji 
died and ^as succeoded by his lialf-brotbcr Tulaji. The new 
cliief proved no less destructive to British shippiug than his brother. 
In 1749 he attacked Commodore Jamas’ fleet, and after a hard 
fight was driven* with great Joss to Ghcria. Next year, in spito of his 
defeat, Tuiaji was bold enough to attack Commodore Lisle in 
coinmaiM dt a fldot of several Vessels, among thorn the Vigilant 
of sAxty-four and tho Ruby of fifty guns. 1 Again, in February 1754, 
lie attacked three Dutdh ships of fifty, thirty-six, and eighteen guns, 
burnt the two largo ones, and took-the third. So groat were the 
strength and iftj&vity of Angria’s fleet that it cost the East India 
Company .£50,000 (11s. 5,00,000) a year to protect thoir trade. 2 
Elated with thi.4 success Tuldji built several‘Vessels, set two largo 
ships on tlio stocks, and boasted that ho would soon be master 'of 
the Indian seas. 

For long the Posliwa and tho Bombay Government planned his 
ruin. At last, in 1755, it was settled that, in the next fair 
season, tho Poshw:Vs troops should attack Tvhtji from land 
amj n thc British by sea. At the close of the year (Dec. 22, 1755) 
Commodore James was sent to survey t Gheria fort, which was 
then thought to bo as strong as Gibraltar. lie found that ships 
could get within point-blank shot; that, on shore, a diversion 
could bo made by carrying guns to the tops of two hills; and 
that tho fort was crowded with unprotected buddings. Tho 
place wifs surprisingly unlike 4 ’what ho had heard. 3 /The Bombay 
Government, woro fortunate in having in their harbour a Royal 
Squadron under Admiral Watson, and a ^strong detachment of 
troops under Lieutenant-Colonel afterwards Lord Clive. On tho 
7th of April 1750, tjie fleet of twelve mon-of-war, six oY the Royal 
and six of the Company’s navy, with 800 European and GOO Nativo 
troops, and five bomb vessels with a company of artillery, and four 
Marat.ha grabs wind forty gallivats, sailed from Bombay. 4 A few 
vessels 1 were sent ahead to block the harbour and tho fleet arrived 
oil’ Glieria on the eleventh. Tho .Maratha land force, which had 
been afield for some time, was camped against Gheria. On the 


1 Milburu’s Oriental Commerce, T* 20(5. 54 Low’s Indian Navy, I. 124. 

3 I assure you, Sir, it is not to be called high, noo^ in my opinion, strong. It is 
indeed a large mass of buildings, aud I b61icve the walls may be thick.But that part 
of tho works which fell under my observation and which was three-quarters of 
their circumference is quite irregular, with round towers and loflg curtains in tho 
eastern manner, and which discovered only thirty-two embrazures below and fifteen 
above. Commodore James, 2lst December 1755, Ives’ Voyages, 80. 

■* Tho details were : Itoyal Squadron, one 70 guns, one G(i guns, one 60 guns, one 50 
guns, one 20 guns, and one 16 guns ; Company's Squadron, one 44 guns, four 28 guns, 
and oue 16 guns. Of the Nati /e troops 800 wero Portuguese and 300 sepoys. Low’s 
Indiau Navy, I. 134. Those details differ slightly from those given by Ormc. Hist, 
Frag. 403-417 in Nairne’B Konkan, 92. 
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arrival of the British fleet, Tulaji Angria, terrified by its strength, 
left the fort in his bather's charge and surrendered tc* the Maratha 
general. On the neKt \norimig (12Ch), hearing that*thc MartUha 
general* had extorted lErom Tul&ji an order for tho delivery of th£ 
fortress. Admiral Watson summoned tho fort to surrender. As 
no answer was sent, the fleet formed two divisions and sailed in 
with the afternoon sea breeze, each smp covering a Ifomb ketch, 
and protecting the column of smaller vessels from the enemy's 
fire. They passed the point into*the ^iver, and,- anchoriug fifty 
yards off the north fortifications, under a heavy fire, battered 
them from 350 pieces of cannon. Angria’s ships were aft fastened 
together under the fort, and a shell setting one'on fire? tllfc whole 
were burnt. 1 Another shell set fire to -the buildings in the fort, 
ami tho tremeudous cannonade silenced 4.he guns. 2 Sfill.tkp 
commandant held out. To pre\*»nt the fort being handed over to the 
Mar&lhas Colonel Cb’ve laudgd and held *tho ground between the 
Peshwa’s army and the fort. Next morning the Admiral again 
summoned the fortxS surrSndog. Tlje corn mandaiffc asked for time 
to* consult his brother. A respite was grojitod, but, *a9 no answer 
camo, tho bombardment was re-opened in tho afternoon. By five 
o'clock tho garrison surrendered, and Colonel Clive marched in and 
took possession. 3 • 

Though the masonry was destroyed the rock defences were perfect. 
A determined garrison need not have yielded to any sea attack. 
Fifteen hundred prisoners jverg taken : eight Englishmen 4 and tTiree 
Dutchmen were rescued ; and plunder, amounting besides stores to 
£125,000 (Rs. 12,50,000), was divided among the captors. 5 #The 
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3 One ship of 74 guns, eight grabs of from 20 to 30 guns, and sixty gallivats. Low’s 
Indian Navy, 1. 136. Of Anglia’s ships I>r. Ives (17- r »5) writes ; 4 They are not 
unlike the Tartans of the .Mediterranean only a great deal lower ; they carry two 
guns in the bow and vast numbors of men. Their music is a plain brass tube, 
shaped like a tfurnpet at T)oth ends and about ten feet long and a drum called a 
iom tom , a skin stretched ou a largo shallow brass pan, cm which they strike with 
two large sticks and make an amazing noise. Among them are # two ketches winch 
they call grabs.* Several of the gallivats had blue or green or white pendants like 
the Portuguese at the masthead, and one had a white flag with a reel ci osb in the 
middle. Ives’ Voyage. 43, 80. 

2 According to auother accouift the samo fire which burnt the ships pafi^cd to a 
largo vessel lying ou the shore, and ^rum her to several smaller craft that were 
building. From the building yard it made its way to the arsenals, store house, 
suburbs, and city, aiul^eveii to several parts of the fort, particularly to a square tower 
where it continued burning §11 the night with such violence that the stono w alls 
appeared like rod-hot iron. Ives’ Voyage, 85. f 

'•1 According to Dr. Ivqp (Voyage, 85), Colonel Clive in making his approaches from 
the land greatly annoyed the enemy. At a quarter past live he came to tho Admiral’s 
ship bringing ^n officejj from flic fort with the articles of capitulation. Theno were 
agreed to by himself and tho two Admirals, and an English officer was sent to take 

g OBseBsion of the > fort and to hoist English colours. Then Captains Korins and 
•uchanan were detached with sixty men to see the garrison lay down their arllis, and, 
on tho 14th at sunrise, tho Colouel and the whole army marched into the place. 

4 Ivos (Voyage^, 88) gives the names of ten English. 

6 Milburn’s Oriental Commerce, 1. 296. In CrheriawcTo found 250 cannon, six brass 
mortars, on immense quantity ol* stores and ammunition, £10,000 in silver rupees, and 
dft.30,000 in valuable effects* (Ives’ Voyage, 86). Accordmg*to |Dr. Ives (Voyage, 
81-82), a council of Bea and land officers which was held before setting out on the 
expedition, to avoid disputes, had settled that Admiral Watson as Commander-in- 

b 653—20 • 
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ruin of Angriaa navy was completed by the destruction of two sixty 
gin ships oil the stocks. Hour 'of the Confpany's vessels and a 
^lefeachmont of 60Q European and Native trOopsjwere left to guard the 
harbour and fort. 1 Tuldji Angriaremained a prisoner till his * death. 2 
According to the agreement made in the preceding year (1755) 
B&nkot, with eight surrounding villages, and Dasgaon were made 
over to the Britjsh. 8 The Bombay Government were very anxious 
to keep Gheria, and offered to give Bankot in exchange. But tho 
Peshwa would not agree and Gheria was handed over in tho following 
October. . The ■Pesli'wa made it the head-quarters of a district and 
the seat of* his Admiral Anandrav Dhulap, whose descendants are 
still setUotf at Vijaydurg. Under the Pcshwa piracy nourished as 
vigorously as under Angria. 4 

v Ili‘1757 when Mdnaji was in the Deccan helping tho Peshwa 
against the Nizilm, his lands were" invaded and plundered by the 
Sidis. On his Return (1758) Manaji drove them out of his territory, 
but failed in an attack on Danda-Raipuri.'* Manaji died in 1759. 
In spite ufj.be troubled times in which lie ruled, Manaji, with the 
help of his brother Dhondji, is said to have added to tho revenue 
and improved the condition of his state.® He was succeeded by 
Raghoji, the first Angria of that name, the eldest of his ton 
illegitimate sons. 7 

On MonajPs death the Janjira troops attacked tin?Kolaba territory, 
destroyed many temples, and laid waste many villages, but with the 


Hilo.! of the king’s squadron should have two-thirds of one-eighth of the spoil, and 
Bear Admiral Poeock one-third of one eighth, while Lieut.-Colonel (’live and Major 
Chambers were to share equally with the captains of king’s slaps. c The captains of 
the Company’s ships and captains of tb*5 army were to share equally with lieutenants 
of incn-of-war and subaltern officers of the army, and lieutenant? of the Company’s 
ships with warrant officers of the navy. Afterwards, as the officers of the army 
objected to their Comuiaiulcr-in-Chit'f sharing with Captains of men-of-war, Admiral 
Watson undertook to make Colonel Clive’s portion eqTiai to Admiral Toeoek’s. Under 
this arrangement, after Gheria fell, a sum of about £1000 was found due to Colonel 
Clive from Admiral Watgon. Tips Admiral Watson sent with his compliments, but 
Colonel Clive was generous enough to refuse it, saying that he would not deprive the 
Admiral of the cements of his private purse, and that he had appeared to accept‘of 
the terms ouly for the good of the service. 

1 Nairne’s K on kiwi, 95. 

2 According to one (Crant Duff, 292; Low’s Indiy^n Navy, I. 136) account, lie was 
first confined near Uaygad in Kol&ha ; according to another account ho was kept in 
Vandan near SAt&ra, and afterwards in ShelApur. Ilia tomb and those of his six 
wives, one of whom became a salt, are showu at Vijaydurg. 

3 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 17. 

4 In 1780 AnandrAv attacked and captured an English ship carrying despatches 
to the Court of Directors, aud imprisoned an officer in RasAlgad near MabAbaleshvar. 
Again in April *782, in spite of a gallant resistance, he captured the Ranger, a ship 
of the Bombay Marino. In 1800 Lieutenant IIayes was sent to harass the pirates, 
but, though he punished them severely, they were noon as tAmblesoJie as over. In 
May 1818 Colonel Imlauk, attempting to tako Vijaydurg, was met by ho heavy a fire 
that hif ships were forced to cut tlieir cables and run. But the wnole of the district 
had now passed to t&e British, and m June of £hc same year tho commandants, two 
brothers of the Dhulap family, surrendered. In the river was taken the Admiral’s 
ship, 156 feet long, 33 beam*/aud 430 tons burden. 

5 RAo SAheb Bdl RAmchandra. 

6 Mr. Dunlop, 15thuAugust 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 121 of 1825,13-14. 

7 The names w eta Raghoji, MahimAji, ChimuAji, Dhonuoji, KrishnAji, TulAji, Hiroji, 
Takoji, SunibhAji, and RAmAji. 
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Peshwa's help Raghoji succeeded in driving them out. *He attacked 
the Sidi fort on the^sland of Underi near Khdnderi/ took it after 
a severe struggle, Mid presented it to the "Peshwa tn return* foj* 
the help given by the Peshwa'^ troops. Raghoji, though little 
more scrupulous than other Angrias in his raids on trading 
ships, was a good ruler and did much tg improve his territory by 
free grants of salt-marsh at Cheul, Akshi, Thai, jand other coast 
villages. Forbes, who visited Alibdg in 1?71, found Raghoji living 
in the island fort of Koldba, though Ips palace? treasury, stables, 
and gardens were on the mainland in Aiibag. lie was a man of 
comely person, pleasing countenance, and princely manners. lie paid 
the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £2t),()00 (Rs. 2,00,000), and hold his 
lands on military tenure furnishing a supply of troops. Tlio district 
seems to have been fairly prosperous. It ^as barren and rocby-wi 
parts, but there were cultivated plains enlivened by a busy peasantry. 
There were many travellers a^d droves of oxen. The valloy of the 
Cheul river between Kblaba and Roha was populous and cultivated. 
Aiibag also was ploasant aid iv#ll-tilled. 1 * # 

Raghoji died in 1703, leaving by his wife*Anandibdi, a lady of the 
Bhonsle family, two legitimate sons Mdndji and Kdnhoji both of 
them children, and an illegitimate son of mature age Jaysing. 
Jaysing appointed the" infant Maimji to the cliiefship, but by 
failing to refer* the matter to Poona, incurred the displeasure 
of the Peshwa. 2 At the same time Ahandibai, Mdndji's mother, 
jealous of Jay sing's influence over her son, laid a plpt. for his 
destruction. Hearing of the plot, Jaysing arrested «fhd executed 
two of her chief advisors, threw four*of them into prison,*and 
banished all the members of the Bhonslo family from the terfitory. 
On this the I^shwa sent troops against Jaysing under the command 
of Mddhavrav Phadko and Jivaji. Jaysing met them at Saifgainnear 
Khandala. The result of the light was doubtful, but the Poona 
troops pushed on to Bdjriiar and burnt Angria's fleet. At Sdkliar 
they wero again attacked by Jaysing and completely defeated wiLli 
the loss of their leader. Disappointed in her hope of further help 
from the Peshwa, Anandibdi gathered troops, besieged the Koldba 
fort, imprisoned Jaysing, and exocuted his chief adviser. After four 
months Jaysing escaped, and collecting some follbwers besieged 
llirakot in Alibdg. Anaftdibai led an army against the bc^gers, 
and, in a bloody and hard-fought battle, defeated Jaysing with such 
loss that he fled to Poona. In Jaysing's absence his wife Sanku- 
varbai collected sbmo troops and succeeded In taking Nagothna. 
On hearing of his wife's success Jaysing returned from Poona, won 
several battles, and "(1796) so utterly defeated the rivdl army near 
Choul, that JJdndji with £ few followers fled to Mahad and Anandibdi 
died of vexation. Jaysing marched to Alibdg and took the forts of 
Hirdkot, Sagargad, and Khanderi. # • 

Hearing that the Peshwa had promised to help Mdndji, Jaysing 
applied for aid to Bdburdv, Sindia's commtfnder-in-chief who was 
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i Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, 1, 207, 209, 2il, 223. 


2 Grant lJuff, 607. 
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a relation of his own, a son of YesAji who was blinded by M&n&ji I. 
in *1733. BalnirAv agreed to come to Jaysing’s assistance. But 

He had much influence with Sindia, lie arranged that any attempt 
of his to gain possession of fcol&bsj would have the Peshwa’s support. 
With this understanding Babur&v set out for Alib&g and picking, a 
quarrel with Jaysing, with the help of Daulatrav Sindia and his 
general Haripaufc, took tyie Alib&g fort of Hirakot, and treacherously 
seized Mamiji, Kanlioji, and Jaysing. Sankuvarhai, Jaysing’s wife, 
once more came t6 her husband's help, ancktook the fort of Kh&nderi. 
In 1709 Manaji," who with his brother Kanhoji had fled to Poona, 
returned f w;(h a few followers. But after two defeats, at Clieul 
and at Nagotlma,*hoth he and Kanliqji wore again made prisoners. 
BabRnvv, who was now undisputed master, was iuvested with the 
clutTMiip by the Peshwa Bajir&v. Soon after lie attempted without 
success to take Kh&nderi from Jay king’s wile. On the failure of 
his attack Biitnfrav promised to sc£ Jaysing free if Saukuvarbai 
gave up the fort. Khitnderi was handed over, but instead of 
releasing Jgybing, Baburav put him«to death acid threw liis wife 
and children into prison. Jaysing’s eldest son escaped to Bombay, 
and in 1807, collecting a force of 2000 men, placed it under tho 
command of ono Bachaji Shot, a goldsmith of Revdanda. Bachdji 
captured the fort of Hirakot in Alibaginid f>agargad. But Baburav, 
getting help from the British by sea and from the Peshwa hy land, 
andju’ihing Bacliaji’s officers, captured hiuj and some of his leading 
Biipportqrs.and either hanged them or 1/urled them down the Sdgargad 
rocks. In lo 13 Babuniv died, and for a year after his death the 
stall was managed by hi^ widow. Then Manaji proclaimed himself 
chief ftml his claim was recognised by the Peshwa, who, in rotul n for 
his support, receivod the island of Kh&nderi and twenty villages 
yielding yearly revenue of £1000 (lis. IOjOOO). 1 These troubles 
and disorders caused such injury to Kolaba, that the yearly revenue 
fell to about £30,000 (Us. 3,00,000). Manaji died in 1817. 

In the same year (1817) the Peshwa Bdjivav,,who had. determined 
to break with the English,.sent liis wife with much property to the 
fort of Ritygad. « After the capture of Jsapur and Lohgad near the 
top of the Bor pass Lioutenant-Colonel Brother, on tho 3 7th March 
1818, made arrangements for the capture of all places of strength in 
Kol&ba. Tain and Ghosale fell almost without opposition, and the 
troops marched from lnd&pnr to Mahad. Major Hall of the 89th 
Regiment with a detachment of 200 Europeans and as many sepoys 
was sent to Raygad, where, after an obstinateisiege'of eleven days, tho 
fort was surrendered by tho MarAthas. 2 

t • * 

M Anaji was succeeded by his son Raghoji a boy of fourteen. During 
his minority the state was managed by his lather'd minister Vinayak 
ParsIiurAm Bivalkar. Even on reaching manhood, though he hated 
him, Raghoji wa^ unable to free himself from Bivalkar who had 
bought over all the state officers and ruined the chief by extravagant 


* These villages f wero restored to Angria in 1818, a few dayB before the outbreak 
cf hostilities between the Peshwa and the English. 

2 Dotaila are given under KAygad, Places of Interest. 
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expenditure. 1 In 1821 B&burav's widow Kdsibai petitioned the 
British Government to support the claim of her son Fatesing to*thc 
Kolaba state. But* the* Government* decided that aa the Pedi\^a 
had favoured the suporscssion of^B&bui&v’s branch of the family by 
Mdn&ji, the question could not be re-opened. 2 In June J822 the 
relations between the Kol&ba chief aqd the British Government 
were iixed by a treaty under which the British supremacy arid their 
right of investiture were recognised, grafit-holders jtujhlrddrs and 
indmddrs were guaranteed the poscessiop of their lands, and provision 
was made for the relations and dependants of the ohiefs family. 3 

Raghoji's rule, chiefly it was sjiid under the influenced Bivalkar, 
was marked by great cruelty and ojipivssiojn. For Tong tho 
people remembered it as the rule of An^arak, that is the 

planet of evil influence. Raglioji died on the 20th of Decerabei 
ITo ieffc three widows, KamTabai, Ambikalmi, and Yas hod aba i, of 
whom the last was With child. He had* also foflr daughters and 
two illegitimate spas. On Raghoji’s death Mr. Courtenay was 
sgnt. to Kolaba to* prevent any attempt at fraucf, aud 4 to ascertain 
and report if there w:',s any near marc relation who had a 
claim to tho chief ship. Mr. Courtenay reached Kol&ba on the 
29th December and on the 29th January 1839 reported to 
Government that YaShodabai had given birth to a son. Before 
the recognition of Raghoji's posthumous son the succession to 
tho Kolab.% state was claimed by Bflburav’s nephew * Sainbhaji 
then residing at Gwalior. .On heading of RaghojVs jleath he 
addressed a letter to tho Bombay Govornn\ent, stating that no one 
was entitled to claim the chiefship of. Kolaba but himselfc and 
liis brother. Shoitly after the Resident at Gwdlior forwifrdcd a 
noto from tlfht court supporting Sambliaji's claims. But liis claims 
were inquired into and negatived, and he was informed of the birth 
and investiture of RaghojPs posthumous son. On the fltli of 
February GoverrnuoivU^ecogniscd the child as the- chief of Kolaba 
under the Jitlo of lymlioji II. Bivalkar was summoned to Bombay 
to make arrangements to secure goqjl management at Kolaba 
during tho minority. It was agreed that tho # minister should 
continue to manage the state in concert with tho senior widow of 
tho late chief. And an agreement of five artiele^was passed, one 
of which stipulated that the minister was to co-operate cordially with 
Government for tho improvement of the country and for bettering 
the state of the people, and that be was to keep Government 
informed of all events# of importance. Whok this agreement was 
completed Mr. Courtenay was recalled from Kolaba. These arrange¬ 
ments mot with th6 approval of the Govern or-Gtmeral.* In 1840 (8th 
April) tli^ infant cliieT Kanhoji JI. died, and $ith bis death the 
legitimate line of the Angria family became extinct. 

Raghoji’s widows applied for leave to adopts an heir. But tho 
Governor-General decided that there was no sufficient reason for 
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1 RAo SAhcb Bill Riimchamlra. 2 Bom. Gov. Boo. Pof. D«pt. (1840), 1107, 51. 
3 Details aro given in Aitchison’a Treaties, IV. (1876), 409-502. • 
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granting such a favour. No one had any right to succeed, and as^mall 
independent jurisdictions clogged and impeded the administration 
ojj justice, interfered wfrh the'most indisoefisaW-O fiscal rules, stood 
in the way of improved comriiunica-tions, and instead of contributing 
to the expenses of public protection added seriously to tb^ir 
weight, the opportunity of w annexing the Kol&ba state should not 
• be lost. 1 All personal property should be distributed among the 
surviving members of tlfe family according to ordinary law and 
custom, and a liberal pension should be ^granted from the lapsed 
revenue to g those who might bo entitled to it. The Governor- 
General further desired that there should be no abruptness or 
disregarded' r iocal wishes in introducing tho general forms and rules 
of British administration. The throe widows were allowed a yearly 
ptivvii»n of £2800 (Its. 2$,000), of which £1200 (Rs. 12,000) wero 
given to tho senior widow KamMb&i and the remaining £1600 
(Us. 16,000) weVe divided‘equally between the two younger widows, 
Vashodabsii and Ambikabai. 2 Mr. J. M. Davies was appointed 
Political Superintendent with instruction^ to assimilate tho revenue 
system with tliat in force in the neighbouring districts, to abolish 
objectionable taxes, to establish British, rules and rates of sea 
customs, to remove land and transit duties and frontier outposts, 
and to intreduce tho British excise on salt. « 


Two practices ceased in Kolaba on tho introduction of British 
management. The dark underground dungeons in Un^eri wore no 
longer uspd # as state prisons, and woman CQnvicted of adultery wero 
no longer employed as pjostitutes to raise a body of female slaves 
for the use of the state. 3 

In 1&40 (24th November) a large band of Ramoshis from the Bant 
Sachiv’s territories ontered the*district and plundered! Nizarapur, 
Nftgothna, and lioha. A party from the 15th Regiment N. I. was 
called in to act against tho marauders, and the Resident of Satara 
4 was compelled to strengthen his frontier posts*.- Tho disturbance was 
soon suppressed, and several of the ringleaders,were captured and 
punished. Sinco 1840 the district has enjoyed unbroken peace. 


1 Letter, 31st August 1840. 

2 Amb^L'ibAi died in 1848 (February 4), and Mtunlabdi in 1852 (March 20). 

Yasliodabdi is still (1881) living at Alib&g and is allowed a yearly pension of £1000 
(Lb. 10,000). ^ * 

3 Details of the state prisons and of the state slaves are given undcr Justice. 
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LAND ADMINISTRATIN’.* 

SECTION I.—ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF. 

The earliest British possessions in the present district of Kolaba 
were the two vi liases of Ddsgaon and Kom «11 a in Mahfid^wlnch, along 
with the fort of Bankot at tho mouth of the Savitfi, were ceded by the 
Poshwa 
tho lands 

Mdngaon, and Ray gad including Makati and the rest oj Mangaon came 
into British possession. Bctwxra 1818 and 1840 Several exchanges 
of villages took place! between the British Government and the 
AlibAg and Bhor chiefs. Antkin 1&I0, on tho death.\yi(hoiit issue 
oFRaglioji Augria, the Kolab 3, state, including Underi and lievdanda 
corj'osponding to the present Alibag and part of north-west. Boh a, 
and several groups of villages now in tho Panvel and Karjat sub¬ 
divisions of Tka.ua lapsed to the British 1 2 

After they canoe into the hands of the British in 1818,. the three 
sub-divisions of Sankshi, R&jpuri, and llavgad formed the northern 
part of the south Konkan or Kahiagiri collectorate.• •In 18B0, 
when Ratnagiri was reduced to a sub-colloetorato and Tliana raised 
t.o a s principal collectorate, these throe •sub-divisions passe P rom 
Hatv&giri to Thana. In 1840 when the Kolaha state lapsed to tho 
British Government, it was at finjfc placed under an ofljpcr styled 
Political Superintendent. In 1811 the title of Superintendent was 
changed to Agent, and, under Act XVII. of 1814 the Kohtba 
state was embodied iu4iiL0 British territory and brought under the 
ordinary lijws and Regulations. Undor the samo Act, in October 
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1 Materials for the Administrative History of Kohl ha include, in addition to tho 
Th.lua and Ratn&gm Reports and Statements, Bombay Government Selections VII. 
LXXIV. XCVI. and CXL1V. 

2 The details of these acquisitions are as follows : In 175G the Pesliwa coded 
(Treaty, 12t.h October 175(5) the village of DAsgaon and Komdla yielding a land rent 
of Rs. 1525 and 22 lihawli* of grain. Hi 1818, on the surrender of the Poshwa BdjirAo 
(Articles of Surrender, 1st .Tune 1818), the British Government took nossession of 
the sub-divisions of Sinksh^ RAjpuri, and R Ay gad, then forming the northern part 
of the south Kookan. In 1822, in exchange for other diatriots, Atigria ceded (Treaty, 
3rd June 1822) the half share of thoDalvi salt lauds in th^Underi, sub-division, tho 
villages of the Tungilrtifn group, the villages ahd salt-lands o£tho Damr.ipur group, 
the villages anti salt lands of tlfc Aurvalit gr#up, and 14 villages of Digar in Yaren ami 
a share of the customs of Karndla. In 1830, in exchange for other districts, the Pant 
Saehiv (Treaty, 12th April 1830) ceded his share of the N&gotlin:v and Ashtanp groups 

e Mid of twelve villages in the Sfti or £lii group now part of Panyel in ThAua. *In 1833, 
J m exchange for other districts, Augria (Agreement, 31st December .833) ceded the 
half village of P.ttnnsjii, tlic village of Kanddla, and Lis sliare of the Niigothna and 
Ha veil groups. I u 1840, on Angna’s death , the Kolalm state, with a land rent of 
Its. 2,04,837 and 11,603 khandix of grain, Iapsod to the Hritish Government. This 
territory was bounded on the north by the Bombay harbodr, qn the east by the 
N&gothna river and S&nkshi and Riijpuri, on the south by the Rcvdatlda riveT, and 
on the west by the sea. * 
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1844, Aurvafit and parts of Tungartan,Karndla, Cliimankhal, Ydkrui, 
DuVg, Havoli.'and Antora were transferred to ‘idfo Tlidna district. 1 
l/i >844-45 Ski was transferred to Thana, find Nagothna was made 
subordinate to Sankshi or 1 Pen. ^ Act‘VIII. *of 1853 brought the 
lapsed state more effectually under the general rules of tho British 
Administration, and, in tl\e following year, a munsiPs court was 
opened in Alib&g, 

In 1853 tho KoMba Agency, that is tho Underi and Rovdanda 
sub-divisions, were*, with the* throersub-divisions of S&nkshi, Rajpuri, 
and Raygad # and r tho six petty divisions of Nagotkna, Tala, Nizam pur, 
Gornguoy, IJirvadi* and Pohtdpur, formed into tjie sub-colloctorate 
of Kolaba subordinate to Thana. In 18GG Sankshi was named Pen, 
Rajpuri was namod Roh^i, Ray gad was named Mahcid, and Underi and 
Rovdanda were united to form the sub-division of Alibag. In 18G6-G7 
the Tala and Niz&mpur petty division & of Rajpuri and the Goregaon 
potty division of itaygad wore abolished, and the new sub-division of 
Alangaon was foryied; and the petty divisions of BirvadiandPoladpur 
were included in the sub-division of ballad. In 18G0 Kolaba was 
raised to be a eolloctoraLo independent of Thana. It has at present 
(1882) five sub-divisions, Alibag with 204 villages, Pen witli 15G and 
its petty di\ision Nagotlma with 70, Roha witli 152, Mangaon with 
231, and Maliad with 251, or a total of 1004 villages. Of the whole 
number <^f villages 500 are direel ly managed or JJuilxa, 485 are 
managed through khot# or hereditary revenue farmers, and sevonty- 
nine are alienated or iudhi. 

The revenue administration is entrusted to a Collector, on a yearly 
pay « 1^1.2700 (Rs. 27,900): This officer, who is also Political Agent, 
of the Jarjira state, is chief magistrale, and executive head of the 
district . JLTe is helped in bis w^rk of general supervision by a staff 
of two assistants, of whom ono is a covenanted and tho other 
nil uncovenanted servant of Government. The sanctioned yearly 
salary of the covenanted assistant is £000 /Rs. G000), and that of 
tho uncovenanted assistant is £3G0 (Us. 3G00). 

Of the live adniinisi rativo sub-divisions four are generally 
eni rusted to the covenanted assistant and one is kept by tli6 
Colled or undeifc his own direct supervision. The uncovenantod 
n»istaat as head-quarter or Jt uzitr deputy collector is entrusted with 
the charge of tlu treasury. The covenanted and uncovenanted 
assistants are alsc magistrates, and, under the presidency of the 
Collector, the covenanted assistant has the chief management of tho 
different administrative bodies, local fund and municipal committees, 
within the limits of liis revenue charge. 

Under tho supervision of the Cidlector and^is covenanted assistant, 
the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or tdlulea is placed in 
the Lifhdsof an ojjicer styled mdmlatdtf.r . These functionaries who 
are also entrusted with magisterial powers have yearly salaries 


1 Of these Aurvalit«and portions of Karn&la and TimgArtan are in the present 
Panvol «ub-<}ivisioA of Thiina and the rest in Koldba. In 1866 fourteen villages from 
Pan vel and as many from NasrApur now styljd Karjat were transferred to the 
ft&nkshi or Pen sub-diyision of KoUba. 
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varying from £180 to £240 (Rs. 1800-Ra. 2400). One of the, fiscal 
sub-divisions Pen* contains a petty, division, Ndgotjina, unden a 
mahdlkari, who except that he has no. treasury to superintend, .has 
the same revenue and magisterial powers as a mamlatddr . Thh 
yearly pay of the N&gothna mahdlkari is £72 (Rs. 720). 

Revenue and police charge in the 500 ^irectly-managed or khdlsa 
villages is entrusted to headmen or pdtih an<J accountants or 
kulkarrvie and taldtis , and in the 485 hereditarily farmed or khoti 
villages to headmen or patils and to hereditary fawners or khots. In 
khoti villages the headmen or pdtils perform police duties only, the 
khots collect the assessment from the landholders of thhir villages 
and are responsible for its payment. They als<5 keep*th8 village 
accounts and draw up statistics. Of the 1113 "headmen, 691* are 
stipendiary and 422 hereditary. Of the stipendiary headmen ft/ty 
perform revenue, 500 policey and 151 both revenue and police 
duties. Of the hereditary headmen, who Are found ‘only in AlibAg 
and Pen and in four villages of Roha, fifty perform revenue, fifty- 
nine police, and • Si 3 Roth • revenue and pobco duties. The 
headmen's yearly emolument^ depending on tho village revenue, 
vary from 6d. to £14 16s. (annas 4-Rs. 148) and average about 
£1 i2*. 9d. (Rs. 16-3). The total yearly charges under this head 
amount to £1803 (Rs.» 18,030). They are paid entirely in cash. 
In directly managed villages, to keep the village accounts, draw 
up statistics^ and help the village headmen, there is a* body of 
100 village accountants, fifteen of them kullcarnis or hereditary 
accountants and eighty-five taldtis or stipendiary acc.mutants. 1 The 
charge or saza of each accountant include^ from one to five villages, 
with a population of about 1928 and an average yearly revenue of 
about £464 (Rs. 4640). The yearly pay of the eighty-five stipendiary 
accountants varies from £7 4*. to £21 12s. (Rs. 72 - Rs. 218), and the 
yearly emoluments of the fifteen hereditary accountants vary from 
£6 to £18 (Rs. 60- Rs. J80). The total cost on account of these 
hundred village accountants amounts to £1872 (Rs. 18,720), of 
which £2 (fts.20) are met by land-grantg and 870 (Rs. 18,700) are 
paid in cash. 8 § 

Village servants or Mbars are found in almost every village. 
In Alib&g the landholders make them some slight return by tho grant 
of a headload of the freBhliut crop or a winnowing basketful oS grain. 
The Government allowance either in land or in grain is very small. 
Over the whole district it amounts to only £9 12s. 74 d. (Rs. 96-5), 
of which 10s. 14*d. (Rs. 5-1) are met by land-grants and £9 2s. 6 d. 
(Rs. 91|) are paid in cash. 8 # • 

The average yearly lost of village establishments may be thus 


^ 1 Of the fifteen hereditary accountants five are in Alib&g and ten in Pen. 

' * The kulkami of Pen alone has «a land-grant of 4^ acres^uaeeseri at £z 29 0$d. 

b (Ra. 214-6) and liable to a quit-rent of 1«. 7 {as 13). 

1 In Pen seventeen Mh4» nave cash payments amjun^ng to £9 2s. 6<f (Rs 91-4) a 
year; and in Pen town the Mh&rs have ?£ths of an acre assessed at 6s. 3 |d (Re. 8-2-6) 
and paying a qnit-rent of 3d. {as. 2) The MhArs of PolAdpur have recently, under 
Government Resolution 267 1 of 19th April 1882, been put urpouession of the lands 
formerly enjoyed by them and of w£ich they were deprived in 1868. • These lands 
measure 2^ acres and are assessed at 4s. 0|rf. (Rs. 2-0-6). 

B 663—21 • 
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summarised*: Headmen £1803 (Rs. 18,030), accountants £1872 
(Rb. 18,720), and servants about £10 (Rs. 100),' making a total of 
43685 (Rs. 3tf,85Q), e<Jual to'a charge of £3 14$. 10|cZ. (Rs. 37-7) a 
village or about five per cent of the entire land revenue of the district. 


‘ Tenures, 
1882. 


Intinuhirx. 


SECTION II.—TENURES. 

i r 

Of the 1004 villages £85 are Government, and seventy-nine are 
alienated. The holders or alienated or inam villages enjoy the village 
rental and arc left' free to make What arrangements they please with 
their tenants. Of the 985 Government villages 500 are managed direct 
with the landholders, and 485 through revenue farmers or khots. 1 In 
villages managed direct with the landholders, the person in whose 
nam6 the land is entered in the Government books is entitled to 
bolci the land for the full period of the survey lease, subject to the 
yearly payment to Government of the Burvey rent. He can 
mortgage or self the land and it is hereditary property. He is 
not liable to have his rent enhanced at any fresh survey on account 
of improvements made at his V)wn c.)st or labour. Should he not 
cultivate his land himself, he is helped by the district revenue 
courts to recover the current year's rental from his tenant, if 
necessary by the attachment and sale of the tenant's property. 
In Pen and AliMg rents fall due in three instalments, on the 1st 
of January, on the 10th of February, and on the 1st of April. In 
other parts of the district rbnt collections are distributed over four 
instalments which fall due on the loth of December, on the 1st of 
February, on tho 15th af March, and on the 1st of May. 

Tlie, holders of alienated villages are Brahmans, Prabhus, 
Mar&th&s, Muhammadans, and in some cases men of the barber or 
Nhdvi casto. In most cases the owners do not live in and manage 
their villages. When an estate is shared by more than one family 
it is usually divided into leading shares, which are separately 
managed by the holders, though tho shares-"do not often appear in 
the Government books. In a few cases the estate is left undivided 


1 Koldha Villa ijch, 1882. 
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Of the five, part directly-managed part alienated villages, one in Alib&g and two in 
Pen are managed by the iitdmrftirtt, and the remaining two in Alibvig are managed 
the Habshi government. One partly directly-managed and partly £Aol-inanage<i . 
village in Pen is managed by tho hliot who is i>aid Rs. 14 a month for his management 
of the Government share. _ Seventeen partly alienated and partly &/to£-managed 
villages, nine in Pen four in Roha and four in M&ngaon, are managed by the knots 
who pay the proprietors the share due to them. Of the sixteen similar villages in 
Mah&d, one is managed by the indmddr , eleven by the khots who hold the villages 
partly as khOrs partly as indmddrs, and four are attached and managed by Government. 
Mr. 8. C. CUitniB, Hu?. Dep. Collector, KoUba, 
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and tho co-sharers njanage it in tarn. Private estates are seldom sold 
but perhaps about one-third of the whole alienated land?is mortgaged. 
There is no marked difference in the* people or* in ftio tillage ef 
alienated and of neigfibouring Government villages. In alienate^ or 
piy.vate villages the tenants generally pay the rent in kind. There are 
two grades of tenants in private villages,permanent tenants and yearly 
tenants. In the nineteen private villages which have been surveyed, 1 
the permanent tenants as a rule pay fixed # rents; tho rent paid by 
yearly tenants depends on*the individuai^igreemeht. It is generally 
paid in kind and represents from thirty-throo to fifty per-cent of the 
crop. In unsurveyed villages only a small nurpber qf permanent 
tenants pay fixed rents in kind or in cash. The .commoner practice 
is to make a yearly inspection of the crop’ and to take a fixed shafro of 
the proceeds. This practice also applies to yearly tenants except 
those with whom special agreements are made, eithey with a view of 
encouraging them to cultivate*waste or to exact as*mucli as possible 
from needy tenants. In Alibdg rice-land, tho rent in kind varies 
from 240 to 1260 pounds Jhe acre (ffwo to ten and a h^lf mans the 
bigha ); in other sub-divisions, the highest rent is not more than 
960 pounds the acre (eight mans the bigha). In the case of upland or 
varkas grains, ndgli and vari , which are not produced in Alibag, 
the highest rate is 150founds the aero (one and a quarter man the 
bigha), once in lour or five years when the field is fit for tillage. 2 
Except in surveyed villages where they ate on the survey assessment, 
the rents in private villages are generally about twenty-^vu per cent 
higher than the rents in neighbouring Govoiymient vilhtgos. On the 
other hand the rent is not fixed but varies with the crop. •! fa 
tenant offers to improve liis land or dig a well the proprietor givhs him 
some concession. But cases of this kind are not common enough 
to give rise to any rule or practice. As a rulo the proprietor allows 
his tenant free grazing and lets him cut timber for house building 
and for field tools. Ifj^ tenant fails to pay his rent the Collector 
gives the pyopriotor^ the same help in recovering it as he gives a 
peasant proprietor whoso tenant fails to ^)ay. 3 • Few proprietors are 
moneylenders. 4 # 

Of the 485 klioti villages 478 are held by simple, and seven, throe in 
Pen and four in Roha, by izdfat or service khots. r f ho izdfgt khots 
seem to represent the hereditary district revenue servants, tho 
deslimukhs and deshpdndes , to*whom, in return for their services, 
the Musalm&n fillers granted rent-freo Under tho _ 

Marath&s the services of these officers were rewarded by a 
percentage on their collections, and, on paying the full rental, they 
were allowed to continue to hold theft 1 old sorvic^ villages. These 
izdfat khotm are found only in ttfe Pen and Roha sub-divisions. 


1 Private villages are surveyed if the proprietor asks to hav<? them surveyed. 

8 A. man is 96 pounds and a bigha is four-fifths of an acre. 

• The help consists in serving a notice upon the tenanf to show cause why he refuses 
to pay, and, in case of his failure to show sufficient cause, to attach his property and 
take other legal measures detailed in the Land Rev snue Codesof 1879. 

4 In addition to some details about khots and Balt-waste, the wtfble of,this informa¬ 
tion about alienated villages has beta furnished by Mr. S. C. Chitnis, Huz. Dsp. 
Collector, Kol&ba, 
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The ordinary Jchots seem to represent village revenue farmers who 
had never jjropriotary, and vvho at first .had not even hereditary, 
rfgfits. 1 The ordinary khof *s simply farrier of revenue who 
executes a yearly agreement for the management of a ‘certain 
village or villages. From long standing his rights have beco*ne 
hereditary, md he is allowed to sell or to mortgage them. He differs 
from an mdmddr* in having no proprietary right in the village, only 
the right to act as middleman in collecting the revenue. 

In a khoti village there are two classes of land, dhara land which 
pays only'tho Government rent, and khotniibat or khot* 8 land 
which ttcsiiios thfc Government - rent, pays the Tchot a certain 
amount which is known as his ph&yda or profit, and which is his 
reward'for managing tire village. The dhara land is held by tenant- 
proprietors or dhnrekaris who have, the full occupancy rights of a 
landholder in directly-managed village. The revenue farmer's 
or khotnisbat land is held by a cultivator who is the khot } s 
tenant. Till ^the'introduction „of the revenue) {survey the khot was 
allowed to ‘settle witl\ the holders of the kliotnisbat land what 
amount of rent they should pay hinj, and he had the power of 
lotting lands of this class to any one lie pleased. The only check 
on his exactions was the fear that, if lie demanded too much, tho 
land might be left untillod, or that tho revenue courts might refuse 
to help trim in recovering fys year's rental and fo/ce him to sue his 
tenant in the civil court. Under the survey the khot 9 8 demand 
has been limited to fifty per cent in addition to the Government 
demand. 2 This additional sum is collected in cash or partly in cash 
and partly in kind; and, so long as the tenant continues to pay the 
Government rental and the klioVs profit, he cannot be ousted. 
The khot holds his village on condition of signing a yearly or a 
thirty yoars' lease. 3 * * * * * If he fails to sign the lease, his village is 


1 Details arc given below, p. 172. 

3 In T^izAmimr tlie profit iu uplands was limited to thirty-three percent. 

Ham. Gov. Set. XCVI. 304,367, 370. 

3 The details of the leases differ in various parts of the district. The following 
gives a goncral idea of the form in use : 

Lease of the village of Bhhngaon in the t&luka of Roha to Bhdskar Ndrdyan, Babdji 

$ Aragon, and other sharers in the ArAofehip of the village. The village of Bhimgaon 
is given over t-o you iu lease for a term of thirty years?beginning from A.D. 1860 (Fasti 

1270) upon the following conditions : You an. to pay yearly into the t&luka treasury 
the sum of Rs. 3280, l>cing the full survey assessment of the village. The amount is to 
be paid in four equal instalments which are due on the following dates, the first instal¬ 

ment of Rs. 560 on the 15th of December, the second injtalment of Rs. 870 on the 1st 

of February, the third instalment of Rs. 1000 on the 15th of March, and the fourth 
instalment of Rs. 850 on the 1st of May. You Bliall give such security for the year’s 
revenue as the Collector shall from time to time require of you. In case of your failing 
to discharge the whole or any part of these instalments by the dates' on which they 
severally fall due, the amount due will be recovered by the attachment of tho village 
and its sale upon the terms of this lease, or by the Bale of your personal property, «r 
that of vour securities, or in any other way prescribed by the present Regulation son 
such other Regulations as may hereafter be enacted for the recovery of rent. One 
of you shall be annually appointed to the duty of collecting ^revenue from the 
cultivators, he alone being empowered to act in this manner. ThiB office shall be 
filled by you severally in rotation, in the following order, in the first year I860, 
Bhdskar fr^rdyarf, in the second year 1861 , Bdbdji Ndrdyan , and so on in rotation 
for the remaining yean of the lease. » 

In the went of the death of any of the parties to this agreement during the period of 
the lease, the name of the eldeet eon or next of kin will be recorded ait the owner of the 
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attached and managed by Government. Any profit tnat isr made Chapter VJJL 
during this management is taken by Government afod any loss' is t Land 
recovered from the fyot be^pre he is kilo we 3 again t<5 manage* hjs * Administration, 
village* The khot pays the village rent in four instalments, on the Tenures 
15ih of December, on the 1st of February, on the 15th of March, and 1882 . 

on the 1st of May; he collects from his. tenants in khotnishat land Khots. 

ft a . ** a ■ « w. . a ® I . 


in two instalments at his pleasure. From the peasant proprietor or 
dharekari he is allowed to collect in advancj of the dates on which the 
Government instalments All due, 1 * • * * 

Of the 430 khots 383 are Hindus, forty-six are Musnlm^ns, and one 
is a Beni-Isrdel. The Hindus ane chiefly Brahmans a»d JPrabhus; 
but there are a few Sonars, Shimpis, Gavlis, and Gujar&t Yanis, 
and one or two Marathas, Kunbis, and Koljs. • " 


_ » _ 

• 1 

share of the deceased ; whece there afe two or more sons, the name of the eldest shall 
alone be entered. You are to colloct revenue from dhdrekar ^according to the terms 
of the survey settlement, and nothingen excess of that amount for all lands held in 
dtiHra, and registered as dhdra in the settlement papers of the village. All transfers 
of land held on dhdra tenure, whether by sale or inheritance, are to bo effected strict¬ 
ly in the manner prescribed in the rules of the Joint Report that refer to transfers of 
land in Government villages. In the eveut of a dhdrekari relinquishing his land, or 
dying without heirs, such land will then bo considered as part of the *' khotnishat' 
land of the village, and made over to you ou the conditions hereafter prescribed for 
lands of that tenure? The cultivators of the khotnishat lands arc to be recognised as 
the occupiers ctf the lands entered in their names«in the settlement papeVs, am^ they 
shall not be ejected so long as they pay the stipulated rent except by rujindmds tdhderod 
by themselves. In case of the Tleath of au> sucli occupier, the land shall be entered 
in the name of the eldest son or next of kin of ih*' deceased, but fafliug heirs it shall 
be competent to you to make arrangements for its cultivation, provided that the same 
be iriaccordance with the terms on which tioh lands may be let. You ah^l collect 
rent from the occupiers of khotnishat lands, at rates not exceeding half as much again 
as the reoordea survey assessment, two-thirds of such rent to be levied in grain, 
in the proportion of one man of grain to each rupee of the survey as&ssmcut, and 
the remaining third to be recovered in cash. Pliaski or measuring fee, or straw, and 
all other levies hitherto made are included under the rent specified in the 
foregoing clause, and tho ccdVeetion of any money or gTain in excess of the stipulated 
rent will be punishable as an illegal exaction, under the Regulation to be provided 
for the future management of khot villages. You shall give the occupiers of 
khotnishat land a receipt for all payments of rent,*in the following form : 


Number of 
Field. 

Arka. 

• 

Rental. 

»_ 

Urain. 

Cash. 


• 




All payments are to be recorded on the dates on which they are received. 

To this lease-form Clauses are added enforcing the cart) of boundary-marks and 
explaining the rights and duties of the khot as regards trees and forests. 

The fouovting agreement on the part of the khot is inserted at the foot of the lease : 
We hereby agree to take the village oiRhimgaonm lease on the terms herein mentioned, 
; ^nd do severally*and individually make ourselves responsible for the exactj’ullilment 
of all the conditions regarding the management of tho village in the manner herein 
set forth. See Bom. Gov. Bel. XCVI. 233-235. 

1 The khot'a tenants pay the rents in grain and the kh&t’s profit in money or otherwise 
as settled at the time of the Burvey settlement. They nay their assessment to the 
khot in two instalments, Detween the 1st and 15th December-and between the 1st and 
15th January. The dhdrekaria in khoti villages pay four equal instalments, on the 15th 
December, on the 1st February, on the 15th March, and on thudst M\y. Mr. S. C. 
Chitnis, Huz. Dep, Collector, KolAba. 
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Most of\he khot8 are the representatives of the families who 
held the position of khots at the beginning of British rule. The 
A^oiuhip or interest in*the viHage rental has in cnost families become 
greatly snbdivided, and many of the members Have left their villages 
and become accountants or taken to some other branch of Government 
service. Every year the shareholders choose one of their number 
to manage f tho yillage, and divide the profits according to the 
different shares in the ftftrfship. Should the members fail to agree 
one of them is appointed by the Gollector* The managing khot does 
the statistical and miscellaneous work which in other villages is done 
by the accountant. 1 A good number of the khots have fallen into 
debt and sold or mortgaged their estates to BrAhmans, S hen vis, 
Gujars^Prabhus, Marathas," Shim pis, and Muhammadans. The chief 
causes of indebtedness* are excessive marriago and other family 
charges, and the payment of Government dues in bad years or when 
there is a scarcity of ton Ants. There is no recorded instance of a 
khot’s family dyin^ out. Should such an eveilt t f ake place, the village 
would become directly-managed. This has happened in the case of 
some villages in Mangaun and Roha w t hich the khots have given # up 
through inability to manage them. 

Besides their personal or kholnishat land, the mombers of the 
khot’s family generally hold much of the best land of the village as 
dh/irekaris , paying the Government rent, and tilling it by yearly 
tenants or by labourers. *The khot has generally as tiled brick- 
built upper.-storiod house and a good storo of cattlo, and in several 
cases a horse or a pony. c Of the entire body of khots , about one-half 
combino monoylending with husbandry and revenue farming. 
Especially in MAngaon and MahAd the khots made considerable 
resistance to the introduction of the revenue survey, ind for many 
years refused to sign the contracts. Most of their villages were 
managed by Government. But the opposition gradually broke down, 
and, except a few who have for private reasons failed to choose a 
representative, they all now manage their village^ under the revenue 
survey rules. 3 • 

As in Tli An a the reclaiming of salt-waste for tillage is one of 
tho most important branches of Kolaba agriculture. The word 
shilotrii\dr or gap warden, coming from tho ^Anareso shilu split, seems 
to slioit’ that from tho earliest times tho reclaiming of land has been 


1 Further details of tlic l-Jwti settlement, are given bSlow, in the account of the 
introduction of the Revenue Survey into Niigothna and Niz&mpur. 

B The chief objections Raised by tlic khots to the Burvey rrftes were that the rates 
of assessment were to6 heavy ; that plots^if land claimed by the Tchot were entered 
in the names of the tenants who held them at the time of the Survey ;**and that the 
proposed share of the khot , annas 8 in the rupee in rice land and annas 5 in upland, waa 
not enough. Government declined to alter the sanctioned rates of Wuessment or tb 
enter in the Ichot's namfe holding which at the time of the survey had been entered in 
the tenant's name. They agreed that in rice lands the khot'8 share should be half a 
man of rice instead of annas S in the rupee of assessment and thatf in uplands the 
anna* 5 in the rupee should either be raised to annas 12 or ba changed into half a 
man of grain. % • 

At the thn^of the survoy no distinction was drawn between customary and yearly 
tenants; all tenants found in possession of land* at the time of the survey were 
entered in the revenue .bookB. 
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encouraged by specially favourable terms. The chiof roclarrfations 
are along the bank8 of the NAgo^hna and Boha creek:#. According 
to Major Jervis, much of this land wan» recovered, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth centifty by the NizAmsliAhi or Ahmadnagar kings, 
whp granted rising or istdva leases with a rental, which beginning 
at one-fourth did not rise to tlio full amqjint till the fifth year. 1 At 
a later period both the Angrias and the Peshvtas allowed great 
liberality in encouraging the reclamation at salt-waste, and in Pen, 
Alibag, and Roha, large uveas of vice lnpds were*won from the soa 
in the eighteenth century. 2 

Under the British the reclamation rules contimjed unchanged till 
the introduction of tlio survey in 1854. 3 .Inquiries then showed that 
some of the lands had boen reclaimed from salt waste by individuals, 
and others by groups of small proprietors called Iculdrags , and that 
the maintenance of the dams was in some cases # op trusted to an 
individual, in other cases was carried out by a group of small holders, 
and in sorao instances by Government. For the repair of the dams or 
sluice gates a special levy of a Juan ifi overy khandi was sanctioned, 
an3 was known as the shilctri%man or the nulu set apart for keeping 
the gaps in repair. 

Under the revenue survey, where, as in the AlibAg sub-division, 
the shilotri man was due to Government, it was taken into account 
in fixing the assetsment, and the special # levy was remitteck In the 
case of such lands the yearly repairs arc done by the cultivators and 
village authorities, the workers being rewarded by § draught of 
liquor. This arrangement also holds in the few salt reclaimed Jpnds 
in Pan, where the shilotri right belongs tTo Government. In, other 
reclaimed lands in Pen whore the shilotri right belongs to private 
persons, the shilotri man is still paiilto them, the survey having left 
their right and their responsibility untouched. 4 

Since about 1862 special attention has been paid to the promotion of 
Balt, waste reclamation, and rules have been introduced under which 
salt wastes*may be thken for tillage on B tho following terms: 5 The 
preciso limits of the land are ascertained and stated in the agree¬ 
ment; no rent is levied for the first ton yearff; a rent of 6d. 
(4 annas) an acre is paid for the next twenty yeari on the whole 
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1 Konkan, 87. Major Jervis held that the Nizdmshdhi kings wore the first to grant 

special privileges for Reclaiming land. But the same or .similar privileges wcr<^ ig . 
force in other parts of the Kcfckan, and seem to have been of very early origin. ThAna 
.Statistical Account, XIII. Part II. 544. • 

2 See n. 91. According to oue account (Bom, Gov. Sel. XCVI. 125) the extensive 
tract of land known as the kJuyr&pdt was all or nearly all reclaimed under the Peah- 
wa’s rule, whqp it was* customary to give le&ses of from twenty to thirty years beforo 
the full assessment was demanded. But the practice of giving leases for reclaiming salt 

J«ds was much older, and it seems probable that much of the kJidrdpat was nsclaimed 
J at a much earlier date. See Bora. G<A r . Sel. CXLIV. 3. • 

8 Under the old reclamation rules, according to the cost of tho reclamation and the 
risk of maintaining it, a stated period was guaranteed an an agreement called kaul , 
free of assessment, and a further period of gradually rising rates until the full rent 
■ was reached. If the work was not completed within the perio<} allowed, the kaul was 
cancelled. Mr. S, C. Chitnia, Huz. Dep. Collector, KolAba. I 

4 Mr. S. C. Chitnis, Huz. Dep. Collector, KolAba. • 

1 Gov. Res. 6771, 2nd December 1875; and 3240. 27th Juue J878. 
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area granted, whether reclaimed or not; at the end of thirty years 
from the date^of agreement the^land is assessed* at the ordinary rice- 
crop rates. Any part'found pnfit £or rice is assessed at the rates 
levied on similar land in the neighbourhood., provided that if rice 
or any other superior crop is grown, ordinary rice rates may be 
charged. Tho Collector decides what public roads are to be opened 
within the reclamation, and any land taken for a public road is to 
be free from assessment Under pain of forfeiting the lease, the 
lessee is to bring, one-half of thp area finder cultivation in five 
years, and. the.whole in ton years. If the lessee fails to use due 
diligence in the work, Government may take*back the land and 
levy a fine'of doable the estimated income which the lessee has 
derived from the land during the period of his tenancy. The 
decision of what constitutes due diligence in carrying out the 
reclamation rests with Government. „ 

In the Alibdg'snb-division in 1872-73 the total area of salt waBte 
available for cultivation was 44,535 acres. Oi^this, up to 1880-81, 
G49G acres have been brought under cultivation. Among these 
reclamation works the largest are: (1) at M&nkula about 400 acres 
reclaimed by Mr. Lakslnnan Nar&yan Bhagvat; (2) at Shdhabad 
about 200 acres reclaimed by Mr. Baji'La Agharkar and Mr. Hari 
Jan nr dan Dev; (3) in N&gaon about 150 acres reclaimed by Mr. 
Ramcliandra B&puji Dev; and (4) at Navkliar ..about 125 acres 
reclaimed by Mr. KliauderiKr lklji Vaidya. In Pen, of a total area 
of about„4(595 acres of reclaimable land, about 2000 acres have been 
brought undur cultivation during the last twenty-three years. In 
Roha the reclaimable areals about 800 acres, but none of it has been 
reclaimed. In Mah&d and Mangaon there is no reclaimablfc salt 
marsh. As regards the procoss of reclaiming, the TMr a reclamation 
details apply to tho Kolaba district with this difference, that the 
reclaimers in Thana being wealthy, tho outmost damR dividing the 
reclaimed lands from the salt water are ma^e of stones and cement, 
while in Kolftba all are of earth. Some of the Alibag salt wastes 
have been included in tho forest area. 1 

SECTION III.—HISTORY. 

«* 

As has been noticed in the Th&na Statistical Account,the Dravidian 
or un-Sanskrit origin of the revenue terms which were in use at the 
beginning of British rule, shows that from early times the lands 
-cf the district were distributed in unmeasured lumps or plots, dheps , 
hitndds , wundft or mvdds, and khots , and'“that the reclamation of 
salt wastes was fostered by Appointing shilotriddrs or gap-wardens 
to keep tho dams in repair. 2 r 


1 Mr. S. C. Chitnis* Huz. Dep. Collector, January 1882. 

2 As the warden of the gaps held the position of landlord of the reclamation, the' 
word shilotar came in Utcr Vanes to be applied to other classes of over-holders. Thus 
in 1837 khotx levied shilotri rights in villages, where apparently there were no recla¬ 
mations. Mr. Davies, 1 4th March 1837. Bom. Gov. Rev. t Rec. 775 of 1837, 311. These^ 
un-Sanskrit terms may have been introduced in historic times by southern or Dravidian 
lniiuBtcra of‘the SiihArAs (a.d. 840- 12G0) or othef local chiefs. See ThAna Statistical 
Account, XIII, Part II, 544. 
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Of ilio reventm, management under the early Hindu rulers 
(n.e. 225 - a.d. 1290) no further Record has bgeu traeof^. But. from 
wliat is known of tlifc^ state .of things ha Thaua, ft seems probable 
that from early Hindu times garden lands were measured and paid 
a hhjhn assessment. 1 Early in the fifteenth century (1429), when 
the) power of the Balnnani kings w r as established in the Konkan, 
there were, according to Grant Duff, district officers or hereditary 
i1c*thmiiklut by whose lielp husbandmen wef*e induced to settle and 
empty villages were ro-pc?) plot l. 2 3 *At tlait. time great tracts of the 
Konkan seem to have been waste. Eor the first year ub rent was 
Liken, and, for some years after, all that was levied wnssa basketful 
of grain from each b'ujha? 

Early in the seventeenth century Malik A*ribar, the AhrnaTlnagar 
minister, started a new systen^ based on the measures introduced 
in Moghal territories by Akbar’s ministei; Todar MaJ. According 
to Mnjor Jerv r is, Malik Anibflr’s chief change was to make the 
settlement direct \\*ilh tli* village # headmen instead of witli the 
district h(*reditary revenue superintendents and accolmtants the 
drsit is and tlrsh/nhulrs. who had gradually ‘assumed the place of 
revenue farmers. His next step was to find u 1. the yield of the land. 
With this object, ho arranged the rice lands i four classes, first, 
second, third, ami I'on.Mh, aral,(fnin, slin, and r/uhvhu. The uplands 
•wore classified in *i more general way. The Government share was 
apparently ffccd at one-tiiipl and the outturn of the field *was 
ascertained by iii(|iiiries lust iiilt o'* ■ *r a term of years.. Filially the 
quantity of grain due to Government w.is fjlianged info a mgney 
paynignt. The village headmen were ma?le lioreditary and bcjcaine 
security for the Government dues. Except in the coast tracts held 
by the l*ortniruose in the north and «m Italian in the suuGi, Malik 
Ambnr’s system is said to have stietched from the Vaitarna totlio 
Savitri. 4 Oue of Malik Ambar’s chief improvements was doing away 
with cesses Of the Iocs iK •esses that were suppressed no details are 
available 1 , l*it they *vove probably much like those afterwards 
enforced under the Marathas. 'Though the*lands M’ Kolaba. nominally 
Tunned part of ! he Ahmadnagar kingdom, the new kit/ha settlement 
was not introduced over the whole district. At least, in Kuha and 
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1 Regulation I. of ISOS sec. (» cl. 2. . 

2 Grant Pnty 20. Jon is’ theory (Konkan, 25. 32, /5ft, fit) that the whole Hindu 

revenue system is modern, Outing from the sixteenth ceutiyy, seems to he disproved 
"by the ear.y origin of almost att revenue tcims. 5 

3 Grant l)uP; 2(5. .1 «-*i \ i« notices that the hitjha must he taken vaguely, as it ia 

very unlikely tln.t the lai^ls in question were measured (Konkan, 80). Fiitjha is the 
Sanskrit riyra/i a share or allotment, apparently, like the eanlier dhvp or hunt hi, 
without measu^nieiit. • Jht/Juis of uniform sfte seem to have been introduced by tho 
Muhammadans. In Kolaba, as far as they were introduced at all, measurements 
weje made under Malik Amhar (1(500- 1G30). . 

4 Jervis' Konkan, (IS. 15rant Duff (43) gives the following suismary of tin'changes 
introduced l>y Malik Amhar : ‘ Ho abolished revenue farming and committed tho 
management to Brennan agents under Muhammadan superintendence : he restored 
such parts of the village establishment as had fallen into decay, ard he revived a 
mode of assessing the fields by f collecting a moderate proportioned tin actual produce 
m kind, which after the experience of several seasons was commuted 'or a payment in 
money settled annually according to the cultivation.* It is stated til at hi siassessment 
was equal to two-tifths of the produce, hut tradition flays his money commutation was 
only one-third. jC'aptain Francis in Horn, Gov. Scl. XCVI. 3. 

- * r> 053—22 
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Nf\gntlmn, tlie old Hindu Reitlcincmt by the unmeasured lump of land, 
dhrp, lunula 9 And h>J;a was cotitinned. 1 In the few years between 
their final coih|iu\sfc of Ahniadnagarand the overthrow of their power 
in the Konkan l»y Shivaji, fho Mahals'seem to have introduced no 
change in the land revenue system. 

When tin* Marathas overran a Moghul district, they appointed a 
revenue colled ncW hnniU:hsddr to gather their chaulh or one-Fonrth 
share, and when the hei edit ary revenue and military officers, the 
znmiinhtrs um\ [a iijdars, rclusod to pay, t\ie commander or ttvhhedt'tr 
marched sign in at them and extracted payment by force. 2 In 
Avchitg'wl and l?en, during the latter part of the seventeenth 
cent ury (J (.d>.‘»-l(>80), the termer lakhtmdi and /unidnhuinH settlement 
was. superseded by Shixaji’s survey and settlement. 3 

The chief change in the now system was the measurement, of rice 
land by a rod of live cubits and live lists, that is 5j! cubits or 
11 •1*0*35 English inches. 4 Shivaji’s settlement included three 
]>ar(s, the assesslnenfc of rice,, of hjll, .ind oi* t garden land. It is 
believed 1h.1t all rice Isolds were measmvd into hhjhds of 401*1 square 
yards. Tliesc Imjlu'm were divided into 1 welvc classes,” and, from 
experiments made during three successive* years/ 1 the Government 
demand, which was estimated at-about forty per cent of the. produce, 
w;in fixed nt Irnm ._>/ j bushels an acre in the best to 24 bushels in 
the^poorest land.' hi a [V\\ cases hill l.mds were measured, and 
Hi roe, five', six, or sev< n acres were counted as one acre according 
In the vc:h , s of fallow they required after being cropped. Other 
hilL kinds, / arl'tis or dniu^ar. wore assessed by the plough. Large 
allowances were made for rocky or barren spots/* Jn garden lands, 

1 denis’ Konkan, luO-101. 

Khali Kh.mV Miini.'ikhnhii-l-l.uhah mi F.Jlmt and Dowson, VII. 371. 

1 ih’iMh Konkan. 1(H)-101. In lIn* lioitli (IliSO) a inonoy cosh was levied on the 
lllnnhoi and \ lehi «»f liiu hors in maiden lands. This tf.’ldi lion was culled fluid j/iaifnra- 
and thcwlmh*, that is the addition together with the land rent, was called (oka, 
den is' Konkan, 1 OS. „ t 

4 hnl.ir M.il s or Akhar s Imdia (1.>00) was a square of 4»0 ifahi »/o- or yards, the 
same that w as used hy K.uisinrvan (•»;>()) in Persia It was measured by a .■liuin instead 

b> llu* old elastic Hindu rope. The three chief Indian laud measures were the 
Mnsalm.m h , f /m <>f 3119*7 square yards, theMaralha hh/ha of 4013'87, and the Gujarat 
hii//m o' 201S 77 .1 eivjh’ Konkan. OO. 

•' I fte elassi-s were : 1,1*irst. aval : 2, Second, dam or dai/mn ; 3, Third, sim : 
4, roiuth. t luiruin or rhar-im ; 5, Bushland,. 71 »/*»/; 0, Salt, lharrat ; 7, Kooky, hdral ; 
h, Stony Uouh: 0, Pulse, karii/df or turrot ; 10, Hemp, Uiorat ; 11, Seed beds, rahu 
,jP 7/ ; 11 . 1 r '<‘ !■*>'•*. nut.iuf. .1 Cl Vis’ Konkan, 04, 95. u 

‘ , u ‘ Mth divisions from w lueli \ illa«es are Haiti ‘go have been chosen were, in 

i . 1.. I .. 1 . i Iia* ■ ■ ■ w t « . . . < 


T..;•» imm ucuucti'u. ino (uuiieriov was also called 

fi)<i{ (.Mr. J. h Gil>M»nl The produce raised in second crops on vice land was 
asses* .1 as follows : Turmeric, Mad, at 5 mans the ha/Jat, aftrt* deducting a third of 
the actual area cultivati-d; heu.j, /d ; /, ;> mans tlie ha/ha, one-fourth being deducted 
from the area cultivated . sugarcane, 3* to(>| mans of raw sugar the biyha ; summer 
ru /\ >'<if/ainji!nt\ 2j mans ■'^rainlSie Uojha, 

7 The de tails in bushels the* acre'are : First quality ,">7} (121 mans th cbirjha); 

10 ^ lird (S ;w,rw, 'h f««M-tli 2 s j buy] .lands 3 G$ (8 man*); 

salt (i Vmam sk rocky ston\ and pulse land 2S-i (0*4 mans); ahv, hemp, and uncleared 
root land 23 (a ?»«*».<). Jervis' Konkan, 94, 95. 

fldihni was assessed ut from G ‘56* to 5 25 bushels (35*3 mans) the plough ; van at 
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the system in former use of levying’ ;i total or absolute amount, 
tiL about one-sixth of the estimated Tjrop was^changed 1 into an e(jual 
division of the wholf: produce. 1 All other cesses* were stopped lirwl 
ptifilsy Irhoht, knlforrins, drsTimu/Jig, and* th'sh/urntint were forbidden 
to Miter loro beyond their strict duties and powers. 

According to Major Jervis, Shivaji’s demand of forty per cent or 
two-fifths of tho produce was more than tho cultivators could pay. 
it was either openly allowed or secretly arifingcd t^iat the high as, on 
which these rates were charged, should he of 40fb instead of JO 1 1 
square yards. By this means the (Government share was* reduced to 
t .bout one-third. 2 • . • • • 
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Tti spite of the nominal introduction of Shivaji’s survey.and 
settlement the old lump or rfhrp system rtmaiined in use m some 
places. • 

Tn ltJSo, after Shivaji’s dentil, SaiuLha^ji’s fnvdhfitc Kalush, l»y 
adding fresh cesses Shivaji’s rates, raised tin* demand to 
or two-thirds of the csiim:!lcd «proui**e of the land. At the close of 
the century (K51M)} the southjialf of the district was overrim by 
the llab.slii, who levied many cesses, but most of them seem to have 
been old cesses under new names. 3 Tho chief change introduced 
by ihe iSidi was couminfing part of the regular demand from produce 
into money. Tl»*' proportion commuted was throe-twonlielhs of the 
whole (3 "i tip it s a /Jtttntli), the Untmbi rates being rice. £:}• 5,*. 
(Its. -2.1), ran .11 1 :>*. (Hs. harik 1 J.>*. (Its. 7), white # sesanmm 
.1)7 10*. (lls. 7^*), black sesamien, ndi:!. 9 an HI, .safe* and lamj 1(3 
(lls. (50), p'irfr, r/tnrli.und kitl/hi 11 (Hs.-tO), and salt 1 I*. (I&. 7). 
Otliol- changi'S were a- new bullock tax of On. ,'Hs 1 fuel a 
sho])keep»'i' , s^e.ss, nwhlarfa. of 1 Ox. (Hs. d). In garden hinds fresh 
imposts were levied, and the sub-divisional ace«mniani’s, aanhuh 
IctUkaniFft, allowance was added to the demand and the amount 
taken by the state.' 

During tjie eighteenth century the districts now included in^Kohiba 
seem to have come under three system*. Jn*tlio- west, in Angriu’s 


from #" *25 to 4 *37 bushels (3-2^ man*); honk at .V25 bushels (3 wans); and other 
interior produce at 2’IS bushcls^l | mu'n). Ot miscellaneous crops, hemp u%s assess¬ 
ed at 144 pounds the am* (J.m tin* customary hh/ha) ; turmeric at 130 pounds (1 o() tho 
customary Uhjho ): and augur at 90 to ISL pounds (93^-187£ the customary hitjlui), 
Jervis’ Konkau, 90. 

1 Of garden product* coconuts and hotel nuts paid in fund anti the rest, in e.g....- v 
Omoanut trees were inspeeted. All lieaiing h*ss than live liirWj, harren, or improduc- 
live were exempted. Of the romaining trees, hall of the produce belonged to the 
grower and half to Government, provided, tlirft in no case ^lie Government share 
exceeded 47 £ nuts the jree. (ft cocoa-]>alm leaves, kojons, the Government share was 
for trees about to hear, three ; trees that did not yield, four; toddy liees, three ; 
harren trees, one ; .fruitful trees, four, lie lei nut. trees were assess!.I like coeoauut 
trees, the limits for calculation being one and live .*htrn instead fit li\c and uiTu tydive 
nuts. Cocoa palms tapped for toddy paid from 2.s. to 3*. I if. (lie.. 1 Rs. 1-8-8) each. 
Wild palms, if tanped, paid nine pence each. If not tamied they paid nothing. Jack 
tre.es, if they yielded more than 25 jacks, and wwoV, ('alophylluin inophyllum, trees 
paid 6</. (4 as.). Mr. Dunlop, Bom. Gov. Rev. ]lee. 121 of 1825,11, 12. 

2 Jervis’ Konkan, 99. 9 

a In I (199 the Sidi possessed himself o 1 Suvarndurg and An)anvcf now*in Ratnagiri, 
and of UJjimri and K Ay gad now Holla, Mangaon, and MahAd. Jervis’ Konkan, 109. 

4 Jervis Kogkau, 110-ill. 
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priyate* estates, which included the lands to the north and west of a 
line drawn fro!n Nagothna to Rt)ha„ the revenue was collected from 
the fcultivators without tho intervention of revenue farmers or Ichots. 
Pen and N&gothna in the nofth-ea^t were farme*d, and great numbers 
of pandharpctihds or high caste landholders were introduced. The 
state of thingR in the south, .was more like Ratuagiri; the revenue 
" farmers assumed the name of khot and became hereditary. 

As the lands myth of tlfo Savitri or Bankot river were never under 
Bijapur, they hacl none of 1 the colonist or vatan Ichots, who were 
appointed by the Bijapur kings in parts of Ratn&giri at tho beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The north Savitri Ich&ts were originally 
revenue farmers without proprietary or even hereditary rights. In 
timcgi of excessive demands, the small holders failed to pay the state 
rental, and their lands fell to the khot and the former holders became 
customary tena^t^. 1 Uncjpr the Peshwa’s management (1735-1818) 
tho chief changes were the attempt to measure some rf the hill or 
varkas crop-1 andsytfind the commutation ir\*o momy of a further share 
of the grain w?nt. In 1735, when I lay gfid was recovered by the Pcshwa 
from the Sidi, the proportion commuted under the Sidi’s rates was 
increased in some parts to one-fourtli and in other parts to one-half. 2 
This change was a considerable gain to the cujtivators. On tho other 
hand, many fresh cesses wrero introduced; a house tax, and a cattle 
tax, and a poll or family tax on cow-keepers and glaziers, on fishers 
and* bailors, aud on oil-makers. 3 There was also a ievj of specially 
low-pnid*grain for the use of tho Peshwa\s war ships, a tax for 
stamping coin, and levies in kind nominally of thatch timber and 
mats ^o keep the forts in 'repair, but in practice of all such small 
articles as officers and others in powor wanted for their The 


1 Seo Jervis’ Konknn, 70. North of the Savitri, says JerviB, some MusalmAns set 
up absurd claims to the title of khot. They argued th^fc as khot meant farmer, and as 
they were farmers they had the same powers over the villagers as the Prtbhol khot*. 
(Konkan, 70). So Mr. Dunlop wrote in 1822 (31st December 1822, Bdtn Gov. Rev. 
Uec. 64 of 1823, 248), * There aVc no vatanddv khot* north of the B&nkot river, 
though many dsxhmukhs, adhikaria, dwhyxinde*, and kidkarni* claim this right.’ Mr,' 
Chaplin (quoted in Bom. (lov. Sel. CXXXIV.2) says (1820), ‘ In the north Konkan,’ 
apparently meaning north of the BAnk't river, 4 the right of a khot to hereditary 
succession cither never existed or had been entirely disregarded. To the older 
inhabitants of tho north Konkan the idoa of an heftjditary khot seemed laughable.’ 
(Bom. (lov. Sel. CXXX1V. 1 -2). This appears to be the correct view of the original 
position of the khot* in the villages to the north of the Savitri. Mr. Giberne in 1837 
(Bom. Gov. Rev. Kcc. 77. r » o( 1837, 265-267) was, as far as is known, the only one of the 
officers who doubted the correctness of this view^aand his information seems to 
have bee n faulty, as at* the time when they appointed the vatan khota to Ddbhol the 
BiiApur kings had no power north of BAukot. , 

* Jen'is’ Konkan, 1)5-116, 120. Jervis’account is confused. According to Mr. Reid 
(94, 6th December 1828, para 12, Lithographed Tapers, 6-8V 4 the ffrrokht form of 
commutation was unknown. In some parts of Raygad a fourth, iu others a half, and 
in others the whole Government demand was commuted at taxor ^ates. In Rftjpuj'i 
and Avcliifcgad a quarter was commuted. In Perrnonc was commuted ; all was taken 
in kind.’ Under the commutation sale, tasarfarokht , system the state officers received 
the grain, and the cultivator were allowed to buy it back at certain fixed prices. 
Jervis’ Konkan, 120. 

* The rates were on the cattle keepers, a capitation tajt of 10 shern a man of butter 
and a cattle ccss of 10 - 5o shers of butter a head, and on Dh&ng *r’s milch buffaloes 8-15 
anna* each, ^ishetfa of the KhArvi and DAldi classes paid from a half to one man of 
oil a head for all males between 15 and 60, and an additional mans for every boat. 
Oil-makers were assessfed at ten ehers of sweet oil a head. Jervis’ Konjtan, 113, 116. 
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Bystem of exacting service was also carried further than before. 
Mhars and low-caste peoplo had to ■servo in the forta one month a 
year, getting 2$ sliers of rico a day ; s jailors, KMrvis and Daldvs 
were bound to suppl^ono nfan in eight »to serve for eight months a 
ye|y in the war ships. The men wlio served were paid 1£ mans of 
rice a month and a quarter rupee for sgilt pepper and condiments. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths had to serve one month a year, getting 
3 d. (2 as.) or 2 .s hers of rice a day 1 J3c\sidcs the Government 
dues the officers levied •esses fei thqir own •benefit, while the 
cultivators tried by collusion or pretext of fire or bad seasons to 
evade tho Government demands. Fresh cesses and commutations 
had made their accounts so complicated that t*he cultivators were 
at the mercy of the villago and district "officers.- For their /?ci rices 
tho villagers had to pay heavily, and at tfio same time the system 
was adopted of gaining the support of the heads of castes and villages 
to fresh exactions by freeing fhom from phying the’cesses.' 1 In this 
way the bulk of tjie^subordinate peasantry were reduced to the 
position of serfs entirely depe^dentKm some one/who. by length of 
occupancy gradually obtained^ title to the lpnds which had devolved 
on him by the necessities of tho rightful owners. 4 

In the eighteenth century somo irregular local practices were 
introduced. Early in Tho century, about 1728, in Raygad and in 
part of Rajpuri, that is iu Mahad Maugaon and part t of Kolia, 
instead of rlassifying tho rice lands, ^a uniform higha rato was 
introduced of from eight Jx> ten. mans in JMahild and of,8£ mans in 
Mangaon and Rolia. At first, as the lajid was in‘'the hands of 
small proprietors or (Uu'trclcaris, whose holdings included lands of 
different varieties, this change did little harm. Afterwards, when 
most of the* land passed into the hands of khots , all tho poorer 
lands were thrown up and only the best remained under tillage. 5 
Another irregular system came into use in the west of the district, 
the parts now included-«an Roha and Mangaon. These lands liad 
been held jointly .by the Peshwa and tho Sidi. In 173(5 thoy 
agreed to divide the territory, each taking five and a half petty 
division^, adjusting tho accounts every year. 0 After the separation 
it was found that the fair division of the revenue was disturbed by 
the people moviug from one jurisdiction to another. So it was 
settled that when a landholder went to anew village, the amoivnt that 
ho had been paying as rent in fcis old holding should be added to tho 
rental of the village to which he wont. This practice, which was, 
known as the Jlidi-abad or rent deduction system, was afterwahitf 
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1 Jervis’ I^pnkan, 416, 117, 118. * 2 Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

8 The best able to pay were in many cases entirely exempt. Headmen, gaudds, 
0 haughuldn , and mukddairui were frcod from taxation, and all who possessed influence 
were privileged. Jervis’ Konkan, 113. 4 Jervis’ Konkan, 115. 

8 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 160-162. 

* Bom. Gov. Jtcv. Rec. 211 of 1828, 172-173. The details of the distribution 


tappa Goregaon, pargana BirvAdi, and 24$ villages of tap)?a G<5vela. Jervis 
Konkan, 133. 
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extended tolhe case of the transfer of a landholder from one .village 
to Smother in the same jurisdiction. It was givdn up in 1798. 1 

■ Ifl the north of • tho* distort, in Sankslii thfc present Pen and 
Nagofchna, towards the close f of the # contury (178$), a mamlatddr , who 
farmed the revenue for many years, granted largo areas to rich 
Musalm&ns grid high class Hindus at a cash rental much below the 
former payments.* The lands in question were taken out of the 
regular list of Government village lands and entered separately as 
nrujdi si dr aata lands, that is lands payiri^ cash rents. This new 
tenure was «^f tlfo nature) of an alienation or inain , as the rates were 
low varying,, from 3*. to 10#. (Its. 1 £ - Its. 5)'the biylia. The change 
was made without t*he Peshwa's leave, and for some years the Poona 
authorities kept an outstanding statement of the loss of revenue 
which the change had caused. But the vutmlafddr had powerful 
relations, and, tjiongh the new tenure "vtfas never formally sanctioned, 
the revenue continued to*be taken ai the reduced rates. Future 
mnmlatddrs continued the practice, selling for^a s*mn of ready money 
the right to hold land at specially enty rales. Before the beginning 
of British rule, thousands of acres of the best lands wore hold at low 
money rates by people of all castes and classes. The person in 
whose favour the grant had been made was, in many cases, not the 
owner of tho lands. When this was the* case, the owner gave 
him the full rent and he paid only the small money rental to 
Government. 2 • « 

In tlio south of tho district, tillage seems to have spread consider¬ 
ably during the latter pvt of the eighteenth century. In 1810 one 
Khawlpji Jadhav raised "the assessment in the Kondvi petty 
division of south Alahad by nearly 100 per cent, an increased demand 
which could not have been met, unless the area under tillage had 
nearly doubled.'* 

One result of tho irregular management and demands of the 
eighteenth century was the decline of t.3fc small holders and the 
increase in the area held by Idiot #. 4 ■ • 

In consequence of the yearly variations in their tillage area the- 
salt vice lands near the coast were surveyed every season. 5 


1 Mr. Reid, 2Ct.li August 1S28, Horn. Gov. lfcv. Rec. 211 of 1S2S, 172-174. 
s Mr. Reid,2(ith August 1S28, Horn. Gov. Rev. Hoc. 211 of 1828, 145-147. Mr. Reid, 
■~>, Ctl> l kcomhcr 1828, para \\ Lithographed Papers, 9, speak s # of a similar tenure, 
iJflTjlfi kanh, hoiug in use in every part of the country.* Rut no other instance has 
been traced in Koluba. •(’apt iin Francis (Bom. Gov. Scl. XCV 1.207) seems to refer 
to this uaijili sit/rad a insure, when lie says (Mist March V<58) fixed money rates 
had been introduced .into the Sdukslii mdudaiddrs charge before tho beginning of 
British rule. But the regular rates were* except in one or tw# petty ^visions, still 
token in kind. Mr. Reid (25th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 144) 
mentions, a money assessment in Yuuklial and Borcti now in* Karjat. In other 
villages tTio rental was calculated at a certain quantity of grain the biyha, and was 
paid partly in grain partly in money, 

3 Mr. Giborne, 5tli April 18^7, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 775 of J837,£71-273. 

4 Mr. Reid, 25th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 160-162, 
r> Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov, R*jy, Rec. 211 of 1828, 150. 

• / 
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SECTION IV.—TI1E BRITISH. 

- • ( • 

Tlie sixty-four years of British rule; may l;o dueled into Jour 

periods. Sixteen ytwrs of ddopressioiiNSlS-183*1; twenty years *of 
improvement 1834-1854; twelve# years during which the revenue 
snlVey was being introduced 1854-1866; and sixteen years since 
the introduction of the revenue survey. • • 

As Kolaba was not formed into a separate collfeetorate till 18G9, the 
materials for its revenue*history jire scanty. Uhp available records 
seem to show that the district passed through changes similar to those 
which can be clearly traced in Thana and Ratiuigiri. Thfc first sixteen 
years (1818-1831) began with some seasons of gtfod liartcsfs .and fair 
prices/ marred by much suffering from-cholera “and small-pox. and 
depredations of hill robbers. A year of Scarcity in 182o-24 w:js 
followed by a year almost 4 >f famine/ the h'hamli of rice rising 
in price from £2 1$. 0 d. (Rs. 2 O 4 ) in 1822-23 t® $C3 10#. (Rs. 35) 
in 1824-25. 3 Next on mo seven years of increased tillage, largo 
outturn of grain .and no •experts, ending in a ortllap.se of produce 
prices, the khandl of rice falling from £2 7#.(id. (Its. 23?) in 1820-27 
to £1 5<v. 4 \d. (Rs. 12-11) ill 1828-29. 4 Tlio practice of pacing in 
grain, inst(;ad of in cash, seems to have brought flic district through 
this time of depression with less suffering than was felt in Tluinn. 
Except in 1S23-J21 when onc-teutli, and in 1821-25 when one-third 
of the revenue; were remitted, remissions were seldom granted. 1 ^ 

The next period of t wen tv years (183 1-185 J), during .which the 
district was increased by the lapse of the Kolaba state* was a timo of 
better prices and loss depression . 6 The rubber bands wore put flown, 
and*there were no serious epidemics. Population in creased Vapidly 
and in Reft and Nagothna, iu the north of the district, great 
reductions (about 2G per cent) "were made in the Government 
demand. Even in the south, the half-peopled villages and large 
stretches of arable wa^e, of which complaint was made in 1824, 7 
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J In Alib&g, for the throe years ending 1819-20, tlw khandi price of best rice 
averaged nearly Rs. 10. Mr. Hearn, Bom. (Joy. Sol. VII. 12. 

2 Mr. Davies in Bom, (lov. Kev. Kec. 775 of 1837, 344. 3 B«*u. Gov. Scl. VJI. 12. 

4 Bom. Gov. Scl. VII, 12. The widespread depression and poverty that marked 
the years between 1828 and 1834 was attributed to the ignorance of the higher 
officers, the fraud of the lowtt officers, ami the profligacy of the peasantry. These 
evils may have increased tlie distress. But the cause of the distress seems to have 
been the collapse in pioducc prices? The land revenue figures (Bom. Gov. Sel. 
VII. 19) of the present sub-division of Alib&g which then formed part of Anglia’s 
state, show, with nfl chanjjp in tho government, in thfc state machinery, or in ■* 
peasantry, the same series of bad years. In the six years ending 1826-27 the land 
revenue of the present Alih&g varied from £20,672 (Kb. 2,06,720) in 1822-23 to 
£26,996 (Br. 2,69,9601 in 1825-26 and averaged £24,082*(Rs. 2,40,820); in tlie six 
years endine 1832-33 tlie laffd revenue varied from £16,163 (As. 1,61,630) in 1830-31 
to £19,716 TBs. 1,97,160) in 1827-28 and averaged £17,4C8 (Rs. 1,74,680); and in 
the six years cndyig 1638-39 the land revenue varied from £21.578 (Rs. 2,15,780) 
*n 1835-36 to £29,C25 (Rs. 2,96,250) in 1838-39 and average^ £25,085 (Rs.«,50,850). 
As the Alibsig revenue was carefully managed and represented almost the whole 
margin of profit, the difference between these averages may be taken as an index to the 
effect which the fall of produce prices had on the prosperity of the British districts. 

* Mr. Davies in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 344. 

6 The prico of a khandi * of the best rice averaged about £1 14a. (Rs. 17). The 

details are not complete. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 12. • 

7 See Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 162, and 
Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824 in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec, 121 of 1825, 40-41, 

- # # 
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hacj by 1837 given place to an excessive population and a keen 
competition foi the arable land. 1 This change gave rise to a new 
difficulty. The upper 'holder who could formbrly hardly secure 
tenants now had the poo^ci classes at their mercy, and levied the 
most crushing rents from customary tenants as well as from yea/ly 
tenants. 


I854-ISG6. * The twelvo years cJ* survey operations (1854-1866) was a time of 

abnormal prosperity, high produco prices, and, where there was 
r arable waste, a rapid spread "of tillage. 'The survey rates were on 
the whole lo'wer than those previously in force, 'particularly in the 
sub-divisions of Alibag, Pen, and Poha, and in the potty division of 
hJiz&mpur in Mangaon. In these portions of the district the survey 
settlqmont was introduced in and before 1860-61, when produce 
prices had not reached an abnormal pitch. On the other hand, 
the settlement qf f Maliad %nd the Tala and Goregaon petty divisions 
of Mangaon was not completed till >866, and therefoie the years 
of abnormal price* were included in the period *011 which the price 
calculations **ero based With rice selling at £2 10s. (Us. 25).a 
khandi and upwards thfcso rates are not excessively high. Since 
1867, except in 1873-74 when it was £2 4*. 9d. (Us. 22-6) the price of 
rice lias ruled from £2 8*. to £3 1 7 s. 9c/. (Rs. 24-Rs. 38-14) a khandi ; 
but. during tlio present season (1881-82) it lias fallen to £2 3s. 3d. 
(Rs. 2J-10). The new settlement introduced the important provision 
of prtj/cnting revenue farmers from levying from customary tenants 
more thaw affixed increase on the Government rontal. 

1866 -188J. The sixteen years since'the revenue survey have, on the whole, been 

years vi good harvests mid high prices. The revenue lias risen 
from £72,392 (Us. 7,23,920) in 1866-67 to £73,899 (Us. 7,38,990) 

• in 1880-81, and the tillage area from 465,090 to 176,693 acres. This 
increase of revenue has been chiefly due to the revision of the Alib&g 
salt rice lands in 1872-73, which gave an increase of £1100' 
(Rs. 11,000). The revenuo farmers of the* southern sub-divisions, 
who, principally on account of the provisions limiting their power 
of taxing their customary tenants, at first refused to manage their 
villages, gradually accepted the survey settlement. The northern 
sub-divisions are prosperous ; but the south, partly from an excess of 
population and partly from the higher rates of assessment, iB somowhat 
depressed. In 1866 when the survey assessment was introduced in 
Malnid and in the Tala and Goregaon petty divisions of Mangaon, 
4 /yocjuce prices were abnormally high (£3 2s. or Rs. 31a khandi of 
rice in husk), and fi;om the system then in force of commuting the 
graiu rates info a money payment on the basis of existing prices, the 
rents had risen far nix>ve tlieir formpr ]evcl. 2 Gare was taken to inquire 
into former rents, and the effect of the survey was a reducti&n of about 
30 per qput od the existing demand. It was known at ,the time tha* 
produce prices werS inflated. But it was thought, that, though a 
fall was to be expected, ^produce prices had reached a ^ permanently 


1 Bom. Gov.. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 268, 356. 

- The increase was from £55,700 (Rs. 5,57,000) in 1854-55 to £72,400 (Rs. 7,24,000) 
in 1866-67. 
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higher level. It wag not expected that within six year8 there would 
be a drop in the price of a khandi of rice frojp £3 2s. m &d. to £2 Ss. 
(Rs. Sl£-Rs. 24). During the years bfc^ween 1872 ancf 1876, when 
low prices prevailed,\he condition of the^maller landholders was 
somewhat depressed. Since then a senes of good harvests, except a 
paitial failure of crops in 1876, has been •accompanied by the very 
high produce prices that have ruled during andiaifice the 1876 and 
1877 famine. During the last two years there has again been a fall 
from £3 7s. 6d. (Rs. 33J) fti 1879-80 to £2 11s. Sri. (Rs. 25-10) in 
1880-81 and to £2 2,s. 3d. (Rs. 21-10) the khandi in 1881*82. 

In the early years of British rnlp much inconvenience«\va*» caused 
by the division of jurisdiction among tho^British, the Pant Sachiv or 
Bhorchief, and Angria. 1 The Nagothna villages were holdlialfcby*the 
Bhor chief and half by Angria, and the north Rolia or Avchitgad* 
villages half by the British representing the Peslijra, and half by 
Angria. This was partly remedied in 1&30 by tfio transfer of 
villages to the Bhnr«cluef, in return for which ha handed over to 
the British his half *liare of Nif^othna, and three yearspjater (1833) 
the "British control of Nagothva was completed by tbe transfer of 
Angria* s share in Nslgotlma in return for the cession of the British 
share in Avchitgad. There still remained in north Pen and south 
Panvel isolated. groups % of AngriVs villages, which did not come 
under British control till the lapse of Koldba in 1840. 2 

One notable point in the district w&s the absence of district 
and village hereditary officers. In Sankshi or Pen the Jioreditary 
district officers had either disappeared or become revenue farmers. 
There were village headmen, but they wor» little superior in ijcallh 
to the ordinary cultivators and there do not seem to have been 
village accountants. In the soutli, of the district most of tho 
district hereditary officers had become hereditary farmers of revenue 
or khots, who managed their village without tho help either of a 
headman or of an account ant. 3 

Of hereditary district officers the only notices that have been 
traced in the early English reports are ftf tw<f Prabhu families of 
deshlculhirnis or district accountants in Rajpuri ai^l in Avchitgad. 
At the beginning of British rule the allowances of both of these 
families, though under attachment., were kept separate in tho 
accounts. In 182-t Mr. Difhlop recommended, as their duties were 
laborious, that their allowances Which amounted to £180 (Rs. 1800) 
should be restored to them, and that those of ^hem who could not 
find employment as district accountants should be mado village 
accountants. 4 * 
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1 At the time oi British accession Kol&ba consisted of four sub-divisions, S&nkshi, 
Avehitgad, RAjpuri, and RAygad. Of these Avchitgad was incorporated in gAnkahi 
on tho 31st of May 1825. * • 

• See for the Pant Sachiv, Mr. Reid in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 158-160, 
217 ; and for Angrjp*s villages, Act XVII. of 1844. a 

• Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, and Mr. Harr .son, 10th July 1824, in Bom. Gov, 
Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 30, 32, 47,130, 132-134. Mr. Dunlop, 31st Dec. 1822, in Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248. 

4 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 121 of 1825, 35-37. In 'die AlibAg salt-rice villages two 
families of accountants, or kullcamw, had charge of large groups of villages. Bom, 
Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 30, 31. 
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In tbe north of the district in Sankshi or Pen, thero wore only 
one or two families of Idiots} In'the southern sub-divisions, including 
a r number of°N&gothna villages, almost all of £lie villages were in 
the hands of revenue farmers or khots. The general and apparently 
the correct view of the position ot these revenue farmers was ^iat 
they represented old hereditary district officers, deshmukhs or 
* district superintendents, adhikdris or village superintendents, and 
deshpdndcs or district ageountants, who had undertaken Lo farm 
tho village revenues apparently at first vdtliout any hereditary or 
proprietary right in the village. 2 Most of the appointments of these 
rovenue farmers seem to date from the eighteenth century. When 
tho khots were appointed a largo proportion of tBe villagers seem to 
have 1 been landholders, or dhdrekaris, but in times oE oxaction, failing 
to moot the Government demands, the small landholders abandoned 
thoir lands or bocamo so indebted to the khots, that they fell to the 
position of tenants. 3 At the begiuping of British rule, except a 
few who held only for a term of years and werp called maktdviUa 
or contract khots, the revenue farmer.4 were considered to have 
an hereditary right to the management of their villages.' 4 Under 
the khots the dhdrekaris or landholders paid a fixed rent which 
the Id tot. could- not increase, and, so long as they paid the rent, 
the khot. could not oust them from their holdings. In the case of 
the customary or yearly tenants who tilled the khcft's or Idiotnisbat 
land, there would seem to have been no check on the khqt’s demands, 
except the fear that if too hard pressed they would leave the village. 6 
At tho beginning of British rule this seems to have been a practical 
check on over-exaction, as., people were scarce and arable waste was 
abundant. 0 

1 In 1*011 in 1S*28 there wero only live khoti villages, four held by the representa¬ 
tives of Lakuhmanrav Kolhatkar, tho viriinfatdiir w ho introduced the light cash rate 
or wvjdi shintsfa system, and one by the minister of Angria, Mr. Reid, 26th August 
1828, lloiu. <«ov. Rev. Jiec. 211 of 1828, HO, 150. 

- Mr. Dunlop, .'Hat December 1S22, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248. Mr. 
Dunlop mentions strr or,.head kjiftt* of R.ivgad and Riijpuri. If aiuan got the 
management of a village for one year, says Mr. Dunlop, he called himself a khot. 3lst 
December 1822, Bom.-Gov. Rev Roe. 64 of 1823, 248. Mr. JLesfcoek Reid, the 
sub-collector, wrote in 1856 : ‘ The KolAba khots seem to have riBeu during the 
state of anarchy which followed the revi.it of these provinces from the authority 
of the Jlhnperors of Delhi, and to have been the corrupt dependants of tho 
dilFcront mtiw/'tidar* who held office in those days, whose favour they obtained 
by assisting in thiir exactions till they were e.tabled by degrees to become themselves 
responsible for the meiinc of one or more villages. These they managed to retain so 
vbing as they could meet tliV fresh impositions ex.octed by each vow mdmlatddr , whoso 
tem of olRec seldom extended over three or four years ami whose object was confessedly 
to realize as large a sum' as he possibly could under any pretence whatever.’ Mr. Reid, 
7th July 1856, in Rom. Gov. llev. Hoc. 20, part 4 of 1856, 1416-1417. For other 
opinions as to the position of the lvol^bn or northvKoDkan revenue farmers, sec 
above, p. 172. 

a Sec Mr. Dunlop, 31st December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rce, 64 of 1823, 248, 250. 

* Mr. kribernc, 5th April 1837, Bom.Gov. Rev. Rcc. 775 of 1 1637, 265-267. Mr. 
Gibemc held that some of the Ivolaba khots held grants from Bijdpur as far back aB 
the sixteenth century. But the laud north of tho S&vitri was at that time under 
Ahnmdnagar. See above, p. i72. 

B Mi. Dunlop, 31st December 1822, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 64 of 1823, 248-250. Mr. 
Dunlop says, ‘ the yearly tenants are subject to all the oppressions of tho B&xne class in 
oilier places.’. 

* See Mr. Dunlop, 15th August 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rr c. 121 of 1825, 39-41. 
Mr. Reid, 26th August J82S, Bom. Gov. Rev. Kec. 211 of 1828, 160-163. 
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In 1824 (10th July) Mr. Harrison, the second assistant cdlletjtor, 
described tho nortfiern part of % the - district^ Vansi, HamrApur, and. 
Pen, all in the prosont Pen, as highly cultivated ari*d exceedingly 
productive. 1 2 To the*north*and east of R&nkshi or Pen the land was 
mose,wooded andbarren, and much crossed by ravines and rocky hills. 
Even among the hills were nooks tilled with care and yielding good 
crops of rice. Though the land w r as highly (^iltjivateu the people" 
were extremely poor. Tho liusbandme^ lived in tho meanest 
hovels, bamboo frames plist3red with iriud, a nlisorablo picture of 
poverty. In the petty division of Yansi, in the extreme* north-west 
of the sub-division* there was scarcely a house which h^tl brick or 
a piece of timber. The number of liquor-shops jmd increased since 
the beginning of British rule, otherwise jhere wore no rigfls of 
greater com fort. As a body the people were the idlest, "most 
drunken, profligate, and quarfelsome class in the district.- 

In the south of the district there was much arable waste, and 
the people were evAi poorer than in the north.* r Phc half empty 
villages were scenes of disease*and poverty. This state of wretch¬ 
edness was due to high and uneven assessment, added to the heat 
and unhealthiness of the country and to a serious scarcity of water. 3 4 
The early years of Bytish rule seem to have been a time of little 
prosperity. Owing to the poverty of the people, the ravages of 
cholera and smdll-pox, and tho negligence of mandat dirs a large 
portion of Mie revenue remained outstanding, and in 1828* was 
considered irrecoverable. 1 * . • • 
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As in Thana and Ratmigiri. tho rates and system of collecting the 
revetrao were allowed to remain unaltered, until a trustworthy 
knowledge of tho resources of the country could be gained. Tho 
chief administrative change was, ft] 1821 and the following years, 
the appointment of stipendiary village accountants or talatis 
to villages managed diroct with the peasant proprietors. The 
result of this change was "hot at first satisfactory. In 1828, though 
in Mr. Reid's opinion they wore a useful.cheel^ on the demands of 
.village farmers and headmen, village accountants were of no uso in 
villages whoso lands were entirely under (xovermltent management. 
In such c&sos the accountant took tho place of the revenue fanner 
and arranged yearly with # tho landholder for the cultivation;of tho 
land, on payment of half or g fixed portion of the crop in kind 


1 The British lands of north Pen were, at this lime an & apparently until 1840, 

mixed with Angria’s villages. Three of the petty divisions, Ghiinankhal, Durg-IIavcli, 
and V&krnl hod only one British village each. Mr. Harrison, IJpm. Gov. Hoy. J»ce, 
121 of 1825, 127-128. . • 

2 Mr. Harrison, 10th July 1824, Bom. Gov. Rev. llcc. 121 of 1825, l£S, 140. 

f Mr. Dunlop, 15thAugust 1824, Bom. Gov. Kev. Roc. 121 of 1825, 40-41 ; Mr. Eoid, 
2oth August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rov. Rec. 211 of 1828, 102. • 

4 Mr. ltcid, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 187. The chief years of outstanding 
balances were, 1819-20 with Rs. 13,395, 1822-23 wifcli Rs. 12,220, 1823-24 with 
Bs. 22,379, 1825-26 with Rs. 29,602, and 1826 27 with Rs. 23,703. After this, 
outstandings were never higher than Rs, 7400, and after tho transfer o\ Kol&ba to Th&na 
they fell to about Rs. 3000. Hi 1837, of a total of Rb. 1,52,00?), it was expected that 
Rs. 84,000 would be realised. Mr. Giberne’s statements, Bom. Gov. ReV. Rec. 775 of 
1837, 262-263. These figures are for the whole British Kol&ba of that time, that is tho 
three sub-divisions, Sdnkshi, RAjpuri, and RAygad. 
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or of a fixed sum of money or quantity of grain. He thus acted 
in the twofold* capacity of manager and accountant. The mahalkari 
and? Goverura'ent clerks mipjiit exorcise some rtrifling control, but 
the actual management ot the village fested 'with the accountant. 
This was especially the c-asc in the Kolaba villages, as the headman 
was only a nominal officer .whose functions had fallen into disuse, 
and who in" point fc>f intelligence or capital was not above the 
humblest Kunbi. Tne rqntal of directly-managed villages had been 
falling for several* years. # For this th<£'o w'ere two causes, the 
dishonesty -of tho accountants and the scarcity of tenants. There 
was no cqntyol over the accountant. Lands not filled by hereditary 
tenants were let out by the accountant, and there was no security 
that p he filtered in the accounts the whole of the sum ho received. 
Again, as the terms for yearly tenants were not more favourable 
in directly-managed than in farmed" villages, and as in farmed 
villages the tefumts received advances of seed and money, which 
could not be attempted by a Government agent, it was most 
difficult to •get yearly fennftits if t direefly-«managed villages. 
Another source of los* was in the disposal of the grain rents. 
This grain was delivered by the landholders to the accountant in 
the village and was sold by public auction. The buyer had to 
bear the cost of carrying it to the nearest* place of export, and 
the price was usually trifling and much below the*established rate 
at wjjich the rental was calculated. As a remedy for these evils, 
Mr. Roi<l suggested that these villages, should be farmed for a 
certain period 1 at a yearly increasing rent, until tho rent reached the 
highest point which the state of the land and the condition of the 
country allowed. Mr. Reid had lit lie doubt that in five or six years 
the villages whoso revenues had been declining woifid, if leased, 
yield their full rental, while the people would bo better off under a 
farmer whose profits depended on Lis conduct to his tenants than 
under a Government agent who iiad littlo personal interest in the 
prosperity of the village. 1 Mr. Reid’s proposal which .applied to 

tho whole of the Ivonkan was carried out in a few villages in 

Sdlsottc. 2 The result was not altogether satisfactory, and partly 
for this reason partly apparently from the difficulty of finding 
any one willing to take villager in lease, the scheme for several 
years (J*833) made little progress. It was afterwards considerably 
extended, as by 183b there were asmnany as 20£ leased villages in 
Pen and eighty-seven in Uajpuri. 

_ • 9 

Duriug these years, in the Sankshi or Pdn villages, except that 
revenue fanning 'l^ad been stopped, the rates and system of 

collecting the land revenue wt*re unchanged. In 1828 in Sankshi 

or Pon the regular assessment w^s calculated at a* certain quantity 
of grain on the bighu. , and was paid partly in grain partly in money. 
This wis the custom throughout the district. 3 The special reduced 

1 Mr. Reid, 26th August 18*28, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 18S&, 153-158. 

2 Mr. Reid, 12th August 1830, MS. SeL 160, 881. 

* Mr. Reid, 26th Au^st 1828, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo, 2tl of 1828, 144-145, 
According to mother report (6th December 1828, Lithographed Paper, 6-8), in Pen 
was unknown and the revenue was received in Kind. The part mentioned 
in the text aa taken in*caah was probably from the Avchitgad villages /if Pen. 
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cash rates which had been introduced by Lakshmanr&v Koihaijcar 
and others of the l^shwa's revenue* farmers^ in Ben ^though never 
formally sanctioned by tlio Peshf»a’s govern meM, had been Administration. 
continued. 1 The system finder # whiefevtho salt rico lands were Tlie British. 
Burjjgyed every year was open to fraud. 'But as the tillage area 
varied from year to year according to the rainfall, and as the land¬ 
holders had not capital enough to pay an average revenue in a bad ‘ 
season, no other arrangement but a yearly survey seemed possible. 

In the fair season the holders of the salt* rice lands found work in 
the Pen salt pans. .But this double employment aoenjed to profit 
them little. Tlieii; way of living and their home c<>m4>rts wore 
little different from those of tile same class elsewhere. 2 Under 
tho former government, in part of ' JVn, some Marvyir^and 
Gujarat V&nis had bought, the right to supply the villagers ‘ with 
groceries. Besides selling groceries, these men bought grain at 
prices much below the innrk<,\t rates. Tho Government profit from 
this monopoly wask oitly from £50 to £00 (Its. ,500-l{s. (500), and 
Mr. Reid recommended that the monopoly should be abolished. 3 4 * * 

Two peculiar practices were in force in the southern districts. 

The rice lands, instead of lining classified, were charged at the uniform 
bigha rate of 8J mans in Rajpuri, and at from eight to ten mans in 
Raygad. This practice'had tin* effect of throwing much of the poorer 
lands out of tillage. Formerly, as Jins already been noticed, in Rajpuri 
or Rolia and in Raygad or Mahad, when n landholder movccl froor one 
part of the district to another, ids rent payments were talker from tho 
rental of his old and added to the rental of his now Village. This 
practice, which was known ns it/n'mtbn,u or rent deduction, erased 
at the close of tho eighteenth century, but the great inequality in 
assessment vtfrich it had caused remained. Jinny of the villages 
that were burdened with the extra rental weiu thrown on the hands 
of Government, while the farmers of those villages from which 
the assessment had been deducted realized specially large profits. 

The only remedy was a new survey and sihm'skuicthJ In the south, 
though the Ichoti system was general, there vere a largo number 
of small proprietors or dlnirckari.s. : ' All over the south of the 
district in Roha, Mangaon, and Mahad, many ft hot l villages were 
managed by Government accountants, either because of some 
dispute in the farmer’s family or because the khot liau failed to 
pay the rental, in Borne of these Government-managed villages 
the whole village was under the khot, in others the village was 
mixed, part of the land being hold by the khot and part by 
peasant proprietors. 0 On tho transfer of thefce sub-divisions to 
Thana in 1830 moi^ attention seems, to have''been paid to their 
improvement. The outstanding balances which had been considerable 
were reduced to about £300 (Rs. 3000) a year, 7 and the riso in 


1 Mr. Reid, 26th Auguat 1S28, Bom. Gov. Bev. Ecc. 211 of 1828, 145-149. 

2 Mr. Reid, 26tji Auguat J828, Bom. Gov. Rov. lice. <211 of 1828, 150-151. 

8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828, 151-152. 

4 Mr. Reid, 26th August 1828, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 o£,1828,172-174. 

* Mr. Reid, 26th Auguat 1828, Born. Gov. Rev. Roc. 211 of 1828, 160-161. 

* Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 211 of 1828,152-153. 

7 The details were, 1830-31 Rs. 2048, 1831-32 Rs. 3004, 1832-33 Rs. 2768. 1833-34 
Rs. 2161, and J834-35 Ra. 2164. Bom. Gov, Rev, Rec. 775 of 1837, 263. 
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prqdnde prices, and in 1836 the abolition of trajisit duties, seem to 
have been accompanied by a cohsiderable incroase of population and 
spread of tillage. 1 • Still mvpfi of the country was waste and wild. 
The hilly tracts north •Janjhyi, wrftes JMfajor Jervis in 1835, 
though rich arc so ovorrun with forest, brushwood, bamboo wand 
lemon grass, and tho ripening crops are so exposed to the attacks of 
‘ locusts, doer, bear A. and wild hogs, water is so scarce and tho 
population so reduced j by former wars, mismanagement, and 
oppression, that thfiro is litile tilltige. 2 € 

In 1836, "in consequence of tho discovery that tho Tbd.na assess¬ 
ment. steed in urgoeit need of reduction, Mr. J. M. Davies, who had 
conducted the ThaiKi inquiries, was appointed to examine the system 
of ligid 'revenue in Sriukdii or Pen, Jhljpuri thatisRoha and part of 
Mangaon, and Ray gad that is M ahad^iud part- of Mangaon. 

In the Sankfclfi or Pen sub-division of 167 villages, 57J were 
beld by hereditary khuts* 20J were leased f for short periods, 
nineteen were attenaUui, and • seventy *wero managed direct by 
Governnient'oflicers. 1 3 * * * The land in alienated and cash rent villages 
was measured by the acre nr full hit]ha of twenty-five panels, and in 
farmed and peasant-held villages by the short or kacha hiyha of 
twenty pdnds or four-fifths of an acre. Thermeasurements seem to 
have been fairly accurate. 'Dio cash acre rates, # which as already 
noticed were a partial alienation, were moderate varying from 6s. to 
15s. fits. 3 - Rs. 7\). h Resides these cash payments, extra levies to 
hereditary 'district officers or jotainthirs amounted to about 7 Jd. 
(5 tm) in cash and 1\ pay [is of rice on each hiyha. 

The*regular rates in kind were with few exceptions 12 “mans 
2 pdylis oil tho full hiyha of 25 juintls, and 13 mans 3 *paylis on the 
smaller hiyha * Of this whole amount about two-thirds seem to 
have been original assessment and one-third additional cesses. 7 


1 The change between • the half empty villages in 1824 and the abundant 
population and scanty rice lands of 1837 seems to imply some influx of husbandmen. 
Thu abolition of trantf't dues represented in some of the inland parts a reduction of 
about thirty per ce.nl on a husbandman's payment. See. Thsfcna Statistical Account, 
Xlll. Part II. 581, 5U2. The khantli pri^e of tlic best rice ruse from Ra. 12-L1-0 in 
1828-2!) Us. 10 in 1834 -.‘ft and to Ks. 18-5-4 in 1838-37. Bom. Gov. Sol. VII. 12. 

2 Konkan, !)S. Major Jervis’ remarks seem to apply only to tho hilly parts of tho 

northern districts. • 


3 Almost all of these k/mfi villages were in Nagothna, which by village transfers 
had become British property partly in 1830 and partly ip 1833.* ‘Most of the khots of 
this Uiluka reside in KAmithna imt/ntl. lu this nui/Ud most of the villages are farmed 
and there is a considerable number of dhdrrkt iris* Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, in 
Bom. Gov. Bov. lieu. 775 of 1837, 310.- * 

♦Mr. Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom«Gov. Rev. Ifec. 775 pf 1837^351. 

® Of 2(104 full hig/nis held under these specially light cash rates, paid Bs. 7-8 
the bigfui, twenty-seven I is. <>, 1803 Bs. 5, four its. 4-8, 232 Bs. a 4, 40J Kb. 3-8, and 
43G Its. it Mr. Davies,,18th January 1837, Bom. Gov. liev. Bee. 77$ of 1837, 361. 

8 The reason of this seemiug anomaly is that the cesses or bdbtis on the standard 
or kacha bigha were much heavier tlian on tLc paka hiyha. Bom. Gov. Rev, Ree. 776 
of 1837 , 352. 

7 The details in one example arc, net assessment 8 mar\s, bdbtis 4 mans, variola 6 
pdylis, das/tmukh's and 'dvsllpditdti's claim 7$ paylis, chaudhrCs claim 2 pdylis , total 
13 mans 3£ pdylis. Mr. Davies, 18th January 1837, Bom. Gov..Rev. Rec. 775 of 
1837, 352. In one case the total on a full biglia was 11 mans 3£ pdylis. Ditto, 
353-354. 
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The holders were supposod to be able to pay those extremely high Chapter VIIL 

rates, because they held extra upland an^l rice land. But in • Land 

Mr. Davies’ opinion^in some parts of t"io sub-division fhere were no Administration. 

such offsets and in n$ part*were Jho of&fe*s of any importance. In The British. 

farced or Ichoti villages the yearly tenants paid the farmer three-fifths Sdvkshi , 

of tho produce. There were no outstandings, but this w^s due to the 1837. 

pressure of population on tho small area of g,?od rice land. Tho 

population was abundant and good land was scanty. Peasant 

proprietors or dhdtekaris #ero forced to pay tho heavy rents or lose 

their holdings. Of tho 57J villages held by heredffar^A'/m/tf, 16} 

were alienated in pqwn or mortgage and manage^ by in^iica lenders, 

and 11 of two others had been sold. 1 On the .whole, Mr. Davies 

thought tho rates higher in Saukshi than in. any other of iho throe 

Kol&ba sub-divisions. No cultivators could pay them unless thfi 

land was very good, and no dlilti valors could pay tliem in any case 

and thrive. 2 • * 8 


__ i« 

In the Chatisi pfitty division tlic # people were? wretchedly poor, 
aljod, and totally Vdthout comforts. They derived u& profit from 
the varkas land which was yearly surveyed ah cl paid for. Much land 
was waste. Of the whole produce probably two-thirds came to 
Government. It was ^stressing to think what the people suffered 
in a had year. 8 


In R&jpuri, of 3 £g villages 210 were held by hereditary Idiots, oigjity- 
seven were leased on short periods, and t wenty were managed by the 
mamlatdar. In the 210 fanned villages the rental wnn supposed to 
be os high as could possibly be paid. One-fourth of it was payable 
at an»old commutation rate, known a.; the bln rikl h/nir, which h?id for 


about ten yeass been 11s. 2 a kltauifi above the average commutation 
or ta8L\r rate. Except in very bitd years, as in 1821 and 1825, 
remissions were seldom granted. In 18o(» a nominal abatement had 


fldj/mri , 
1837. 


1 Mr. Davies, 18th January I&17, l»ov. Kec. 775 of 1S.‘>7, 351-356. 

a In the Sarikshi sub-division accounts wore Hcillqd on actual measurementin every 
case, Buch as taking in new land, throwing up land, and claiming ahatcincuts. The 
ussessment, therefore, together with extra ceases amounted to uuwn the bighit in 
Pen, 13 mans in HamrApur, and 13J mtuiH in Chatisi. Boin. t*ov. Rev. lice. 775 of 
1837, 314-315. - 

8 Tho land in the neighbourhood of Pen was good, hut the produce was certainly not 
equal to paying so heavy ua asserSment as 12£ uuihh the bigfm, and even if* it was, 
nothing was left to the cultivator as a profit, In the TTaiurdpur petty division there 
was every reason to believe that if the land was surveyed a considerable deficiency 
would bo the result. The only reason why the people eoijd afford to pay the heavy 
assessment of 13 mans the biyma, was that the petty division contained but a small 
quantity of land capable of cultivation, and, heavy as the land tax was, the people 
were unwilling t.o throw fip the land. The people of llann apur were very badly off. 
In the Government villages of £hatisi, Pen, andMamriipur, the* land once cultivated 
and now (1837)*waete f amounted to 4118 bio lifts. In the Nagotlmn petty division whero 
most of thejMtote resided, most of the villages were farmed and there was a considerable 
nujnbOr of dltdrck&rie. The assessment paid by the dharehtri* was very ln#vy. It 
was 13 mans on a full bigha of 25' pa ads. In this petty division a'.so the land was 
very little more than was actually paid for by the dhdrc.bn in. These circumstances 
led Mr. Davies to/ecommend that a speedy and liberal ♦eduction should be made in 
Pen, Hamripur, and Chatisi; that the crop-share or abhdrui system of NAgothna be 
changed into a bighoii system#; and that dhdrekarit should havp the option of having 
their rice land or Suti surveyed and assessed, rather than adopt the only alternative of 
throwing up the land and flying the country. Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1887, 315-819. 
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beqji allowed to make up in tlie crop for tHe great rise of prices. 1 In 
. the eighty-sovtn village^ which Were let on short leases, one-fourth of 
the Rental was made payable at r tke same old commutation rate (Rs. 15 
a Jchandi) as in the farmed Villages. In many,' of these villages the 
lessees paid the full ai'nount levied from the people, their jyj^ire 
margin of . profit being. unpaid labour and other irregular 
* cesses. 2 The kliovs \took from t,hoir yearly tenants three-fifths of 
the whole crop. Of 1 the ,219 hereditary farmed villages 59£ were 
managed by professional"!# on ey lenders* and corn^dealers. In the 
twenty villages liiauagod by the mamlaUhir the land was partly held 
by permanent holders and partly bv yearly tenants. The permanent 
holders, or dhdr* karts, seldom paid less than eleven or twelve mans 
the &er& or lull bujha of, twenty-five pmids. Of this rental, as in 
Sankshi, about two-thirds were the original rent and one-third was 
additional cesses. 3 4 Besides this rental, £11 of which seems to have been 
taken in grain, there was apparently a money cess or cjallapatti equal 
to about 3.s*. (Us. i,$) a full friyha or (>.«?. (Us. Ji) tho Ichaudi* • Yearly 
tenants in villages managed by iTuverhinont officers paid one-half of 
the crop. The estimate was made while the crop was standing. 
If the husband in an agreed to pay the commutation price of the season 
tho matter was settled. If the husbandman did not agree, his share 
of tho crop was sold by auction and the highest bidder went round 
and gathered the grain. In farmed villages, besides his one-half 
shares tho farmer claimed Yin extra allowance as landlord and a 
measure foetal led fuski, or a grain payment instead of unpaid labour 
or vrlh. Altogether t ho farmer got about sixty per cent of the whole 
outtuVn. When the division was made the tenant was allowed to 
take away as large' an armful of grain as he could carry. 5 InR&jpuri 
the varhus laud, when included in fixed tenancies, was held in the 
same indefinite manner as in Ravgad. Otherwise the custom was 

to fix the rental by abhnnri that is an estimate based on inspection. 
One-third aud oven one-fourth on bad lands was tho rate taken 
by Government. The It hots made tlieir own agreements with their 
tenants-at-will. The *biyha rate for hemp was below 14s. (Rs. 7). e 


1 Bom. (low "Rev. Kin*. 77 m of 1S37, 3 *3-341. Both village farmers‘and peasant- 
holders se,vm to have boen allowed to eliooxc between the grain and the commuted 
cash payments. Bom. Go\. lii-v. Rcc. (>!)(> of 1830, 43. 

“ Mr. Davies me'.itioiis tw» c.-usch m supjmvt (1 ihis statement. Farmers offered to 
take five villages in lease, though tin* whole rental from authorised sources was not 
more t-liau one kimwli a village in excess of what they were wiping to pay. In the 
other ease a farmer threw up n village, because the fxnpaid labour cess had been 
abolished. This cess had beeu worth 11s. 6(10 on one village. Bom. Got. Rev. Roc. 775 
of 1837, 344-:Mr., 3-18. ‘ 

3 In Ashland the d< tails were : Original asscssmeuteS mans 6 pdylis , ten per cent 
dahiza on half of this .“»} jnii/hs, siifmira or^U per cent 31 pdt/lisi mushdtira 1J pdylis, 
deshmukhi 5 pdyKs, excess of commutation 7 paylis. vartdla 4 pdylis, total 10 mans 7} 
pdylis. lei Tala. Gasilin and I's izAmpiir the assessment was, original 8 mans 9 pdylis'hahs 
8 pdylis, vartdla 3j| pdi/hs, total vutn* 8^ puylis. 'Besides there wae the commutation 
excess and the mouey tjnllaprttLi. Air. Davies in Rev. Rec. 776 of 1837, 846-347. 

4 The practice at this tumeff 1835) was to pay in grain. Mr. Pittv 25th September 
1835, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 090 of 1836, 43. 

n The extra allowance was one man the khandi and the fee was f man, amounting 
together with, the half share to Ilf mans the kliandi of £0 mans. The armful of 
grain amounted on an average to one-third of a man. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837 a 
310, 312, 347. ' 

• Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bom. Gov, Rev. Rjc. 775 of 1837, 313 - 314. 
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In the 305 villages of Rdygad, now Mahdd and part of Mangaon, 1 
251 were held by revenue farmers, of which 6d| had bfcen mortgaged 
or, sold to money leaders and grain Sealers. 2 The average bigha 
rate on rice land varied from 14*- 11^ fRs. 7-7-6) in Govela to 
£1 Sr JOfd. (Rs. 12-14-11) in Kondvi. The rental was entered in 
commutation rates, but the bulk of it wa* paid ip kind. • The rental 
was partly the original assessment and partly £xtra cesses. The 
extra cesses, which like the original assesjmiem; seem to have been 
taken in kind, varied fronf about 33 to 98 per cedt.® These extra 
charges had apparently been added to realise the rent land that 
had been brought .under tillage since the last survey. • Mr. Davies 
was of opinion, that it was an unrecorded spread of tillago that 
enabled the people to go on paying such crushing rates. *At *first 
he seems to have thought that the actual tillago area was in rico 
lands twice as great as the recorded area, and in upends three times 
as great. But he afterwards-found that much of the tillage area 
had been lately meeflsured, ^nd that the relief must have been much 
less than he had Supposed. ^That the rents were vijry high was 
proved by the fact that, when land was 4et to yearly tenants, 
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1 There were eight petty divisions, Govela. with 20 villages, Vcnir with 18, Turcl 

with 24, Nathe with* MO, Kondvi with 4(>, Gnrogaon with 3(>, BirvAdi with 80, and. 
MahAd with 39. Bom. Gov. Rev. Hoc. 775 of IS.'ii 322-323. “ 

2 See Mr. Davies' Report of 4th March 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rcc. 775 of 1837, 

304. The details for RAygad arc*not given separately ; they are the^ margin betwoen 
those for RAjpuri and SAnkshi and the total. • 

Kolfihn Villftift s, 183/. * 
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Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1S:W, 304, 313-344, 340, 351, 350. 

3 Rdyijad Jums/mifnf, 1837. 
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Goveriimont claimed half of the produce besides the straw, and 
that in farmed village^ the yeafly ,tenant got only twelve mans out 
ofc thirty or eight out of twenty. 1 * 

In Rdygad, as in otl^p/parts of the district) the yearly tenants in 
Government villages generally paid half the crop. The divis*, *?was 
made by the village accountant when the crop was standing. If 
the landholder clici iyit agree to the accountant’s estimate, the grain 
was cut and thrashpa andiaii equal division made, after deducting the 
amount required 'for seed which was given back tfo the cultivator. It 
was in the nusbandman’s choice, by paying a little over the estimated 
half, to fut r and thrash his crop at his leisure. This system known 
as qhhd-vni or grain-estimate was attended with two evils. Too much 
power tvas left with tho accountant, and, when the accountant had 
a large charge, the husbandmen of fiomo villages suffered by not 
being able tci #eut their rice till it was over-ripe. 2 Several 
considerations soemed to show that rfiany of. the hnsbandmen were 
suffering from excessive rates., In ^lali/id andM&ngaon the general 
condition of® the lower classes, the considerable quantity of land 
under attach incut, and tho frequency of distraints showed that the 
present state of the assessment was not satisfactory. 

On the whole, looking at the information collected for the three 
Bub-divisions (Sankslii or Pen, Rajpuri or Kolia apd M&ngaon, and 
Ry4gad clrMangaon and Mahiid), if. seemed that tho peasant-holder 
was taxed very heavily, and I hat i he state of the yearly tenant both of 
the peasant-holder and of the farmer was still more wretched. They 
seldom received more tluyi two-fifths of the crop, and in many cases 
these*rates were levied in holds which the tenant had turned from 
dry-crop into rice land. Among the extortions practised by the khot 
were the demand of an extra share instead of tho unpaid labour tax, 
the exaction of twonty-five per cent interest on all money loans, and 
of fifty per cent on all grain advances. The existing state of things 
was one of extreme tyranny. It might 'in Mr. Davies’ opinion be 
amended either by ^ fresh.survey or by allowing the yearly tenants 
to become permanent tenants, on their promise to pay the assessment 
which tho land \Vas deemed capable of bearing. 3 

In forwarding Mr. Davies’ reports Mr. Giberne, the Collector of 
Th&naT, stated that in his opinion Mr. Davies had proved that the 
power of tho revenue farmers to oppress and rackrent their tenants 
was much greater than it had been under tho Peshwa. Mr. Giberne 
thought that this was the result of the much greater respect shown 
to rights by the British than by the former Government. Peasant 
proprietors sublet their lands at rents fropi onte-quarter to one-half 
as much again as tho Government demand. And in many oases the 
first tenant sublet the land to an under-tenant. The caiiu£’ of this 
was tlie abundance of the population and the scantihess of the*fice 


i 


i 


v 


1 Mr. Davies, 5th January 1837, Bora, Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 6f 1887, 340. The 
assessment in R&ygad and K&jpuri was heavy. But, jinlike some parts of S&nkshi, 
the holdings in these ^sub-divisions contained more land than wan paid for, which 
helped the cultivator to pay the rental. Mr. Davies, 4th Maroh 1837, Bom. Gov. 
Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 308. 8 Bom.Gov. Rev. Reo77$ of 1837, 305, 312. 

* Mr. Davies, 4th March 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev, Reo. 775 of 1837, 297 - 304. 
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land. -The yearly tenants or maJctdvdlas held either from the rfevegue 
farmer or from the peasant proprietor. They made the best bargain 
they could, but it % was always a Md bargain.* Under the ifiafst 
favourable circumstances tbfey kegt abofrt one-half of the crop, but 
maqy of them did not realize more than a feW mans from each bigha . 
They* generally helped each other at tjie sowing season, working 
togethor in bands and so leaving time to engage m wood and grass 
cutting and other forms of labour. Mr. Gibercie did not agree with 
Mr. Davios that the very high ratos in ]S|fdhdd ft ere neutralised by 
the possession of land not entered in the Govcrntflont.books. He 
thought that the area of unrecorded land was small, ayd that most 
of the profit came iroin the tillage of uplands. t The variety in the 
rates of assessment in different parts of the juib-division wa& dufc to 
the fact that the rates had been fixed by mamlatdars acting each on 
his own opinion. • ^ . 

Mr. Giborne was convince*! that correct measurements would 
show that the existflig rates were excessive. A frosli survey would 
be costly and would leave opeuings for fraud. But reduction was 
louclly called for and ho could suggest no other plan. That a 
peasant-holder was able to sublet his land at a profit did not prove 
that the Government ^demand was not too high. At the present 
Government rates the farmers had to tax their tenants exorbitantly 
to enable them t(5 meet the Government demand ; and these extra 
charges Government had no means of controlling. Mr. Gifo&rne 
proposed that the three sub-divisions should he measured, extra 
cesses abolished, and the rates reduced. 1 After reductions had b een 
made f the farmers might be forced to ket>p their demands within 
certain limits. 2 All uplands without distinction of crop should, 
he thought, 6e taxed at an uniform biyha rate of -is. (Rs. l£) k 
Mr. Gibernp was of opinion that no interference was required 
between peasant-holders and their tenants. If the Government 
demand was lowered and the revenue farmer’s demands were 
limited, the tenants, would got. better terms and the peasant 
proprietors would bo forced to reduce fheir demands. As 
regards unpaid labour or veth, it was originally levied from 
peasant proprietors as well as from customary aud yearly tenants, 
but peasant proprietors had been freed from it in 1825-2d. In the 
case of a revenue farmer’s*tenants in some villages one man from 
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1 Mr, Giberne’s Rejjprt, 42] o! 5th April 1837- The oowscs Mr. Gibe rue proposed 
to abolish yielded a total rcfreuue of Its. 74,790, Ks. 20,180 in SAnkshi or Pen, 
Rs. 27,632 m RAjpuri or Roha, and Ks. 20,984 in R Ay gad or MfchAd. Ttoe details are, 
in Pen bdbti Rb. 1149 ; semli Rs. 3285 ; sar jxitil Qe. 518 ; kharedi Ks. 959 ; mdp rartdla 
Rs. 3865; utatni Rs. 172; krmar nmjdi Ks. 311; dyaja Ks. >908; sar deshmuhhi 
Rs. 1948 J sdhotra Rb. 4180; hole vartdla Its?45 ; y alld pat Li Its. 4193 ; potddri Ks. 70; 
bersalapj^nhaispatti Rs. 79 ; tasar adhori Rs. 22 ; tcumrjuH Its. 12 ; tar taka Ks. 5 ; 
bhd&fGnai Es. 19 >£ kdda or rent for ddstdna Rs. 305; kasar a)»out ds. 60; ajad yadi 
mdp vartdla about Rs. 15; total Rs. 20,180. In RAjpuri, fjalldp.ttti Rs. 24,051 ; 
vajani patti Rs. 55; mdp vartdla estimated Us. 3240 ; ku/nbhdr s/iikdr Rs. 31; 
Anyria/s sar deatynvkhi tun jama Rs. 50; kebra eftimatud Rs. 19; mhaispatti 
Rs. 174; chdnd rdt Rs. 3 ; sub rat Ha. 3; total Rs. 27,632. In RAygad or MahAd 

f alldpcUti Rs. 22,887$ vajahi patti Rs. 74; tndp vartdla # Rs. 1582; mukddam* 
ts. 1868; kharedi tup Ra. 4ll ; tut faski Rs. 162; total Rs. 20,984. Jdr. Gibeme, 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Ree. 775 of 1837,2o9-260. 
a Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec.775 of 1837,277, 282. 
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eaqh blouse was required one day a week and a plough one- day in 
the year. The tenant was fed when he was working for the farmer. 
In 6ther villages the actual service was commuted into a yearly oash 
levy of from 1$. to 5s. (8 4&.-Rs. 2^). * Mr. (Jiberne estimated that 
tho unpaid labour ccse^was wortk £1500 (Rs. 15,000) to ihp.Jfhots 
of the three sub-divisions. 3 * llo thought that unless the Government 
demand was^lowercxf, the levy could not bo abolished without compen¬ 
sation. 2 Mr. Gibernd doubted if Pon was more heavily taxed than 
other parts of the district! # The ^people c£ Pon were in a wretched 
state. Rut.this* was greatly duo to their love of liquor on which they 
spent all l^ieir savings, lie agreed with Mr. .Davies that liberal 
reductions were required, and that the crop share or abhdvni system 
should .be changed to an acre rate or hujhoti? 

In submitting the papers to Government Mr. Williamson, 
the Revenue f'Qmnrissioner, considered that they proved that the 
district was oppressively assessed; that under the existing 
system British subjects were placed lieyond the pale of British 
protection; rthat the Government was in a greht measure ignorant 
of the resources of the "country ; and that a class of middlemen had 
gained an excessive power of taxation. The regulations which 
restrained and directed Government in collecting tho revenue did 
not restrain or direct the Konkan revenue farmers. He agreed 
with Mr. jGi borne that this abuse had arisen from tfte deference which 
the'Britisli Government sliowed to rights, however hurtful to the 
public intorest. He agreed with Mr. Giberne that a remedy was 
required and that if an enactment was wanted, it ought to be passed. 
A suryey should bo madc^md an inquiry instituted into extra cesses. 
After tho survey the revenue farmers should be prevented from 
levying more than tlie survey* rates. At the time of survey the 
practice of demanding unpaid labour might be stopped. Some of 
tho cesses tho Collector recommended for repeal were unconnected 
with the land revenue and might, Mr. Williamson thought, be at 
once abolished. The rest, he thought, had hotter remain till the 
survey was introduced. 1 

Government 5 agreed that the lands in question were over-assessed 
and required a new survey and settlement. At the same time 
Government were not prepared to admit* that tho revenue farming 
system was altogether evil. In theory it was in some respects 
inferior to a settlement direct with peasant-proprietors ; in practice 
it. appeared at least equally good. In tho^yearsp that had passed 
since the hist survey many abuses had crept in and gathered 
head. One of these abuses, was that the farmers had come to 
exercise an arbitrary power oyer their tenant^ which they had 
not originally enjoyed. That the revenue farmers should Jiave the 
power ^)f indefinitely increasing their, demands c*i» their tehV^ts 


* 

1 S&nkshi Ha. 2000, Rdjpuri Rs. 7000, and Rdygad Rh. 6000. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 
775 of 1837, 280. * * Bom. Gov. Rev. Hfec. 775 of 1837, 280. 

8 Bom. Gov. Rev. Roc. 775 of 1837, 283-284. 

4 Mr. Williamson, 583 of 10th April 1837, Bom. Gov. Rsv. Rec. 775 of 1837,211-217. 
8 No. 2314 of let Aug. 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1887, 367-380. 
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was not part of the system but an abuse of it. Many of the 
tenants, though thdir position was undefined by written law, were 
as old settlers in the village as the rtvenue 'farmer. -Though these 
tenants had not the faell-ma*ked positional peasant proprietors, there 
was a scarcely less c&tain customary standard which was known 
as tfie*fair and legitimate rate of demand by the revenue farmer. 
The existence of this customary rate should bv inquired into and 
the revenue farmers forced to conform to ifj. This interference 
of Government could be exercised only jn the* cp.se of customary 
tenants. It could not bo exercised in the ca^o of ..chance tenants. 
Even in the case of customary tenants, whore they were poor and 
dependent on the fevenue farmer for money and grain advances. 
Government interference would do no good. The farming system 
waB disfigured by serious abuses. At the*' same time the system 
was not without advantages, •flic fanners helped their tenants and 
improved their villages in a way that was unknown-in villages held 
by peasant proprietors. The (Ioniands of the revenue farmers were 
no doubt exorbitant But wus (lovemmoul in a position Jo put a stop 
to or even to object to excessive demands so long as they showed no 
moderation in their claims on the revenue farmers ? I f a survey were 
made and a moderate land tax fixed, Government might prevent 
the revenue farmers from demanding from their tenants more than 
custom showed they had a right to demand. Government wero not 
inclined to attach much importance to the abolition of unpaid la^tpur. 
The custom*was old and cuitod to the people’s habits. ,If it was 
stopped some money cess would lake its place, which’ the poorer 
tenants would find a heavier burden. Government did not Mgree 
that,«whan the survey was finished and a new assessment introduced, 
the revenue farmer should be barred from levying from his tenants 
anything more than the Government assessment. In many cases 
besides rent, the revenue farmer had a right to claim from Ids tenant 
payment for advances made and hoi]) given in the way of seed and 
plough cattle, and for those favours he was entitled, within certain 
limits, to Recover atf increased demand. Aft regards the yearly 
.tenants Government were satisfied that they could not with 
advantage interfere between them and the ovoriiolders, whether 
peasant proprietors or revenue farmers. Government approved of 
the proposal to introduce v survey, and ordered that it should begin 
in S&nkshi or Pen. 

The proposed survey docs not seem to have boon carried out, 
and the revision of‘kssessment seems to have been confined to S&nkshi 
or Pen. 1 In 1837-38 Mr. Davies revised the rates in Pen, lowering 
the total rental from £9015 (Its. 90,450) to £6652 (Rs. 66,520) or a 
reduction o£25 per cent. He seems"not to have explained the system 
on whjgMiis reductions wero based, and as his successors thought the 
refactions in sertKe respects excessive, a revision was sanctioned. Tho 
revision was carried out by Mr. Simsort, the Revenue Commissioner, 
and Mr. Law,.the Collector, and was introduced in J 843-44. Tho 

-*-■- 

3 In R&jpuri and BAygad no revision seems to have been made until the # introduction 
of the 1854 survey. Only some lands in RAygad, thrown up by the original ocoupants 
owing to heavy assessment, were given to new holders at lower rates. 
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an\encted rates raised the revenue from £6494 to £7377 (Rs. 64,940- 
Rs. 73,770). 1 . 

•On the 9th" April 1840, by the death of Ragfcoji Angria without 
legitimate issue, the distritft received thb imp^fcanfc addition of the 
territories of the Kohibif state. This state, besides several village 
groups now in Panv<jl and Ren, included the sub-divisions of Underi 
and Revdanda wlfich together form the present Alibdg. On the 
death of Raghoji *Angria Mr. Davies was appointed Political 
Superintendent of KoldbJ • And in 1844 the outlying village groups 
were embodied ih Pen and Panvel, and the sub-divisions of Underi 
and Revdanda werq brought under the British l$ws. 2 

1$ 1840 when Angria’s state came under British management the 
land.refenue was paid in grain and the settlement was direct with the 
peasant-holders. The territory was small and compact enough to be 
kept directly under the chief’s management. A system of repeated 
surveys had brought, to light all sources of revenue. No margin of 
profit was left for revenue farmers or # mi<idlomeif[ and the rates were 
bo high and file management ho strict that the people of the British 
villages, which from tiilie to time had been transferred to Angria, 
always loudly complained of being handed over to so grasping a 
master. 3 , 

At the close of the first year of Brilisli management (1841), the 
grayj rental was changed iu^o cash rules to lie fixed from year to 
year according to the market price of grain in January and 
February. 4 * By degrees a large number oY cesses, including house 
and *tobacco cesses, were ^abolished, the change representing the 
remission of over £3500 (Rs. 35,000) or one-twelfth of the whole 
revenue. In other respects the old complicated royenue system 
remained unchanged for sevefal years. In Government villages, 
so long as they paid the Government demand, the husbandmen 
held permanent possession of their lands and had the right of 
transfer by mortgage or sale. There we r J only two exceptions to 
this rule. Some syiall scattered areas known as the* special or 
yearly contract land, Idlerij malcia jamin or eksdli makta jjamin ,. 
which Government had the power of letting yearly to the highest 
bidder; and uplands in which, they could bo tilled for -only two 
or thr^e years at a time, occupancy rights* ceased when they passed 
out of tillage. 

The arable land was divided into dry crop or jirayat, and garden 
or bagayat. Of dry crop or jirdyat the loading variety was rice 
land, which was divided into sweet or uthldpat , and salt or khdrdp&t . 
The assessment on sweet rioc lands consisted*of two parts, the 
original rate and extra cesses,«the whole being; known as usnevi . 
The original rates, nin dast , varied from 1J to 10J mans theJs^lbigha 


1 Capt. Francis, 136 of 31s# March 1858, Bom. Goy. Sel. XCVI. fffj. 

3 The Act was XVII. of 1844. The petty divisions that became part of Th&na 
were Aurvalit, Tung&rtan, Karndla, Cbimankhal, VAknfl, Dur& Haveli, and Antova. 

8 Mr. J. M. Davies, 260 of 20th November 1845, JamAbaadi Report for 1844-45, 
para 16, in Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 13, 14, 

4 Capt. Francis, 88 of 24th February 1857, Bom. Gov, Sel. XpVL 144. 
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or acre; the extra cesses, which were additions to the original rate 
known as savdi vartfila , bdbti, and mushahira, together Represented an 
increase of about five # -eigliths. There wqre 215* rice„ratetf in use, 200 of 
them in which the rent was taken in kind s.nd fifteen in which the rent 
was taken in cash. The biglia rates In kind vasied from 1£ to 1 mans , 
and tlfe money rates from 4s. 8 d. to 11s. 2 $d. (Its. 2-5-4 to Rs. 5-9-7). 
The whole assessment averaged about fifteen metric the full bajha or 
acre, or about three-eighths of the whole prodiy;e. These rates had 
been fixed by a survey called sauc&ni mafya. In the sweet rice land 
they were considered to be in force for twenty-one year^. When, in 
any season, part of a field failed, the barren patches were measured, 
and the rental was reduced or Remitted. Salt’ rice, or kluirdpdt, 
lands had two modes of tillage, pduin w’hcre the sprouted seed«was 
sown broadcast and dvnu whero the seed was sown in nurseries 
and the seedlings planted as in sweet rice fields. In salt rice lands 
the whole field seldom yielded. Patches were sllmost sure to dry 
and be scorched. lighten the husband man's losses the salt rice 
fields were surveyed every aud >lio parts that y elded a crop were 
asj&ssed, in broadcast fields on the basis of an acre rate of one to ten 
mans and in planted fields on a corresponding basis of from Bix to 
eleven mans . As regards tlio cost and profit of rice tillage the 
estimates showed, for an acre of first class sweet rice land, a total 
rental of 16 mans and 5J paylis, or at the average commutation rate 
of £1 8 e. (R^14) the Miamii , Cl 3s. |r7. (its. 11 -8-7a cost of tillage 
amounting to £1 18.?. 6Jt/. (Rs. 19-4-0), and a crop return worth 
£4 2s. 7i d. (Rs. 41-5), that is a balance of £] Os. ll^d.^Rs. 10-7-11). 
Corresponding estimates showed for second class sweet rice* land 
an atfre balance of 14*. 1 jjd. (Its. 7-1-1), and of &«. Sid. (Rs. J 4-2-l) 
in third class* sweet rice land. Tlio estimated balance in salt rice 
land was 4s. 6f d. (Rs. 2-4-3). 1 Resides sweet and salt rice, under 
the head of dry or jirdyat crops came the uplands and late crops 
chiefly pulse, hemp, and vegetables. These lauds, which were of no 
great extent, were surveyed every year by the village accountants 
and assessed at fixefi aero rales. For* uplands there were three 
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1 The details are: 

Cost and Profit 'f A It bay Rirr Tillage, lSith 


• 

ItEMM. 


SWKKT. 


BA!/?. 

* let sort. 

2nd sort. 

3rd Hurt. 

2nd tort. 

• Cost. m 

Us. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

*Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rent 

11 8 7 

7 7 2 

4 15 7 

5 '.4 3 

Growing ... 

(J 14 1 

f> 10 (1 

4 * 3 

1 9 3 

Ha* vesting _ 

9 4 5 

7 9 8 

0 0 0 

2 11 6 

Growing seconderop... # 

3 2 0« 


• "» 


• * Total ... 

30 l3 1 

20 11 4 

14 3 10 

10 3 0 

» Return . 





Ckmin 

31 0 8 

22 11 0 

14 % 0 

11 7 10 

Straw 

3 f> 1 

3 4 7 

i ir 5 


Seed 

13 3 

1 12 10 

2 6 U 

0 10 & 

Second orop 

5 12 0 

. 1 


.... 

, Total ... 

41 5 0 

27 12 5 

IS 6 111 

12 7 S 

Balaaoe ... 

10 7 11 

7 11 

4 i 1 1 

2 4 S 


Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 16-17. 
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rates varying from 2s. to 3s. (Re. 1-Re. 1£); for late or puls.e crops 
there was an uniform rate of one man, and eight cash rates varying 
from 2s. to 4s* 4(Re 1 . 1 - Rsf 2-3); for hemp there was an uniform 
rate of 2 J mans and two cash rates, one ofc/10*. (Rs. 5) and the 
other of 17s. b\d. (Rs. 8, T 11 1); fur vegetable^ there were three cash 
rates varying from 2s. to 10s. (Re. 1 - Rs. 5). 

The rates on garden lands had formerly been in force for seven 
years. There were <thrce forms of garden assessment, a tree rate 
bud dona, an acre-rate, iiud a fruit ratte lealit. There were eight 
varieties of »treo rates varying from Gd. to 3 s+(as. 4-Re. 1J), and 
three varieties of acre rate varying from Is. to r 3s. (as. 8 - Re. 1J). 
When the state lapsed to Hie British, the produce rate on fruit* 
trees was nominally two-thirds to the state and one-third tp the 
grower. But extra cesses had raised the state share to about SOper 
cent, leaving only 17^ per cent to the grower. 1 * Under this system 
many palm gardens were falling into decay and their cultivation 
would have been abandoned, had it not been f6r the hope of a change 
in the assessment. Between 1841 and 1851 a reduction of one-third 
of the state demand placed this branch of garden cultivation oh a 
satisfactory footi n g. 

The right to graze in the Government gratr lands was yearly sold 
by auction. 

The effect on the land revenue of the changes and reductions of 
cesses introduced by the British was to lower the average receipts 
from £22)494* (Rs. 2,24,910) in the ten years ending 1889-40, to 
£16,253 (Rs. 1,83,580) in the nine years ending 1849-50.® The sdyar 
or miscellaneous revenue consisted chiefly of liquor contzacta* and 
ferry farms. These were yearly let fo Iho highest bidder. The 
average yearly revenue under this head showed a fall from £13,067 
(Rs. 1,30,670) during the ten years ending 1839-40 to £4689 
(Rs. 46,890) during the nine years ending 1849-50. 8 

The survey and re-assessment of some of the lands of the district 
tfas sanctioned in J81-S. 4 * * In 1851 the work of revision was 
begun in the garden lands of Revdanda. With the help of • 
committees or pnnclidyats, Mr. Law, the Political Agent, arranged 
the lands into three classes at £1 4 s., £1, and 16s. (Rs. 12, Rs. 10, 
and liss 8) a biyha. A special cess of 4s.'" (Rs. 2) was levied on all 


1 Of 300 cocoiuiuts, the state share was 200 and the grower’s share 100. ,The 
money value of the state share at a fixed rate of Re. 144 per 100 waB Ra. 8-12,'and 
extra cchbcb amounting fo Re. 1-2-3 raised the total payable on 300 nuts to Rs. 4-14-3. 
Tho market value on the spot oJ 300 nuts at. Rs. 2-4 a hundred amounted to Rs. 6-12; 
deducting from this the state demand (Rs. 4-14-3) and the loss (Re. 0-10-9) to the 
grower on 300 nuts at 10 per cent, as iho state took 110 nuts for every hundred 
credited, the grower’s profit amounted only to Re. 1-3. Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 18. 

2 The details are between 1830 and 1840 : 1830-31 Rs. 1,61,628,1831-32 KSrf&JWJ, 

1832-33 Rs. 1/4,932, 1833-34 R, 2,45,893, 1834-35 Rs. 2,46,645, 1835-36 R*. 2,15,783, 
1836-37 Rs. 2,53,509, 1837-38 Rs. 2,47,012, 1838-39 Rb. 2,96.250, and 1839-40 
Rs. 2,27,925. Between 1841 ^rad 1850 :. 1841-42 Rs. 1,70,641, 1842-43 Ra. 1,73,694, 
1843-44 Rs. 1,64,018, 1844-45lis. 1,66,052,1845-46 Rs. 1,80,669,1843-47 Rs. 2,07,915, 
1847-48 Ra. 1,92,442, 1848-49 Rs. 1,82,903, 1849-50 K«. 2,18,437. Born. Gov. Sel. 
VII. 19, 1 s Bom. Gov. Sel. VII. 28, 

4 Gov. Letter 6100, 9th October 1848, Bom. Gov. Sel. CXUV. 18, and Rev. Rec. 

21 of 1848, 85. 
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trees tapped for Jiattor. The ratec irei& introduced only oVer.afi 
area of 54£ bighdt. yielding a tpptei i&t £58 (Rs. 580). In 1857, 
when the revenue Bnrv^y iras introduced into the neighbouring lahds, 
Mr. LaVe settlenienjt^as fdund to have worked successfully. 1 In 
1852 tfie rBviaioii^df "rates was extended eo the Alibag khdrdpdt, 
salt celt, a narrow tract on the west or left bg.nk of the N&gothna 


or 


creek. This tvidfrcontained the lands of fifty-six Villages or khars, 1 
but as in ma$yparts there was no fresh water only twenty-seven 
were inhabited ^llages. •These lands sv^re sufvoyed and assessed 
by the PolitiCalAgent, Mr. Jones, in 1852-53/ and the rates 
guaranteeA:^<xr:tyenfcy years. # • 

With thel^gc^hna creek on tile east and tho* Alibag hills on the 
west, this was seventeen miles long and from a quarts to 

three and aihft^fi&tles broad. Almost the whole area is said to have 
been gained, - : frOfcn the soa dilring the 300 years beforo the survey 
and much)oi4t some three.or four feet'below tfie* level of spring 
tides. 8 ..BSooeot :.*hear the village sites on the inland side it was 

> “trees. Durirfjr thd greater part of the year the 
ih the same as in the rest of Alibag* but in the 
temperature was much higher, as the hills in the 
h$ sea Jprcezo. There was no great variety of soil, 
fcs it was mostly dark brown, and when dry extremely 
t strongly charged with salt and in some places had a 
^fixture of limestone. Under the surface soil v&as a 


Chafer VIII. 
Land 

Administration. 

The British. 

Alihdg, 

1840 - 1862 . 


ontirely/^|tb 
climate ' ' ' 
hot 

WQfit -,>71 

Near th& .. 
hard, vjR&i 
consid 



stratum df fenn-liqnid mud, Near the hills the soil wa$ lighter in 
colour, crumbly, and sweetened by the. hill draiiftige. White 

and red were the only produce. The land was never ploughed. 

i_ j. ___ p -t i p it _ _ x_ t __ _ • w__ 


but here 
Hie chief 
dams, 
high 
be renew 




$re a few clods of earth wero turned with a pickaxe, 
and expenso were tjie making and mending of the 
’field was surrounded by dams from two to four feet 
ing.to the distance from the creek. Those dams had to 
every.year and kept in repair as long as the crop was on 

l'r ‘ T_ 3 J .*x ’ • 1_1 ' j. _i 1, ~ 


the grating ■ In addition me main embankment along tho creek 
had to in order, and during spring tides had to be watched 

dayanA ” 

Be: 


gram; 
Is. 6d 



Aahnost the whole of the Government rental was taken in 
t %Cre no fewer than fifty-nine bigha rates varying from 
^ V. 12 - Rs.9-14-2). 3 Mr. Jones*survey was Carried 

out on A ijystetn in some respects the same as the Deccan survey. 
The measurements^-showed 11,977J acros or an increase of 1577£ 
acres over the fortfist estimate. 4 The rice land of each village was 
divided into plots' called Ichots , or lumps, ancient divisions whose 


« 

ii S. 7 


•Btnn.'Gvfc 
>Ti 

deptendedo* 
tobe undir 
■ ' * The whole 
or 10,400 acre*, 
these khdrdpdt 
at 19,244 acres, 
fifty* six and their 

d 653—2^ 


. > 



ehmary 1857, Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 155. 

Or four-fifths of an acre. In efery year the revenue 
land which an inquiry at harvest time showed 
of 13th Deer. 1851, lom. Gov Sel. CXLTV.^10. 
tract was according to the records 13,000 
In the Underi survey xq 
,In number ana their 

on#**** - 
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The British* 
Al 
1840 


AUbdg, , 
0-1852. 


;.we^> superintended and tested by a sd^p 
‘ v. $£ the Agent’s secretary or daftardar, thf 
< * .jfo Hearn the Agent's head clerk, who w 

* tterying out thfe survey. Of the four 
included soils not li&ble to be flooded by salt 
a -sweet surface stratum of, considerable «ddpth* 
xiCe and thd-white or best salt rice were alone ^ 
class soil-was exposed to salt water and suffe^ 
dose to the surface. It yielded red rice with^ 
pf ■tyhite. The third class soil was frequently 'in 
'and was mixed with gravel; it grew red rice otkl 
close to the outside embankment, was constantly 

v never been brought under tillage. /The fifty-six^ 
were arranged in four groups, according to theft*; 
ascertained from the average of tho 3 ten previouk' 
group included twenty-two villages with -J^ths 

• patfide the bigha) of their entire area under tillage^ 
included twenty-seven villages with from ^^hs 

.»• bigha) under tillage; the third group included 
from yV^ s vrrtl 18 (-4-7 pdnds the bigha) unde 
fourth group included three 1 villages, of which not; 

(4 panels .the bigha) was under tillage. The faff 
shows that, though there wore nominally sixteen^ 
theib # were practically only seven rates : 

Alibdy Salt Land Survey Rates, 1852 . - 

4 tir 
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VlM-AUB a ROUP. 

1st ClflkoH. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

1 . 

ltfl. A. 

3 0 

Ha. a. 

2 8 

Ra. a. 

2 4 

II. 

2 8 

2 4 

, 2 0 

HI. 

2 4 

2 0/- 

r* 1 12 

IV. . 

2 0 

1 

1 12 

, W. 


m < 
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In introducing the settlement five points 
consideration, the pay of village headmen and ! 
inspection of damaged crops, field mark?, repaif 
ana the superintendence of embankments. 
Opinion that the headmen’s pay should not be jpA 
to the reduction in assessment. An average a£ 
in each village for ten years should, he thefti “** 
emoluments either fixed once for all or calc: 
the average bore to the year’s Government re 
duties extended over a group of villages 
with the deshpwnde’s taraf in the Decc$jg& 


& 


1 , < The AlibAg khdrdpdt composed of 56 kh 
of land successively wrestefffrom the sea and tu 
again divided into Jchots andthei 

14th* 




im 
feha 
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ineomlT^y^ 
struc^i^d the 
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the accountants 
from the esti: 

holder hait? 

or tdleoond> 
in their keep! 
of the revenue' 
at the rate'©f 8$ 
revenue, 
of their 
of BritifiTi 
Govern 
duties of 
estab 


salt land there only two ,$fc$se charges, ^Underi in -the 
north and Shrupwaja the «*a&; ' T&a&r. Ingm’i management • 

1 * ** $kUre charge of the yearly rent settlement, 

»4&tnaged crops and calculating what each 
preparation of the general village rent roll 
Lts and general secords pf every .village were 
y had nothing to do with tHe actual collection * 
pay was calculated on «the net land rental 
Cent •(!* man •the kb^ndi) Cm* the Government 
y years before the lapse of AngriaV state, half 
j under confi&cation, and since the •introduction 
i whole had teen oguallv divided between the 
*tibe accountants. Undt,r # British management the 
ilies of accountants were to help the in£mlatd£r , fc 
ying for atderk out of their sh^re oi the revenue, 
ad a man to help the regular clerks at the yearly 
tged crops. The members of tho two families 
the attacfimeht of ^ialf of their income was an act 
ected that the whole would be restored to them, 
i, they were of little use to Government, though, 
possession of the revenue records, they had 
knowledge and power Mr. Jones recommended 
ted shaie of their pay was not leBtored, the 
two families should ha\e a picterence "for vacant 
Accountants As regards the yearly inspection of 
& was of opinion that it should cease # except m the 
failure of crop in any particular field In a cptmtey 
d few stones it was n it easy to have good field 
ks seemed the oidy feasible way of marking the 
d banks were easily nrjuied i v removed, and some 
was required to pi event their being tampered with, 
is in order every landholder was bound, on the 
headman oi the village, to attend and help to repair 
ks“At high tides, Jts soon as any burst m the 
the villagers woie called and standing in the mud 
. the gap twenty or thirty yar3s to the nearest 
d. From t his plot long clods of mud wero dug 
left, and passed rapidly from man to man add piled 
work was httrd but seldom lasted for more than 
one who did not attend was fined, and the workers 
■h$ of liquor. This system worked well and 
ght, be continued. The practice of paying 
Bn to objection. But the cost was small, and, 
% money,* the expense would be greatly 
te money would be spent on liquor. In salt 
Wclaimed by Government, flio expense of 
ir was met by a special levy of one man 
> lands reclamed by private par§ <m» 
the cost from a special 

la Mr. tones' osto3^%e 

AfeluS t yttE 1 * #.. 
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Koldba 

Eub-Collectorate , 
1852-58. 


1837-1857. 



lonld be continued, 
man of rice.. In 

E l embankment 
ant undertake 
}£t tmrt of 
firft to-the land- 


extetirijg arrangements in private reclamations 
aaad the-reclaimer be a]Jcr^l"il& 4 )ew his. spec 
GWefcament reclamations, he-fhougnt that 
demand might be included in the rental‘and- 
to keep the dams in repair. Mr. Wingate 4* 
the expense,of repairing the embankments 
holders, they would be more alert in seeing thatf; repairs were 
properly carried out.* In this opinion Governtn^fcagreed, -and the 
practice of getting Vepairy .made through village /khthiprities and of 
paying iho workers by a draught of liquor was continued. ' 

The now‘"rates worked well. , In 1856 Mrid&eid vnotioes that 

“ ‘rnyv.-m i . 

jome so 



to pay 
the 



lender the low rates of assessment the pe 
independent that they teok it much to heart, beihg* . . 

their revenue by instalments instead of being aBdipStt^^ypay 
whole at once. 1 ■, , , ’ .'•'?$ 

On the 1st of October 1852 the Koldba Agqncv 
Underi and Revdafida together with the three subai 
BAjpuri, ani ‘Raygad, with a total area of about 1$ 
were formed into a separate charge uuder the nap£$ 

Collectorate of Koldba. This district contained 880J 
hamlets, and a population of about 278,500 souls 
density of about 200 to the square mile. The staple 
rice and timber. The rice was chiefly grown for ex 
lived* on ndchni, vari, and otter hill grains, for the 
the hill topS gnd sides were peculiarly suitod. Of 
arabk) laud about 2200 ivere devoted to garden crop&j 
22,00G to hill grains, and the rest 104,400 to rice. 2 

Of the state of Pen, Roha, Mangaon, and Mahdd|t^^^mi Mr. 
Davies* inquiry in 1836 and the beginning of the surrey^. 6 w 

details have been discovered. Though the survey whi tp^wfei-efered 

• . nnn __ jl _ 1 V .. •_ 1 jl 1 ''LjCt+z'lit 

TtS, among 
bowed an 
er Act 
tar fa , 
$*7-48 
from 
would 
rains 


land 602 


were 

Mfhda of 

"tD salt. 


. •»■< 

• W a i 


V.-M- 


'll' 



in 1837 Boems nover to have been carriod out, several 
them the house-tax, were abolished. 3 In ^ °41 the rev 
increase and the outstandings wore very smaliT'* In 1 
XIX. several taxes were abolished, among them a ci*4^ 
a fisher's or Kelt tax, and ahonoy farm. 5 In 1846 
the salt rice lands on the Ndgothna creek suffered ,*$ 
hightifles, that the Collector thought that special 1 
have to be taken to secure tho outer ejnbankments. 6 ' 
of 1853-54 failed and caused a considerable loss of reveh „ ., „ r v 
area declined, and tlic‘comniutation rates ha<| to redtuSJ^^ ^&wpt 

‘for a hurricane in November, the season of 1854s|!$'wuJjtrbsperoaB 
with an increase in tillage from 117, 159 1 8,479 bighds . 8 


1 Mr. Reid, Sub-Collector, 7th July 1856, in Bom. Gav^v&eVi >j&ec. 20. part 4 of 
1856, 14]^-1415. ' 

* Mr. Reid, Sub-Collector, 7tii July 1856, in Bom. Gov,' 

1395-1396, 1410-1411. Act VIII. of 1853, Notification" 

* Qov. Letter, 16th July 18G8, Rev. Rec. 867 of 183&854 

* Bafn. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842,14, 188, . . *> 

B TbAna Collector's File of Tazee, 11. 

* Mr. Law, GoUecrtor^S&b Januaiy 1849, 

7 Bom. Gfcv.*Rev. 

8 Bora. Gov. Rev. ReoM$& 480$ part 




4 of 1856, 
May 1853. 


59 . 
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In 1855-56 there was a considerable increase inland i^vepue 
owing to an averagf* harvest, high pnOM hf .grain, apd consequent 
inotease in the rates . 1 There was throughout* tjne 

season an unua!^ li TOlfi<tt^d •for grain chiefly rice, most of- which was 
exported^te alottg the Malab&r ceast. The district had 

lately largely by the opening qf several new lines of roads 

and the ouildlngfCt'^iree excellent pavod lanchng-pfaces on the* 
N dgothna creek? ^ /|n 1857-58 the rains were qbundaut and timely, 

Mr. Reid 
the kkote 

to remain in possession of their villages paying 
& ta8ar rates on a fixed assessment to Government, 
terms they please with the general body of 
,j through their degradation and the help of the 
* the khots # have reduced to \he most abject 
poverty. Nothing can well exceed their poverty 
ey of thdir rtioaus»o£ cultivation. The khots exact 
a produce rent, and this demand is often excessive 
r:of. grievous oppression. Wt.cn the people refuse to • 
demands, the civil courts provide a remedy by 
to commute his labour and rent demands, and 
ll^Sls, rice straw, and firewood, to a money payment/ 3 
Statement shows the fend revenue, the remissions. 
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wie mtruuuuwuu uj. -i-muui«u i’LuC 

have beehV^E^wed to remain in oossession of their villi 
according^ 

They xp.i 
landhoh 
mm 
depfci 
and'} 
a ]&b< 
and. the 
meet, 
alto 
his cl 

the onts^^lhigs, and the ^col I actions during the sixteen ye^rs ending 
1852-58{I|S*e three sub/divisions of Saukghi, R&jpurt, and Raygad. 

It appear^"fetflh Ihese details that tho government demand Varied 
little ddrihg this period, the highest amount being J?49,578 
(tie. -in 1838-39, the lowest £38,020 (Rs. 3,80,260) in 
184I-^S^^^| the avorago £43,J 28. (Rs. 4,31,280). Similarly there 
was li^&i$h&nge in the collections, tho amount varying from 
£3G,230^^^62,300) in 1811-42 to £40,109 (Rs. 4,01,090) in.. 
1840-41^Jii^if©raging £10,619 (Rs. 4,00,190). Remissions varied 
from 165071ft 1840-M to £8907 (Rs. 89,070) in 1838-39, 

and a^fW^H$^2039 (Rs. 20,390). Outstandings varied from £23 
|$t8-44 to £1714 (Rs. 17,140) in 185V-51 and averaged 

. r ». 

:Koldba L%nd Revenue J837-88 to 1852-63 . ^ 


ftBtato- 

sUto*- 


1887- 88 

1888- 39 

1839- 40 

1840- 41 

1841- 42 

1842- 48 

1843- 44 

1844- 46 


’MW... 

4,68,241* 
4,05,248 


*r» 


Outr 

stand- 

Col Ac¬ 
tions. 

Year. 

Rental. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 

Out- 
stand- 
in gs. 

Collec¬ 

tions. 

$*. 

Rs. 


* Rs. 

Rb. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

6689 

8,99,500 

1845-46 ... 

4,88,3V) 

32,747 

2943 

4,02,620 

9478- 

3,96,633 

1846-47 ... 

4,49,104 

47C4 

9903 

4,34,437 

1852 

4,11,708 

184*4S ... 

4,10,027 

18,688 

1894 

8,89,446 

1000 

4,61,690 

1848-49 .. 

4,31,925 

18,262 

4731 

4,08,932 

; 742 

8,62,304 

•1849-50 ... 

4,43,147 

6581 

7960 

4,28,000 

<4*0 

8,93,132 

1850-51 ... 

4,60,258 

8666 

17,136 

4,94,266 

-282 

8,81,664 

1851-52 ... 

4,23,983 

5496 

7011 

4,11,478 

2110 

4,06,629 

1862-63 ... 

4,00,90! 

18,668 

125* 

8,87,052 


EfiEj 


*#-r— 


1 Mr. Reid, Si 
1856, 1407 - l£08tf 
• Mr. Reid, Sill 
1856, 1417-1419 




1856, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Re©, 
r. Jter. of VML 

.See. 
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The*revenue survey was introduced into Kql4ba between 1854 
and 1866. Tfce first o£ the new'measurements and assessments were 
in. 1867 and 1858 in the petty 1 divisions of Reyd^nda and Under!, 
the present Alib&g. The next was Satkshi#r Pen in 1858, then 
RAjpuri or Rolia and MAngaon in f863, and lastly R&ygad prjd!ah£d 
ana MAngaon in 18(J6. . ; 

Revdanda, the so a them half of the present Alib&g, was surveyed 
between 1854 and 1$56, and assessed in 1856-57. 'At the time of 
the survey Rcvrlamla wt^ # bounded on ♦he north by the Underi 
sub-division*,, on the east by the Sagargad hills, • on the south by the 
Kundalikyb river or Rovdanda creek, and on the Vfastbx the Sea. The 
sea frontage stretched nearly fifteen miles from aam^Rjpreet about 
three miles north of the Jiown of Alibag to the largA;lp|p$ jRevdanda 
river. Along tbe coast was an almost unbroken bplt .Qpcoanut 
and botelnut palms about half a mile brbad. Behindfiie'ljyt of palms 
lay a wide stretfili of flat *riee land, apd beyond the rap fields rose 
the SAgargad hills 4 At the time of the survey, Revdahdal^d ei area 
of 54,235 aares, and seventy-Severn •villages of»Wh^^^4^rie were 
alienated. Of the who^e area, 53,502 acres belongi&d"ip Ih^sefyenty- 
fbur Government villages. Of these 24,223 acres Wert"'A&|kb]e and 
29,279 acres were hill or unarable land, including vilb&JS^ites and 
river bods. Of the arable area 13,075 acres were HGp- 'l^d,V2392 
garden land, 496 rain or late-crop land, and 8260 narkav^ upland. 
The jpites ^previously hi fore* included two parts, the ptfgnial^ssess- 
ment and^ additional cesses. The whole rental was the 

grain being commuted # to cash according to the marliet price of 
grain* in January and February of each year. 1 The O^pbal b^/ta 
cess varied from 1\ to 10 \ mans, and with extra cesses rosi? in'bome 
cases as high as 161 or even 7^ mans. But thes% were 

exceptional ; the average collections after deducting romfiudons were 
much smaller. Under the former system the revenue bpSd-fi|iCtUAted 
greatly, as remissions had varied from £62 (Rs. 620) 1^4:844-45 to 
£1614 (Rs. 16,140) in 1853-54. ,/V* 

Under the new settlement extra cesses ‘W^re abolish^ 
assessment of ten mans in place of ten and a half W-p8 jGjfi 
standard mnxiuiflin rate. 2 Th« commutation rate,i^i i fj 
money payment was to be calculated was fixed at, £T’l| * 
the khqyidi of twenty mans.* On this basis the hi 
was fixed at 14#. (Rs. 7), subject, to an addition 
in every 2s. (Re. 1) in the case of lands that yield 
In seven outlying villages, some of them n^ar tf 

and others in the extreme south-east of thej _ w _ _ 

highest acre rate wos reduced, to 12s. (Rs ; 6). iFor saHrlafids or 
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huls 
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1 Capt. Francis, 24th February ]857, Bom. Gov. 8©L X 
9 Mr. Hearn estimated the ac»« yield of the a best 
mans, Tne survey maximum grain rates were in the 
the gross produce, while the former rates at seventeen, 
seated about one-third of thetvhole outturn. Bozn. GoV. 

1 la1886-56 the commutation rate was fixed at£l 
past ten years showed that this rate amounted to 
and 1853 H wife only gri* " ~ 

a great reduction on 
£1 8s. (R* U). Bom, 



__ at fifty 
mie-fifth of 
■cesses repre- 
'46. 

„ average of the 
Rs. 13). In 1852 
jively, which was 
65 it was fixed at 
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khampatf), some o£ which were better than those of Panvel, the 
highest acre rate was 10*. (Rs. 5) iri place oft Os. (Rs. *44) in Panvel. 
In the few salt plots near the Roha creek, which were much exposed 
to tidal flooding, the^iighelt acre^ rate was reduced to 9s. (Rs. 44) - 
In Caflfain Francis* opinion, the small aifea of late crop or rabi 
land was in no way more valuable than in .other spb-divisions. 
For this land the Nasrdpur and Panvel maximum rate of 3*. (Rs. 14) 
was fixed. • 


As regards garden lands, cocoa-palms ^re-consftlerod to produce 
two crops, the nut’ and the juico. For these throe aclo rates were 
proposed £1 4*., £l, and 16.y. (Rs. 12, Rs. 10, and Rs. 8). • TI 19 last 
rate was confirmed to one village whose palm gardens wore fast going 
out of culti$B^on. Trees kept for tapping were charged an extra tax 
of 4*. (Rs, S5)i^ : This system fipd been in force in the Revdanda 
gardens sin 66" 1852, and had worked ^oll. Ifojji was extended 
existing.twe^On stills^and distillers would have to bo abolished. 1 

The garden tfgyeijue in 1855*50 amounted to £1635 (Jits. 16,350). 
Of this £i48f : (Bs. 14,310) were credited to land rovenue and £204 
(Rs. 2040), ptl -v&pcount of dhareba or liquor trade and other taxes, 
were credit^to excise. The survey rental under this head 
showed an increase of 85 per cent. The following statement gives the 
details : , 

-vi ■ 2-Vv Revdanda Garden Land Settlement , 1S57. 


■ :'W&: 

SravKv. 

• ■ • 

a 

'JoriL. 

• 

. , 

Land' ■ 

Revalue, 

i 

1 *•* 1 

Total. 

AsMu,’.?ment.* 

• 

Tree Ccm 

Present 

cultivation. 

Waste. 

Incased 

lunds. 

Total. 

Rs. .V 

1480B ■' <* 

I 1 *' * .MV 

Rs. 

16,949 

Rs. 

18,677 

* 

Rs. 

142 

S £ 

4- • 

Rs. 

14,DOG 

Rs. 

16,234 

Its. 

30,240 


The Up&fed or va rlms was of small extent. It was separately 

rked o 


assessed l>y fields marked off by means of the* map. As the land 
was for grass and loaf manure, it was charged from 2 \d. 

to <HL 4) an acre. 

j5ates showed an increase of £416 (Rs. 4160) or 4J per 
cent Z Umd revenue (£9211) of the preceding year 

(1855->fj@$ (Rs. 20,330) or 27 per cent above the average 

receipts the ten years ending 1855-56; and of £1816 

(Rs. 18portent above the average (£7811) of the past 
twenty 


l Tho exifl 
from all Bhi 
BhandAris 
bhatti and kdlatH. 
and Bold liquoSri 
where no tod 
license tax called 
literally largess or. 
o! 3*/. to 3 a,. [as, 2* 



4 k> liquor trade cess, or dhareba , a fee of 4s. (Jfo 2) levied 
Implemented toddy, and a license feu of 24'. (Re. 1) on all 
or. There were two taxuh on still h called marhai 
i was levied from thof^ Bhanddria only who diatilled 
was levied from distillers w’jo lived in V^Ugea 
it. —j^ 8 0 £ ^lib^g town paid n^apooial 
(Re. 1-Rs.2j and *oes$ called post, 
J^^JW*** to a «^i*yment 
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•following statement shows the effect of the survey: 


llcvdanda Settlement, 1857. 

t • 


• 

Land. 

r» 


SURVKY fjKTTLRMBNTf 


Tillage 

Wtote. 

Total. 

Lienor 
treua(4 k. 
a treu). 

Total. 

f f * 


' Jts 

Km. 

Its. 

its. 

Rs. 

Iticc . 


62,29] 

170» 

64,000 

i » a 

64,000 

Kul-o . 


.«&1 

20:i 

650 

a ■ a 

656 

Ojinlfii , ( .. 


33.577 

42‘) 

14,1100 

16, m 

80,240 

Uplands • . 

4 


r.2\ 

14PI 

• ■ a 

1474 

• • * Total 


77,174 

2802 

80,030 

16,234 

90,270 


The Under! sub-division, now the northern half of Alib&g, was 
surveyed between 1851 and 1850 and assessed in 1857-58. At 
the time of the survey, Underi, with an area of 113 square miles or 
73,281 acres, contained 130 villages, of which four were entirely 
and two were partly alii/uated. Of .the whole area 2390 acres 
belonged to the four alienated villages. Of-tha 124 Government 
villages fiftjt-sevon, with an arc?«i of acres* were the salt rice 

villages which had been surveyed in 1852-53 and whose lease “of 
twenty years was still miming. These were re-measured and the large 
plots or lumps, khols, some of which were as much as 100 acres in 
area, were broken into ordinary survey numbers and tbeir limits 
marked with stones. Of the rest 10,075 acres were Government 
8 WOQI 4 rice land, N30 acres were late or pulse, 876 garden,. 25,976 
uplaiidj ^3,189 unnrablo, and 101 alienated. Of the a&by-nine 
unsurveyed villages, nix^y-seveu were Government and two partly 
alieiufted. During the h^t live years of Angria's government 
(1836 \o 1810), the yearly collections averaged a little over A5000 
(Its. 50,000). During the seve’ijoeu years of British Cuanagemont, 
chiefly from changes in the commutation rates, the revenue varied 
from£3224 (Hs.32,240) in 18 Id-42 to £6000 (Us.60,000) in 1856-57- 1 
The existing settlement was based on a survey of Angria'fi. The 
areas were measured in higlias of about 31,811 square feet. But 
either the measuring had beou carol essiy^IXono or unregistered 
additions had been made to the arable area, as instead of 7786 
bighds of 31,844 Square feet the survey showed 9273 acres of 43,560 
square feet. 

The existing rates were uneven and in‘•many villages excessive. 
Though in some villages the high a rates were as low jps, 8 «. 
(Rs. 4), in others they were as high as 16} mansj which, at the 
commutation price of £1 10s. (Rs. 15) thc^ khaitdi, represented a 
cash oljha rate of £1 4.s*. lb/. (Rs. 12-3-0). While the survey was 
in progress (1855-1857), probably from the considerable rise in 
produce prices, liiuch waste land cvns taken‘for cnltivaijgp. 

The sixty-nine villages settled in 1858 were arranged in four 
groups.* The first-group included twelve villages with* highest acre 
rate of 15*. (11s. 7^) for rice or 17*. (Rs, 8 £) iivcludi^g me second 
crop. These were tlio SUral villages in the north, $^ioh were famous 
for their richness, yielding on each bigha tvofa 8 Jw Jckandis of 

thrashed grain worth from £4 to £5 (Rs. 4Q-Rs, $0), and by means 

-- - -,-;- r ,, » ‘t y ... T ■■>-= ' -- 

1 The commutation rates ranged from £1 If. (£U. fO&lft ItflLtO £1 10#. (Re. 15) in 
1357. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVlTl8a.‘ . - * .V* 
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Rcvas and M&ndva ports in easy communication with Bombay, 
lose reasons a special acre r&to of 15*. (Rs. 7U was imposed.* 


of the 

For tho.se reasons a special acre r&Lo of 15*. (Rs. was imposed 
Tho second class included a. group of*fnrty-1hri»e* villages charged at 
14.«?. (Bs. 7) an acre.\ Eight villages bordering on the Sagargad hills 
and not within easy roach of water wore placed in the third group 
and cflarged 12s. (its. 6) an acre. To the sourJi of thi$ third group, 
scattered among the spurs of the Sagargad hills" wore six outlying* 
villages most of them unreachable by carls. They were placed iu 
the fourth group with aiHicre rat<* of 10*. (lbs. 5)."* 

The assessment from these rates amounted to £5V>31 • {Rs.'56,310) 
of which £5391 (Bs. 53,910) fell to the lands under cultivation in 
1857 and £237 (Bs. 2370) to the waste. # The average collections in 
the twenty-two years before the survey wor^ £4798 (Bs.47,980)/and 
in the ten years before £*1805 (lbs. 48,(550). Compared with t.ho 


collections of 1857 the new* rales showed a reduction of £088 
(Bs. G880) or eleven per cenj, and compared will* the average of 
the ten years befoae tho survey, ail increase of £529 (Bs. 5290) or 
ten per cent. • * * • 

The area of garden lands was small, and, jis a rule, the gardens 
were neither so well shocked with cocoa palms, nor so fertile as those 
of Rovdauda. A maximum garden acre rate of £1 (Bs. 10) was 
proposed. The assessment at the new rales amounted to £322 
(Bs. 3220) against £59i (Bs. 3910) in 1857-58 and £380 (Its. 3800) 
the average c^f the past t*ui years. Besides this a tax of 4*\ (Bs. 2) 
was proposed for every trr^ tappe i for liquor. . • . 

The following statement .>h-'W>, ihr dTect 4 )f the survey : 

('ml'ri St'ff/ruii'ut, rsr.A # 


! •. 

1 

1 

| 

| Hire. 

1 

1 

j Late. 

'C ai del* 

Upland |Alienatwlj Total. | 

! 

i 

! ns 

i 

j n* 

Rs. 

lSs. : 

Km. , ItM 

1857 

: 60,my 

filo 

3013 

lit#** i 

! fiT.441 

1847 to 1857 


i ;.i« 

i :->02 

luwi i 

i 54,0'?:* ! 

Survey .. 

, .'»0,.il5 

s 

J 007 

. ;i4-2j 

i 

3->l ; 

1 

24.1 i 01,300 ! 


S&nkshi, including the present Pen and Nilgothna, was surveyed 
in 1855 and 1856 and assessed in 1857-58. At frho time of the 
survey Sankshi contained 178 Government and twenty alienated 
villages. Of the Government villages fifty-five were salj rice 
villages. Tlie survey showed an area of 176,920 acres of which 
14.533 were alienated. Of the re9t 32,92G acres were arable rico land, 
218 were cold weather or pulse land, 5 were garden land, 110,489 were 
upland, and 18,749 unartfblo, In the mahalkari’s charge the rent of 
the sweet rice lands was based upon a grain rate, annually converted 
into a money rej^wrf at ascertain fitted commutation price. But, 
except in a xerrv villages, fixed money rates had been introduced into 
the mamlatHar’s sub-division before the beginning of British rvile. 1 

Though the increased rates' which Mr. Law hefd introduced in 
1813-44 are said not to have been excessive, t£iey were accompanied 
with considerate remissions rising as high as £2500 (Bs. 25,000) in 
1845-46 and £1700 (Rs. 17,000) in 1848-49 and 18^2*53, and in the 
ten years ending 1857 averaging £717 (Rs. 7170). These large 

l Bom. Gov. Sel XCVI. 207. 
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remissions were to some extent due to the special uncertainty of 
the salt-rice cultivation, 

Ah Captain “Francis* opinion *Pcn’conld pay a higher rent than it 
had been paying for the ten previous years. Much of the land was 
in the hands of Br&hnruis and mVmeylendcrs who lived in Pen, the 
actual husbandmen r being (hoir tenants. Both the upper find the 
* under-holders seemed to make good profits. This was partly duo 
to the help given by the large salt works which yielded a yearly 
revenuo of aboitf £20,000 ( (Rb. 2,00,0Q0)*from places where no rice 
could grow; r and*supplied U well-paid form of labour to the husband¬ 
man whop tjieir field work was slack. Except in some of the farmed 
villages where thorc seemed to bo a'good deal of poverty, the husband¬ 
men were fairly off, living comfortably and considering a supply of 
liquor a daily necessary. 

Exclusive of the fifty-five salt rice ‘villages the 123 Government 
villages were arranged in 1 five groups. The first group with thirty- 
six Nitgothna villages, some of them near tho-crcftk and others within 
an easy distance of N&gothna, svero chntged a highest aero rate of 
14b. (Rs. 7). The second group, with a highest aero rate of 1 2s. (Rs. G), 
included forty-nine villages so mo round the towu of Pen and a few 
near the Apta creek. Of these thirteen in Nagothna wero inland, 
and the rice lands of some of the rest about* Pen were not so rich 
as those of Nagothna and Undrri. The remaining thirty-eight 
villages vfrro divided into three lower classes. A maximum rate 
of U)b 4 (Rs. 5) was levied on six villages on the borders of the 
Tungurtan putty divisinu of Pnnvel, whore the same rate had been 
introduced in 1857. A lpghest acre rate of l).*?. (Rs. 4£) was leviod 
on twfcnty-three villages in the Chatisi potty division frejn fifteen 
to eighteen miles north-cast of Pirn. And a highest acre rate of &s\ 
(Rs. 4) was introduced into nine wild villages separated from the 
rest, of the sub-division by a belt of the Pant Sachiv's territory. 

In the fifty-five salt rieo villages the highest acre rates fixed wero 
9 s. (Rs. 4|) and 8b. (Rs. 4), which seem to have represented a rise of 
about eight per cont^abovo the average colrcr^ions in the ten previous 
years . 1 A highest aero rate of 3b. (Rs. 1 J) was fixed for the small 
area, 223 acres, ftf cold weather or pulse lands. A highest acre rate 
of Gb. (Rs. 3) was fixed for garden land of which there were only 
five 014 s i x acres. All the uplands wertb measured and classified, 
and acre rates of Gd. and \\d. (as. 4 and 3) weref fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : # 

* Sdnkshi or Pen Settlement, [858. • 


-■- 

Year. 

Rioe. j Pulse. 

Carden. 

Upland. 

40 . . ■ 

Total. 

• 

1866-57 . 

1847*1867 

Survey . 

■ .. 

Rs. ] Rs. 

1,20,481 | 171 

1,15,426 136 

1,26,936 j 184 

*8. 

... 

io 

'■ras. 

6802 > 

5860 

6320 

Us. 

J,85.954 
1,21,411 
1,3?, 460 


Deducting remissions the average yearly collections from the 
seventy-two villages wider the in&mlatdar, during the ten years 
ending 1857, was £6966 (Rs. 69,660)Under* the rice rates 

1 Full details arc not available. The villages where Captain Francis made the 
comparison showed a rise from £4972 to £5368 (Ka. 49,720-Rs. 63,580). Bom. Gov. 
Sel. XCYI. 206*207. • 
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proposed in 1858 'the assessment amounted to £7573^(Rs. 75,736), .Chapter VIII. 
or an increase of about 84 per cent. Since 1854 tjie rise in prodmee Land 

prices, and partly pe^t a P s tljp certainty oF tenure which the revenue Administration, 
survey promised, had effused a marked increasoin tillage accompanied Tllc j^tiuh. 
by a steady rise in revenue from £7119 (Rs. 71,190) in 1853-54 to 
£7475 (Rs. 74,750) in 1854-55, £7490 (Ks. 74,96*0).in 1855-56, and 
£7616 (Its. 76,160) in 1856-57. When the survey was introduced 
only 284 acres of rice land remained waste. 1 • 

in Sankshi thorc were fifty-four klioti oSfarmed villages, eight of K h£ilsua£m 
them in the mamlaltiar’s and forty-sir in the mahalkari’s charge. 1 2860 , 

It was agreed that the kiwis should continue as over-holaers, taking 
their villages in lease for thirty years nt the survey rates. The 
grant of these terms was rnado subject to tlfe following conditions.. 

The khot was to take from the .peasant holders or dhdrrlcaris nothing 
more than the survey rates, and the peasant holder*was to have the 
same rights of mortgage and sdle as peasant holders in Government 
villages. The Ichol was to» give thf* tenants or Cultivators of his 
land a lease of their prosent holdings at rates not mow; than one- 
half in excess of tho survey assessment. Tw<5-tliirds of this amount 
were to be converted into a grain rent at the rate of one man of rice 
for every rupee of the tfurvey assessment, the remaining third was 
to be paid in cash. The khot was to sign an agreement in which 
these conditions Vere embodied, and ^which provided "that # the 
manager of tH& village should furnish security for the payment of 
tho year’s revenue, and thtit in villages where there jyeVe several 
sharers in the A-fto/ship, each sharer on succeeding should fumish 
the sprite security. Where there was more than one sharei* in a 
hhotslnp, *it W£S provided that the sharers should, subject to tho 
Collector’s approval, chooso a manager who should take charge of 
the affairs of the village for one year. The other members were to 
succeed in yearly turn. If any member was unwilling or unable 
to servo in his turn, the rest were to chooso a manager. 

In the case of all the demands pf tho khot were limited 

to fifty per cent over the Government demand. Op to this limit 
Government engaged to help tho khot to recover his claims. The 
khots strongly opposed this limitation of their profit to fifty per cent. 

But some limit to their demand was necessary for the well-being 
of the tenants, fifty per cent was a large margin of profit;, and 
the khot gained greatly by having the help of Government in 
realising his claim^ 

Nngothna Khoti Village Settlement , 1800. # 
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St'RVKV. 

_a- 
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Rabi 
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garden. 

• 

Varbcu. 

Total. 

Rice. 

Rabi 
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Total, 



Rs. 

Us. 

Re. 

Rs. 

Rb. 

Re. 

Hh. 

Kb. 

1856-57 

8 

1530 


221 

1751 

1772 

... 

524 

2200 

1856-57 

46 

_• 

80,737 

26 • 

774 

31,537 

29^94 

80 

2301 

82,474 

Total . . 

54 

32,267* 

26 

905 

33,288 

31,766 

89 

• 

2915 

34,770 


1 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 208-209. 
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R&jpuri, corresponding to the present Roha and part of M&ngaon, 
wa^ surveyed* betweeif 1855 ^ihd .1 8*58 and assessed in 1862-63. 
Bfesides the petty Eastern division of Niz&mpur^which was separately 
surveyed and settled in 1862, it Jiad 2*?8 villages of which Bix were 
wholly and one was paftly alienated. Of the Government tillages, 
about two-fifths of the 132*in the mamlatddr's charge and all but 
nine of the 100 in the Tala mahdlkari’s charge were held by revenue 
farmers or Hots. Under the previous system all were assessed (1862) 
at a grain rent ctf&muted p*to a cash payment at a rate fixed from year 
to year according to the market price of grain. • Though not so well 
supplied %vifh markets as the Alib&g villages, the Rdjpuri rice lands 
were noted for their fertility. As* much as three khandis an acre 
were occasionally grown, and two kliandis was an ordinary crop. 
^This at the high prices that were ruling at the time of survey (about 
Rs. 25 a kharn{i) represented an acre outturn of £5 (Rs. 50). The 
richness of the R&jpuri rice lands was mainly due to the lulls whose 
drainage furnished an abundant supply qf water.* The Roha valley 
was rcinarlTqJbly fertile and well watered, and" the town of Roha 
was an excellent market from which nee went to Bombay and to 
the Ratn&giri ports. Tala had some rice lands of notod fertility, a 
market of its own, and boat stations at J^landiid on the Janjira 
creek and at Goregaon in M&ngaon. Of the 232 villages settled 
in 1863, the whole lands of two were submerged, mid only the village 
sitcf*of a third remained.• Twelve were salt rice tillages which 
were 'assessed at 10$. and i)s. (Rs. 5 and Rs. 4£) tho acre. The 
remaining 217 villages wore arranged in five classes. Of thirty 
villages placed in the first class with a highest acre rate of 15$. 
(Rs. tho rice lands were very fertile, and tho villages* were 
within five miles of Rolia. The second group included Bixty-four 
villages with a highest aero rate of 14s. (Rs. 7). They had very 
rich land and lay some of them between six and ten miles of 
Roha, and others round Tala and along the Revdanda and Janjira 
creeks. Tho third group of eighty-on e villa ges, with highest acre 
rates of 12s. and 13$f (Rs. b and Rs. 6£), lay cast of the second group, 
for tho most parkin the centre of the sub-division. The fourth group 
of forty villages had highest «,cre rates of 10$. and 11$. (Rs. 5 and 
Rs. 54), and the fifth group of two villages had ahighest acre rate of 
8$. (Rs. 4). 1 These forty-two villages of*the fourth and fifth groups 
lay in the wild lands close to Niz#.mpur, far from market and not 
easy to got at. Foy late or pulse lands a highest acre rate of 2$. 
(Re. 1) was proposed. There was a considerable area of upland 
tillage in some of the hilly southern villages near Janjira. This 
upland cultivation was of no special val\^e, there was no 

market for the grass, acre rate* of 6 d. (as. 4 ) foioraijjary and 4 
(as. 8) for tho wilder villages were proposed. • • 

The following Statement shows the feffect of the survey : 




l Major Frauds afterwards changed these rates by the addition of an eighth (os. 2 
in the rupee?,, raising them to the following totals. For the first group Rs. 8-7 ; for 
the second group Rs. 7-14 ; for the third group Rs. 7-5 and % Rs. 6-12; and for the 
fourth group Rs. 6-3 and Rs. 5-10. Bom. Gov. del. LXXIV. 9. 
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Rdjpuri Settlement, 1863. 


Distmot. 

COLLECTIONS, I8(J1 02. • • ScaVET AS8ES8MKK1^1803. & 
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Under the former system, chiefly from changesin the commutation 
rates, tho revenue had varied greatly frofn year to year. In the 
twenty years ending 1861-62, the highest collections were £20,000 
(Rs. 2,00,000) in 1859-60, when the commutation *\be was fixed at 
£2 8s. (Rs. 24) the khandi, wlfile, in 1854-55, only live years before, 
the collections amountod «to » £11,£00 (Rs. l,1/j,000) when the 
commutation rate seems to have been about £1 (Rs. IQ).* Compared 
with the previous year (1801-62) tho effect of tho survey settlement 
was a reduction of £1 176 (Rs. 14,760) or 8 per cent; compared with 
the avorago of ten yeats before it was an increase of £444 (Rs. 4440) 
or 2'9 per cent; and compared with tho average of twenty years 
before it was an Acrease of £2144 (Rs. 21,440) or 16 per pent. 

The potty division of Nizarnpur in Rdjpuri was surveyed in*l856 
and assessod in 1861 -62. * It was bounded on the no^tlf Hy h chain 
of hills running west from the Sahyddns, on tlie east by the 
Sahyddris, on the south by the Rdygad sub-division, and on tl/u west 
by the mdmla^ddr’s division of Rdjpuri. Of tho eighty-nine villages, 
eighty-one were Government, and one whole village and half the 
revenues of seven others were alienated. 1 2 The road from Ndgothna 
to Mahdbaleshvar, which passed through some of the western 
villages, was (1862) the only track fit for carts. A branch line 
was being* made joi.ih.^-Nizampur with tho^main road. Produce 
could be taken to market along numerous bullock tracks. The 
town of Roha, about seven miles from some of th» western villages, 
was the chief rice market. Part of the rice crop was carried to 
Goregaon and Malidd frogi south Nizarnpur, and a smaller quantity 
found its way froln the villages under the Sahyadri hills up the 
Pimpri pass to Poona, but tlie Pimpri road was so bad that this 
line was seldom need. Little grain was sold at Nizarnpur; the bulk 
of the produce went to \he Goregaon, Mahdd, ai\d Poona markets. 

Compared with the earlier surveyed spb-divisions, Nizarnpur showed 
very large fluctuations in revenue during the twehty years ending 
1860-61.* These fluctuations were caused by changes in the yearly 
commutation rates. The years 1852-58 and 1859-60 were striking 
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1 The rate for R&jpuri has not been found. It was Rs. 11 in Underi and Rs. 9 in 
Niz&i&pur. Bom. Gov. Sel. 3JCVI. 183, 353. 

2 At the time of cession (1818) Niz&mpur contained 83#villages; three villages 
received from the Pant Sachiv were added in 1829*30, and three more -were added in 
1844-45, after the lapse of Angria’s state. Bom. Gov, Sel. XCVI. 345. 
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instances of these fluctuations. From nearly # the same area the 
collections on account of rice land in 1859-60 were £4783 (Its. 47,830) 
compared witti £2468 (Its. 2^()80j in 1852-53, The commutation 
rate had risen from 16k. (Us. 8) the khuwli Jin 1852-53 to £2 4k. 
(Us. 22) in 1859-00. 1 * 

The survey settlement was the first revision of assessment since 

* Nizd.nipur came under British management. 'The land measurements 
shown in the accounts were those of a survey said to have been 
made in 1784-86* by one •Goviuclriiv, *tlft mamlatdar of Itajpuri. 
His assdssnfent t^as originally in grain, and was continued in that 
form, tike fiaymenjis being fixecj by yearly commutation rates. 
The revenue survey, showed.a largo moreaso in the area of rice land, 
caufJgd by the spread <of rice tillage since the former survey. 
Without roads and with no local market Nizampur was incapable 
of bearing any lygh rate of assessment. Some parts were much 
better than others in regard to distance from market and ease of 
export. The villages n^ur the Mahd^alq^hvar ro?id were in tho most 
favourable position, They were generally nearef the Uoha market 
than the rest, and had the advantage of the Mahabaleshvar road for 

• cart traffic. Those with Nizampur and a few villages round it 
formed tlic first class, with a highest acrcw rate of 12k. (Us. 0). 
Villages bordering on the first class villages formed the second class, 
with a highest aero rate of lO.v. (Us. 5). Villages between the second 
groiq* and those under the •Saliyadri hills formed the third class, 
with a .highest acre rate of 8s. (Rs. 4). The fourth class, consisting 
of villages lying underlie Sahyadi is, were charged a highest acre 
rate of 0k. (Us. 3) or 50 per cent less than the rates levied on 
villages near tho MaMbaleshvar road. The rough country, the 
distauco from market, tho bad aliiuatc, and the injury clone to crops 
by pigs and other wild animals, seriously affected the value of land 
in this part of the sub-division. 

’ Tho late or rabi land was scanty and poor, and generally uUBuifcetl 
to the growth of tho better cold weather xcaps. The highest acre 
rate was fixed at 2k. (Tic. 1). 



1 Nizampur Yearly Commutation Rate , 1851-1S61. 
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18 

21 
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12 
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! 1859-00 

22 . 

27 

22 

185H-54 

12 
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13 

1800-01 ... 

18 ** 

w 23 

20 

1 854-65 

• 9 

12 






1855-56 
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16 

13 




4 1 

1866-57 

15 

18 

15 

Average ... 

14 

17 

14 


The commutation rateB of 1859-bU were excessive and did much mischief by forcing 
i.olders to mortgage their land. Major Francis (44 of 21st January 1862) wrote, 
‘ 1 know that a large number of holdings were mortgaged to raise the money 
required for the year s rent. It is to be feared many uf them have passed for ever 
into the hands of the iqoneylender, for it iB seldom that a husbandman can free 
himself from d#bt when once fairly in the lender's books. ’ Bom. Gov. Sel, XCVI. 349, 
353. 
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The upland, or various, though extensive, was useful only for 
tillage as there wa$ ho market for grass. ln # three villages whoso 
upland was specially productive, sin*aero rate of 9(6 as.) was 
fixed; in the rest th^g'ate w*s Gc/.(as.4). 

The following statement shows tile effect of % thc survey : 


Nizeimpur Settlement, 4802. 
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31,470 

032 
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This statement shows a decrease of over £100 fils. 1000) in the 
assessment of the •cultivated area compared with the average 
collections during the ten pTevibus years. But tlfe rental of wasto 
laud in villages held by revenue farmers or Ichots rifised the new 
assessment about £200 (Us. 2000) over past payments. 

Except in a few respects, the villages held by revenue farmers or 
1 cl tots in Nizdrapur were settled on the same system as in Nagothna. 
One of the chief differences was that, at the joint request of the 
revenue farmers and their tenants, the tenants' payineuts were Jfixed 
entirely in cash instead of partly m cash and partly in gnpia. .Major 
Francis thought that this change would i>e of advflntago to the 
people, as it would free thorn from interference and from poSsibly 
unfan* giftin measurements. Under a system of cash payments the 
It hot was little more than an accountant, collecting rents at fixed 
periods and having no control over tbo tenant’s grain. A second 
point of difference was, that, unlike Nagothna whore they were 
allowed an uniform profit of fifty per cent, the Nizampur khols were 
allowed a profit of fifty per cent on rice and of thirty-three per 
cent-on uplands. A lower scale of prctfit was fixed for uplands, 
because the crop was uncertain and the return for labour less than 
in rice land. 

Iiaygad, the present Mahad and part of Mdngoon, was surveyed 
pud settled in 18(i>-(i(!. It included three divisions, Mahad, Gcfregaon, 
ajjd Birvildi. Though abounding in hills and in many parts rough 
and rocky, R&ygfid had on tho whole fair facilities for transport 
and export. Mahdd anft Birvridi were crossed by the high roads to 
Sritara and Mahilbaleshvar, and there wore brahch roads running 
three miles from Iif)vara«to Goregaon* and six rail^s from N&ta to 
Mahrid. There wfcre also several boat stations among them Dasgaon, 
Goregaon* Mah&d, Chimbava, and Var&ti, which together placed 
the greater part of Mahrid arid Goregaon within easy reach of water 
carriage. Birv&di had tho advantage of tho Mahtfbaleshvar and 
Satrira roads,* but had no boat station. *The petty divisions of 
Kondvi and Vineri wftro also without roads, and many of their 
villages were very distant from a market or borft station. Much of 
the produce waa taken from L&fcvan and the neighbounng villages 
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to Dapoli in Ratudgiri. The rice lands wore particularly fertile, 
especially near Mahsid, Goregapn, and JBirv&di, r ^here most of the 
land bore a riOh second crop c*f pulse. 

'During tho twenty yoars ending 186«!>-65 the land revenue had 
greatly increased. This increase'was specially markod- in.. Mahad 
where it had risen from £0078 (Its. GU,780) in 1815-46 to £8603 
r (Its. 86,030)'in 1801-65, and in Gorogaou where the increase was 
from £4070 (Rs. 40,700) in 1845-40 to £6590 (Its. 65,900) in 1864-65. 
In 1865 the Gorogaon revenue from rige rlouo was £470 (Rs. 4700) 
in excess of.^he total average payments during ttye ten previous years 
(185 '.-1864)j. This increase in both the divisions was chiefly on the 
rice lands. It was Clue to the extremely high price of rice which had 
enabled the commutation fates to be fixed as high as £3 (Rs. 30) 
the Ithandi. 


In Major Waddington's opinion those two divisions wore over¬ 
taxed, especiallyT^orogaon' whore thoaverage aero rates were 11*. I \d. 
(Its. 5-9) compare^ with x 9s. 7(Its. 4-13) in Mahad. In Birvfidi 
the commutation rate iii 1865 was as high as £2 15s. (Rs. 27$) the 
kkandi. But this rate applied to only 65 out of tho 131? v illagos. Of 
the rest 66 had, for many years, paid an unvarying rate of £1 8 s. 
(Rs. 14), and the other throe villages wore assessed at a fixed payment, 
ukta thardv. The rice rental varied from £31-26 (Rs. 34,260) in 
1845-46 to £3558 (Its. 35,580) in 185 1-55 and £1443 (Rs. 44,430) in 
1864.65, and the average acre rate for rice land was 6s. 10 \d. 
(Rs. 3- <[).*. Jn 1865, tho rental of the Birviidi uplands was only £1264 
(Rs. 12,640) oh 88,057 acres or 3j|d. (as. 2J) the acre compared with 
7jj'7. [as. 4-11) in Gorogaon and 5$d. (as. 3-8) in Mahad. Major 
"VVaddiugton thought that Birvadi could bear an increase of 
assessment, and proposed an 4 average rice acre rate of 7s. 3d. 
(Rs. 3-10) and an upland rate of 4 d. (as. 2-8). Of the 314 villages 
seventy-five were peasant held, 234 were held by revenue farmers, 
and five were alionated. Of the khot villages ten were share or 
shardkati and six were special service or izafat. The following rates 
were introduced into 3*10 villages, seventy-nvo of them peasant held, 
234 khoti , and one alienated. Of these 310 villages three had no rice 
land. The remaining 307 wore arranged in seven classes. The first 
class with a highest acre rate of 18 s. (Rs. 9) included six villages 
round Mah&d and D&sgaon, which were close to thp creek and whose 
soil was specially rich. The second- class with a highest acre rate 
of 16s. (Rs. 8) included thirty-three villages whose soil was a little 
less rich, among them' Birvddi and Goregaon and villages within 
three miles of Goregaon, Mahdd, and D&sgaon, and near the creek 
or highroad. The third class* with a highest ucre rate of 14*. 
(Rs. 7), included* fifty-nine villages, some within thr^ miles of 
Birvddi and on the road, and others from three to six mKes from 
Mahdd, Ddsgaon, of Goregaon, or from three to five miles of water 
carriage. The fourth class with a highest acre rate of 12*. (Rs. 6) 
included forty-eight villages from six to eight miles from Mah&d or 
D&sgaon, and from five to six miles from Birvfidi and Goregaon, 
and a few better placed villages of inferior soil. The fifth class, with 
a highest fibre rate of 10*. (Rs. 5), included ferty-nine villages. 
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They were PoUdpur and Vineri and villages within three or fdur 
miles o£ those places ; also villages adjoining those of» 9 class six but 
further from the roads or from water carriage. The sixth class, with 
a highest acre rate of 8s.*(Rs. 4), included seventy-six villages 
within sjy miles of Vineri and Pol&dpur, or near the Sahyddris not 
far from the road and generally close to the tillages of class five. 
The seventh class, with a highest acre rate of 6*. (Rs. 8), included 
thirty-six wild villages between Vineri and Polddpur, and between 
the Mah&baleshvar and Sdfdrft roads under the Sahyadrig, or to the 
north of the Sdtdra road and below the Sanyddns. * { 0 

The garden land* were only a-few acres in “six vilTages. The 
chief produce in some were befel and a* few coCoa-palms, ancL in 
others plantains and sugarcane. Maximum acre rates of* £1. 
(Ra. 10) for betel and cocoa palms, and 12s. (Rs. 6) for other garden 
pro dude" were proposed. - • • 

There were some very fine cold weather vegetable lands along the 
S&vitri at Mahdd and Ddfgadh, in Which rich crops of* pulse and 
occasionally of gram and tobacco were raised. For*this land a 
special rate of 4s. (Rs. 2) falling according to circumstances to 3s. 
(Rs. 1J) and 2 s. (Re. 1) was proposed; for the uplands acre rates of 
6d. (flw« 4) and 7id. (a*. # 5) were fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

‘ Rdygad Svrvty SfUlemeitt, I860. ** 
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These details shpw a. fall in the survey assessment of £858, 
(Rs. 8580) or 4 per cent, compared with the revenue in 1865, and a 
ris0 of £2185 (Rs. 21,850) or 12 per cent, compared with the 
average payment in*the ten years ending 1865/ 


* r 


l l&ygad Settlement, 1866. 
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•In 1872 the twenty years' lease granted by Mr. Jones to the salt rice 
or Jch&rup'it ,pillages of Alibdg came to an end. These lands had 
been re-measured in 1856-57, when the former large lumps or plots, 
kiwis, were broken into ordinary survey numbers and the limits 
marked with stones. OF 1 3,269 acres 12,561 were arable andi 7 05 were 
iinassessed ,-wasfq, Of the arable land all except 786 acres were 
under tillage. During the twenty years of Mr. Jones' settlement 
(1852-1872) the salt villages had prospered. 1 The value of rice, 
their staple product, had-risen nearly threefold from 17a. (Rs.8£) 
tin .-khaudi tn T&52 to £2 i Os. (Its. 25) in 1872. The number of 
ploughs'haVl fallen, from 190 to 128. But under other heads the 
returns showed a considerable advance. Tho number of people had 
risen from 6948 in 1852 to 9200 in 1872 or 82 per cent; houses 
from 1453 to 1714 or 18 per cent; Ijve stock from 446 to 2890 or 
435 per cent; and carts from two to eight. During these twenty 
years, of n total oi £904 (Us. 9610) N>1‘ remissions £798 (Rs. 7980) 
were granted during ^he first year of the settlement (1852-53). 
During 1h£ ten years ending 1872 the remissions amounted to only 
£8 (Its. 80). The area of land paying assessment varied little, 
and since the year 185 !• tin* yearly increase and decrease had never 
been more than 200 acres. 

Tho supply of fresh water was still extremely scanty. Only 
Hovou villages had wells or ponds. In many cashes drinking water 
had' to be earned two lftiles. Made roads from’ the Revas and 
Dliurffintar piers crossed the tract westward to Alibdg, and a cart 
track running north and south, from Revas to Poindd, passed 
through nearly all the western villages. Hoads were hardly required, 
as the creeks which interlaced the surface were navigable for small 
boats at high tide. 'Flic neaVest local market was Alibdg about 
twelve miles to the west. But there was little trade with Alibdg, 
as it was more convenient to send the produce by boat either to 
Bombay or to Nagel linn. A small quantity of salt was made in one 
village, and in eight villages there won^stills for the manufacture 
of palm liquor. Thfc right of making liquor was sold every year by 
auction and in 1872 yielded £560 (Rs. 5600). Most of the liquor 
was for local use. 

In 1872 the classification of the soil was revised on the system 
adopted in the. Tharva salt lands. The new acre rates were 10s. 
(Rs. 5) for first, class villages, 9s. (Us. 4£) for second, and 8s. (Rs, 4) 
for third. Villages bordering on sweet rice lands were placed in 
tho first class ; those between the first clUss and the creek were 
included in the second class; and thoso near the mouth of the creek 
and most exposed to salt water in the third class. These rates were 
the same as had been introduced in the neighbouring 'oalt lands of 
Uran in Thdna. The quality of the soil, the style of tillage, and the 
products of both were alike, and both districts were almost equally 
well placed as regards distance from Bombay. 2 The last class 
included two islands some distance from the mouth of the creek, 
which were much exposed to flooding duriflg the raips. 


1 Mr. Ashbur&er, 30th January 1873. Bom. Gov. Sel. CXLIV. 1. 
9 Mr. Gibson, 1872, Bom. Gov. Sel CXIJV. 7. 
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The following statement shows the effect of tho new rates ; • 


Alibdg Salt Land SeUlenlent, 1S5J tthd 1872. ^ 
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Including tho very small area arable wastes wliicll il brought 
under tillage would yield a rcTilal of 121- (Jls. 210), the increase in 
the total payments was £1100 (11s. 1 1,000)* The average acre* ratp 
was raised from 4s. Gfd. to §s. 21(7. (11s. 2-4-b lo lls. 13-1-5) or an 
increase of about J35 per cent. Tho percentages .increase in the 
different classes was 51 per Cent in tho lirst, Cl in the second, and 
28 in tho third. • • „ \ • 


The following statement 1 shows the chief changes fti remissions, 
collections, and outstandings, since the introduction of the revenue 
survey. It appears from these details that the Government demand 
rose*from £47,300 (Rs *4,7d,O0O' m 1854-55 to £G<>,9dtf (Rs. G,9<),330) 
in 1877-78, and collections from £4(>,2;3-l (Rs. 4,62,o40) to £09,869 
(Rs. 6,98,690)^f)uring the same period remissions fell from £1075 
(Rs. 10,750) to £64 (Rs. 610) and outstandings from £73 iRs. 730) 
to £26 (Rs. 260) : . 

Kohihu S.Hh uu'/if /{ciuftii, ISoo- 1878. • 
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1 Supplied (f880) by Mr. W. G. Harrison of the Ratfl&giri Survey. 
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SECTION V. —SEASON REPORTS. 

The following ia a summary;of the chief available season details 
d tiring the thirteen years since Koldba ■vyas madu a separate district. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall of 64*91 inches was favourable and the 
rice and other crop^ wore cf a full average. Except some cases of 
cholera in Alibag, brought by Pandharpur pilgrims, public health 
was good. The land revenue for collection amounted to £72,747 
(Rs. 7,27,470), £3 ('Its. 30} wero •remitted, and £79 (Rs. 790) left 
outstanding. The khandfi of rice (1320 lbs.) rope from £2 8#. to £2 
ll.y.*3d. (Rs*. 24- Rs. 25-10), 

In 1869-70 the.rainfall .of 87*82-inchos was sufficient and the 
hardest was on the whole favourable. Excopt slight outbreaks of 
cholera in Alib&g, Pen, and Roha, public health was good. The tillage 
area rose from 4(J3,170 to 464,701 acres and the land revenue from 
£72,747 to£72*763 (Rs. 7,27,470 - Rs* 7,27,630), £13 (Rs. 130) were 
remitted, and £6 (Rs. 60) left outstanding. The Tchandi of rice rose 
from £2 11s*. 3 d. to £2 \Gs. 9rf.*(Its. 25-10 - Rs.28-6). 

In 1870-71 the rainfall of 75*21 inches was seasonable and 
sufficient. There were several cases of cholera, but the disease did 
not spread. The tillage area rose from 404,701 to 466,803 acres and 
the land revenue from £72,763 to £72,997 (Us. 7,2 7,630-Rs, 7,29,970), 
£17 (Rs. .170) wore remitted, aud £85 (Rs. 850f left outstanding. 
The%c handi of rice fell from £2 10#. [)d. to £2 14#. dS. (Rs. 28-6- 
Rs. 2 7*-4/. • € • 

Im 1871-72 the rainfall,of 40 36 inches was short and capricious, 
and ill Alib&g and Pen the crops suffered considerably Cattle 
disoase prevailed in Mangaon. and Uoha, and there*was one bad 
outbreak of cholera in Maluid. The tillage area fell from 466,803 to 
465,334 acres, and the land revenue rose from £72,997 to £74,028 
(Rs. 7,29,970 - Rs. 7,40,280), £7 (Rs. 70) were remitted, and £6^ 
(Rs. 690) left outstanding. The Tchandi of rice rose from £2 14$. 6d. 
to £2 16#. 6d. (Rs. 2?i - Rs. 28*). — 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 72*95 inches was well-timed and 
abundant. Dengue fever was general, but caused little or no 
mortality, and in other respects the public health was good and cattle 
were fairly free from disease. The tillage area Jell from 465,334 
to 465,082 acres and the land revenue from £74,028 to £78,209 
(Rs. 7,40,280-Rs. 7.32,090), £1048 (Rs. 10,480) were remitted, 
£1016 (Rs. 10,400) of them on account of the introduction of revised 
rates in the Alib&g*salt lands, and £127 (Rs. 1270) left outstanding. 
The Tchandi of rice fell from £2 16#. 6d. to £2 8s. ^Rb. 28* - Rs. 24). 

In 1873-74 the rainfall of ?9 72 inches, though abundant, was 
irregular and the harvest was short. Public health was good and 
except in MAngaoiS cattle were free from disease. 'The -tillage area 
rose from 465,082 to 465,400 acres and the land revenue from 
£73,209 to £74,092 (Rs* 7,32,090-Rs. 7,40,920), £14 (Bs. 140) were 
remitted, and £182 (Rs. 1820) left outstandihg. Hie Tchandi of rice 
fell from $2 8s. to*£2 4s. 9d. (Rs. 24 - Rs. 2^6). 

In 1874-75 the Rainfall of 61-74 inches was exci&sive in Jane and 
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July and damaged some oi the crops. Public health was good and 
the loss from cattle # disease slight. The tillage area rose from 465,400 , 
to 468,156 acres and the land revdhue from £74,062 to £74,796 
(Bs. 7,40,920 - Rs. 7j47,96ff), £96 (Rs. 960) wore remitted, and £52 
(Rs. 520) left outstanding. The fchandi of rice rose from £2 4s. 9 d. 
to £2 (Rs. 22-6 - Rs. 24). „ * . 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 107*87 inches, "though unusually" 
heavy, was well-timed and the crops were fho finest known for 
seventeen years. In IVMuld, in TTuly, floods sflrept the banks of the 
S&vitri, and early id October in Roha, M&nguon, and -Muhad, ,\*ant 
of rain slightly injured the late crops. Cholera ^prevail* d throughout 
the district during the rainy months, anjl there were a few fatal cases 
of cattle disease in Pen, Roha, and Mangaon. The tillage ar ejl rose 
from 468,156 to 468,616 acros and the land revenue from £74,796 
to £74,826 (Rs. 7,47,960-Rs! 7,48,260), £58 (Rs.§80) were remitted, 
and £5 (Rs. 50) left outstanding. The 9 hhandi of rico roso from 
£2 8s. to £2 9 s. 3d (Rs. 2$ - IJs. 24-10). \ 

In 1876-77 the rainfall of 53*36 inches was scanty and unseasonable 
and the harvest was short. In every sub-division the fall was less 
than the average, and in Alib&g it was moro than a fourth less/ 
In July floods did damage in Maluld, and want of rain in September and 
October destroyed about half the upland crops in Mah&d and injured 
those in M angaB n. During the rainy season cholera prevailed at 
Alib&g and mUie surrounding villages and small-pox at Mah&d. 
In Alibag and Mangaon there were a few fatal cases oj eattle'disease. 

.'The tillage area rose from 468,646 to #71,005 acres. This land 
revQpu^fell from £74,826 to £72,423 (Rs. 7,48,260-Rs. 7,34,230), 
£2037(Rs. 20,370) were remitted, and £26 (Rs. 260) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of rice roso from £2 95. 3d. to £3 5s. (Rs. 24-10 - 
Rs, 324). 

p In 1877-78 the rainfall of 63*61 inches was seasonable and # 
sufficient and the harvest was on the whole good. The public health 
suffered from somewhat serious epidemics of pholera and small-pox, 
and a fatal form of cattlo disease was prevalent in Mangaon and 
Mahdd. The tillage area rose from 471,005 to 472,413 acres and the 
land revenue from £72,423 to £74,520 (Rs. 7,24,230 - Rs. 7,45,200), 
£64 (Rs. 640) were remitted, and £28 (Rs. 280) left outstanding. 
The hhandi of* rice rose from £3 5s. to £3 175. 9 d. (Rs. 324- 
Rs. 38-14). 

In 1878-79 thh rainfall of 144*87 inches "fell seasonably and the 
rice and other early grains yieldod a good ^harvest. The cold 
weather crops were muqb damaged by locusts. Fever was unusually 
prevalent ^luring the cold weather months and there were two 
outbreaks of rather mild cholera. The tillage area rose from 472,413 
to 473,819. acres. The land revenue fell from ,£74,520 to £74,314 
(Rs. 7,46,2dO-Rs. 7,43,140), and £4 (Rs. 40) were remitted. The 
hhandi of rice fell from £3 175. 9 d. to £3 4 s. 9d. (Rs. 38-14 - Rs. 32-6), 

In 1879-80 the rainfall of 74*52 inches was slightly below the 
average, but it was timely and well distributed." The monsoon and 
cold-weather oibpB were a little below the average. The number 
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of deaths from cholera was 129. Small-pox also prevailed slightly. 
.The season was otherwise healthy. Tho tillage area rose from 
473,319 to 47&,13g acres, and the land revenue from £74,314 to 
£7lj685 (Rs. 7,43,140 - Rs. 7,46,850), and £2 (TM. 20) were remitted. 
The khnndi of rice rose from £3*4«. 9'/. to £3 7s, 6d. (Rs. 32-6- 
Rs. 33.?). . # 

• In 1880-81* the Tain fall of 79’67 inches was somewhat below the 
average. Ret ween t.j^io 7 th of July and the 10th of September very 
little rain fell. „Thfi monsoon aiftl eohi-#oather crops yielded an 
jivezr'.go harvest-, • except rice which suffered from want of rain. 
There* wo lie thirty deaths from cholera. Small-pox also appeared 
occasionally. Otherwise llie season, was, on the whole, healthy. 
The Ijllago area roses fgom 475,1;»5 to 476,693 acres. The land 
revenue fell from £74,685 to £73,900 (Rs. 7,46,850 - Rs. 7,39,000), 
£95 i'Rs. 950) wgro remitted, mid £*l (Rs. 10) left outstanding. 
r rijo hhttmli of nee fell ffom £3 7*. to £2 11.9. 3d. (Rs. 33j - 

Its. 25-10). . / 

‘ • / , • • 

Tho following statement shows in tabular form t # he available yearly 

statistics of rainfall, prices, tillage, and land revenue, during the 
’twenty-nine veais ending 1880-81 : 
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C H A P T E II 

JUSTICE. 


I*X. 


Between 1819 and K430, for* purposes of ciHl and criminal 
justice, the three sub-divisions of Bihik&hi, RajjJuri,*and‘Rsjygad 
were under liatn&giri. In 1830^ Katn&giri wag reduced*to a sub- 
collectorate, and these three sub-divisions passed from Ratnagiri to 
Thana. Till 1840, when they lapsed to the British Government, 
the two sub-divisions of Underi and Revdanda were under the Angria 
chiefs. Under Act XVII. of 1844, these Lwo §ub-divisions w F ere 
embodied in British territory and brought under British laws. 
Justice was administered by (> a Political .Agent till, in 1853, the 
agency was abolished and the judicial administration “of the two 
sub-divisions transferred to Thana. Since 1853 the. Kolaba district 
has formed part of the charge of llie Thana District Judge. 

In Angria’s territory, under its native rulers, civil and criminal 
justice were roughly almost recklessly administered. 1 Kr.r important 
cases a general court ol justice was held lor a few hours on Sunday 
evenings nominally under the chief but really under the minister. 
^ v Petty cases were settled at Ah bag by a judge Qi* ?////( yndh ish 
^appointed by the lninisier, and i;« the district by the* sub¬ 
division^ officers. Oral evidence was taken in the presence of 
the parties $nd no record was kepi, except that in civil eases 
liual decisions were sometimes entered as ir.'»mnr;mda on loose 
slips of paper: The cases were summarily disposed of, underhand 
fees or kdrkuni paid to the subordinate court officials settling all 
* disputes. No arrears of business were allowed; the court continued 
to sit till •every case was Jicurd. Every decision was final ; there 
was no appeal. Actions for debt were not common as neither 
execution of decrees nor imprisonment for debt was .allowed. 
In criminal cases capital punishment was rare. Those vvlio could 
pay a heavy fine were yever imprisoned except for contempt or 
obstinacy, and those who could not pay underwent the oxtremest 
punishments short of mutilation. The forts wore the Angria’s prisons. 
They received their inmates for no specified term. The barred 
rooms in the Ivol.iba fort, though close and ill-aired were fairly 
wholesome but other prisons wore terrible dens. In the Underi 
or Hcnery fort a flight ctf steps hi(J by a trap-door led underground 
to a strogg*door which gave entrance to a room seven feet high and 
twelve feet in diameter, a. loathsome don swarming with vermin. 
About 1836, on suspicion of being concerned ill a gang robbery, 
fifteen persons were sent to this loat.isonn;, dungeon, and, in four 
months, thirteen of them died raving mad, from want of light. 
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1 Compiled from Mr. Courtenay’s letter 14th February 1^39 in Bmn. Gov. Rec. 
Rot Dep. 391, and Mr, J, M. Davies’ letter 22ud February 1841 in Bom. Gov. Rec. 
Pol. Dept. 1237. } J 
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air, 'and water. In 1840 the Political Superintendent, found two of 
' the prisoners qPive. The^ were reduced to skeletons and one of them 
was blind of an eye! Their livds had been saved by the death of the 
others and by being allowed to go pn thtf bastions for a few hours 
daily. Besides these two, twenty-two persons suffering f similar 
punishments r were taken out from other dungeons by the Political 
{Superintendent. 'I'hey had been denied water except for drinking 
and were loaded with tho heaviest irons; they were squalid and 
filthy, diseased and frightful to look aft Nothing was recorded 
agafri$t theinj* and no term of imprisonment had been fixed. They 
had been id Confinement from three to twenty years. 1 The charges 
against them were almost .forgotten, but it was admitted that 
none *of them had been guilty of worse offences than robbery 
and theft. They were of tho poorest classes and therefore unable to 
buy their relcaso, either by paying fines or bribes to state servants. 
They waited for some festive or joyous 1 occasion to bring them the 
chance of freedom« As /their sufferings wore disproportionate to 
the vague and unrecorded charges against tlifem, the Political 
Superintendent set them free. 

i 

There was a long established custom of providing female slaves 
for the chief, by condemning to slavery women, whether married or 
single, who had been guilty of infidelity or impropriety. Free 
intercourse between these condemned women and the male com¬ 
munity was encouraged in tie grossest manner ixTorder to rear a 
class of slaves A condemned woman wafe styled kulmini and her 
offspring Idea vlis or bastards. She was first made to pay a fine • 
according to Lor means, under penalty of being sent to jfclie^ort 
among licentious soldiery. After the fine was wrung irom her 
she was taken into tho chief’s household, or, if unsuitable for that 
purpose, was made to perform all sorts of out-door drudgery. 3 Others 
again who agreed to pay an additional bribe obtained a license to 
practise prostitution. Tho number of these female slaves at anyone 
time depended on the demand for their services. Their bffspring, 
fathered indiscriminately by tho court attendants, swelled the mob 
of tho chief’s followers. Tho male offspring sometimes obtained 
respectable men’s daughters in marriage, though this did not alter 
tho servile position of the husband. The daughters of slave women 
were kept in the chief’s residence and did not appear in public. 

Among minor pieces of injustico compulsory labour occupied att 
important place. On all public occasions the Kunbia or cultivating 
classes were obliged to work without wages. They were bound at 
their own cost to carry the state share of the grain to the appointed 


1 Of twenty-two prisoners who were confined on charges of robbery, one Agri had 
been imprisoned for twcifcy years ; two Kiitlikaris for twelve, six K&thk&ris for eleven, 
seven KAthkaris for seven, and two MarAthds for eleven years ; for theft one SutAr 
had been confined for twelve and ono MusalmAn for three years ; and for petty 
theft two women had been imprisoned, one for eight and the other for seven years. 

2 Mr. J. M. Davies mentioned (1840) an instance in which a woman besought him 
to intercede for her. Sin was condemned as a slave and had already paid a fine for 
being allowed‘to work out of doors. She was again threatened to be sent to one of 
the tort* unless she paid a further sum of Rs. 90. When the Dhfttawas consulted on- 
the matter his reply was that it was the custom, t * - 
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port, and to supply gratis a certain .quantity # of straw whenever *it 
? was wanted. They had to cut and carry a cerfcai n jpniHi ity of straw 
and reeds for thatching and occasionally to dig ponds and wet clocks 
* for shipping. They w*ire also made to contribute goats and fowls 
for the yonrly sacrifices, and on all occasions to supply vegetables, 
pulse, milk, whey, and butter. The fishermen "had thoir share of 
forced labour. Each boat had to make nine trips every season to 
Jtamnij, about five miles cast of Qfieul on tho wight bank of tho 
Knndalika creek, to fetch firewood for th^chief’s e^tab^ishmont, or 
pay a fine of 7s. (£ta.3£) on every trip less than nine. Other beats 
had to carry grain to Bombay under similar penalties. 

In 1853 there were three courts, at Alibag. Pen* and Mahad, imd 
the number of suits disposod of was 2806. Seven years later (1800) 
the number of courts was the same, but the decisions had risen to 
4158, the average duration of each case being one niRfttli and twenty 
days. In 1870 there were still only three courts, but the decisions had 
increased to 4G00, the average duration of cafcli being two months 
•and nine days. Jji 1874 there were three courts aud 1040 decisions. 
At present (1882), excluding flic court of the first class subordinate 
judge of Nasik who exercises special jurisdiction under section 25 of 
Act X * V. of 1800, the district is provided with three second class 
subordinate judged courts at Alibag, Pen, and JMaliad, with an 
average jurisdiw* h m.oy er 574 square mile*; and a population*of abtmt 
117,000, All these courts are under the jurisdiction of the '[liana 
'qdge. As regards their ordinary jnri.-.dief iqp, tho aveifige distance 
f ..i the Alibag, Pen, and iMahad sub-judgi^’ courts from theii* six 
lurt.he,%t villages is respectively fourteen, eighteen, and sixty miles. 

The average number of cases deeijed during the twelve 3 ’ears 
ending 1881 was 3075. Tho number of suits rose from tGOO in INTO 
to 4040 in 1874 ; from 1874 the number began to fall till it was as 
low as 3042 in 1880; in 1881 there was a slight increase to 8215. 

As shown in the margin, of the whole number of eases decided 
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during "the twelve years ending 
1881, 17*52 per cent have, on an 
average, been gfvon against the 
defendant in his absence. Except 
in 1873 and 1880 tlio proportion 
of eases decided in this way showed 
a gradual fall from 57*30 in 1870 
to 52*63 in *1874, 40 0 in 1877, 
and 37*5 in 18&1. Of contested 
cases* during tho twelve years 
eitdiug 1881, only" 14*20 per cent 
have been decided in favour of the 
defendant. Tha percentage of 
contested cases decided in favour 
of the defendant fell from 15*36 in 1870 to 9445 in 1873. In 1874 it 
rose to 16*44 aUd continued high till it fell to 7*49 in 1880 and again 
rose to 10*61 in 1881. In 110 or 3*39 per cent of 4 ho whole number 
of suits decided in 1881, the decree was executed by piffcting the 
plaintiff in possession of the f immovable property claimed. During 
the twelve y^ars ending 188 1 the number of cases of this kind fell 
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from 145 out of 4C00 in 1870 to 07 out of 4040 in 1874 and then 
to 168/jut of 4^71 in 18/0 .and 201 out of 3042 in 1880. In 
<)23 or 28*44 per omit of tlic 1881 derisions,,decrees for money due 
were executed by the attachment, or sale*of property.^ Of theB© 
15*19 per cent have been executed by the side o* movable 
property and 13*25 per tent by the sale of immovable property. 
(Jo in pared with 1870 the 1881 returns for attachments and sales of 
movable and immovable property show a rise from 439 to 493 in 
the former and a fall from 990 to 430 in the latter. 

^ f « • , 

■Dnryig. the twelve years ending 1881, the number of decrees 
executed l>y the jfrrest. of debtors lias fallen from 117 in 1870 to 71 
ir 1881. As wifi be seen from tho following table, the number of 
civil prisoners during*the four years ending 1873 varied from 31 
in 1872 to 40 in 1873. During the fallowing eight years the number 
fell from 04 vh J874 to 28 in 1879. In 1880 it rose to 98 and 
again fell to 72 in 183L- : 

* , t» • 
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The following statement shows in tabular form the working of 
I fit' dislrii t civil co.urN 'hiring tlie twelve years endingT881 : 
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The registration department employs five sub-registrars, all t>f 
them special or full "time officers. Quo of these sub-registrars : - 
stationed at each sub-divisional heacl-quarters. .In "addition *ty 
supervision by the Cof^ctor a« District Registrar, a special scrutiny, 
Under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stumps, i* carried on by a divisional inspector. • According to the 
Registration Report for 1880-81 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £7G7 (Rs. 7070) and the charges to £515 
(Rs. 5150), thus leaving a credit balance of £2t>2 (Rs. 2520). Of 
2779, the total number of registrations, 2^)1 related to.rnimovablu 
property, fourteen to.movable property, $Lud four were jsviils. 'Of 
27G1 documents relating to immovable property, 1622 were mortgage 
deeds, 1003 deeds of sale, sixteen deeds of gjj’t, ninety leases, and 
thirty miscellaneous deeds. Including £93,795 (Rs. 937,950), the 
value of immovable property trftusferrcd, the total value of property 
affectod by registration amounted to £90,592 (Rs. 9,65,920). 

At present (1881) fourteen officer^ share the administration of 
crimi/ml justice. Of these one is the Disiricf Magistrate*" two are 
magistrates of the first class, nine of the second, and two of the 
third. The District Magistrate and one first class magistrate aro 
covenanted European civilians, the other is a native. Except the 
District Magistrate who has a general supervision of the -whole 
district, each first Class magistrate has an average charge, of 750 
square miles auft of Vr-population of abofit 190,000. In 1881, "the 
District Magistrate dccideulmuity-five original and thirty-eight appeal 
c.i.-os, and tin* two first class magistrate.' ninety-one original crises. 
Except, the hn;:ur or head-quarter deputy collector who has charge of 
the treasury* tjie magistrates as Collector and assistant collectors 
have revenue charge of the parts ctf the district in which they 
exercise magisterial powers. Of subordinate magistrates of the second 
and third classes there aro eleven, all of them natives of India, with 
an average charge of 140 square miles and a population of 35,000. 
In 1881 the* eleven subordinate magistrates decided 153G original 
cases. Besides their magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue 
powers as mainlatdars, mahalkaris, and head clerks.of mamlatdars. 
Besides these there aro 1047 polico patils, receiving in surveyed 
villages an average yearly emolument of £1 12.*. 9 d. (Rs. 1G-G) 
and entrusted with "petty magisterial powers under the Boflibay 
Village Police Act (VIII. of 186f). Of the whole number twelve 
under section 15 o£tho Act can in certain cases fine up to 10**, 
(Rs. 5) and imprison for forty-eight hours. The others under 
section 14 cannot fine and can imprison for only twenty-four 

hours. • 

• • 

There is fiffregular village police system. The revenuo patil or 
one of the leading villagers is. generally chosen police patil either 
for life, or for a term of years, and the Mhars hefp him acting as 
watchmen. The system of patrol by the district police is carried 
on in the regulai* way, eagh post having it^? appointed area which is 
patrolled by the officers and men iu charge of the post, in surveyed 
villages the police patil is paid from 6i?. to £ll lG.s-. (4 annas- 
Rs. 148) a year ; in "unsurvey ojl villages the patil ismnpaid. 
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From the table of offences given below it will be seen that (luring 
ttie soven years ending 1880, 1890 offences, or'ohe offence for every 
202 of the population, were/ on an average, yearly committed. Of 
flieso three were murders and attempts to^eommit murder; two 
cuJ])nble h 07 r lie ides ; six cases of grievous hurt and hurt by dangerous 
weapons ; fifteen cq.sGs of dacoity and robbery; and 1864 Or 98*6 per 
cent of the* whole minor offences. 

For many years after the introduction of British rule into the three 
sub-divisions yi tf&nkslii, IiajpCiri and' Ray gad, the villagos were 
subject to'nigh* attacks?of Kdthkaris, Mangs, Ramoshis, and other 
I M ean. g.vig robbers. r JTio villages were unprotected, the houses 
were made of mud‘and thatch, and t he people wore weak and timid . 1 
On t wo occasions, in 1^27 and in 1840, the strength of tho Rainoshi 
freebooters from the Deccan was so great, and the mischief they 
did was so serious that military aid l\ad to be called in. Towards 
the close of 1^27 several detachments of tho 4th Rifles wore 
seut to arrest or to drive away a band *uf Ramoshis, who hud 
bewi plundering the Villages'to the north-east*of Muhad. Some of 
the detach 11 feiits were stationed for the defence of certain peaces 
and to attack the enemy wluni news was received of their presence 
in the neighbourhood. Others acted as patrolling parlies to keep 
up the euimmmicut ion between vhe chain of posts, and, by constant 
marching, to prewni the hands from giilheimig and directing 
1 littu* attention to any pai<icular range of country.- On the 27th 
Deceyilacr (1827) at Sankslu m an aetjiJlT with the Ramoshis three 
privates wi'fr killed. 1 ’ .In IS 10 a party from tho 15th Regiment of 
,N:i<*yo Jniuntry was called in to act against a band of Ramoshis 


w l.o, 


issuing 


from tho Bor state, had plundered ^snzfimpur. 


Nagotlma, and Roha. Soinfc of the freebooters were arrested and 
punched / 1 

As before 1840 the lands of the district were much divided between 
tliii Angrids and the British Government, and as the Angria's 
subdivision^ wore separately managed till 1853, no old crime statistics 
are available For purposes of comparison. But the crime returns for 
Angria’s K old ha during the five years ending 1850 show that 
since then there has been a marked decrease in the number of gang 
and highway robberies. During those five years tho number of 
ganghiud highway robberies committed*in Aaigria's territory with 
an area of 210 stpiarc miles find A population of 57,000 souls «was 
d95 or a yearly aveisago of eighty. During the five years ending 
IvSs() > the total number of gang robberios and dacoities committed 
in tlie whole district with an area of 1500 square miles and a popu¬ 
lation of oN 0 , 0 UD was eighty-eight or a yefcrly average of seventeen. 
That, is, iu I 80 O there was one gang robbery for every half mile and 
every 700 people against <»no gang robbery for every fifty-five miles 
and 22,000 people in 1880. The child criminal class is the Kathkaris 
who are much given £0 thieving, 'flic district is goncrally pe&eoful 
and crime is liirht. 


ru.m.i.ov. Uo\. Ktv. Hi of lh2l,334-3:>6. 
Mi. B.il LlAmchauAra from old rvcoiiU. 


- Historical Kucords of 4th Rifles, 64. 
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In 1880 the total strength of the district or regular police was^.348. 
Of these under the District Superintendent ono was a subordinate 
officer* fifty-eight were inferior subordinate officers/ and 288' foot 
constables. Hie c&it of maintaining this force was, for the Superin¬ 
tendent, a yearly salary of £447 2a. (Its. 4471) ; for the one sub- 
ordinafe officer, on a yearly pay of no,t less .than £120 (Its. 1200), 
and for the fifty-eight inferior subordinate officers, on Jearly salaries 
of less than £120 (Rs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £1537 4*. 
(Its. 15,372) ; and for the 288 foot constable#*a sum of £29(36 18*. 
(Rs. 29,009), the avorago yearly pay of 4 . each foot constable being 
£10 O.v. 2 iL (Us. 103-1-4). Besides their pay, a total /'eqrly charge 
of £27*1 2s. (Rs. 2741) was qlloSvod for the horses and travelling 
expenses of the superior officers; £190 2*\ (Rs/1901) for yearly pay 
and travelling allowance of the Superintendent’s establishment; and 
£380 10*. (Rs.3805) for contingencies and other expenses, raising tho 
total yearly charges to £5795 18*. (Rs. 57,959). *Gu an area of 1500 
square miles and a population of 380,000 souls, these figures give 
one man for every. 5J squfire Jnilos &nd 1310 souls. The cost of tlio 
foVce is £3 1 7a. 3J#/. (Rs. 38-10-2) the square mile or 3 $d. (2 aa. 1 j/iv) 
a head ol* tlie population. 

fu 1880, exclusive of the Superintendent, of tho total strength 
of 348, eighty-four, twelve of them officers and seventy-two meu, 
wore employed as guards at district or subsidiary jails and over 
lock-ups-jtucl trer oiries, or as escorts to prisoners and treasure; 
and 203, forty-seven ol^them officers and 210 men, on other duties. 
Of the whole number, exclusive of tlie Buperintenclent, 12£ were 
provided with fire-arms and 225 with Swords or with swords and 
batons/.Seventy-six, thirty-two of them officers and forty-four men, 
could road and write, and thirty-throe, two of them officers and 
thirty-one men, were being taught. Except the Superintendent, who 
was a European, tho members of tho police force were all natives 
of India. Of these one officer was a Christian; ono officer and six* 
men were Muhammadans ; five officers and five men wore Brahmans; 
fifty-two officers and 274 men were Hindu!** of other castes; and 
three men were Boni-Isi’aels. , 

In 1880, of thirty-seven persons accused of heinous crimes seven or 
18‘9 per cent, and of 2763 accuj*od of all other crimes 1002 or 30*2 
per cent, were efuivictou. 0?£1832 (Rs. 18,320) alleged* to have 
boon stolen, £848 (Rs. 8480J or 40 per cent of tho whole was 
recovered. Of ijio seven northern districts of the Presidency Kolilba 
ranked Just as regards the proportion of convictions to nrrosts, 
and third as regards tho proportion of the amount of property 
recovered to the # amounC stolen. # Tlio following table gives tho chief 
crime aq^pMice details for the seven years ending 1880 : 
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lleshh'H tile lock-ups for under-trial prisoners at the head-quarters 
of on cli sub-division there are two sub-jails, ono at Alibiig for 
prisoners sentcuccd up to one mouth’s imprisoninont, and the other 
ni Midi fid for prisoners under, sentences qf less than fourtdbn days. 
Prisoners sentenced to* more than one month’s imprisonment are 
sent to the Thana»el ail. The Alibag jail is in the Birakot. fort 
anil has room for seventy-six prisoners, having eight cells, five of 
thorn eighteen by thirteen feet amhdhroc seventeen by eleven feet. 
I Vmale pVisonei^ are kept in separate cells. In 1*881-82 the daily 
average number of prisoners was clevdh in the Alibag and one in* 
tin* M ah ad jail. r Plio llirfikot jail is remarkably healthy; not one 
death has occurred during the last six years. 
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REVENUE AND FINANCE. • • 

• . § 

The earliest balance sheet of the Kolaba district is for the official 
year 1852-58. Thr 1 accounts of the live sub-divisions, Alihag, Pifti, 
Roha, MAngaon, and Malufd* which at present constitute tin* Kola ha 
district, were included in th<* accounts oPthe Tliana district til! the 
1st of May 1870, when a septate account of bee. was created for the 
Kolaba district. Though, since 1855-58, mdny account (Changes have, 
been made, the different items can in most cases be. brought under 
corresponding heads in the forms now in use. Exclusive of £501 4* 
(Rs. 50,140) the adjustment on account of alienated hinds, the total 
transactions entered in the district balance sheet for 1880 - 8 ] 
amounted undo receipts to £285,117 (Rs. 28,51,170) against 
£100,757^.10,07 J70) in 1852-58, and, under charges, to £2#1.070 
( Rs. 28,10,700) againsfr *£87,118 (Rs. 8,71,180). Leavi ng asi (1 e 
departmental miscellaneous receipts and •payments* in rctiyro for 
services rendered such as post and telegraph receipts, the yeAe.nue 
undfcr ati,heads, imperial, provincial, local, and municipal, cane* to 
£121,088 (IS;. 12,10,880) or on a population of 881,050 an average 
charge of (is. 5J»/. (Rs. 8-8-0). 

During the twenty-nine years between the dates of the two 
balance sheets the following changes have taken place under the 1 
chief heads of receipts ami charges. . 

Land Revenue receipts, forming sixty per cent of £121,088 
(Rs. 12,10,880) the entire revenue of the district, have risen from 
£05,071 (Rs. 0,50,710) in 1852-58 to £72,084 (Rs. 7,20,840) in 1880-81. 
The increase is c hiefl y dij£.tc^ffi^arge area of land brought under 
tillage and to U7<T*more correct measurements introduced by the 
survey. Land revenue figures for the thirty years ending with 1881 
are given aboveton page 214. Land rcvenftie charges have risen 
from £9977 (Rs. 99,770) to £11,043 (Rs. 1,10,430). ‘ This is due to 
the increase in th£ number and salaries of revenue officers. 

Stamp receipts have risen from*£1101 (Rs. 11,0^0) in 1852-53 to 
£6975 (Rs. 09,750) in 1880-81, and stamp expenditure from £12 
(Rs. 120) to £214 (Rs. 2140).- 

There are four licensed shops for the sale of European and 
foreign liquor at Alibag, Pen, Rcvdanda, and Mah&l. In 1880-81 
the amount realised on'account of fees levied on shops came to £21 
(Rs. 210). Licenses for these shops are renewed <*vcry yejtr. Most of 
the country liqu©r drunk in the district is madq from molia flowers. 
In 1880-^ there were sfcventy-three shops licensed to sell moha 
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b liquor and the realizations were £6970 (Rs. 69,700). Except in 
the Alibag garden villages, where palm liquor is drunk, the spirit 
corfhuincd in this district is brought from the^Uran distilleries on 
payment of a still-liead duty of 3J*. (Rs. T i$) the gallon of a 
strength not above 25°mndcr proof. Palms are of three soris, brab 
and cocoa palms and wild fchifck-stemmed palms or bhcrli-mdds. The 
juice drawn from bloerli-m&ds is sold in its raw state and is not 
distilled. Most of the toddy dravvjn from Iprab and cocoa palms is 
distilled.. The tapping fee for a brab tree is 18s. (Rs. 9) and for a 
bhcrlirindd 6s. (Rs. 8). C 

Until the ^ close of 1877-78 the right of tapping bherli-mdds 
was .yearly farmed.* For tapping c6coanut trees in the Alibdg 
garden land licenses were issued, each license being given for not 
less than fifteen cocoanut trees, and, subject to the payment in 
three instalments «of a fee pf 2s. (Rc. 1) on each tree. The license- 
holder was entitled to tap (the trees specified in his license, to set up 
one still for .every fifteen trees bcensed., to manufacture palm-juice 
liquor, and to isell the liquor only to persons possessing separate 
licenses for its retail sale. In Alib&g, Roha, Mahad, and Mangaon, 
‘the right of retailing country liquor was put to auction, the farmers 
buying the liquor from licensed tappers at 8JlZ. the gallon (Rs. 1-6 
the (idh'inan ). In Pen the right of making and selling moha 
liquor w r as similarly sold In 1878-79 the tree tax on cocoanut 
trees when taken for tapping was fixed at, raises r varying from 3*. 
(Its. lJ)°on ea^h tree in Alibag, Chcul, afid Revdanda; to 2s. 6 d. 
(Rs. 1«J) in Nagaon, Ak&hi, Yarsoli, Thai, and Kihim; and to 2s. 
(Re. 1) ‘in Avas, Sasavue, Navcdhar Kolegaon, Navodlmr I^avgaon, 
Kahar, Nilkhat, and Kolgaon. The licenses and the#te^rns under 
which they were issued were tli& same as in 1877. In the following 
year li<juor manufacture was prohibited in the Alibjig salt-tract or 
Umrepat and in Pen, and persons buying the right of retail sale were 
required to bring their supplies from the Uran distilleries on the 
payment of the still-head duty of 3 s. 6 d. (Rs.lJ) the ghllon. In 
Roha, Mangaon, and Afah&d the right of making and retailing liquor 
was farmed to one* man who was allowed to set up a distillery at 
Ashtami. The distillery was worked until about the end of April 
1879, 3893 gallons having been ‘ifccyed on payment of a duty of 
3*. (Rs. 1J) the gallon. In the hot weather, as flic*scarcity of water 
at Ashtami stopped the distillery, 'the farmer was allowed either 
to bring moha liquor from Uran on the payment of the still-head 
duty, or palm-juico Jiquor from the Alibdg garden tract on paving 
2s. (Re. 1) the gallon. 

From the 1st of-August 1879 a t^ee-tax wa& levied at the rate of 18s. 
(Rs. 9) on each cocoa palm and brab tree, and of Qs. (Kk' 3) on each 
wild palm tapped anywhere in the district except in the Alibag 
garden land, tne lax entitling the payer only to tap the tree 
and sell the juice to 1&e liquor farmers. In the Alib&g garden 
land the cocoa palm tax was fixed at 1 £s. (Rs. 6) a 
since the 1st of August 1881 has been raised to 18s. (Rs. 9) 
a tree. The lowest f number of trees for which a license is granted 
was raised from fifteen to a hundred^ The liedhse entitled the 
holder to have one still for distillation. The tax was recovered in 
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four instalments, and it was decided not to giye tapping licenses f!or 
more than 5000 trees in all. In other-sub-divisions liqyor manufac¬ 
ture was prohibited entirely, and persons buying the right to retail 
liquor were required to bring their supplies from Uran on paying 
the still-head duty. The farms of Raha, M^pgaon, and Mahdd 
were given to one person. * • • 

Before 1877 there was no special establishment. In 1878 for the 
Ashtami distillery an inspector was appointed to £52 (Rs 520) a 
year. From the lbt of August 1879 the esjfablishment was fixed at 
three inspectors with monthly salaries varying from to £20 
(Ra 50-Rs. 200), nine sub-inspectors on monthly salaries varying 
from £1 16s. to £3 (Rs. 18-Rs. 3b), five clerks on a monthly pay # of 
£110s. (Rs. 15), and forty-one constables on monthly salaries varying • 
from 16s. to £2 (Rs. 8-Rs. 20),4he whole costing £1183 (Rs. 11,830) 
a year. This establishment is still (1881) kept up. *• 

The increase in the tree tax was attended tath a fell in the number 
of trees tapped from*] 6 134 In 1877-78 to 913 in 1880-81,"and with 
a risd in the revenue from tree tax and farm from £390 £Rs. 3900) in 
1877 to £460 (Rs 4600) in 1880-81. In 1880-81 the total excise 
revenue from all sourcej was £11,087 (Rs. 1,10,870)* against £12,136 
(Rs. 1,21,360) in 1878-79, and the total expenditure was £989 
(Rs. 9890) agr'nst £55 (Rs. 550) in 1878-79. The fall in £he total 
excise revenue is dueto smuggling *from the Habsdn state, 
to the illicit distillation*^ moha, ana to the large use of slightly 
perfumed potato spirit imported from Hamburg whidh undei; the 
name of Eau-de-Cologne is taken as a stimulant in place of European 
or country .liquor The rise in charges is due to the increased 
strength of th^ excise staff. • 

The revenue from Law and Justice, which is chiefly derived 
from fines, has risen from £414 (Rs. 4140) to £529 (Rs. 5290), 
and the expenditure from £1495 (Its. 14,950) to £6131 (Rs 61,310). 
The increased charges are due to the nse jn the number and pay of 
civil and magisterial officers. * 

The forest receipts amounted to £4077 (Rs. 40*770) in 1880-81 
against nothing in 1852-53. * The expenditure rose from £369 
(B s 3,690) in 185 2-53 39,820) in 1880-81. . The 

increase in charges"*!^ due totne increased strength of the forest 
conservancy establishment. 9 

No details of the Amount realized from the different assessed taxes 
levied between 1860 and 1872-73, when the income-tax was abolished, 
are available. The-license-tax receipts, were £3279 (Rs. 32,790) in 
1878-79, £3453 (Rs. 34,530) in 1879-80, £1554 *(Rs. 15,540) in 
1880-81, and^Ei535 (Rs. 15,350) in 1881-82. 

Cretans receipts have fallen from £26,164 (Rs. 2,61,640) in 
18524S to £472 (Rs. 4720) in 1880-81. The charges amounted to 
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Ifllfl dxlEtrenoe (Bs. 15,620) between the Ba. 1,10,870, and the Rs, 95,250 shown in 
the sheet, is because the balance sheet is prepared for the financial year 

endfac fist March 188F and the excise accounts for the revenue year ending 31st 
Jalyjfcu. , 1 
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£3000 (Rs. 30,000) in 1852-53 against no expenditure in 1860-81, 
The (all in customs receipts is chiefly due to salt receipts, which in 
1852-53 were credited to customs, being ncpv shown under salt. 
Reductions in customs duties and the abolition of transit duties 
have also reduced ther revenue. * 

As in 1852-53 salt receipts were shown under customs, no details 
are available for purposes of comparison. Still there is no doubt 
that the revenue hste very greatly increased partly from the preven¬ 
tion of .smuggling and partly from the rise in the salt duty. The 
1880-81 receipts were £104,626 (Rs. 10,46,2^0) and the charges 
£2633 (As. 26,330)/ On the basis of ten pounds of salt a head, at 
4*. (Rs. 2) the Bengal Titan, the revenue derived from the salt 
consumod in the district may be estimated at about £9500 (Rs. 
95,000). 

The military* charges of £12,961 (Rs. l.$),610) in 1880-81 against 
£6643 (Rs. 66,4g0) in 1 1852-53 Represent payments made on 
account of pensions to retired Soldiers who are natives of Kol&ba. 

Postal receipts have risen from £160 (Rs. 1600) in 1852-53 to 
£1380 (Rs. 13,800) in 1878-79, and charges from £191 (Rs. 1910) 
to £1324 (Rs. 13,240). The receipts and •charges shown in the 
1880-81 balance sheet, besides letters, books, and parcels, include 
money received and paid under the money-ordei system. 

Registration is a new head. The lSS&Wreceipts amounted to 
£827 X As. 8$70) and the expenditure tol£545 (Rs. 5450). 

The education charges, in 1880-81 were £1106 (Rs. 11,060) against 
£12(f (Rs. 1260) in 1852-53. The education charges met/frocn local' 
funds are shown below under # that head. *■ 

Police charges have risen from £1298 (Rs. 12,980) in 1852-53 to 
£6548 (Rs. 65,480) in 1880-81. The increase is due to the 
reorganization of the police force. 


Transfers. Transfer receipts have .risen from £7060 (Rs. 70,600) in 1852-53 

to £25,638 (Rs. 2,561380) in 1880-81, and expenditure from £49,410 
(Rs. 4.94,100) to, £157,359 (Rs. 15,73,590). The ihcreased receipts 
are due chiefly to local funds, and to the amount of the deposits 
in the Government Savings The,increased charges are due 

to a lfirge surplus balance remitte<3 I '*w> SthEK treasuries and to the 
expenditure on account of local fluids. 

Balance sheets. In the following* statement the figures shewn in black type 
1862-53 and 1880 81. on both sides of .the 1880-81 balance sheet are book adjustments. 

On the receipt side the itqm £5014 (Rs. 50,140) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield hqd none of its lend 
been given away. On the debit side the item (Rs. ilfiO) 

entered under L?uid Revenue is the. rental of the lands granted to 
village headmen and watchmen The item £4898 (Rs. 48,0$$) 
under Allowances and Assignments represents the rental of the muds 
granted to the district hereditary officers and other nofrsertifte 
claimants. Cash allowances, on the other hand, are treated as actual 


t* 
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Details of the salt revenue are given above, p. 184-136. 
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charges and debited to the different headg of account according 
to the nature of the allowances. .Thus cash grafts to village 
headmen are include^ in £11,043 (Kk 1,10,430) toe total of Lalid 
Revenue charges: • * , 

4 kolAba BALANCE SHEET , 18§2-5$ 1880-81. 
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Heads. 

1862-53. 

A 

*1880-81. 

e 

Meads. 

• 

0 

a 

18£2-53.' 

1880-81. 

• 



• £ 

£ 

a * 

• 



• 

£ 

Land Revenue 

■ ■a 

66,671 

72,631 

6014 

Land Revenue ... 

..i 

... 

9076 

11.048 

. *116 

Stamps . 

... 

1101 

6976 

stwnpi 

• » 

aaa 

12 

214* 

Excise . 



9626 

Kid« . 

a a a 

a 


900 

Joatloe 

• 

414 

•20 

Justice . . 

• •• 

a 

1495 

6131 

Forest 



4077 

Forest . 

— e 

_• a 

360 

3982 

Assessed Taxes ... 

■ « 

a a a 

1649 

Allowance * ... 

aaa 

• 

11,669 

0268 

Miscellaneous 



• 

Ml 

1 




4898 

Interest . 

a a • 

9 

40 

Pensions 

MR 

• a 

688 

2136 

1 

1 

1 

s 

O 

• a 

*8,164 

• 471 

Ecclesiastical a. 

W 

■ at 

all 

• 85 

85 

Belt. 

a* • 

• 

104,026 

Miscellaneous ... 

• aa 

■ a 

. 795 

8* 

Public Works 

ea ■ 

16 

8406 

Customs . 

aa a 

sa ■ 

8000 

* 

Military . 

• ■ • 

• ■a 

1162 

Balt . 

• a* 

• aa 

aaa 

2638 

Mint . 


■ a a 

18 

Public Works ... 

aaa 

a at 

969 

8207 

Post . 


160 

8439 

Military . 

a 

aaa 

6643 

12,961 

Registration 

■ 

■■e 

827 

Mint . 

aaa 

• •a 

aaa 

76 

Education . 


46 

■ at 

Post . 

aaa 

a a 

102 

4301 

Polioe 

• • 

• M 

14 

Registration 

• a • 

a 

a 

645 

Medicine . 

• • • 


1 

Education 

aaa 

• a 

126 

1106 

Jails .. 


• • 

• • 

Police . 

• •• 

a a 

MOB 

6548 

Miscellaneous -‘■'WT 



08 

Medicine* . 

• a* 

a 

240 

812 





Jails . 

aaa 


816 

245 

Total 

... 

03,698 

1 *609,479 

Miscellaneous ... 

aa a 

• a a 

W 

a 

• 

a 2512 





• 

Total 

a a 

38,707 

• 78,717 

Tyuuiftf Item*. 

8 




Transfer Itsme. 



a 

Deposit a and I<oaiA 


5160 

10,971 

Deposits and Loans 

• a a 

■ a • 

2*68 

9161 

Cash Remittances . 


1010 

7030 

Cash ^lemittanoes 

a ■ 

• •a 

47,152 

189,068 

Local Funds 

Ml 

• •a 

8387 

Local Funds ... 

■ 

• • 

a a 

8150 

Total 

■ a • 

7060 

85,638 


Total 

■ 

49,410 

157,359 

Grand Total 

■ aa 

100,766 

*85,117 

Grand Total .. 

87,117 

281,076 

• 



6014 

1 , .. 




5014 


Revenue other than Imperial. 

District local funds have beep corseted since 1863 to promote rural Local Funds, 
education and to wells, rest-houses, and dispensaries. 

In 1880-81 the receipts amounted to £8338 (Rs. 83,380) and the 
expenditure to £8151 (Rs. 81,510). This reyenue is derived from 
three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the land 
tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and certain 
miscellaneous items. Th£ special land cess, of which two-thirds are 
set apart road fund and th£ rest as a school fund, yielded in 
1880-81 a*revenue of £4808 (Rs. 48,080). The subordinate funds, 
including a toll hind, a ferry fund, a cattle pouncUfund, and a school 
lee land, yielded £1485 (Rs. 14,850). Government and private 
stfbtdelptions amounted to £1892 (Rs 18,820), and miscellaneous 
including certain items of land revenue to £153 (Rs. 1,530). 

This Revenue is administered by district and subd ^visional committees 
partly of official and partly of private members, ftie district 
oMmfxtfcee consists of the Collector, tne assistant and deputy collectors 
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the executive engineer, «and the education inspector al official and the 
proprietor of fin alienated village and six landholders as non-official 
members. The sub-divisional committee consists of an assistant 
collector, the m&ralatd&r, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector official, and the proprietor of an alienated 
.village and,three*landholders as non-official members. The Bub- 
divisional committees bring their requirements to the notice of the 
district committee who prepare the budget- 

.For administrative purposes the district locals fimds are divided 
into two sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The receipts anS disbursements during the year 1880-61 
were as follows: 

, Kol^ba Local Funds, 1880-81. 


PUBLIC WORltS. 


-r*- 

Bkjbiptb. 

t 1 

( 

* BxriNDITURB. 

_ t 

* 

£ 

• 

*> 

£ 

Balance, let April 1880 . 

20T1 

Establishment . 

405 

Two-thirds of the Land Cess 

8205 

New Works.. 

1984 

• Tolls. 

66 

Repairs . 

2448 

Ferries. 

1006 

Medical Chargee . 

261 

Cattle-pounds 

186 

Miscellaneous *. 

86 

Contributions . 

1041 

Balance, Slat March 1881. 

2401 

Miscellaneous . 

160 

* 


• Total .. 

7675 

"Total ... 

7675 

/« 

l 

V- 

_ . . _ . __ . J 


€ ' 

( 

EDUCATION. * 


» 

« £ 


£ 

Bulan on, 1st April 1880 . 

928 

School Charges . 

i mo 

One-third of the Land Ceas 

1608 

School-houses (new) . 

109 

School-fee Fund . 

276 . 

Ditto (repairs) . 

170 

Contribution (Government) 

852 

Miscellaneous . 

88 

Miscellaneous .. 

8 

Balance, 31st March 1881. 

785 

Total ... 

MR 

Total ... 

8602 


Since 1864 the following local fund works have been carried out. 
To improve counnunifeations 150 miles of roads, two wooden piers, 
eight masonry pier%, seven bridges and culverts, and five river crossings 
have been made or repaired. To improve the water-supply 234 
wells, seventy-five reservoirs, and*seven dams have been made or 
repaired. To help village educatiWF J S^&fljy : -oiie schools, and for 
the comfort of travellers thirty-seven rest-houses have been either 
built or repaired. Besides these works one dispensary and fifty 
cattle-pounds have been constructed. 

In 1880-81, under the provisions of the .Bombay District 
Municipal Act Ylr of 1873 there were four town municipalities each 
administered by a body of commissioners with the“feollector as 
president and the ^.assistant or deputy collector in charge of the 
sub-division as vice-president. In 1880-81 the dkttrict munidp * 
revenue amounted to £1564 (Rs. 15,640), of which £460 (Rs. • 
were recovered from octroi duties, £485 (Rs. 4850) from tolls, w I 
house and other taxes, and £620 (Rs. 6200) from miscellaneous 
sources. * c 

The following statement gives for each of the municipalities the 
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receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 
31st March 1880-81: . \ . 


> > 


Kami. 


Alibi* 

Fen 

Rohm 

Unhid 


Koldba Municipal Details, 1880-81. 
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Popula¬ 

tion. 

• 

- r 

_1_ 

^Receipts. 

Nam. 

Date. 

Octroi. 

a 

To Hiand 
Wheel- 
tax. 

Trade 

Licensee 

1 

e 

House- 

tax. 


• 


£ 

£ « 

£ 

t 

Allbig . 

Pen . 

Roha . 

Unhid . 

May 1864 . . 
Sept- 1865 ... 
Feb. I860 ... 
Aug. 1806 ... 

6478 

6614 

6207 

6661 

118 
. 164 

96 

87 

68* 

■ a ■ 

• 

m 

•M 

68 , 
25 

17 

• 40 

106 

85 

" 26 

60 


Total ... 

23,826 

460 

68 

140 

270 


Jflseel- 


£ 

V 

252 

14 

248 


020 


Total. 

Ind- 

deuoe. 

'1 

/ 

*. 

a. d. 

611 

2 2| 

616 

1 7 

162 

.0 7 

?8fr 

0 20* 

1664 

a 


CIIARQJ8. 
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I 
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Safety. 
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New. 
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Repairs. 



£ 

• 

£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

129% 

L ^ 

f 48 

36 

a 

121 

133 

6 

191 

9 

30 

• •a 

in 

#■ • 

21 

14 

14 

26 

140 

66 

9 

70s 

652 

•ffi 

461 

A 

276 

563 

451 

29 

a. 

75 

* 293 

# 1677 
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. . .. \ CHAPTER Xl. 

’ * . INSTRUCTION. 

• * 

V 

r In 1881 -82 there were seventy-seven Government and five inspected 
schools, 1 or an average of one school for every twelve inhabited 
villages alienated*as well, as Government, with 5021 names on the 
rolls and an average daily attendance df 36H*J>upils or 9'30 per cent 
of 51,377, Ijie total* malq population between five and fourteen years 
of age. * 

, Exclusive of superintendence the expenditure on these schools 
amounted to £2202 (Rs. 22,020), of which £765 (Rs. 7650) were 
debited to Government and £1437 (Rs. 14,370)’to local municipal and 
other funds. 4 

Under the Director of Public Instruction, and tik^Education 
Inspector ‘Central Division, in 1881-82, tlyr Schooling of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 158 strong. Of these one was an 
assistant to the deputy educational inspector of Th&na, drawing a 
yearly salary of £90 (Rs. 900); the rest were masters and tissititant 
masters of schools with salaries ranging from £6 to JL48 (Rs. 60- 
Rs.480). 

Of the eighty-two Government and aided schools Mar&thi was 
taught in seventy-seven and Hindustani in five. Of the Mar&thi 
schools two were girls' schools. 

Before Government took the education of the district under 
their care, every large village had a school, kept generally by a 
Brdhman, and attended both by boys and girls under twelve years 
of age.. Since the introduction^^ sbate educati on these private 
schools have suffered. Few of them nave beename to compete with 
the Government schools and except m some of the towns and large 
villages most have bdon closed. In 1881-82 there were twenty 
private schools with an attendance of 426 pupils. The teaohers 
m these schools are indifferently educated. Their c strongest point is 
their skill in teaching the ujalnis or multiplication tames and the 
elementary rules of arithmetic. Their teaching of*Ytqjling and 
writing is less successful. They are nqt hereditary schoolmasters j 
as a rule they are men who have failed to get other employment. 
They are not paid by fixed fees, but depend on what the parentSHad 
guardians choose to give them. In addition to entrance fees they 


i Th« five sohoole supported by the Bor ate^e ere at Ptti, Nedsar, Alena, 
Jlmbqlplde, and Biddhewivar. •> 
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levy small fortnightly contributions and receive occasional presents. 
The entrance fee, which is offered^ to the teacher %i the name of 
Sarasvati the goddqps of learning, varies from 3d. (2 annas) for the 
poor to 2 s. (Re.l) for the welUto-do. When a boy has finished 
his multiplication table or ujalni coarse an^ is taught to write on 
paper, the teacher gets from 1 to 2s. (anna«l-Re,l). On the. 
last day of each half of every Hindu month, the pupils, except the 
very poorest, take to tl^eir teachers from a qi^rter of a pound to a 
pound of rice. Parents who are friendly or are pleased with thg}r 
children's progress ^present the teacher bn their’son's thread and 
marriage ceremonies with a turban or a>pair of waistcfot&s. From 
all these sources a private teacher's yearly earnings vary from to 
£7 (Rs. 30-Rs. 70). The children go to their teacher's house; ancj, 
as his house is often small, the pupils may be seen in the morning 
and evening along the side of the street, in frgnt of the door, 
working at their sums or shouting thetfr tables. The position of 
the masters, and the religioiA element in.some of thejr teaching, 
help them in their competition with the purely secular instruction 
given in state schools. The course of study in these schools is 
Boon finished and the boys generally leave their teachers before * 
they are twelve. • 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and jrcjte provided by Government during the last thirty 5 nine 
years. The first Government vernacular school was gpened at 
Mah&d in 1340. Sixteen^years later, in lfi56, a second school was 
opened at N&gothna. Five years later, nine more schools* were 
opened, tijree in Alib&g, two in Mah&d, two in M&ngaon, ono in 
Pen, and ofie in Roha. The number of schools rose from eleven 
in 1862 to thirty-four in 1866. In *1870-71 there were fifty-nine 
Government schools, with 3413 names on the rolls, and an average 
attendance of 2556. In 1 SSI-82 there were eighty T two schools with 
5021 nances on the rolls, and an average daily attendance of 3611. 
That is, during the last twenty-five year3 an increase in the number 
of schools fromi two to eghty-two. 

In 1861 the first girls' school was opened at Alib£g. In 1879-80 
it had eighty-two names on the rolls, with an average attendance 
of thirty-nine pupfts***—•**=«-* : •' • 

•For the three chief classes izf the district the 1881 census returns 
give the following details of persons able to read and write. Of 
§61,281, the Hindu population, 4036 (males 3937 % females 99) or I’ll 
percent below fifteen and 783 (maleB 776, females 7) or 0*21 percent 
above fifteen were under*instruction ; "565 (males 534, females 31) or 
0*15 per giblrtielow fifteen and 10,562 (males 10,481, females 81) or 
'2*92 per cent above fifteen were instructed; 143,574 (males 72,999, 
females 70,575) or 39*75 per*cent below fifteen ftbd 201,761 (males 
females 108,720) or 55*8 per cent alcove fifteen years of age 
illiterate. Of 17,8f)l, the Mosalm&n population, 460 (males 425, 
females 35) or 2*57 per cent.below fifteen and 55 (males 52, females 3) 
or 0*80 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 9CL (males 80, 
fffltnslrin 10) or 0*50 per gent below fifteen anfi 848 (males 842, 
fematas 6) *>r 4*74 per cent above fifteen were instructed; and 6391 
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(males 3101, females 3290) or 35*72 per cent below fifteen and 10,047 
(malps 4452, females 5595) or.56* 16 per cent above fifteen were 
illiterate. Of 30o, \he Christian population, 7Jmales 2, females 6) 
or 2*29 per cent below fifteen werp uncfer instruction; four males 
below fifteen and 34 imales 25, females 9) or 11*17 per cent above 
fifteen weremstruoted; and 110 (males 46, females 64) or 36*06 per 
“cent below Steen and 150 (males 82, females 68) or 49*1 per cent 
above fifteen were illiterate : # 


\ • « jfoldba Education : Census Details . 188 L 


— r • % 

• Hindis. • 

MusAUfA'irs. * 

CHBUnAKB. 

• 

• 

• 

■w- 

Males? 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Under Instruction : * 

Below fifteen ... •... 

8037* 

99 

s 

426 

36 

2 

6 

Above fifteen . 

778| 

7 

• 62 

8 

.*• 

• a a 

Instructed 

Below flfteort . 

* 10$ 

• 31 

• 80 r 

\ 

10 

4 


Above fifteen 

81 

842 


25 

9 

Illiterate : * 

Below fifteen . 

72,999 

70,576 

3101 

8290 

46 

64 

Above fifteen . 

93,041 

108,790 

4452 

6596 

82 

08 

Total ... 

181,768 

' 179,513 

8662 

‘ 8930 

159 

146 


0^-4169 "pupils in Government schools at the end of l&ZjJ-80, 3741 
or 89 73 per cent were Hindus, of whom 1830 were Brdhmans, 532 
Prablius, forty»Ling&yats, fourteen Jains, 314 V4nis and Bh&ti&s, 898 
Kunhis, 434 artisans (Loh&rs, Son&rs, and Shimpis), 189 personal 
servants and labourers. Of 268 or 6*42 per cent Musalm^ns, there 
were two Moghals, two Bobor&s, 255 Konkanis, and Sine Khoj&s 
and Menians. There were three P&rsis, two Portuguese, and 
seventy-three Beni-Isrdels. Of eighty-two girls on the rolls in 
1879-80 seventy-one were Hindus, ten Beni-Israels, and one was a 
Musalm&n. 1 

The following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Education Department, show in detail the number of Bchools 
and pupils, with their cost to Government: 


Koldba School Return, 18,7b-££. 1865,66. and 1879-80. 
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Chapter XL • Koldba School Return, 1855-66,1 865-6 6 , and 1879-80—o ontinaxi 


l&stnurtiom 

* . ' 
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•-----— 

Cost to— tumtfmed. 



School Returns, 

1865-I860. 

Local Cobs. 

Oth-r Fund*. 
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Total. 
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Total . . 

... 

1443 

1039 

3 

9 
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2241 
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Town Schools, A comparison of the. present (1879-80) provision for teaching 
1870-80. town and village childrek gives the following results. 

Except a mission school at*Alib£g, there is /*t present (1882) no 
English school in the district. The Alibag mission school, opened 
by the Free Mission Church in 1879, had on the 31st;ofl&arch 1882 
ninety-seven pupils on the roll and had during the year an average 
daily attendance of sixty-nine pupils. In 1881-82 its total cost was 
£210 (Rs. 2100) of which £34 (Rs. 340) were contributed by 
Government. The monthly fee varies from 1$. to 2s. (8 onww-Re. 1). 
The rich send their boys to Bombay or Ur Poona to learn English. 
In 1865-00 «thore were schools at Alibftg, Roha, Mah&d, and Pen, 
whefre English was taught. These schools were closed, the Alibag 
school in 1870 and the Roha school in 1867, for insufficient 
attendance owing to an increase in fees ; the Mah&d school in 1871 
because of the difficulty of* securing certificated masters and of 
providing suitable pay ; and the Pen school in 187§L because the 
people failed to make up by feeB and contributions a monthly sum 
of £2 (Ra. 20). A very sma^l number of parents belonging to the 
depressed classes li^ve begun to teach their boys to read and write. 
In some schools attended by high caste Hindus boyshl t^ depressed 
classes are allowed to learn, but they sit separatn. f^m^^o other 
boys. In June 1882 a separate school under a Ch&mbhAt* teacher was 
opened for boys of this class at Mah&tb 

In the town of Alib&g in 1879-8(F there - "were two Government 
schools, ono for boys and the orher for girls, with 888 names on 
the rolls and an avorage attendance of 281 pupils. The average 
yearly cost of each pupil in tho boys* school was .4$, 7 Jc?. (Rs. 2-6) 
and in the girls* school 9 a . 3d. (Rs. 4-10b In thfe town of MahAa 
in 1879-80 there were two (jovpmmenfc ^bhoote, both for b8ys, With 
267 names on the rolls, and an average atte&cbiu&e 206 pupils* 
One of these was an Urdu school. The averag$^»rly cost for each 
pupil in the Unfu school was 14*. 4Jd. (Rs. 7-S)wad in the MarAthi 
school 12*. (Rs. 6). Jn tho town of Pen in 1879-BO therewefe two 
Government schools for boys, with 274 n^mes on the, r'd& tmdT 
avorage attendance of 208. The average yearlv oosfcf&reaeh pupil 
Wasl$8.10Ji. (Es* 6-7). In the town of RoWin' L879-80' there 
were two schools tor boys, with 171,naine% : <ja thA rolls and an 
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average attendance of 139. One of those was an Urdu school. 
The average yearly cost for each pupil was tbs. 3d. (^ts. 7-10). ^ 

In 1879-80 exduswe of the four towns of Alib£g, Mahrid, Pen, 
and Roha, the Kol&Da district w$s provided with fifty-nine schools 
or an average of one school for every oightorpi inhabited villages. 
The following statement shows the distribution of thes^ schools by ^ 
sub-divisions: 


Kolobg. Village Schools, 1879-80 ., 


Subdivisions. 

Villages. 

• 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Schools 
for Buji 

• 

_ # - 

St’B Dl\ t!iO>8 

• 

Villages. 

* 

f>opiila- * 

* 0I U 

Schools 
for Boys. 

Alibis . 

MahUd 

100 

69,702 

15 

l’pn ' . 

195 

02,118 

.1 

244 

102 SH7 

11 

Roha • 

129 

29,041 

M&nguon . 

224 

81,086 

17 

_ 






Before the establishment pf Government village schools the 
children who went to the private Braiimtm schools were generally 
Prabhus and Bc&hmans. Very few others learned to read or write. 
No# (1880) only about one-third of the pupils are Prabhus and 
BrtLhmans. 

The district has at present (1881) three libraries and two reading- 
rooms. The Alib&g Native General Library, which was founded in 
18G6 by a general subscription, had in 1879-80 seventeen B members 
and 259 boohs. It subscribed to five vcruacidar newspapers # ^nd 
to two monthly magazine* There are four classes of "monthly 
subscription, 4*., 2*., Is., and Gd, which m i880 yielded an ippomo 
.of £15 (Rs. 150). The Pou Library was started in 186(L In 
1879-80 it had thirty-five subscribers and 180 hooks. It took iu 
nine vernacular newspapers and thrao monthly magazines. The 
subscriptions at 2s., 1.?., and M. a month, yielded £10 (Rs. 100), 
which, after meeting the expenditure, left a balance of £2 (Rs. 20). 
The Mahad Library was started by the people of the town in 1874. 
In 1879-SUit was poorly supplied witB books and subscribed to only 
two vernacular newspapers. There were three rates of monthly 
subscripfetap, la., 6 d., and 3d. The Tala Reading-Room was founded 
in 1878 by the people of Tala in Mangaon. In 187^-80 it subscribed 
to five JCardthi newspapers and one monthly magazine. The yearly 
subscription rates were 10*. (R«, 5), 6s. (Rs. 3), and 2 s. (Re. 1). At 
Roha a reading-room, opened in 1878, subscribes to one Anglo- 
vernacular newspaper. 

Two Marti th| weekly newspapers and two Mardthimonthly magazines 
are published 1st Alib&g. The 8atya Sadan or Home of Truth was 
started in 1870. It Is published on Saturday s, the yearly subscription 
being 3s. (JJe. !•)« • The Sharabh or Grasshopper was started in April 
1882 ; it is published on Wednesdays, the yearly subscription being 
is. (Re. 1). The *wtdharma'Dip or the Light \>f True Religion 
Was started in 1878; it is published on the first of every Hindu 
month, the yearly subscription being 1! 8. 6ct. (Rs. 11). The Abala 
jM%£roWWtfnan's Friencl was started in 1879; it is published on the 
first of eveqp Hindu month, the yearly subscription^eing 8f {Be, 1$ • 
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HEALTH. 

• ^ • • 

' Tiie til infate though feverish and relaxing is perhaps less 
relaxing Uia* Ratn&giri and less feverish than T^U&na. The district 
includes two climatic divisions, ’ a. comparatively pleasant and 
heahjiy belt of coast, njid a more trying and less healthy inland 
tract. In this respect. Kolaba is worse than cither Th&na or 
Ratnagiri, that, in proportion to its si^o, tlio better or sea tract is 
much smaller tli An in the •other Konkan districts. Tho chief health 
advantages of the coast tract are the ^ equable climate, the fresh sea 
breeze, and the comparatively good Whter. Qn the other hand 
the slimy crocks, tlic decaying animal matter connected with the 
fisheries, and I ho thick growth of trees and hedges make it 
difficult to keep the coast villages tolerably clean or airy. Perhaps 
from carelessness in clearing away decaying refuse, perhaps from 
tho people occasionally feeding on unwholesome fish or shell-fish, 
sharp and apparently imimporlcd attacks of choleric disease are 
commoner in the* coast, villages than in the inland parts. The long 
stretches of rice land and forest, and tlio want of the fresh seabreeze 
make the inland parts of Koltf.hu more* malarious than the coast. In 
the invalid parts, especially perhaps in Mahad, water is scanty and 
bad, and iho people are tried l t >y the extreme lieat of‘March, April 
and May, and bv exposure to the heavy raius of June, July and 
August, when most of them arc out ploughing, planting, or weeding 
in the wot rice fields. The great heat, the decaying vegetation, and 
the drying mud swamps make October and November specially 
unhealthy. And in December and Jauuary, though the thermometer 
rarely falls below f>0°, the damp air in some of the inland hollows 
strikes chill and ‘raw and causes much suffering from ague, colds, 
and lung affections. 

The hospital records for the last thirteen years show that malaria 
is the prevailing cause of disease.. Intermittent and remittent 
fevers, ague mid exhaustion are most common in the inland tracts 
at the foot of the Sahy&dris. Malarious fever is dost general at the 
beginning of the cfbld weather and diarrhoea and dysentery during 
the damp cbilli/iess of the rainy months v During the rains also 
the people suffer much from guinea-worm. In 1801 Jliqjjg were 432 
lepers almost all of them Hindus and about three-quart&s of them 
men. Syphilis is common especially ill Mahad. Gxcept 1873 and 
1874 none of the thirteen years ending 1881 was free from chq}era. 
Tho most deadly outbreak was in 1875 with 1453 deaths or 4*15 
per 1000, and the mildest was in 1880 with twenty-seven deaths or 
0*08 per thousand. In 1877 the first case of cholera occurred on 
the 12th of Febnupy &t Alib4g. The disease spread to Pen, Roha, 
add Mah&d, and continued till the efid of ^Sfeeptembey. It was 
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fiercest in the Alib6g village of NAgaon where out of 165 seizures 
there were 110 deatns between the 17th aryl the 30th pf June. The * 
total numbor of deaths was 1124*or 5*21 per thousand '. 

In 1881, there weft threa dispensaries, two grant-in-aid and one 
Government. The three dispensrfries had 2*$,735 patients, 24,428 
out-door"and 307 in-door; tho cost was.£759 12$^ (Rs. 7596). The 
following details arc taken from the 1881 report. * • 

The Alibag Government dispensary was opened about 1841. It has 
a building of its own. The commonest diseases hro malarious fevers, 
skin diseases, broQchitis, bowel complaints including iiltestinal 
worms, and rheumatism. In 1881 pub!jc health was rfairly good. 
Cholera visited the town during’the south-west monsoon, and of 
twenty-two cases treated ten wore fatal, ^hieken-pox and mulnps 
prevailed in an epidemic form at the beginning of the year. Tho 
total number treated was 8729 out-door and 179 in-door patients 
compared with 8360 and 1^3 in 1880. The cost was £472 4s. 
(Rs. 4722). # • 

The Pen dispensary was established in 1871 and is held in a hired 
building. The commonest diseases arc malarious fevers, skin 
diseases, affections of the throat and chest, and bowel complaints. 
No epidemic occurred in tho town, but cholera appeared in tho 
neighbouring villages, and, out of fifteen persons attacked eleven 
died. Three majcfr operations wore performed and 16$ children 
were vaccinated. The total treated was 8553 out-door and 97 inMloor 
patients. The total cost was £894 2*. (Rs. 1941). * • 


The Mah&d dispensary was established in*l 875. It has a building 
of its owij. The chief diseases arc malarious fevers, worms* chest 
affections, "b^wel complaints, and skin diseases. Cholora occuiTed 
in the town and district, and of forty-seven eases treated t-wonty- 
three were fatal. Three major operations wore performed and 
eighty-five children were vaccinated. 7146 out-door arid thirty-one 
in-door patients were treated. The qpst was £93 6s . (Rs. 933). 


According to the 1381 census 1557 pfersonfi (males 849, females 
708) or 0*41 per cent of tho population w T ere infirm. Of the total 
number, 1500 (males 819, females 681) were Hindus, 4-9 (males 25, 
females 24) Musalmans, and 8 came under the head of Others. Of 
1557, the total number of infirm porsons, 147 (males 101, females 46) 
or 9*44 per cent were of unsound mind, 720 (males 309, females 411) 
or ^6 24 per cent were blind, 2oS (males 145, females 113) or 16*57 
per cent were deaf and dumb, and 432 (males* 294, females 138) or 
27*75 per cent *re re lepers. The details arc : 
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In 1881-82 under the supervision of the depnty sanitary 
• commissioner, the woik of vaccination was carried on by five 
vapeinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 16s. (Rs. 168) to 
£28 16s. (Rs. 288). They were distributed ovf,r the rural parts of 
the district. Besides the vaccinators the medical officers of the three 
dispensaries at Alibrigf/Pen ond Mah&d carried on vaccine operations. 
•The total number of operations was 9809, besides 577 re-vaccinations, 
compared with 60J 5 primary vaccinations in 1869-70. 

Tbc following statement,shows the sex/religion, and age of the 
persons pri!n drily r vaccin ated: • 

° ' KuMha t Vaccination Dcta>\ 1809-70 and 1881-82. 
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In 1881-82 the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
jwrffJimod in dispensaries, was £450 16 a. (Us. 4508) or about 11 id. 
(7i as.) f6r each successful raw*. The entire charge was made up of 
the following‘items : supervision and inspection £292 6s. (Rs. 2923), 
establishme nt £145 (Rs. 1450), and contingencies £13 lOs.^Rs.^135). 
Of these the supervising and inspecting charges wejre'mot from 
< Mjvernment provincial funds, while £158 10a*. (Rs. 1585) were borne 
by the local funds of the different sub-divisions. 

Both in the coast and inland sub-divisions the chief forms of 
cattle disease are wins//</«, jdytphxa or phrfnsi, Idkiya-sardiya or 
yluH-twrj}, fcdlh mi /?/n, and tU ri. In 'iniixiiga the body of the 
animal is feverish and weak, food and water are refused, the purgings 
are severe and ofTunsivc, and pieces of the entrails are passed. The 
coat of the animal stares and toe month breaks out in sores full of 
maggots. The disease generally lasts from two to four days, though 
sometimes the animal dies within twelve hours. After death the 
lungs are decomposed, the stomach appears dried up, the blood and 
fat. become watery ami the flesh colourless, and the whole gives an 
offensive smell. In phophsu or plum si the body is feverish and 
trembling, tho nose is dry, the liver swells and.dec&ys, the lungs 
are affected, and £ood and drink qre refused. For three or four days 
the action of the bowels and kidneys ceases, then pui^iftjjs begin in 
which pieces of diseased lungs are passed. The disease lasts from 
three to six days. * After death the lungs and liVer are found covered 
with eruptions, and tf^e blood decomposed. In Idkiya-sardi^a or 
gh&t-sa ?*/?, which lasts from four to six days,„tho throat swells, saliva 
and froth run from the mouth, and food is refused. After death 
the throat is foundjinflamed and both the throa t and the tongue aro 
swollen. In hdthwtiya which lasts for three hoard, swelling begins 
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at the navel and Btretches up 
four days the body*is feverish 
food and drink are refused. 


to the liver. In devi which lasts* for 
and eruptive/the eyes are red, and 


% 


As shown in the Sanitary •Commissioners yearly reports, the total 
number of doaths in the thirteen Vears ending 1881 is 06,398 or an 
average*yearly mortality of 5107, or according tho 1881 census, 
tnirteen per thousand of the whole population. Of “the average* 
number of deaths 3442 or 67*39 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 367 or 7*18 per ceiftto cholera, 101 or 3*15 per cent to small¬ 
pox, 181 or 3*54 ppr cent to bowel complaints, «nd*835 or 16*35 
per cent to miscellaneous diseases. _ Deaths from#violence or 
accidents averaged 121 or 2*37 per cent of tHe average mortality. 
During the eleven years ending 1881 tlje number of birth§ # was 
returned at 62,855 or an average? yearly birth rate of 5714, or, 
according to the 1881 ccnsurf, fourteen per thousand. 1 The details 
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CHAPTER. XIII. 

c 

/ " SOB-DIVISIONS. • 

• ' 

Aliba'g, the north-west sub-division of the district, is hounded 
on the north and west by the sea, on the south by the TTftjjjfcti or 
Janjira, the Kundalika river and Rohq, and on the east by the imba 
rivei and N&grtlma Its area is 194 square miles, its (18$ 11 
population 76,138 or 39)2 to the square mile, and its 
realizable Jaml revenue £18,509 (Its <1,8^030). 

Of the total area of 191 square miles, one is occupied by the lands 
of alienated villages The remainder, according to the revenue 
survey, contains 78,100 acres or 65*09 per cent of arable; 1 8,808 acrea 
or 15 68 per cent of unusable, 1713 acres or 4 per cent of grass or 
kuran ; 9626 acres or 8 02 per cent under forest; and 11,192 acres 
or 9:3 percent of village sites, roads, rivers and streams. From the 
78,106 apres of arable land 517 art to bo taken on account o£ 
alienated laivls in Go\ eminent villages* Of the balance of 77)58$ 
acres,* the actual area ol arable (rovemment land, 38,376 acres or 
49 1 pVr cent, wore in 18^0-81 under tillage t ¥ 


roughly norm ana soutn nve or six nines miana. me west coast is 
fringed by palm gardens and orchards, and along most of the east a 
low bare lice tlat bordeis the Aiuba uver. In the west behind the 
palms is a stretch of rice land,»and on both west and eqst, beyond 
the rice land, tin ground bleaks m knolls and mounds which rise 
to the outlying spin ** of the central range of hilla 

On the coast the climate is coo 1 *r than in other parts of the district. 
In the strip of salt rice land that borders the Amba river” the 
temperature in the hot season is much higher as the centra, range 


years eniung i»»i tqe raiman at iuibag nas varied from 40*36 
indies in 1871 to 144*87 inches in 1878, and av?rSA&& 74*60 inches. 
The details are : • * 


T*A*. 


Alibdg Rnmfall, 1860-1891. 
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Eonkan.1 * 


(March - May) there is a scarcity of water, the water-supply is 
sufficient. Besides the Amba which separates Alib&r from Pen in ' 
the east and the Kundalika which ‘separates Alibd,^from RoKa in 
the south, there are ^ivc sn*aller streams. These streams are : the 
Chondi with a northerly course of about six # miles falling into the 
sea at A^arsure; the Suhdpur with a north-cast course of about 
eight miles falling into tne Amba five miles f>elow •Dharamtar ,*• 
the Khanddle falling into the sea at Varsolc, and the RAmrAj with a 
westerly course of about six. and •the Bdie with a southerly course 
of al)out eight miles, both joining the Xiyidalika creek*at Bhonang 
four miles above Cheul. Besides these, there were in b884-82,*2328 
wells, eighteen dams, 158 ponds, and 12§ streams and springs. 

The soil which is generally fertile is of til roe varieties. Thefarst 
comprises the tract of shell-sand near the beach, which is suited 
for the growth of the cocoa-palm. The second Qpinpriscs red soils 
with a largo mixture of shell-sand. The ihird comprises dark red 
soils, having little or no sljell-tand. # In the salt.riee land near the 
Amba the soil which is mostly of a very flark bro\yn is strongly 
charged with salt, Near the hills the soil is lighter in colour, 
more friable, and from the etf’ect of hill drainage freer from salt. The * 
garden tillage is confipcd to the west. 

In 1881-82, 12,497 holdings or lchatas were recorded with an 
average area of 4 f* acres and an average rental of XI 8£* (Rs. 14J). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population thesg holdings 
would represent an allotment of acres at a yearly fent of 
£1 Is. lid. (Rs. 10-15-4). If distributed amdng the whole population 
of the sub-divisior the share to each would amount to $ of jfn acre 
and tne ffieicj^nce of the land tax to 4s. 8 d. (Rs. 2-5-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in lb57-58 for thirty years. The 
58,594 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 8s. 6d. (Rs. 41) for 
dry crop, 11s. 3fd. (Rs. 5-10-3) for garden land', and 8,s. 9 d. (Rs. 4-6) 
for rice, yielded £17,761 12s. (Rs. 1*77,616). The remaining 1506 
acres of arable waste were rated at £197 .166*. (Rs. 1978) and 
alienations at £1492 2«. (Rs. 14,921). Deducting alienations £1492 
2«. (Rs. 14,921), and adding quit-rents £707 4s. 9 (Rs. 7072) and 
grass lands £35 18.*?. (Rs. 359), the total rental of the 198 villages 
amounted to £18,702 10s. (Rs. 1,87,025). The following statement 
gives the details: 

* Alihdff fent Roll, 1878-79. 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 76,188 pgople owned 15,361 

* houses, 4822 Roughs, f953 carts, 7400 bullocks, 4961 cows, 7248 
buf&loes, 162 horses, 2134 shetfp and goats, and 31 asses. 

In 1880-81 of 58,811 acres, the total Brea of Occupied land, 20,435 
or 34*74 per cent wqpc fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 

9 38,376 acres* 1829*were twfce cropped. Of the 40,205 acres under 

* actual tillage grain crops occupied 35,614 acres or 8858 per cent, 
34,329 of them under rice blu'd 9 Oryza sativa, 900 under ndqhni 
Elcusine covaeana, 366 under chenna oai% Panicum miliare, and 19 
undo* kudm *Pasf>alum scfobiculatum. Pulses occupied 1702 acres 
or 4*23 per £ent, 29 of then* under gram harbhava Cicer arietinum, 
21 pndor vuiuf Phased us radiatus, 14 under tur Cajanus indicus, 
£ uilde.r Wi'/ Phaseolus mungo, and 1632 under other pulses. 
Oilseeds occupied 198 acres or 0*49 per cent, two of them under 
gingelly seed //(•Sesamum indicum, and 196 under other oilseeds. 
Fibres occupied 34 acres Qr 0 08 per ®ent, all of them under brown 
hemp unib/uli Hibiscus caraial>inus.® Miscellaneous crops occupied 
2657 acres or 6*60 per cent, 39 of them irtider sugarcane us 
Saccharum oflicinarum, and the rejnaining 2618 under various 
vegetables and fmits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 70?138 people 72,715 or 
95*50 per cent Hindus; 2119 or 2*78 per cent Musah ruins; 1018 pr 
l*33 # j>er evnt Beni-lsraels; 265 or 034 pel* cent Christians; and 21 
IMrsis. il'he details of the Hindu castes are: 5854 Brahmans; 864 
Kri.ya.sth Prabhiis and 41 Piltane Prahhlis, writers; 919 Vanis, 239 
Jain.*?. 22 Rhansrilis, 13 Lingayats, and 7 Bhiitias, merchants and 
tradejs; 19,177 Agris, 11,^45 Mai is, and 9671 Kunhis, husbandmen ; 
1295 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths; 719 Kumbhdr% jfotters; 389 
Krisars and Tambats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers; 309 
BunuLs, basket makers; 306 Shimpis, tailors; 284 Sutars, carpenters 1 ; 
123 Salis weavers; 197 Lolidrs* blacksmiths; 121 Telis, oilmen; 
98 Be Id dr s. stone masons; 89, Kataris, wood-turners; 77 Khatris, 
weavers; 12 Pathajvats,* stone masons and carvers;^ Jingars, 
saddlers ; 2 Koshtis, weavers; 210 Guravs, musicians ; 1 Bhdt, bard; 
579 Nlutvis, barbers; 195 Parits, washermen; 483 Dhangars, 
shepherds: 467 Gavlis, milk seders; 8946 Kolis, 167 Bhois, 104 
M rich is and 39 Klidrvis, fishers and sailors; 5255 Bhanddris, palm- 
juice drawers; 188 Kdlons, labourers; 50 Pardeshis, messengers; 
43 Shindcs, husbandmen; 2 Khdtlks, butchers; 1040 Kdthkwis, 
172 Vadars, 142 Tlmkurs, and 12 Vanjaris, unsettled tribes; 1080 
Chambhars. leatl\pr workers; 1154 Mhars and 77 Mangs, village 
servants; 8 Bhangis, scavengers; 106 Gosdvis, 51 Jangam& 53 
Gondhalie, 47 Jashis, 40 Bairrigis* 10 Bhardtlis, 8 Pdnguls, 8 Kolhdtis, 
and 3 Chitrakatis, beggars. * • ^ 

Pen, in the noyth-east corner of the district including thepetty 
division of Ndgothna, is bounded on the north by Panvel andKarjat 
in Thdna, on the east by Poona and the Pant Sachiv’s territory, on 
the .south by Roha, and on the west by Alibdg. Its area is 290 square 


1 The SutArs of the 'district belong to different classes, Mtilis, MarAthAs, Beni- 
IsrAels, and MnsalmAns. 
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miles; its (1881) population 70,200 or 242 to the square mile; 
and its (1880) realizable land revenue £15,5#4 (Rs. 1,^5,240). 

Of 290 square miles, the area surveyed in detail, nearly tWo- 
thirds of a square milk are oScupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey, contains 76,970 
acres or 48*4 per cent of arable ; 40,346* acres or* 26*3 jper cent of # 
unarable; 2749 acres or 1*7 per cent of grass or kuran ; 17,378 acres 
or 10*9 per cent of foresj; and ,20,219 acres, or 12*7 per cent of 
village sites, roads, livers, and streams. • From the 7Q,9/0 acres of 
arable land 416 acres have to be taken oif account*of alienated,land 
in Government villages. Of the balance- of 76*554 acres the actual 
area of arable Government lafld, 41,259 acres or 3’6 per cent, \^ere 
in 1880-81 under tillage. • 

In the north near the mouth of the Amba, Pen rises slowly from 
slimy mangrove swamps into lands about high-tid^* level bare and 
flat and given to salt pans or reclaimed as-rice fields. In the north¬ 
east there are many bare rfteky spurt and in. the South the country 
is rough with flat-topped hills well-wooded in places* but much of 
them given to cattle grazing find to the growth of hill grains. 

The climate though^considerahly hotter than Alibag is generally 
healthy. During the twenty-two yeart ending 1881 the rainfall at 
Pen averaged 100 46 inches. The details are : 


Pen Rainfall, I860-1881. 
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The chief river is the Amba. Besides, the Amba there are the 
Nigdi and the Vasi, and three nameless stredius, all Jlowing into 
the A#iba creek. The water of the Amba is sweyt and drinkable 
from June till September. After September it becomes saltish 
owing to the drying of the ri\ er and to the passage of the tide 
water to Bhalsai. In the salt marsh lands in the west ttiere is 
little fresh water, and in the inland parts the supply generally runs 
short during the ,hot months. The people in some places have to 
fetch their drinking water from a distance of five or six miles. In 
1881-82 there were 508 wells, two dams, 146 ponds, and 223 streams 
and springs. • * . 


The chi<?f # varieties of soil are reddish and black. The reddish 
is the commoner, being found in most of the inland parts. The 
hollows and Tice flats are mostly black. A large area of ti^al swamp 
is uded as-salt pans. • 

In 1881-82, 7471 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 9 1 '^ acres and an average rental of £1 19s. 2d. 
(Rs. 19-9-4). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of four acres at a 
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m yeuYly rent of 16s. 2 d. J[Rs. 8-1-4). Distributed • among the whole 
population of jthe sub-division^^he share to each would amount to 
acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4 8. 2d. (Rs. 2-1-4). 

The survey rates were fixed in 1J?58 for thirty years. The 
64,988 occupied acrc**at average acre rates of 7 s. 9%d. (R« 3-14-3) 
for rice, 6.*.#2f{d. {Rs. 3-1-lb) for garden land, and 4 ^d. (annas 3) 
for upland, yielded £13,416 12s. (Rs. 1,34,160). The remaining 2698 
acres of arable waste were rated at £101 J2s. (Rs.1016) and aliena¬ 
tions at £lfi76 18s. (Rs. *16,769). Deducting alienations £1676 
18*. frits. 10,709), and adding quit-rents £1208 "4s. (Rs. 12,082) and 
grass lands £134 10* (Rs.1345), the total rental of the 202 villages 
amounted to £14,800 18*. (Rs. l,48,G f 09). The following statement 
gives the details . * 

Pm Rent Roll, &7S-79. 
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A.ccording to the 188 \ rdtunis 70,200 people owned 12,960 
houses, 4490 ploughs, 308 carts, 0087 bullocks, 5691 cows, 7654 
butValoes, 44 horses, 2288 sheep and goats, and 3 asses. 

In 1880-81, of 04,940 acres, the total area of occupied land, 23,687 
or 80 47 per c*‘*nt were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,25‘f acres 325 were twice cropped. Of the 41,584 acres under 
actual tillage gTain crops occupied <0,013 acres or 97’06 per <$nt, 
32,503 of them undvr rice hi ait Oryza sativa, t 4448 under ndchni 
Rleiisine coracana, 3590 under chcnna vari Panicum niiliare, and 
0 under km fra Paspaluni scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 595 acres 
or 1*48 pi*r cont^242 of them ilmler udid Piiaseolfis mungo, 50 under 
tur Cajanus indicus, 30 under miuj Pliaseolus Yadiai^s, 1 under 
gram harhhara Cicer arietinuin, 1 under kulith Dolichos biflorus, 
and 265 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 311 acres or 0*74 
per cent*all of them r undur gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 26 acres or 0'06 per cent, 25 of them under cotton 
kopun Gossypium herbaceum, and 1 unSer brown hemp ambddi 
Hibiscus .cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 39 acres, or 
O’09 tier cent, 4 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum officinarum, 
and fcne remaining 35 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show, of 70,200 people 67,332* or 
9 5‘91 per cent Hindus ; 2345 or £*34 per cent Mi^salmans ; .507 
ot 0*72 per cent Beni-IsrAels; 10 Clfristians ; and 6 PArsis. The 
details of the Hindu* castes*are : # 2642 BrAhmaus ; 1044 KAyasth 
Prabhus # writers; 662 Jains, 514*VAnis, 38 JjingAyats, 10 Komtis, 
and 4 Bhatias, merchants and traders ; 20,GO4 Agj*js, 19,596 Kunbis, 
and 87 Malis, husbandmen ; 657 SonArs, gold and silver smiths ;* 
495 SutArs, carpenters; 421 KAtAris, wood turners; 421 KumbhArs, 
potters; 349 KAsArs and* TAmbats, copper smiths and .lac bracelet 
sellers; 163 Buruds, basket makers; 161 Behkfrs, sfpne masons; 
122 Shimpis, tailors; 98 LoliArs, blacksmiths; 89 Telijf, efilmen; 42 
Raulis, cotton tape makers; 9 Khatris, weavers ; 7 PAtharvats, stone 
masons 
musicians 
washermen 

1639 Kolis and 39 Bhois, fishurs and sailors ; 948 Kalans, labourers ; 

151 ~ 

8 

4924 

unsettled tribes ; 868 ChambhArs, leather workers ; 3732 Mhars and ■ 
53 MAngs, village servants; 16 Bhangis, scavengers ; 266 Janganis, 

152 GosAvis, 105 Josh is, 100 Gomlhiilis, and 18 Kolhatis, beggars. 
Roha is bounded on tlie north by Alibag and Pen, oy the cast 

by the Pant Sachivs territory, on the south hy MAngaon, and tfflthe 
west by the HabsAn or Janjira. Its area is 200 square \nUes, its 
(1881) population 44,835 or 224 to the* square mile, and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £10,719*(Its. 1,07,190). • 

Of*200^c[uare miles, the area surveyed in detail, a little above 
half a square mile is occupied hy the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey, contains 61,166 
acres or 49*5 per cent of arable; 12,007 acres or 9*89 per cent 
of unarable ; 402 acres or 0 3 per cent of grass or leuran ; 29,469 
acres or 23 8 per cent of forest i f esej;ves; and 19,902 acres or 
16*1 per cent of village sites, roads, and rivers. From the 61,166 
acres of arable land, 223 have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 60,943 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 41,771 acres or 68’2 per 
cent, were under tillage in 1880-81. • 

Jloha is for the most part l^lly, the hills in the north near the 
Kundalika river being wooded and fringed by salt marsh and rich 
rice lands. To tlie north and west of the MandAd river, in the 
south and south-west, the slopes and tops of the Yanges that border 
J&njira are specially well watered and densely wopded. The less 
nigged lauds jn the centre are in places broken by isolated fortified 
peaks. The rich valley of the Kundalika passes east from Roha 
about eight miles to KolAd' where the rice larais are broken by 
picturesque spurs of rocky hills. 

The eastern parts of Roha are much cut "off from the sea breeze, 
but towards the dose of the hot-weather months pans of the west 
and south-west are almost as pleasant as AlibAg. During the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 th<j rainfall at Roha has averaged 115 77 
inches. TJ>e details are : 
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yearly rent of 16.v. 2d. f (Rs. 8-1-4). Distributed • among the whole 
population of /the sub-drvision^,the share to each would amount to 
1 4 ^ acres and the incidence of the land tax to 4s. 2d. (Rs. 2-1-4). 

Tlie survey rates were fixed »in 1 $58 for thirty years. The 
64,9118 occupied acres,* at average acre rates of 7s. 9£d. (R» 3-14-3) 
.for rice, G.y.. 2Jd. '(Its. 3-1-ill) for garden land, and 4 \d. (annas 3) 
for upland, yielded £13,416 12s. (Rs. 1,34,166). The remaining 2698 
acres of arable waste were rated at £101 J2s. (Rs. 1016) and aliena¬ 
tions at £K>76 18,s*. (Rs. *16,769). Deducting alienations £1676 
18*. (Rs. 16,769), and adding quit-rents £1208 # 4s. (Rs. 12,082) and 
grass lands £134 10*. (Rs.1345), the total rental of the 202 villages 
amounted to £14,860 J8*. (Rs. 1,48,C|09). The following statement 
gives the details : 1 

Pm Rent Roll. 1*78-70. 
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According to the lSS^ returns 70,200 people owned 12,960 
houses, 4490 ploughs, 308 carts. 6687 bullocks, 5691 cows, 7654 
buffo Iocs, 44 horses. 2288 sheep and goats, and 3 asses. 

In 1880-81, of 64,946 acres, the total area of occupied land, 23,687 
or 36'17 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remaining 
41,25if acres 325 were twice cropped. Of the 41,584 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 40,613 acres or 97*66 per <$nt, 
32.563 of them under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, £448 under ndchni 
Kleusine coraeana, 3596 under chenna rari Panicum miliare, and 
6 under fax In t Paspaliun scrobiculatum. Pulses occupied 595 acres 
or 1 43 per cent*212 of them ifuder urfid Phascolfis inungo, 50 under 
tur Cajanus imlicus, 36 under mug Phaseolus ladiat^p, 1 under 
gram ha Mom Cicor arietinum, 1 under kulith Dolicnos biflorus, 
and 265 under oflier pulses. Oilseeds occupied 311 acres or 0*74 
per cent*all of them # undcr gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 26 acres or O'06 per cent, 25 of them under cotton 
fat pun Gossypium herbaceum, and 1 unSer brown hemp ambddi 
Hibiscus .caiinabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 39 acres, or 
0 09 per cent, 4 of them under sugarcane us Sacdtarum officinarum, 
and the remaining 35 under various vegetables and fruits. 
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The 1881 population returns show, of 70,200 people 67,332* or 
95*91 per cent Hindus; 2345 or £‘34 per cent Mi^salmans; 507 
or 0*72 per cent Beni-Israels; 10 Christians; and 6 Parsis. The 
details of the Hindu* castes*are : 2642 Brdhmans ; 1044 K&yasth 
Prabhus # writers; 662 Jains, 514? Yanis, 38 Xingriyats, 10 Komtis, 
and 4 Bhatias, merchants and traders ; 26,604 Agrjs, 19,596 Kunbis, 
and 87 Malis, husbandmen ; 657 Sondrs, gold and silver smiths ; # 
495 Sut&rs, carpenters; 421 Katdris, wood turners; 421 Kumbhdrs, 
potters; 349 Kasdrs ancf Tambals, copper smiths and Jac bracelet 
sellers ; 163 Burudw, basket makers; 161 BeJddVs, sfgne masons; 
122 Shimpis, tailors; 98 Lolidrs, blacksmiths; 89 Tcli£, dilmcn; 42 
Raulis, cotton tape makers; 9 Khatris, weavers ; 7 Pdtharvats, stone 
masons and carvers; 4 Rangaris, dyers; 142 Gurnvs and 5 GhaSsis, 
musicians; 6 Bliats, bardsj 372 Nlidvis, barbers; 124 Parits* 
washermen; 1060 Dhangars, shepherds; 619 Gaddis, milk sellers; 
1639 Kolis and 39 Bhois, fishurs and sailors ; 948 Kalans, labourers ; 



unsettled tribes ; 868 Chambhars, leather workers ; 3732 Mhars and ' 
53 Mdngs, village servants; 16 Bhangis, scavengers ; 266 Jangams, 
152 Gosdvis, 105 Josliis, 100 Gondhalis, and 18 Kolhatis, beggars. 

Ho ha is bounded on the noiih by Alibag and Pen, oy the cast 
by the Pant Sachiv's territory, on the south by Mdngaon, and <tft the 
west by the Habsdn or Janjira. Its area is 200 square brides, its 
(1881) population 44,835 or 224 to the* square mile, and its 
(1880-81) realizable laud revenue £L0,7I9*(Rs. 1,07,190). • 

OP20to*]uare miles, the area surveyed in detail, a little above 
half a square mile is occupied by the lands of alienated villages. 
The remainder, according to the revenue survey, contains 61,166 
acres or 49*5 per cent of arable; ! 2,007 acres or 9‘S9 per cent 
of unarablo : 02 acres or 0*3 per cent of grass or kuran ; 29,469 

acres or 23 8 per cent of forest ftsefves; and 19,902 acres or 
16*1 per cent of village sites, roads, and rivets. From the 61,166 
acres of arable land, 223 have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the balance of 60,943 acres the 
actual area of arable Government land, 41,771 acres or 68*2 per 
cent, were under tillage in 1880-81. • 

Jtoha is for the most part lglly, the hills in the north near the 
Kundalika river being wooded and fringed by salt marsh and rich 
rice lands. To the north and west of the Mandad river, in the 
south and south-west, the slopes and tops of the Granges that border 
Janjira are specialty well watered and deuscly wopued. . The less 
rugged lap4s jn the centre are in places broken by isolated fortified 
peaks. The rich valley of the Kundalika passes east from ltoha 
about eight miles to Kolad* where the rice lands are broken by 
picturesque spurs of rocky hills. 

The eastern parts of Roha are much cut*off from the sea breeze, 
but towards the close of the hot-weather months parts of the west 
and south-west are almost as pleasant as Alibag. During the twenty- 
two years ending 1881 th$ rainfall at Roha has averaged 115*77 
inches. Tfce details arc : 
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Tin* ohief wver # is the Kundalika. Besides the Kundalika there 
are the Ayh«*(J>;ig, the.Uanga near Roha, and the Salunkhedi, all falling 
ir.to tlu* Kundalika creek. “The rice lands are very well watered 
during the rainy season, hut in the cold and hot months the supply 
of drinking water is defective. In 1881-82 there were 205 wells, 
two dams, forty-five ponds, and 108 streams and springs. 

In the. south find east ion the hill /dopes and uplands the soil is 
a mixture of earth and broken trap <*r murain. In the level parts 
the soil Airies from reddish to yellow* or black. It is in places 
very fertile and suited both for early and for late crops. 

In 1881 -82, (idld holdings or khtUti-8 were recorded with an average 

area of acres and an average rental of JLl 1 o.v. (Rs. 164). If 

equally divided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of r>J (i acres at? a yearly rent of 
11U 7i(/. (Its. J)J). Distributed among the whole population the 
share t*> each would amount to J£ acres, and the incidence of the 
land la\ to 1*. tSd. (Its. 2-5-4). 

Tli-*sur\ey rates were fixed in 1S63 for thirty years. TJie £4,232 
occupied acres, at average acre rates of 1 Is. j-t/. (Rs. 5-$-3) for ric^ 
land, 7s. S \<l. (Rs. :{-Ul-!)) for garden land, and 4 %d. (3 annas 2pies) 
for uplands, yielded .LI0,4-79 On. (Rs. 1,04,798). The remaining 375 
acres of arable waste wen* rated at £47 10.-?. (Its. 475) and alienations 
at £431 l(ix. (Its. 4318). Deducting alienations £48116*. (Rs. 4318), 
and adding ^juit-rents L207* (Its. 2070) and grass lauds £48 (Rs. 480), 
the total rental of tin* 151 villages amounted to £10,781 16s. 
(Us. 1,07,818). The following statement gives the details: 
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According to the 1881-82 returns 44,835 people owned 8370 
houses, 4669 ploughs, 247 carts, 6968 bullocks, 5653 cows, 4815 • 
buffaloes, 87 horses, 2293 sheep and goats, and 7 pmc* 

In 1880-81 of 58,7S1 acre*, the total area of occupied land, 17,010 
or 28 93 per cent were fallow or under grays. Of the remaining 
41,771 acres 955 were twice cropped. .Of the 42,720 acres under 
actual tillage grain crops occupied 39,233 acres or 91 '#2 per cent,* 
18,179 of them under rice bhat Oryza sativa, 9122 under nackni 
Eleusine coracana, 8580 iHidcr chAnia wyi Pafiicum miliaru, 3351 
under Jcodra Paspalum scrohiculatum, and 1 under*wheat (juku, 
rriticum ajstivum., Pulses occupied 3179 acres or 7'44 *per cent, 
1068 of them under udid Phaseolmj mungo, 426 under wag 
Phaseolus radiatus, 322 under tur Cajapus indicus, 209 uifiler 
gram harbkara Cicer arietinum, and 1154 under other pulses.* 
Oilseeds occupied 264 acres*or 0*61 per cent, alj of them under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum irylicum. Fibres occupied 13 acres or 
0’03 per cent, all of them Wider brown hemp ^inubatli Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 37 acres or 0 08 per cent, 

5 o¥ them under sugarcane as Saccharum oiftcinarum, and the 
remaining 32 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 44,835 people 42.463 or 
9470 per cent Hindus; 1869 or 417 per cent Musal mans; 488 
or 108 per cent B&ni-Israels; 11 Christians; and 4 Pajsis. The 
details of the Hindu castes are: 1367 Brahmans; 389 Kajfisth 
Prahhus and 4 PAtAne Prabhus, wiiters; 918 Linguy^s, TGI.Jains, 
126 VAnis, merchants and traders; 2i,Q98 Kunbis, 4048 Agris, 
and 73 Malis, husbandmen ; 644 Sonars, % gold and silver smiths ; 
507 Kumfthajs, potters; 517 Sutars, carpenters ; 309 Sliimpis, tailors; 
279 Kataris, wood turners; 202 Buruds, basket makers ; 144 Kasars 
and TAmbats, copper smiths and lac bracelet sellers, 71 Tclis, oilmen; 
32 BcldArs, stone masons; 16 Lolulrs, blacksmiths; *5 Tatliarvats, 
carvers and stone masons; 4 Koshtis, 3 K hair is, and 3 Salis, 
weavers; 2 RangAris, dyers ; 47 Gurav*. musicians ; 406 N ha vis, 
barbers ; 276 Parits, washermen; 705 Cavils, milk-sellers; 547 
Dhangars, shepherds; 1746 Kolis and 323 Bliois, fishers and sailors ; 
347 BhandAris, palm-juice drawers; 43 Gliisadis, tinkers; 22 
Pardeshis and 5 RAmoshis, messengers and watchmen; 9 Khatiks, 
butchers ; 1961 KAfchkaris, 249 VanjAris, 82 Thakurs, and 32 Vadars, 
unsettled tribes ; 803 Chambhaas, leather workers ; 3386 Mhars, and 
74 MAngs, village servants; 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 254 GosAvis, 
169 Jangams, 36 Gondlialis, and 17 HolArs, beggars. 

Ma ngaon is bounded on the north by Roha, oji the east by the 
Pant Sachiv’s territory afld Mahad*oii the south by MalnUl, and on 
the west by'th® HabsAn or Janjira. Its area is 353 square miles ; 
its (1881) population 81,085, or 229 to the square mile; and its 
(1880-81) realizable land revenue £14,965 (Rs. 1,49,650). 

Of*the 353 square miles surveyed in detail nearly three-fourths 
of a square mile are occupied by the ‘'ands of alienated villages. 
The remainder according to the revenue survey contains 126,654 
acres or 58*3 per # cent of arable; 30,380 acres or 6*2 per cent of 
unarable; 490 acres or 0*1 £er cent of grass or Icuran ; 22,420 acres 
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or«10*3 percent of forest; and 54,508 acres or 25’1 per cent of 
village sites, roads, risers, and streams. From* the 126,654 acres 
of .Arable land 456 acres have*to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. Of the Valance/of 126,198 acres, the 
actual area of surveyed arable Government land, 94,087^ acres or 
74*2 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. 

• Except towards the south the country is broken by a number of 
detached hills. Towards the north and west, near the M And Ad river, 
most of the country is a rugged upland f rising into isolated peaks 
and with nqihy low winding spurs covered with brushwood and 
coppice. f * 

Except in some of the • western ' uplands where the sea breeze 
.reaches, MAngaon is hot* (luring the hot months. During the fifteen 
years ending 1881 the rainfall averaged 118‘18 inches. The details 
arc: .• 

Mdmjaon Rainfall, fSG7 ■ 1S81 . 
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Tile cl;ief rivers are the Ghod with a winding southerly course of* 
about # tw< miles and its tributary 1 the NizAinpur-KAl with a 
south-westerly course of eighteen miles. The water supply in most 
of th(f villages is scanty, 'in 1881 -82 there were in all 465^weys, one 
dam, 206 ponds, and 227 streams and springs. • * 

The soil is poorer than in Pen or AlibAg, and it has a . larger 
proportion of arable upland. 

In 1881-82, 18,150 holdings or hhdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 9 {\ t acres # aiut an average rental of £1 2*. (Rs. 11). 
If equally divided among the agricultural population these holdings 
would represent an allotment of Gj acres, at a yearly rent of 14s. 
lOd. (Rs. 7-6-8).* If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 1 £ acres, and 
the incidence of the land tax to 3s. 7(7. (Re. 1-12-8). 

The survey rates were fixed in 14*63-66 for thirty years. The 
125,206 occupied acres, at average acre rates of §s. lid. (Rs. 4-7-4) 
for rice hind, 7#. # 7Jd. (Rs. 3-12-10) for garden land, and 4{d. 
(3 annas 3 pies) for upland, yielded £14,814 4s. (Rs. 1,48,142). The 
remaining 274 acres of arable’ w^iste were Vated at £25 4s. (Rs. 252) 
and alienations at £194 10s. (Rs. 1945). Deducting alienations £194 
10s. (Rs. 1945), and adding quit-rents £139 4s. (Rs. 1392) and grass 
lands 18s. (Rs. if), the total rental* amounted to £14,979 10s. 
(Rs, 1,49,795). The following statement gives the details: * 
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MdHf&M Rent Roll, 187*79. 
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According to the 1881 returns 81,085 people owned 15,510 houses, 
453fc ploughs, 251 carts, 12,032 bullocks, 10,264 cows, 9943 
buffaloes, 107 horses, and 4771 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of ISj3,609 acres, the total area of occupied land, 
29,522 or 23*88 per cent were fallow or under grass.* Of Jihe 
remaining 94^087 acres 451 were twice cropped. Of tha 94,538 
acres under actual tillage grain crops occupied 84,365 aci^es or 
89*22 per cent, 28y482 ol them under rice that Oryza sativa, 2(7,000 
under jfbojfani Eleusine coracana, 19,895 "under JoJm Paspalum 
scrobiculatufe# and 15,978 under chenna vari Panicum miliara 
Pulses occupied 7115 acres or 7 52 per cent, 3144 of them under 
udid PhftSeolus mungo, 1557 under giain haibhata Cicer arietinum, 
874 under twr Oaianus indicus, 673 under mug Phaseolus radiatus, 
and 887 uudei? Otner pulses. Oil seeds .occupied 1591 acres or 1*68 
per cextt, && tot them andei gingt lly seed til . Sesamum indicium 
Fibres occupied 1489 acres or 1 52 per cent, all of them under brown 
hemp ambimi Hibiscus cannabmus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
38 acres o&r 0*04 per cent, 7 of them under sugarcane us Saccharum 
officinarum, and the remaining 31 under various vegetable g and 
fruits. t 

The 188 Jr population retums # show, of 81,085 people 76,131 or 
93 89 * gent Hindus ; 483 3 or 5*96 per cent Musalm&ns ; and 

121 oritfjt4 pet cent Bem-Israels Tlie details of Jhe Hindu castes 
are. 190]l Brahmans, 879 Kayasth Prabhus and 12 P&trinePrabhus, 
writers; J impti us, 169 LingAyats, and 53 Jains, merchants and 
traders ; ASjSSf •Xunbis, 362 Agris, 17 MAlis, husbandmen; 1036 
SonArs, go^T'ftad silver smiths; 1037 KumbhArs, potters; 844 
SutArs, carteSttteraj A09 Telis, oilmen; 348 Shimpis, tailors; 320 
Buruds, basket 3$4 KAsArs, copper smiths and lac bracelet 

sellers, 99 Kajhbjp*W^t-sellers; 242 SAlis, 22 Koshtis and 7 
Khatris, weavers; 0 IfAtAne, wood turners, 11 Jingars, saddlers; 
7 PAtharvats, carv&a'' and ' atone masons; 5 Sangara,. blanket 
weavers, 30 Gur&vs tuldf IfcjGbadaja, musicians; 740 IfhAvia, 
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barters; 307 Pants, washermen; 3253 GavHs,milk sellers; 701 
Dhangars, shepherds ;*1248 Kolis, fiOjBbof^ Kh&rvis, fishers 

ogfl sailors ; r l 18. Bhandaris/* pahn-juice drawers; 79 S&rekaris, 
labourers; 28 Khdtiks, butchers; 9 Pardeshis^^sengers; 8 KdJans, 
labourers; 1573 Kdtlikaris, 50 Vanjans, 45 Thikurs, and 7 Vadars, 
unsettled tribes; 1970 Ch/iml>h&rs, leather workers 7 ; 11,621 Mhdrs, 

• and 100 Mangs,Village servants; 427 Go&dvis, *286 Jfo n g am s, 70 
Josh is, 3! Gumlhalis, 7 Holdrs, 5 Gopals, and 3 Jogis, beggars. 

, n ( , •<* 4 __ 

Majia'd js ^bounded on the north by Mdngnon and the Pant 
Sacliiv’s territory, on tlu5 east by the Pant 8acliivS^ territory, on 
the south l!y Siitarg. and by Khod in Itatn&giri; and, on the West by 
Jiy:)jira and by Dapoli in Ratiuigiri: Its area is ^O^sejuare.'uiileflp 
, its (1881) population 109,391 or 238 to‘the square t&ile, audits^ 
(1880) realizable land revenue £14,1 §9 (Rs. l,41,890),V! r >«J 

Of 459 squawd the area surveyed in detail, 14^^e'bcQUpied 

by the land of alienat'd villages. * The remainder, da^oOrdihg 'to 
the revenue sui^ <*y t „contains 17&,573 acres or B9?2%^P- ©enx of 
arable; 0739 acres or 2*3 per cent of unarable; 2164&crcs or 0*7 
por cent of grass ; 33,098 acres or 11*5 per cent of ftifrest reserves; 
and 73,801 acres or 25*3 per cent of village sites, roads and rivers. * 
From tins 172.573 nciv,. <»f suable land 1822 have to. be taken on 
account of filii n«t.ed bind- in (loverninent villages. Gf the balance v 
of 170,751 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 89,342 
acres or, 1*57 per cent \v< re in 1880-8J under tillage. 

In tin* mirth is n range of hills that*centres in thb,great fortified 
scarp of Raygad. Townp U the .outli the country & wuqand rugged, 


m 


scarp of Ua vgnd. Towap U the .outli the country & wild and rugged, 
broken by many spurs from the Mabal>aJeshvar,hiXL^j^AkAng the 
central plain of the Savitii # and up the valleysjpf,its .tributaries, 
though the country is much broken by low bdfcfc ..bifid .there is a 
large area of rice and garden land. v . * • ■ 

T*", . ^ ^ < 

Mali rid is almost entirely cut oil’ from the sea>oC^JBfifv®nd is 
subject to much gi eater .chifngt s of temperature^ thajivmo^t of the 
district. During .hmuarv and February the nigh sbihetizoes 


surprisingly cold. But ihe days are almost alWay&hf^Ond from the 
end of February till the break of the rains the fafiSfegenerally 
oppressive. Tl»e rainfall is the. average fall during the.twenty- 

iwo yiars ending 1S81 being 123 00 inches. The:&&«pk : are 

f -:- 7 -“-..,.—- B T f^|yVY;V ' , - 
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.. The chief river is the Savittij its rise near 

Mah^haleshvar and runs through in a north and 

thou, in a Westerly course.i^h^taries are streams 
of cozisidoaffeble size. which 
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loins the Sdvitri toia mdes at Boraj ; the 

'Rdygod-KAl with which falls into the 

Savitri about fottftajSles and the panJliari with a., 

southerly course <&.atout twelve 'miles falling into the Siivitri’a 
little below Jlahd^ ,, The left? banka tributaries are the Chola with 
a northerly cotter of* about ten miles joining* the Savitri close to 
PolAdpur, tthd ifae N6geshvari with a northerly- cour^ of about < 
fourteen males falling into the S&vitri opposite LMsgaon. Besides . 
these rivers there were in J881-82,.77l wells, fifty-two ponds, and 
476 streamsand flings. * % ■ 

The rice lands of Mahad are particularly fertile, especially in-the 
neighbourhood of Mahdd, Ghodegaon, andBirva<K, where the greater 
portion qf the land bears a rich second crop of gram lur and pujjta. 

Io- ; 188I;82^7,078 holdings or khtitm wero recorded with an * 
averageJ0acres and an*average rental of 10$. Id. (Rs. 8-0-6). 
If .g ymally"divided among the agricultural population* these holdings 

allotment oh 7 1 acres at a yearly rental of 1 2s. 
8d„ . Distributed among the wholof ]copulation * the share 

to each would amount to It acres, and the incidence of tlie land tax 
to S*. 6d (&&&* 


Tlie-survey r^tes were fixed in 1866 for thirty years. The 170,756 

rico 
pics) 
laitling 

acres of waste won* rated r»t£85 (Its. 850) and alfoinations 
at £1474 4*:£-(Bs. 14,742). Deducting alienations £ 1 -171 4s. •(Rs. 
•14,742), and^eoding quit-rents £888 (Its? 8880) and grass lands 
£1 (Kfk?Ji}^ho total rental of the 241) villages amounted to 
£14,209 m^ij4&SXd0). The following*statement gives the details : 

MaMd Bad Boll , 18/6-71). 
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returns *109,891 people * ow nod 21,156 
carts, 17,218 bullocks, 13,74 1 cows, .• 
8821 sheep and goate. 

acres, the total lyrcti of occupied lands r ' 
:w fallow or under grass. Of thed 
q twico cropped. Of the- 
% occupied 85,675’at 
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under rice Ihdt dryza sativa, 20,577 vUH<lejc chenna vari Panicura 
miliare, and 8398 under kocf/ra Paspalum scfobiculatum. Pulses 
occupied 2440 apre& or 2'69*'per cent, 1439 d£ them under udid 
Phaseolus mungo, 426 under tur Cajgnus iqdicus, 331 under mug 
Phaseolus radiatus, and 244 under other pulses. " Oilseeds occupied 
2245 acres or 2’48 per c<jnt, all of them under gingelty seed til 
Sesamum indicufii. Fibres occupied 10 acres or 0*01 per cent, all 
of them under brown hemp ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crop* occupied 48 acres or 0'05 per cent, 10 of them 
under • sugarcan^ us SacjJharmn officinarmn, and the remaining 38 
under v§rifus vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 109,391 people, 102,640 or 
93 82 per cent Hindus; 6725 or 6*14 per cent Sfui^intos; 19 
1 Christians ; 5 Beni-Isrdcls; and 2 Par sis. The detente of the ‘Hindu 
castes are: 19Brdhmans; 1000 Kdyasth Prabhus and , 8 
Pdtdnc Prabbtis, writer’s; 2091 Y/inis, 325 Lingdyata, 49 Jains, 

7 Bhdtids, and 5 Johdris, merchants and traders f 65,649 Kunhis 
and 3 Mdlis, husbandmen; 1*597 Sonars, gold* and - stiver smiths ; 
1533 Sutdrs,* carpenters; 1048 Kuinblidrs, potters; 562 Shiinpis, 
tailors; 3S1 Buruds, basket makers; 314 Kdsdite and Tdinbats, 
coppersmiths an<l lac bracelet makers; lp4 Telia, oilmen; 102 
Sdlis, weavers; 71 Belddrs. stone masons; 28 Otdris, casters; 27 
Pdtharvats, carvers and stoue masons; 17 Iiobdrs, blacksmiths; 

8 Khatns, weavers ; 7 San gars, blanket weavers; 5 Jingars, saddle 
makers f 150 Guravs and 8 Chad sis, musicians; 86 Bhats, bards; 



drawers ; 64 Chisddis, tinkers ; 40 Khatiks, butdietf J Sh&des, 
husbandmen ; 23 Par desk is, messengers ; 11 Sdrekaris; labourers : 
794 Kathkaris, 47 Thdkurs, 5 Bhils, and 1 Vanid^ unsettled 
tribes; 1521 Chdmbhdrs, leather workers; 14,684*Mbdvs fin d 66 
Mdngs, village servants ; 3 Bhangis, scavengers ; 617 ^Jafigams, 231 
Gosdvis, 107 Kolhdtis, 5l Condbalis, 9 Gopdls,;8^^tts,*.;and 2 
BairAgis, beggars. * 1 
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CHAPTER XIV: 


PLACBS OF* INTEREST 1 . 

Akshi, three miles south of Alibrig, is one of the cl|ie£ garden or Chapter XIV. 
bigay at villages in the A li brig sub-division.* Compared with 338 pia Ce s oflntereat* 
houses and ^359 people in 1850, in 1881 it hail 240 houses and 1286 • 

people, o|.,whom 1261 were Hindus, tweTity were Bcni-Isrriels.or * Akshi. 
Indian;Jews,and five wcfc Musalinrins. The lands of Akshi, 

N6gaon, |^iBeydanda or Ghoul, form ihf belt ofgai-dens and palm 

S Dves ydfich stretches about^even miles along the coast south of 
ibrig. Froifi thege gardens large qflarititic.s,of vegetables, especially 
of dudJiydbhoplas Cucurbita lagenaria, bh.cndes Hibiscus esculentus, 
govdricha skepigas D olid i os fabu'formis, mangoes, lemons, pine-, 
apples, plantains, and betel-leaves go to Bombay in the fair season. 

They are taken to "Bombay by Kolia and bought from them by 
Bombay BJmtids %nd Musalmrins. From the Alibrig-Cheul road the 
Akshi houses axe nearly hidden by thick palm and mango grovgs and 
luxuriant underwood. The chief householders are Br rib mans and 
Chavkalshisthe poorer classes Bbandririsj Kimbis, and Kdlis. On 
the south side of the Alihiig creek is an old reservoir with a ifeatest 
dept^j o£ fourteen feet, an area of about three acres, and a supply of 
water th$ jasts throughout the year. Akslii lias two tumplos, one 
pf Krilkribbyva Devi and the other of Someslivar Mahridev. About 
twenty-fi^e Mees from the Devi’s temple, on the road, to the left of 
the -hoii^Q><P;0tne Rama Nriik, is an inscribed stone 4' 3* long by r 
broa£L ■, Above are the sun and mqpn followed by the ass-curse; 
then - roughly cut writing of nine linos in the Devanrigari 

character * kndy below the writing, a second representation of the sun 
and moon^^About ten feet to the left of the Sojueshvar temple is, 
an iuscrih&l^one, 5' 5" long by 1' 3" broad. Above are the sun . 
and moon followed by fifteen lines of writing in the Devanrigari 
Character ajad fcelow the writing is the ass-curse. 

Nt, 14y^^ noHih latitude 1& 39" and east longitude 72° 57", the AlibAg. 
head-quartei^ pf *fche Kolaba district and the chief town of the 
Alibrig stib-diyision, had in 1881 an area of 398k acres, 6376 people, 
and a municipal avenue of £611 (R§. 6110). 

The town»%^onthe coast, nftietcen miles south of Bombay, . - 
at tile mouth creek, locally known as the Srikhar creek, 

from the villagej 
of tjie town 0r\‘ 


on its southern bank. On the east side 
i, covered with water at high tides, which 


1 Be*ideathe_-- 

C.S.,tiik chajp&rdijyc %w 
G.5., Hacfllton 


m hbx\ 




;beeti contributed by Mr, E. 
tf ooirectioqa by Mr. W,.» ^ 
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is gradually being*cclaimed, and, on the ( wcst, between the town and 
the sea^ is a belt of cocoa palms whichaxtend ! atong the coast both 
to the north a?d south for many miles. '; Tfie view of Alibdg, as it is 
approached from the sea, is exceedingly picturesque. In the fore¬ 
ground is the sea-fort of Koldba,*with # its temples, ruined .palaces, 
and trees ; beyond is the long line of palms broken only b$ r groups 
of still higher casuarinas, beneath which may be dfatingmshed the 
blouses of the European residents. The town itself is almost'hidden 
save some huts in th^ Kalis' quarter whiejj border on the creek. In 
the distance qre-the hilIs which run like*a backbone down the Alibdg 
sub-djvision^ Prominent Among those immediately behind the town 
are RiumlTiaran with jts conical peak, and the fort of Sdgargad with 
its gurious outlying pinnacle of rock. To the left of Btodhaa*an is 
the Wooded lull of lvankt«shvai\ with a long spur stretching far to the 
north, and to the right of Sngargad. are the for£$i clad hills of 

South, 
o low 
face, 

and a shrine of Da tbit my a crowning their sonth-eastpeak. At the 
ond of the long row of palms, on the coast may be distinguished the 
mouth of the Holm creek or Knndalika river, the ruins of Revdanda 
on one side and tin; fori of Kuvlai mi the otlitr, with a background 
of the Habssin and Hoha hills. About two miles out at sea, to the 
south-west of the Kffiii.hu Port, a round tower ubdut sixty feet high, 
marffS the Chen I Kadu, a dangvroiis jvef covered at high waiter, on 
which miiong^ othereasels, have been wrecked the peninsular and 
Orientfd Comjmiiys sbSun-ship 4 Joddo” and the English ship f Di 
Vernon.* 

Willi tin* exception of some newly built two-storieddiAtiSes f with 
tiled roofs there are few builutugs of any size in Alib^ jind-many 
of the dwellings are hut ilmtcheil lmts. Tlie roads fee .well kqpt 
and clean and the main thoroughfares are lighted,' -town is 
supplied w ith drinking water from a lake recently.;hoAd^ diatant 
about a mile a nd lull f to the uorfli-east on the road to |ph|p^[itar. . On 
the whole, Alihdg is a*pro'.p< toils place ami has growifi^nsiderably 
in the past ten yejrs. On the north-west side of.^l^ipwn, at the 
end of the shady road which load *to the jail and Goveriftaent offices, 
is an open grass plot where the new official resideb^lpr the Col¬ 
lector is*(l 883) being built. In front is the sea and b^3$S is an qYal 
pond formed by tlie (juanying of #;tone for th^yl^ld^gs ill the 
neighbourhood. On the east side of the pond is^t^ SirSsjQt, now 
used as a jail and treasury, a new row of buildi^^^^;.Qov«fin^hfcut 
offices, and tin* police lines. Tin* liirakot, or DteniimSlEort, is bidjt 
of massivg undressed blocks of trap, some of the&ubout four feet 
by three. It is entered on tin* south side by a, st5ep*-Big'ht of steps 
recently replaced by modern masonry. At tho#bnof the stops, on 
the rignt hand sid£ of the doorway, is" an J * il ' 

spirit or devi under his foot. Immediately 
are tlie guard-rooni3 anu over these iB an. 
tion. The walls, which are about thirty 
being six feet high and four feet. 
yaras square. The cells for 
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and oast walls, and the treasury is on the west side. In the south- 
west comer is an old with a flight of steep steps;' ■'* 

At the ond of the double row of police lines, ahuttiig on thg main 
road, are the remote of a sunall outwork, some seven feet high and 
150feet # in circumference, built of the same.kind of large atones as 
the fort. On this stands the chief constable’s office. This outwork 
was originally Used by one of the Angrias as a place frbm which to 
watch the tlas&ra and Divali (September-October) festivities, and 
for seeing the Muharram*pi\ )cessi*oi is wbpn tdlPnis used to be carried 
to the sea. The building was afterward* used a£a dispensary. ; 

The Alibdg coast is open to the strong seg, breeze, which blows 
fluring most of the, year and inakes th*s climatv pleasanter thap. in 
the inland parts of- the district. In the town the passage of thp 
breeze is checked by the palms and underwood. But the sea 
face, where afce the jail, the police lines, aud tin* dwellings of the 



inches in 187&:to fbrty in l«s7l, and averaged eighty inches. The 
thermometer readings, for the five years ending 1879, show that May 
is the hottest .month, with an extreme maximum of 1)5 2 and an 
extreme minimum oiVSOO, and .January the coldest month with an 
extreme maximum of 87'0 and an extreme minimum of 02*6. The 
mean daily range bf the thermometer is greatest (15*4; in January 
and least (3*4) in July. ^ " 

The the AliMg creek is much blocked bji shifting sand 

banks, and; during the last ten years, the old channel, clos#*under 
the smit^-ea$b Wall of the K-olaba fort, has gradually silted, driving 
vessels to TBo £flouth of a large sand bank. ’Flu*, river is always 
difficult of i^tVigation, and during strong north-west or south-west 
winds beqpni^ exceedingly dangerous, even for small craft. The 
creek is ffe&riy dry at low tide, and oven at high tide is navigable 
only by y^djof about six tons (2^ khnvnJi Small craft of five 
to seven -28 hi Land is) at high tide pass about four miles 

further to Htttfela. 

Large of rice go every year to Bombay, RatnAgiri, 

and the soutfepa. coast, and in April and May common greeu 
mangoes a^^migely exported to Bombay. In the fait season 
(October-of the Shepherd steamers daily calls off AliMg 
oifits from Goa, xho passage to Bombay taking from 

•tvfo to s three The sea trade returns for The night years ending 

sho^^V%Yge exports worth £15,058* (Its. 1,50,580) and 
imports wortB"sj^l^2 ^Rs. 2,27,520). 

. Alibdg ip ^roll^iumlied with wafer. At present (1882)’ there are 
888;,wells and.lhwE^gSfls, compared with 271 wells and one pond 
ill 1850. The kliieddUmber *of wells is due to the fact that water 

ugh 

-trees this wifccr is not good to drink, 
the well-to-do brought water fima Yceffs 
in && village of VadgaoU 

the badness eff ta&w&ter 
1875 the survey df an old 


tfffuber 

is iqund in within a few feet of the surface. Though 

wdlfaiffted 
Formerly, for 
two ml 

S^gitr^d rangA^But the 
ana guinea;Worm was very 
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pond at Veshvi about 1£ miles east of AliMg, showed that, by raising 
its southern bank, euttfhg out |h© northern bonis, and building two 
eatfh dams, a take could Ixj forthed 224 acres in area and capable of 
storing 22,500,000 gallons of water, all whieh could be delivered 
and distributed with a pressure of four feet in the town of AlibAg. 
By putting a masonry \lam across the bed of the stream and'cutting 
% channel from the dam to the head or north end of the lake, it 
would be possible, by lifting a sluice in the dam and conducting the 
river into the channel, to keep tlie new lekc up to the maximum 
level so ’long Us "tin.* river, ran during the fair season. The liver 
ce&scS to wuA 1 H*twcen the 1st and the 20th of January. Taking 
the earlier date, on the 1st of January of every year, the lake could 
he tfUvays at its highest level, that is, containing 22,500,000 gallons 
of water. As the population of Alibag is only about 6300, and as 
there are no industries requiring larger quantities of water, it was 
found that a maximum supply of sixteen gallons a head was ample 
for ordinary use. Therefore on tin- first January in each year there 
would lie nearly nihe nwiiilh.s' sfipply, while, in almost every season, 
the rainfall in* Juno would (ill tie- lake. If at any time a larger 
quantity of water \\ as required. the storage capacity of the lake 
could In* doubled or own tri pled by dwpuning its upper or northern 
end. 

The dam across tin* riwr i-. 200 feet long, a*nd at its greatest 
height 3.J feet. Jt is 'built in the rocky bed of the river of 
nibble # itf Portland cement, thus formiug a step in the river over 
which ahe stifani llows #a.>ily. At the south end, protected from 
the Kill'll in by a curtain wull, is a two-feet iron sluice lifted by a 
screw winch; from this sluice the water escapes info-A hollow 
channel, whi«*h continuing fur a third of a mile, Empties into 
the northern end or lieml of the lake. It has been found easy to 
fill the lake in forty-right hours. The two new earthen dams 
of the reservoir are respectively six and ten feet high, with the 
usual slopes to one on t^e fitter side, and two to four on the 
outer side. They ore«built of a very sticky earth which is found on 
the spot; a puddle wait runs through their centre, which has been 
carried down info solid ground throughout the Whole length. 
Banks and puddle wall rise together in layers of six inches worked 
in ami consolidated by gangs of labourers. Both the inside and 
outside slopes and the crowns of the banks are cased with a layer of 
\\ feet of the best • mtuvui or broken trap, carefully beaten and 
consolidated. The old banks to the south and east have been 
raised in tin 
their 

puddle _ 

dams are pitched with rough stone laid edgeways a'nd driven ihto 
the face of the Jmnk< with heavy rammer8, the interstices being 
filled with chips driven well home that the banks itfay be protected 
from waste or wear. The crowns of all the dams are covered with 
a well consolidated layer of road metal. The building of a masonry 
waste weir was found unnecessary, as at a very favourable point 
there is a Natural overflew which cab cqtry off all surplus water. 
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The outlet is thrgugh a heavy dam of rubble in cement, built at 
the east cud of the lake, carried on £ac.h side into tjio banks.. A 
deep channel has been dug from the bed of the take to this dAm, 
and, for several feet before the channel reaches the dam, the sides 
are built t in wing walls with rubble smoothly- coated with cement. 
Two iron pipes, one a twelve-iuch and the other nin^-inch pipe^ 
are bedded at the foot of the masonry dam. From the twelve-inch 
pipe on the outer side of the dam a twelve-inch stoneware pipe, 
joined in cement, is carrier! twelve feet underground tv -a hollow a 
hundred and fifty fe£t distant. Tins is the waste or jdudge , pipe 
ihrough which, if necessary, the lake can he rpn dry. inner 

mouth of tlie pipe is fitted with a plug which can he lifted, at 
pleasure, and during heavy rain scour the Ifottom of the lake. ’The. 
nine-inch iron pipe is the feeder outlet pipe. It has one mouth at 
the lowest point from which delivery in Alihag«js possible, and 
another mouth five feet above,that water can he drawn off either 
seven or twelve feet below* the highest level of tli* lake or ten feet 
below. Through tlfis pipe the water parses Into a filter-chamber 
with eight compartments, Ml led with fresh sand and charcoal, the 
water passing over 011 c dividing wall under another, and so on, till 
it reaches the last or outlet compartment, when it escapes through 
a nine-inch masonry pipe whose mouth is guarded by a strainer of 
metal gauze. # 

The supply of water is regulated by a simple beam fixed-over the 
outlet pipe tilled with two w'hceis or blocks. .Over the blocks 1 light 
chain supports, on the inside of the lake a weighted plug, and \n the 
outside^th at is in the filter chamber, a large eopper float which rests 
on the sunaetf of the water. As the l^vel in tin- filter-chamber rises 
the float rises and the weighted plug drops into the outlet; as the 
level in the filter-chamber falls the float falls and lifts the plug. At 
the head of the filter-chamber a white marble tablet has been let 
into the masonry with an inscriptioi* in English and in Marathi. 
The English runs : , 

The Royal Aliba'g Water Works to commemorate the visit of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales to India. The Bha'u Sa'heb Dhondira'j Vina'yak BivaLkar 
generously presented Rs. 20,000 for the above works which Tl. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales was pleased to declare should be known as above entitled. Commenced 
15t h November 1875, completed 1st Juno 1870. Arthur Crawford, Collector; 
W. Grey, C. E., Engineer; JNTa’gu Purbha’ji, Contractor. # 

To save the great cost of iron mains Mr. Crawford, the Collector, 
arranged that stoneware pipes* should be brought from England, 
tested up to a head* of thirty-live feet. These niasonr) pipes saved 
seventy-five per cent in cost. They worked welV for a time, but, 
before long, either fyom faulty construction or from bad masonry, 
serious leakage wa$ found # at the joints. This defect has "to some 
extent been Cui*ed, but the masonry pipes are a doubtful success. 1 

The nine-inch main from the reservoir is laid •alongside of the 


1 As the contractor who laicf the earthenware pipes put an insufficient quantity 
of cement in the joints, roots of trees found their way into the joints and choked them. 
In 1879, the pipeB were cleared and the joints properly cemented, but even*now (1883) 
there are constant leakages, and it is a moot point whether ultimately iron pipes will 
not have to be laid. Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C.S.; Professional Papers on Indian Engi¬ 
neering, X. 41 No. CCCXLIX. 

b 653—33 / • 
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liifrft road til> 011 1 a mile i^Tid a half, to a point in tl>£ town where three 
leadin'' strect^movt. On the it supplies a large eattle-poud, a 
storm reservoir for The Mluirs and others of low caste, and another 
for the little village of Chondra. ,\Vhei*. the l'bad crosses the salt 
swamp at the entrance to the town, arrangements are mad^ to shut 
off the. waf <*t from, the town* with a .sluice, and by opening a valve 
above it to sc our the main from end to end. At the junction of tho 
three streets the ninq-inc.h main quakes, and three four-inch pipes 
branch from it down the* three leading streets ; those four-inch pipes 
change to three-inch and finally to two-inch pipes. At points 
chosen l»v the townspeople are . eighteen stone reservoirs, each 
holding one thousand gallons, littof with self-acting ballcocks to 
keep*the water in the. ivi.ervoirs above level and prevent overflow. 
The reservoirs are from two and a half to four feet deep, built of 
dressed blocks yf trap brought from the Ivolaba fort, and lined 
inside will: cement. Tim 4 level of tho bottom of each reservoir is 
above the 1 ly\il of tahv nearest roadside drains, and an opening is left 
tilled willi a.plug, so that eacli reservoir cah at any time be 
thoroughly cleaned. Hound each reservoir is a stone pavement threo 
feet wide. The cost of the works was 1*3400 (Rs. 34,000), of which 
.C2000 ( bs. 120,000) weie. contributed b\ the Rlisiu Salie.b of Alibag. 1 

In 1S50 then* wer. 140 til.-I and !0s7 fhatcjicd houses with an 

avenge hbuseliold uf th.ree m«*nih.*i\s. Most of the houses facing the 

roads \\i »v well built an*! tiled In 1 ss 1 there wove 900 tiled and 180 

tlmtciid houfe s. The Ijoiises of she riclfare usually tiled, with w*alls 

at \ri\f.. six f« ei high and not very pointed roofs. There is frequently 

an upper stoiv\ and inside, on both stories, rooms arcpa^-jti.yjjed off* 

and .-sometimes mnlbd. Tho 4 houses of the poor havJtlow walls of 

bin ' orhamhoo, high pointed thatched roofs and Boors of hardened 

mud. They have* usually but one* room. 

« « 

In is:»« I here wen* 4329 people, 3704 of whom were Hindus, 385 
Musalmans If>s Heiii-lsraijs, find twenty-two Christian*. In 1872 
the numb, r had increased to 5470 . of whom 4903 were Hindus, 
410 Musalmans. nine Christians, and 145 others. In 1881 the 
population was V*tun.ed at 0370, of whom 5074 were Hindus, 407 
Musalmans, 17*2 Reni-Jsraels, and 123 others. 

Aldtrig. that is All s (harden is said to he called after Ali, a rich 

Musalman \\ ho lived about- 200 v stars ago and made many yrells 

and gardens in and- near Alibag. Ton or eleven of Ali's wells 

remain. The two best known arc the rim pal well near the large 

banyan tree close* to the iiuimhitilartt office w’here also is All’s tomb; 

and the .(hinpaJi well in irtmt of Ganpati’s temple. The site of 

the present town is said to have formerly been Soared by the sea. 

According to local traditmn tlu* old settlement w r as at Rdmni.th, 

* • • 

1 The details of cost ar f: Head works and main to municipal limits, £2000 
(Ks. 20,00(1); pitching dams, £100 (Its. 1000); and distribution npunsand reservoirs, 
£1:100 (Ks. 13,000). This amount has been contributed fro.n the following sources : 
C2000 by the Bhdu JSilheb of Alib.lg; £1115 by public subsf riptions ; £170 from local 
fends for the reservoir at Cliendre, for the MhAr^’ cistern <'Utey;le of municipal limits, 
a ad for a reservoir at the Civil Hospital ; and £115 by Government for a public 
reservoir. • 
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thr.cc quarters of a % mile to the north of Hij&kot, and Ali’s {jamcn /Chapter XIV* 

was converted into the present tpwn towards the close of .the pi aceB oflnterest 

seventeenth century, when Anuria made it his head-quarters. AliUig 

has never been a place of importance. In 1771 hlr. Forbes \isite.d Alibao. 

Alibagagd was sumptuously received by lhigboji Angria and bis 

minister Govind Shot. 1 R&ghqji lived on the island fort of Kolaba, 

but his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on tin* mainland" 

in AlibAg. It became the head-uuarters of tlie Kolaba agency in 

1840. 2 Between 1840 an<? 1850 the town was impi^Yed and its 

appearance completely changed by the making o? roa<L{. 

The gardens of 'Alibag, which yield cocoajiuts and some*, fine 
varieties of graft mangoes, are "among tin; best in tin; district, and 
the value of the produce is increased by tliv- ca^ with which it can. 
bo sent to Bombay. Thorg is a vegetable market, about ten 
miscellaneous shops, and ten taverns, niruj for coulyt ry and one for 
European liquor. • 

Besides the district and ftul>-divisi?mal establishments, tin* chief 
Government institutions are tin* sub-judge's court’ the customs 
house, the civil hospital, the p« »st oitice, the English mission school, the . 

Government vernacidar school, ami tin* jail. There are also a "iris* 

wP 1% 

school established by The municipality, a library, and two private; 
vernacular schools. 0 Alihiig has a printing and a. lithographic press 
from which issue; two weekly Marathi papers called the. tfutijarndmi 
or the Abode of Truth, and the S'nirabh or Grasshopper,“and tw r o 
monthly Marathi magazines called A In tin Jttifnt or the Frigid of 
the Weak that is of women, and S-idiliaifma Dij> or the L%ht of 


True Iklipjjpn. 


The munictpality was established i* 1804. In 1SS0-S] it had an 
income ol‘ £611 (Its. 6110), representing a taxation of 2*. :M. (lb*. 1J) 
a head. The yearly expenditure, amounts to about £650 (IN 6500). 
The chief improvements have been under water-works and conser- • 
vancy. A*sclieme is under consideration, for converting the night- 
soil into manure by mixing it with the ashes <ft‘ the town sweepings. 

There are five chief Hindu temples, dedicated to Ijjaluiilev. Viilioba, 
Vishnu, Maruti, and Ram. The, oh I Agent’s Court, or Addlat , 
situated to the west of the town, was built about the year 1821 by 
Raghoji Angria and has since been used as a court-house. Though 
low* and plain, it is strongly built with thick walls and massive 
wooden pillars. TJie court-house on the; ground-floor has room for 
about 200 people. The court of tin; subordinate Judge is held in a 
email upper room. There are two mosques one a hundred years 
and the other ten^years o4d; thereJs ’also a synagogue forty years 
old. There'aixS^bwo rest-houses, one near the girls’ school and the 
other near the ticket-box of the Bombay Steam Navigation 
Company. The Musalm&n and Christian burial ground and the Hindu 
burning ground are removed from the town on the north-west. 


1 Oriental Memoirs, I. 222-226. • 

3 There was a mint* at Alibdg, or in KoUba fort, at which Angria coined rupees 
which, till lately, were known as Alib&ghi rupees. 
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Chapter XIV. *\ The little European burying ground, about half a mile to the north 
i>na B AfTfltflrflut °f Binikot, shaded by tall qjasuarina trees, has the grave of a 

suh-Collector Mr. Travers, who died in 1854 and of several English 
ami French shipwrecked sailors. 1 * f 4 ‘ 

The largest building* in Alib&g is the Hir&kot or Diamond Fort, 
built of massive Mocks of black trap, to the north-west of the town 
within a hundred yards of the beach. It is said to have been built by 
Kanhqji Angria in 1720. In 1740 the great Peshwa Bdldji Bdjir&v, 
then a youth bf twenty, wdfo had come to help Mrindji Angria against 
his lmlf-lyolf ier Samblulji, distinguished himself by an attack on a 
party stationed under the Hirakot. He drove them into Sambhdji’s 
eamy, killed twenty-five dr thirty men, and took prisoner Taldji 
•Sainbhaji’s half-brother. 2 * * In 1793, after Ragboji’s death, Jaysin 
who was imprisoned by Anaudibsli,* the infant Angria’s mother, 
escaped, and collecting sopie followers besieged Hirakot. Anandibdi 
led an army against the besiegers, an'd in a bloody and hard-fought 
battle defeated JrfVsing with lfeavy lossy After A'liandibdi’s death. 
Jaysing marched to Alibag and took Hirakot. Hearing that the 
Peshwa had promised to help Manaji, Jaysing applied for aid 
to Baburav, Sindia’s coinmander-in-eliief, who was his relation. 
Baburiiv agivrd t<> help but, wh<-n he reached Alibag, be picked a 
quarrel with .lay sing and took Hirakot by treachery. J ay sing’s eldest 
yon^'scaj’ied to Bum hay, and, in 1-S07, collecting a force of 2000 
men under count mud of one Bachaji Shot, a Revdanda goldsmith, 
captuJed Uijfiikot. Hiyokot r(‘tnained hi the Angria’s hands till in 
1840*^ with the rest of the Kolaha state, it passed to the British 


Koldba fort. 


Government. 

To the south-west of Alibag, about a furlong fromF the shore, is 
the low fortified rock of Kohtba. It is mentioned as one of Shivdji’s 
forts. 3 But it did not rise to consequence till, early in the 
eighteenth ceuiury, it became the stronghold of the great Mar&tha 
admiral and pirate Kanjiqji* Angria. It is a low ropky island, 
850 to 900 feet front north to south, and, at the broadest, about 350 
feet from east to west. The. fortifications consist of an isolated 
outwork to the^iorth and the main fort enclosed by a wall from 
twenty to twenty-five feet high and about 700 paces in circuit, with 
two gates, a main gate in the north-east and a small gate in the 
south, and seventeen towers, four ii^ the corners, live on the sea face, 
four on the land fai\, three on the north face, and one on the s8uth 
face. 4 Al»ove the line of the walls appear the* point of Ganpati’s 
spire and a few Scattered cocoa palms. The whole of the masonry 


1 The graves are (I) A at ley Cooper Travers, Bo.C.S., Shb-Gollepior Mad Joint 
Magistrate of Koldba, *liwl 1 lth June 1854; (2) Three men of^Di Vernon wrecked 
let August 1S<>0: 1$) Six men of Turzah ^Tirzah) wrecked 18th July-1867 ; (4) 
Jean Bertin, carpenter of ship M^rie Catherine drowned at Warsoli, 15th July 1864; 
(5) Charles KandaU, died 21ut February 1858, aged 2D ; (6) Herbert Henry .Howell, 
died 31 st March 1881, infant. 

9 Grant Duff's Mardthds, 24S. 8 Hamilton’s New Acconnt, I. 243, 

3 The names of the Beventeeu towers, most of which can still fie traced, are Nagir- 

khAni, (Janeah, Mudi, Topkli&ni, Surya, Hauumant afterwards known by the name 

of llagrya) Bhavdni, Pira, Goland&j, Ddrukhdni, Eshvantd^ri, Nila, Ghanchakra, 

Fatya, lian a, Manoliandra, and Bdbdev. Each" of these towers is said to have been 

guarded night and day by four men. *. 
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is of large squared flocks of trap fitted without mortar. Beginning //Chapter XIV. 
from the north, the outwork, which is known as Sarjakot, is said ^ laceB oTiutareft. 
to have been built after the main fort to protect the Gfyat 
Gate from the artill&ry of Hir&kot. Like the rest of the fortifica¬ 
tions it is built of big blocks of trap, about three feet by two, put 
together without mortar. The outer height of Jhe walls is about 
twenty-five feet. Inside a flight of thirteen steps, about thirteen 
and a half feet high, leads to a jmrapet twenty paces broad sur¬ 
rounded by a curtain wall four feet high and four feefc three inches 
thick. The enclosed space is about twenty-shft yards’ by twenty- 
eight. About sixty-five yards # to ti^ north-west, a Raised 
platform, about 110 paces long eleven feet high and fourteen paces 
broad, said to have been used for stabling .horses and storing gtass. 

The small building at the south end is called the powder-magazine. 

To the south a line of big rough stones, forming & causeway, about 
five feet high thirteen and a.half feet btoad and ninety paces long 
leads to the Manik Chavd^, a tower ybout thirty-one feet in diameter 
and seven and a half feet high. Beyond the“Mfillik tower is another 
causeway, about foriy-tliree paces long twenty-four feet broad 
and seven high at the north end. Then comes the outer defence of 
the main fort well Uuilt with the same great black stones. The 
outer height of the wall is about seventeen feet. Inside the 
parapet is about stx feet high and the curtain w r all about four feet 
six more. It is strengthened by a central and corner towers.*- This 
north outwork encloses a* space, about ninety paces east and west 
by about sixty north and south. * * V u 

A t the north-east corner of the maii^fort is the chief gateway 
kno\m r Great Gate or Malta Darvaza with a pointed arch and 
two flanking towers. The north wall of the main fort has a central 
tower entered from the north by a sloping pavement. As in other 
parts, except repairs, the masonry is of big black stones put 
together without cement. The outer height of the wall is about. 
twenty-eight feet, of which four lire ^curtain, and the breadth is 
about seventeen feet. From the top of the^slope is a view of the 
inside of the fort, which is about 800 feet long by 800 broad, full of 
temples, ruins, and trees. In the north-west corner of the wall, on 
the parapet, are a sentry-box and two old guns, which, during the 
stormy months (June-September), are fired as signals if a* vessel is 
s«en dangerously near shore. * The west or sea face is about twenty 
feet high with & curtain wall of four feet iporc. In the west face 
besides at the comers are five towers. 

A short distance south of the life-boat sentry-box fifteen steps lead 
to the interior of lihe fori. At the north-east corner of the interior of 
the fort isthl^d&uble door-way of the Main Gate or Malta Darvaza. 

The outer door-way has a peaked arch and a teak door armed with 
iron spikes. Inside of the outer door is a three-cornered space, 
fifteen yards broad, with a wall across the iijpide in which is a flat gate¬ 
way with wooden sitje posts. Inside of the inner gateway, in the 
north wall, iS a square room or talghar with four domes supported 
by round stone pillars. According to one account in front of this 
room were two*store-houses, one for rice, the other for butter, oil, 
molasses,.sugar, and wheat. On the right, close to the inner gate, is 
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m ft van t is shrine, a ruined tiled shed with # a small figure of. a 

_nan (1 '4" x 1'10"). To tlie south, in a roofless enclosure, is a rough 

figjfrc of (julh&i or Mahishasuri^TS" x 2'2"), the buffaloe-slaycr, with 
a buffalo© lying in front. Gulbai is represented with one head and 
four hands. Her upper left hand*holds a discus and her lqwer left 
grasps the buffaloes tongue ; her lower right smites the buffalo© 
with a tridrtit ami her upper right twists its tail. The small tiled 
house on the left is the shrine of Bhavani and the house of an Agri, 
one of the tl r o mini*tranks who Are in charge of the fort temples. 
In Iffiafaui s shriit are a bust of Bhav&ni and i/nages of Vet&l and 
Gaiijftiti. • r lt le shrine has q yearly Governinent.allowance of £6 4«. 
(Ils. 02). The ruined line of buildings on the right,beyond Gulbai’s 
shrftke, are stables in pari^of which fighting rams or ycakes, antelopes, 
Ami birds were kept. To the south of the stables are the ruins of 
a house and graiyiry. The buildings*on the left are the ruins of 
two palaces. The first ©r more northerly is known as the Nani 
S/ilieb’s. It is said to be called aftoe Lakslnnibai, or Nani S&heb, 
the widow of the great Kanhoji Augria (1 GOO-1*731). Next comes 
the chief palace of the Angria’s, roofless and ruined. The wood work 
was sold by auction in 1842, and many of the stones were taken to 
build the AJilnig water-works in 1S75. It .is known as the Big 
Palace, Thor I a Yadn , and is said to have had five stories, and to have 
been builljiy the. younger Uaghoji Angria in 18<G. To the east of 
tin. •palace were store-houses and other outbuildings. In the 
palace, ei fclo.su re is a small stop well. % To the south of the palace, 
entergjf by a brick gateway, is a cement lined stone reservoir about 
I la fe/t by 1 Go. In Angria’s time only one potful a day of this 
water is said to have been allowed to each person ■ p 5a‘ H ft r hiche 
in the reservoir are image* of heavenly damsels # or apsaras. 
(.herlooking tlie reservoir there is said to have been a small 
dwelling and near it five houses belonging to Angria’s officers, 
tlie minister or divan , the head revenue officer or ilaftardar, the 
secretary or chltnis, the regjstrflr or jdiatlnis, ami the treasurer or 
'jH'htis. On the right*nearly opposite the reservoir, in a walled 
enclosure, is the chief temple. It is known as the Gaupati 
Panchavatun, heufhse it contains the five images of Gaupati, Sharnb 
orMaluidev, Yi.shnu, Surya, and Devi. It was built by the elder 
Ilaghoji*( 17-M)- 1703). it is in Musalman style w T ith open tracery 
windows ami measures sixty-four fyet by twenty and forty-ftve 
high. The image of Gaupati, which is finely carved in alabaster, is 
eighteen inches high and has two stone foot marks or padukds in 
front. Next to GAnpati s temple is a temple of Mah&ucv and to 
tlie north a shriiy of Miiniti or the Monkey God.* To the south of 
the enclosure of Gaupati s temple, on the right aifetlie ruins of a 
temple of Kanol>a, ami, on the left, w T as the jail. Further south on 
either side, are mined guard-rooms, aCnd, beyond the guard-rooms, 
is tlie Yashvant Gate w r idi a peaked arch and side recesses. Outside 
is the shrine of Yashvandari, the guardian of the gate, a white stone 
mark'd with red. South of the fort wall, the opefi raised space, 
about eighty paces by thirty-eight, is said to have been a ship aock. 

Except two temple ministronts or guvavs and their famines, no 
one lives on the island. A yearly fair, attended by about 100 people, 
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is held on the full n\pon of Chaitra (April-May). The chief articles 
sold are sweetmeats and pulse. Of the two ministrants, one draws 
a. 'yearly Government allowance o£ £4 10*. (11s. #>) and W.in 
charge of Ganpati, Mriruti,. Bripdcv, and the heavenly nymphs. 
The'othejj, who lias a yearly allowance of £6 4*. (Its. 02), is in charge 
of the goddesses Gulbrii, Bhavrini, Pmknavanti, and Yashvantdari. 
Besides the temples a tomb of a Muhammadan saint enjoys a 
yearly grant of £1 4s. (R»s. 12). In addition to the buildings 
mentioned above, there was the setdar or£oui*t*where die chief held 
his offico, a small palace* built by Esqji Angria, and) a building known 
ns the Ic&rkunmandaUrdula for the use ..of court office^ and clerks 
when they wont on duty to tin. fort. 

The first mention that has been traced of .Kolriba Fort, is as onfc of 
the forts which were chosen Ivy Shivaji for deb nee about the middle! 
of the seventeenth century, when the whole of tl*e Konkan south 
of Kalyrin came into his hands. In 101)2 ShivSji rebuilt ami 
strengthened Kolriba and npid(#the lyirbour one of his chief naval 
stations. He gaveHhe command of liis fleet to Darya* Srigar and 
Mrinik Bhandriri under whom Kolriba soon became a centre of 


piracy. To put a stop to the ravages of the Maratha fleet, the 
Portuguese sent an ambassador to Shivaji who promised to retrain 
from molesting their coasts and shipping, if he was supplied with 
guns and war stored. To this the Portuguese agreed, and, as might 
be expected, the demand for stores was frequently renewed. 1 •• 

In 1690 Kdnhoji Angria, wu* appointed second in coihmand of 
Rrijrirrim’s fleet, and in 1098 succeeded ta the comTitand 'tfi the 
death of the admiral Sidnji Gujar. Kdnhoji Angria soon flowed 
hims(fll ^'/l^uTJSt daring and enterprizing leader. Vessels of all 
nations were attacked, repeated desccmts were made along the coast, 
and few defenceless towns from Bombay to Travankor escaped 
a-visit. As in the time of Shivaji, Kolriba continued the principal 
rendezvous of the Maratha fleet. In 1718, under the treaty with 
Peshwa Drilaji Vishvanath, Kolriba* with several 1 other forts, was 
given to Angria. 2 In 1722 the Bombay Go\\Tnmcnt, incensed at 
A'ngria’s piracies and effrontery, joined the Portuguese in an 
expedition against Kolriba. A Portuguese land force and three 
English ships of the line under Commodore Mathews co-operated ; 
but the attempt faded owing to the cowardice of the Portuguese. 51 
About this time Kolriba is described by Hamilton as a fort built on 
a rock, a little way from the mainland and at high water an island. 4 
Krinhoji died about the year 1728. 5 

Of the two legitimate sons who succeeded, * the elder Sakhoji 
remained at Kolaba. Sakhoji died-shortly aftej his father, and 
his young& biqtfier Sambhriji, keeping the eldest of his three half- 
brothers with him at Gheria in Ratnrigiri, appointed the other two 
Yesriji and Mrinriji to the charge of Kolriba. Yesftji the older brother 
had^ivil control, while Mrinriji commanded the army and navy. 


1 Grant DnfFe MardthAs, 85. In 1673 Khdfi Khdn mentions ‘ Koldba and Gandiri ’ 

M newly built forts of Shivdji. Elliot and Dowboi, VII. 290, 355. * 

2 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 193. 3 Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 231. 

4 Hamilton’S New Account, I. 243. c Grant Duff’s MurAthda, 230. 
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l\* Before long MAnaji quarrelled with his family, /md, with the help 
of the Portuguese to ‘whom he promised land near Retdahda, 


°f the Portuguese to whom he promised land near KeYdanda, 
WT™ ' escaiaded KoiAba. and carried it sword in hand. He put' Ollt 


AlibIo. 
Koldba Fort. 


YesAji’s eyes and confined him first at JPoynAdfand then at AlibAg. 1 
As soon as the Portuguese retired, SambhAji attacked KoiAba, but, 
with the help of the Peshwa BAjirav, MdnAji forced SambhAji to 
raise the sh'ge. 2 In 1737, as ManAji had failed to give them the 
districts he had promised, the Portuguese joined SambhAji against 
him. MAnaj^ sent to the Peshwa, who 1 agreed to help him on 
condition of his paying a yearly sum of £7.00 (Rs. 7000), and 
presenting the Raja of SAtAra with European and Chinese articles 

l j e»w\n /TV Q 


worth about £1100 (Rs. 8000.). 3 


With the Pcshwa’s . help Manaji succeeded in repelling the 
Portuguese attack. Three years later, in 1740, SambhAji, taking 
advantage of the /ibscnce of a large body of the Peshwa’s troops in 
Hindustan, laid Siege to KoiAba and cut oil* the. garrison’s supply of 
fresh water. Manaji applied to^Bdlajl BAiirAv the Peshwa’s son, then 
on bis first*active, service, who sent 500 men to support, the garrison, 
and, under orders from Chinm.iji Appa, repaired to KoiAba in person 
•and applied for help to the Governor of Bombay. 

Baluji, or as In* was called the NAna S?heb, reached KoiAba 
on tin* fifth day’s march, and distinguished himself by attacking a 
party statjoned undtr the protection of HirAkot and driving them 
into Bam blm ji’s camp, killing twenty-five or thirty men and taking 
prisoner Tuhiji the, half-brother of SambhAji. Meanwhile the 
English, who reached Kola ha before Nana Sahel), forced SambhAji’s 
fleet U run to Suvarnduig and compelled him to move his camp , 
from the sea side, to throw up an entrenchment tu 1 j^TUiedt his 
people, and finally to retire to Buvarndurg in RatnAgiri. 

No further steps were taken, as ManAji, finding that the Peshwa’s 
officers w r ero scheming to take*. KoiAba, patched up a truce with 
SambhAji, and the designs of the Peshwa’s officers were stopped 
by the news of BAjirAv’s death? Shortly after, in 1747, the Sidi of 
Janjira sent a strong force, against Kolaba, but with the Pcshwa’s. 
help the Mu sal nut ns were completely defeated between Thai 
ami Navgoon a feV miles north of Alibag. On his death .in 1759, 
Manaji was succeeded by Ra fe hoji the first Angria of that name, 
the eldest of ManAji’s ten illegitimate sons. Mr, Forbes, who visited 
Kolaba in 1771, found ltaghoji living in the island fort of Kolaba, 
though his palace, treasury, stables, and gardens were on the maul- 
land in Alibrig.* Raghoji paid the Peshwa a yearly tribute of £20,000 
(Rs. 2.00,000) and held ins lands on military tenure. AlibAg at this 
time was pleasant and well cultivated. Ind775 AlibAg is mentioned 
as Cole. Arbor. 5 In 1770 the pretender SadashivrAv BhAu, after his 
defeat by Sindia’s troops, instead of landing at Bombay as was* 
intended, repaired 1,0 Kolaba. On his* arrival he was seized and' 
confined by Raghoji Anuria, to whom the Bombay Government vi&dfe ? 


W w ft 

From Alibag Yesdji escaped to the Peshwa, who decided that he had no claim on 
Koldba, and, his engaging not again to break the peace, fettled ten khandia of tioe 
and £40 (Rs. 400) a month on him and sent him to Revdanda.*Bom. Gov. Boo, Fob 
Dep. 1840.1107-21. » Grant Duff's Mar 4 this, 231. » Ditto 287. 

4 Oriental Memoirs, l. 224. 8 Parson's Travels, 244. 

\ 
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an unsuccessful application for his release. ^ From Alibit" Anuria 
sent him to Poona, where he was trampled to death ly an elephant. 1 
Raghoji died in 1793. In the family quarrels which followed 
Ills death, AnandibAi tlic mother of the infant Angria gathered a 
band of troops, besieged the Kolaba fort, imprisoned Jaysing, and 
executed* his chief advisers. After four months. Jay sing escaped, 
and, collecting some followers, besieged HirAkot * in All bag. 
AnandibAi led an army against the besiegers, and in a bloody and 
hard-fought battle defeated Jaj'sjng ynth •much Joss. After 
Anandibai’s death, Jaysing marched on AJibag Aid took HirAkot. 
Hearing that the Pesliwa had pioinised to help MAnAjl, Jaysing 
applied for aid to BAburav, Swnha’s ctynmander-in-chief who was 
his relation. BaburAv agreed to help, but sqpn after reaching AlibAg, 
he picked a quarrel with Jaysing and took HirAkot by treachery. 
Jay sing’s eldest son escaped to Bombay, and, in JS07, collect ing a 
force of 2000 men, placed it myler the conflnand of hue Baehaji Sliet, 
a goldsmith of Ke\ danda, who* succeeded in taking HirAkot. But 
BaburAv, with the kelp of the Pesliwa ami the’English amf by bribing 
BachAji’s ollicers, captured him and bis leading supporters. In IS 17 
order was established under the British. No further mention of 
KolAba occurs till it Japsed to the British in 1840, on the death of 
KAnhoji Jl. without legitimate heirs. 

Ant Jra, a smalPport on the Bhogavati creek, one and a4ialf miles 
north of P«‘?i, bad in 1881 a |)opulation of 420, of whom £39 were 
Musa!loans and I Si Hindu?. At ordinary high tide^ the (.reek is 
navigable to Antora by boats ol seven tons (28 khmidis) and at Spring 
tides by boats of forty tons (I GO Irhmuiib). Beyond Alitor A only 
\aiiO*jS' jiJbo. ••The a\ erage yearly trade, during the eight years 
end'\g 1 SSl-^2, was worth £100, IS.*), df which COO,991 (Us. (>,(>9,910) 
w ••re exports and C33.494 (Us. 3,34,940) imports. 

Ashtami, across the. creek from Holm, is included within Rolia 
municipal limits. It has a fine pouch and several well-to-do Beiii- 
Israel f anti lies. Ksthemy is mentioned in I(j73 by Oxenden. the 
English ambassador to ShivAji at UAygad.- A century later (1771) 
Forbes mentions it (Ustom) as a considerable village some distance 
from the banks of the Oheul river. 3 

A va's is a small port in the Alibag sub-division, fourteen miles 
south of Bombay and eight miles north of Alibag. The IfSS 1 census 
showed 230 houses and a population of 1IG0, of whom 1122 were 
Hindus, 34 Beni-1.4k*Aels, and 4 Musalmans. 

Avch.itgad , 1 a fortified hill in Ttoha, 977 feet high, lies about 
three miles from ItAha on ■the north ftide of the Kundalika river. 
It is built on a :jpAr jutting out from the bill range which divides the 
Roha from the Alibag and Pen sub-divisions. The fortified portion 
of this spur consists of a narrow flat-topped ridgd, some 000 yards 
long and 800 to 1000 feet high, with ’precipitous sides, separated 
from the rest of the spur.by two ravines, the northernmost of which 
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1 Grant Duffs Maritli.ia, 398. * 

* Fryer’s New Account, 77 ; Orftie's Historical Fragments, 215. 

3 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, 1. 211. 

4 Contributed by Mr. E. II. Mosoardi, C.S., and Mr, T. S. Hamilton, C.S. 
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Chapter XIV. extends about halfway to the plain. The fort is approached ^ by 
f &ac 68 oflnterest* r °ugh paths up watercourses, either from the southern or Ttoha side, 

or JTom tin* vftlag<; of Medial onTthe northern side. These two pa£hs 
meet on a narrow neck of the spur and^he further ascent is on the 
east side of the f*»rt, passing the fuined plinth of what is said to 
lia\e been a Match-tower, up to the. main gate, which is concealed in 
a n-cess between two bastions one of which is in ruins. 

The walls of the fort /ire of rough workmanship, consisting 
of unhewn, ,stviies, whose interstices*are tilled with mortar and 
siiialler slojies. r rtie circular towers at each end of the fort are of 
can* fully lire ssed and well tilted sJLunes and are apparently of later 
date. In the wall "of the. southern tower is a slab bearing an 
inscription which gives y date corresponding with A.n. 170G. 1 From 
either tower the view is pleasing and yxtVnsive, embracing the Pen 
lolls with Minidongar and Katnngnd on the north, the long broken 
line of the Sah> ad vis w itfl Khandala and the Duke’s Nose on the 
east, and the fertile valley «»f Jthe Kumjalika with the Roha and 
•buijira hills on tin* sAuth and west. The ardT of the main gate 
and all other remaining arches are of the plain ctisped or ogee type. 

• Some li r \y \ards from the northern tower lies ft east-iron gun about 
six fee jfflniig. A tittle further south is another, smaller, but of 
better >fisli and maiked at the breach with the figures find letters 
4 S f» T. yy. either of Knglish make m* a close f-oj>\\ Still further 

dout? is another "UN iiiiilar (.<», tiiongh nit her longer than, the first. 

• * ~ 

r rhefsoiith 4 ml ol the tort, being \\ id.«r 1 ban the north where it 
narroVs to a point, is denuded hy a wall extending completely across 
the inure In the centre "and highest point of the wall is gpe of the ■ 
larg. (ircular towers already mentioned. find at the w"Js{. end of tho 
wall is .‘mother -mail tow er of rough workmanship containing a small 
gun. AnotIn r gun tvoni which, according to tradition, criminals 
u-ed to he blow n, lies fit the iioi'ili-wcM angle of tin- citadel, and in a 
r«»eky plat form,just in trout of, it. round holes are pointed out as the 
sockets tor the post- to whif-h the victims were tied before" execution. 
Tin* view from the summit of the fort is very extensive. It 
end'races the IVi^ldlN with Miradongar on flic north, the line of the 
Sah)adris with Khandaln and the Duke’s Nose on the east, and the 
\ alley ol the Kundalika with the Kolia and Janjira hills in the south 
and west. 

The building* ni interest within the fort are, next to thenortRem 
tower, the ruins ol the siul'tr or governor s residence, which seems 
to haie been a spacious and handsome building. At its north-east 
corner is ft mns-i\e roimu to\\vr. and in tl|p soutk wall is a handsome 
door or vtindow* in tin* lorm oj a pointed arch. Nearly .opposite the 
gut* wun in the e/istern Wfill fire the remains ol ihv'smiar kacheri or 
commandant's office, a building fibout -sixty feet long by forty feet 
broad. No trace ol this bu.: hug remains but the plinth. Not far 
ij.‘in it on the south si.Se is the citadel. It is a rectangle of about 
ROO yards from north to south, and rather more than 100 yards 


‘ Tl.c MarAthi runs \Shri GaneshAynnanix ISliri Jaydev ‘Shake 1718 N»I nAxn 
fauiVAtiuirv ( haitra Sliuddh pratipad. 1 r 
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.from east to west, taking up nearly the whole Breadth of the fort at Chapter XIV. ;* 
this point, which itf about midway between its northern and southern* pi acea of Intertill 
ends. The defences of the citadel Consist of a thick battle 11104 ted 
wall flanked at the corners J»y polygonal towers. There is also ail 
octagonal tower in the middle of the northern wall, and several 
smaller found towers or buttresses in the eastern and western side 
walls. In the north wall are two gates one at each end ; there is 
also a gate in the south wall near the western end. These gates 
are similar in shape and feouatructinn to j»he. gate of the fort. The 
citadel has a large cistern about 100 feet.across t-'ith twelve nearly 
equal sides. The sides arc of hewn stone and very caJefally ’built, 
nearly perpendicular, with a narrow flight of atone steps in one of 
the sides leading to the, water. It is said to hold about twelve •feet 
of water. Near this, on the west side of the citadel, are seven roek- 
hewn cisterns, one of which,'for the use of Mha^s, extends partly 
under the western wall. Iu the midst ot-this group of cisterns is a 
mean-looking shrine in honour of a havaltl/tr named Bapuji, which 
enjoys a yearly OavernmcTit. allowance of 4x.\lls. .‘ 527 . In front 
of the shrine is a very elegant lamp-pillar or dijnndl* with a figure 
of Bapurav Piishilkar carve.*i at its base. Among the cisterns is also. 
a little" shrine with an etfigy of this same lVipurav IVishilkar. It is 
smeared with r<*d load, an«l offerings are made to it. Near the 


south-east corner ctf th 
cut images of Clarq 


<; citadel is a temple of Mahadev, with neatly 
>ati, Parvati, and Vishnu. Near her®, the 
powder magazine is said to have stood, blit no trace of it remains. 
Between the citadel an*l the .southern wall of the Jfr»rt tligjv are 
many ruined houses, but all of them are suvill and present no features 
of inter."*! mm 

AvchitgA‘1 was taken with Surgad* Pali and Blmrap by Colonel 
Prother’s force in February ISIS . 1 * 3 Tradition ascribes the building of 
the fort to Shivaji. The architect is said to have been a Mu caiman 
named Shaik Mubarnmad, to whom also is ascribed the. temple at 
Pingalsai .at the foot of the hill.- The ipime Avchitgad, apparently 
from the Sanskrit avdntLa nr haste, accords well with its rough style 
of building. 

Birva'di Port, 11 six miles south-west of Kolia,*crowns the last of 
a broken range of hills varying in height from 1«S00 to 1200 feet, 
which runs south-west from the central hills or buckI tone* of the 
Ko^a sub-division. The link lM 4 jtwe.cn the Birvadi hill and the rest of 
the range, is a neck^of land so low that, from a distance, its two conical 
peaks seem to stand by themselves. Of the two peaks, the eastern, 
which alone is fortified, is considerably lower than the western. 
On all sides hut the • north-east •the bill is a .surrounded by 
low rice fields, \yliich are almost enclosed by other hilts most of 
them higher than Birvadi, so that except from near the mouth 
of the Revdanda creek, Birvadi is not visible iron? any con¬ 
siderable distance. There is only one regular path up the hill. 
This leads from the northern side, starting from a point on the foot¬ 
path from ltoha to Birvadi village about a mile from Birv&di. It 


IWryam Fort. 


1 The crenelated battlements of the outer wall prove the Musalmdn origin of the 

fort. Mr. A. £. Nairne, (!. S., in Konkan 38, ana Indian Antiquary, IIJT. 101. 

3 Bombay Courier, 21st February 1818. s Mr. E. H. Mo&cardi, C.S. 
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is also possible to i*ach the fort by very steep tracts which climb 
straight from the villages of Klicra and Chanerft,. The path ffloxn 
Khmi leaves ttirvadi village on-thi* west or right hand, and, after 
passing a small brush wood-covered hill, enters a somewhat less 
wooded region strewn with the# ruins of houses, apparently the 
remains of a considerable vijlage or small town. Beyond "this the' 
jjutli hrcomuK steep and narrow, winding among boulders and clumps 
of Icitrim hi and other hushes. The line of fortifications is about 
:i0() feet above the village. It consists, ofca triangular escarpment, 
wh nse top st (*ms t* have been protected by masonry. Traces of this 
masonrv ynfcun in places, *but the large number* of blocks of dressed 
stone, that lie scattered on every aidc 4 helow tin* fort, seem to show 
that Jhe wall stretched rouiid the whole or nearly the whole of the 
lines nf defence. The sides of the fort face the south, the north-east, 
and 1 he north-west. 'Hie gate* of the 4’ort is at tin* northern angle. 
There are four j-ound I motions about twenty or thirty feet across 
and close togcthci, the gate lying between the two bastions most to 
the. east. It is approached by ft flight of*stoiie steps, and is a newly 
circular archwuy with a small cusp or indentation in tin* keystone. 
These and the other bastions in the fort an* well* and solidly 
built of dressed don**, and have the appearance of being almost 
entire. They are pierced with loophole- for niTisketry, but no cannon 
or embrasures for i amion are \ i-ihle in them of elsewhere in the 
furt.^ Ileddes t!si. I , n*! , e are lour other bastions along the escarp¬ 
ment, om'»o!i each of the (adorn and western angles in the south and 
not tli-urd sjj(*s. «lud pilhiii {.he outer escarpment arc four rock-cut 
cisten^s, two on the north-east side, one on the. south, and one on 
tin northwest side. The last is broken and einptj^ tliis. ri^st arc 
siiii:ow and nearly filled witlj rubbish, 1 ml the water*is good, A 
inn .onrv dam runs outside of these cisterns along the edge of the 

i ... r n 

s'-urpmeiit. Immediately within this escarpment, which with its 
bastions forms the only defence of the fort, tin* central peak of the 
hill rises about -00 feet above 4»he fort and about S00 feet above, the 
plain. On the point ^ft lie "peak is the plinth of a house about forty 
1 eei loin* 1>\ thirl v broad which was either the governor’s residence 
oi a d.Mv-hou.sc fvr prov isions and ammunition. There is nothing in 
it diape or construction to sugg *st that it was intended for any 
:-iM c i.d 4 UM* The \ iew from the summit is pleasing lmt not extensive, 
ai'.d is snigul.-iily devid of objects of interest. Richly wooded hills 
shut m the vi»-v\ on the north, east, ?md south. Only towards The 
north east, where the summits of the Sahyadris «are just visible, is 
anv thing to l»e se*n behind tlu* surrounding hills. On the eastern 
side the view i. a little more extensive. broad plain, broken by 
flight im fjualitit's, stretches as lar as the Rcvdauda creek, whose 
winding course can h«- followed nearly to the sea.* Of the fort of 
knrle only the tvp i." visible, the n*t being hidden by another 
fearer hill. Immediately !■» low and on the near side of the creek 
:-'v the villages of HinAdi. Chancre. Khera, Ghadgaon, and Talavde. 
rh>*se, with Kamble mid ^ unghar in the valley to thp south-east, on 
ut arer >id» of the hills, are the only conspicuous objects in the 

imiiudiat* foreground. 

* • • 

At the toot uf the hill is a small ruined Mus^lman tomb 
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apparently old. The name of the saint is not krtown, but, after .the Chapter XIV. 
tonlb, the village is*called Sliaikh-ki-Birvadf in contradistinction to Tlaces of-Intemfc. 
the other Birv&di in Mah&d. This "Boha Birvddi is #ne of the*two * 

Kolaba foils, which, % after taking Kalyan in 1648, Shivaji ordered 

to be built to secure his sfiarc of Kolaba against his formidable ! 

neighboifT the Sidi. The other fort way Lingana. 1 . ' 

Chandragad 2 or the Moon-fort in the village of Dh&valc, fifteen 
miles south-east of Maliad, stands on a low spur of the Sabyadris 
about two miles north-wdst AVthur*s. Seat; a well-known point 
of view on tho MahAbaloshvar plateau. A foot-path from the head 
of the Krishna valley loads down to tho. village of DkJvate whence 
the ascent to the fort can be -made. The top of the fort is 2258 
feet above mean sea level. . • * 


Chandragad 

Fort. 


Cheul, 3 or Revdanda, in north latitude 18° 38' and east longitude Chkul. 
73°, on the coast about thirty miles south of Bombay, lies at the 
west end of the right or north bank ot the Kundalika river or 
Roha creek. From the harbour, except that tin; fort walls and the 
ruins of some of Hie buildings of tins Portuguese.city stand out 
from the trees, the whole, site of the. former cities of Portuguese 
and Musalindn Clioul is hid by thick orchards and palm groves, * • 

which, from the sea on the west and the river on the south, stretch 
about three miles north-east to a range of low rocky hills. The rich 
groves of fruit trecS, the shady lanes, the numerous wells, and the 
large double-storied garden-houses have an air of coiyforf* and 
prosperity. But, except ruins, of the two great citieg of Upper or • 

Musalman and Lower or Portuguese OlufVil, nothing is left save 
three scattered villages with little trade ahd few industries. * 

Cheul is dx place of great anthjuity. Under the names of History. 
Ohainpavati and ltevatikshetra, local Hindu traditions trace it to 


1 Grant DufTs Mardthds, G4. £ Mr. T. S. Hamilton, C.S, 

3 The folltAviug table shows tlie cliicf forms under which the name Cheul has 

appeared: * 

Thr Name C/i nil. 


Authority:. 

Date. 

A D. 

Spelling. 

• 

Authority. 

Date. 

A.I). 


Spelling. 

Kanheri Inscriptions . . 

130 

Chcmuln 

Cheul Mosque. 

1507 and 

Jthiul. 

PttjJemy. 

150 j 

Timulla. Local. 
yymulla,<8reek. 

Do Couto. 

102 3 
1602 

Chaul. 

Periplus. 

247 

Benin Ha. 

Barn *8 . 

1620 

Chaul. 

Kanheri Inscription 

100-500 

Ohemula. 

Francois Pyrald 

100K 

Chaul. 

Kosmas (doubtful).. 

625 

Sibor. 

Keriwhta .. 

1609 

Chaul. 

Hiwon Thaang (ditto).. 

040 

Telii-Mo-Lo. 

De Christiana Expcdi- 

1615 

Ciuul. 

Uasudi. 

016 

Snimur. 

tiono. 



Muhalhil. 

• 042 

Spinmr. 

Pietro della Valle 

1025 

Ciaul and 

A1 lstakhri . 

900 

Saiiuur. 

* • 

• 

Ciul. 

Ibn Hauk&l . 

• 976 

Saiiuur. 

O Chronistu de Tissuary 

1634 

Chaul. 

A1 Binrnl. * 

1080 

Jainmr. 

Thcvcnot.7. 

1661 

Clmnul. 

811 Ahiim Copperplate ... 

1094 

Chcmuli. 

Ogilby . 

1070 

< ‘tin.nl. 

▲1 Idrid. 

1185 

Nairn us. 

Fryer . 

1672 

Omul. 

Nikitin . 

1470 

Oliivil. 

Oxenden . 

10* 4 

Clioul. 

Vsrthems . 

Barbosa. 

1«W 

Cevul. 

Carre . 

11.73 

Cliaal. 

1514 

Cheul. 

Gemclli Caftri ... 

lOrtb 

Chaul. 

Moblt ... ... 

1640 

Shlnl. 

Hamilton 

1720 

Call. 

Ortelius. 

1570 

Chanl. 

Crowe . 

1760 

Choulc. 

Mlr4t-i Ahmadi... *.. 

1670* 

Chaiwal. 

Account of Bombay .. 

1780 

Choul. 

Fitch . 

Linschoten 

1584 

1684 

Chaul. 

Chnul. 

Modorn Inscriptions .. 

• 


Chou). 

Chanl. 

Omar Frederick 

• 1586 

Chaul. 

Local Pronunciation . 

... 


Chcnval. 

Tseravul. 
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Chapter XIV. the times when Krishna reigned in Gujarftt (b.c. 1200 ?)* It seems 
places of Interest, prnliahle that Gheul is Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) he.adiS.nd and emporium of 

Syfmillaor Ttinulja, between the liinda river or Bassein creek and 
Bnliputnuthat is Pstlopfitt-an orMaluid. r pie plaoehas a special interest 
ns Ptolemy mentions that he gainfil information about Western India 
from people who hud coujc from Syiuulla to Alexandria and had 
been ae<|mrinte<l ‘with the country for many years. 58 About the 
same time (\j>. IdO) the name appears in two Kanheri cave 
inscriptions as ClicuriKla, 3 the residence of two brothers who made gifts 
to the Monastery.f About a hundred years ftter(A.l). 247) it appears 
in Mf«‘ Puri]ins of the Erythraean Sea, as Seinulla the first local mart 
south of Kalliena. 4 'In the.fifth century it again occurs as Chemula 
in oue of the Kanheri cave inscriptions. 6 It is perhaps mentioned 
'em ly hi the sixth century (a.i>. ;V25) by the Greek merchant and 
monk Kosinas lpdikopleustes as SiBor, a leading place of trade 
between Kalyiin ami the Malabar ports, 6 and, ]>erhaps, about a 
bmidn d years later (042) as (Jhiinolf by the Chinese pilgrim Hiwen 
llisaiig.* ' 


1 The luuiii' <'hampavati is dcrixed lithir from the rhtrnipo tree, the champa fishing 
m l, <*i lnmi a king nanii'd ('ltaiup;i. The Haiti*' lli*\ la said to come from 

ti'-v.iti, the \\ite oi li.ili.un, Kudinas brother l>n ('unlta's ('haul. 4. The primeval 
city I** said to have lt.itl l.iiOO.(MH) building", ."WO U*iupl«“*, and ‘WO ponds. It is said to 
li.ivr been d/\id«*d into M\lccli vaid-i oi /•nl , l tn/t/ot, tluee oP \\ hieli Doil, Jhlldiav&da, 
am!'V’tiiad aMenianU foMinil iVrt ugliest fheul I la CuiiIi.-ih ('haul, 106*109. 

v 'I Im p;i-‘..ij.o m riohm.i (! il* l.c„p -\ 1 II.) iun>, ‘'I'lic Indian emporiumofSyxnulla 
is pl.ieed by Magim* to the m <■*«♦ not on ly oi ( ‘.ipr ( V'tiioi in but e\ou of tlic river Indus, 
flioiijjl* it i.- staled to lie to iPn. soutl. of the rmr b\ those m ho have sailed to it and 
fnnn it» and m lm hale lor long been f.timliar with those parts, and 1 *y those also who 
hair eome to us from there and who say that the plan* is locally called Timtlla. • 
I'joii' (Is e people we have learned other things about India e.Jj&eially about its 
pn'\ eves as well as .»f the inland J>n»ts of that country as far as the (Jolden 
t'lieuM-nese. Berlins' Ptoleim, pp. 1*1, 1 US. The possibility ol Chciiml being Pliny's 
(' n 77' I'eriinnl.i. tlu greatest emporium m India halt way Ik tween Tropinaor Cochill 
and lbod.nabad in Sindh (see \It (.'um lie's Mei/ast-heiies, 14*2), has been suggested iu 
t be II •'tory ('li.ipl ei. Also that it may be Autoniuhi ‘ a noble emporium on the coast 
belonging to the lloratn*.’ (l him J-It!)? * 

■' liombii> f iaretteer, XIV- 17—, 173. 4 Met'rindle’s lYriplus, 120. 

r UmiiKai («.i/i iteer. XIV. ISO. The I .'reck Minulla and the Kanheri Chemul were 
til! biiely ldi'iititieil with Chi ld. Hut the diseoi cry ol the village Chembur, sometimes 
ptoiiouuei dChenuid,iRTrombay islundin Bombay harbour has made it doubtful whether 
lin old iradi «entie w.is there or at ('lieu* The following reasons seem to favour 
till Ml w that ('belli, not ( lieiubur. was the (i reek Syinulla. First, it is unlikely 
lh.it tv A plan"' Mid's 1 and so completely mi tlic same line of traffic ns Kaly&n 
(•In- h.dbi'iia ol th- lYriplus) and Chembui, should ba\e llonrislied at the same time. 
Siv.n.d. the expression m the lYriplus ‘ belotv (gmi) Kallicua other local mart! are 
Si niiiU.i points to some place down the coast rather than,to a town on the same 
leu Ifiir as Kallieua, wln-h according to the authors order, north to south, should 
ha\e bi<ii named befme it. Thud, Ptolemy's point or headland of Symulia has 
no mi .ming it the town wa.' Ciieiuhur m Trombay lint it tils well with Cheu! as 
the headland would then In the south M^nre of Ifcmihay harbour, one of the chief 

i.ijie.s in this part of the eoast, the south head of the gulf or bay whose north head 
is at Hussein. The identiiiiation of simnlla point with the south shore of Bombay 
harbour i.« borne outi.by Fryer (16To) (Now •Account, 02) who talks of Bombay 
•aemg (Mi. ul and notices the cult oi ’-.illow m the shore stretching from BasBein to 
t in ul point. The old (l.VtO) Portuguese name, Chcul Island, for the IbIc of Kh/aideri, 
"11 ; lie south point of Bombay harbour, further supports this view. See Dom Jo&o da 
Cadm Priniciro Hoteiro da tXista da India, 50. * 

'' T' p -graphisi t’lmstiana in Migne’s Bibliotheca Cleri Universw/l. 446, 460. 
rxe Ko»je Ki. 391. The following is Hiwen Thsang’s account of Tchimolo. 
Pohlinolo is aUo called Molokiutho. It is in Soutl'ern India ani has a circuit of S30 
lnik- (6000 b»). (»reat riches come from the sea. Tho people are black and 
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Cheul next appears, under the names Saimur and Jaiinur in the Chapter XIY. v 
writings of the Arab travellers of the tenth; eleventh, and twelfth pi ace s oflntentf# 
centuries. 1 It is described (015) as in the province of djar, the most ' c 
southern coast town ,in the dominions of tin* Ballmra Emperors, 
probably the Rdthods of Malkhet near Haiclaiabad. 2 In the 
beginning of the tenth century (915), vvjhen Visited by Masmli the 
Arab traveller, Saimur was yndcr the government of a local prince 
called Djandja, that is Jhanjha the fifth of the northern branch of 
the Silahdras who ruled the Koultau fr.mi about a.ix 820 to I200. 3 
Besides Hindus the town had a Mu.sahiinn populathin of about 
10,000, some of theih country-! K>m, others immigrants! Jr^mi Simf, 

Oman, B?isiAh, and Bagdad whp laid married and settled in Cheul. 

They wore very prosperous, some of them distinguished mer¬ 
chants, well cared for by the Emperor who let them huild mosques* 
and had chosen one of their mu mher to settle their disputes. 1 The 


savage. To the cast (south in Julim Hftiiwcu Tliaang, 1. 193) of the town are lmrial 
mounds Imilt by Asoka and his younger brother. Thinking.lorn is bnrdcicd on tho 
south by the sea. To the east is die mountain of Mulnyc ami to the east of that is 
the mountain of Pnn-th.vln-kia. From this lises a river which encircles the hill ami 
falls into the southern sea. To the north-e.cd of that hill on the sea-shore is a rity 
from which they sail to the south sea ami Ceylon. Ceylon is MM) miles (3000 lit.) to 
the cast. • 

Several points in this account, though they are very vague, support tin* view, 
which the close rcscmlilaticc of name suggests, that Clmuolo is Chomula or Cheul. 
The other name Molokiutho, or Malakuta, may also be Mahikuda the lull of,J>u la, 
about tweuty miles south of Cheul famous for its fhnhlhist eaves. These, idcntilica- 
lions are a cry doubtful. According to lien: , *-al Cunningham (Ancient Geograph}', 
549-552), Hi wen Tlmang’s route firing* M.dukuta to the south-east of the continent. 
He identifies Molokiucha or Malakuta with Madura • and Chimolo or .lhi-nm-ra with 
• Ptolemy’s Limurike or I‘amurike that is the Tamil country. Sa»i»t Martin (.liihcii's 
Hiwen Thsifbg, W4. 3W) .states that lliwen Ths.ing knew of Malakuta ami Clmuolo by 
hearsay only. We identifies Malakuta witli the Malabar const and Chimolo with 
KumAri that is Cape Comorin. 

1 Masmli (915), Mulialhil (941), AI Istakhri (950), Ilm Ilaukal (976), A1 Biruni 
(1030), and Al Idnsi (1130) call it Saimur. Elliot and Dowson, I. 24, 27, 30, 34, 
66, 85. Like the Creek name the Arab name comes almost as close to Chcmbur as it 
comes to Clicul. At the same time it seenr probable that Cheul not Chendmr 
was the Araft SAiniur. Th.iua was al this time one of the chief towns if not tho 
chief town in the Konkan (Masmli Prairies d’Or, T. 38 1 ; Al Ihruni Elliot, 1. 66; 
Jaubert’s Al Idrisi, 17—), and it seems unlikely that Chembur in Trombay and Thuna 
were places of importance at the same time, besides Masudi speaks of Saimur as 
* province as well as a town (Prairies d’Or, I. 381), and Al biruni, the best authority, 
Alter naming the ports in order southwards to ThAna goes on, * There you enter 
the country of Larau where is Jaimour, Mafia, and Kanji.’ (Elliot, 1. G'J). Thin 
phrase could hardly have been used of a town on the same side of the same harbour 
aa TkAna. 

3 Mosudi writes it Mankir. He correctly describes it as far inland though his 
distance (640 miles) is too great. Prairies d’Or, J. 178. 

8 See ThAna Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XHI. 422, note 1,424, 435, ami 
note 1. 

4 Prairies d’Or, I. 381" II. 86, Elliot and Dcwson, I. 24. Masmli has a curious 
passage about the scli-'iacnfiee which he says was then common among the people 
of the Konkan. W'hen a lnanwished to burn himself he had first to get the king’s 
leave. When leave was griHft£?c£ while the pyre was preparing, the vieliin passed 
through the streets with the sound of timbrels and cymbals, clad in silk, and attended 
by fngnda. His head w’as crowned with tuba or sw'oct ba$il ami shav m1, and on it 
were placed burnt pieces of sulphur and gum sandarach. As he went he chewed 
betelnut and betel-leaves. When he had made the e.reiiit of the town lie came hack 
to tho fire and threw himself into it. In one case of w hich Masudi was an eye-witness 
a young man, after making the round of the town, on coming to the fire Htood 
before it without a sign of fear or uneasiness. He Hit u seized a knife anu ripped open 
bia belly, put his left nand into the wound, grasped his liver, drew it out, cut it with 
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language of the pcbple was said to bo L&ri that is Gujardti. 1 

Sonu* years later (1142), though this is loss trustworthy, the people 
ar* <Iescribed as very beautiful,bom of Indian and Turkish andlndian 
and ('hinose parents, outing neither iKsh, lish, nor eggs. Besides 
the Hindus there wore AlusalmdrVs, Christians, Jews, an^ Parsis or 
fire-worshippers. On a high place was a temple with very holy 
images udnj-ned with tunjuoises anti rubies, and the strangers had 
mostpies, churches, synagogues,^ and fire temples. The Turks 
brought in(,*rchandis('; and certain kinds of aloes and wood, though 
not gnAvii tjiere, were called Suimuri from its fame as a market. 2 
A Few y« ars later (1)70) Saimur is described as a great strong 
city with abundance J of mangoes, coeoanuts, onions, and rice, hut 
no'dato.v 1 At the, end of the eleventh century (1094), in a 
copperplate grant of the fourteenth Nilahara king Anantdev, under 
the form Chemrli, it Is mentioned as a port like Shurp&rak 
(Sopara) and Hlnislhanak (ThsLnaJ.t In the twelfth century it 
was a large well built town { with'eogoamit trees and henna in 
abundance"and on the'hilK many aromatic plants/* 

In the thirteenth century,according to a local story,Chou! was under 
a chief of the Devgiri Family of Vadavs, who attacked and defeated 
the ruler of M;ihim or l »<.mbn\ftarly in l lu bnirti entli century (J It] 2) 
it is mentioned ns one ,»f the centres of Yadav power in the Konkan, 
which were brought to subjection by Malik Kafur, the general of 
Ala-utl-djii Kliilji (1297 1315).' The discincry of a stone with a 
Kaiinn so inscription u»;.r flu Kainesbx ar temple suggests that the 
ear!v' Musalimius did hot maintain tlieii hold on Cheul, and that, 
with I'iie Souliuru Konkan, Clieul passed for a time under the Goa 
' ieen *\ of the Yijnyanagur or Anogundi kings (1 :>:>(>- 1 587). If the 
A i |a> anagar kingsbehl Cheul llieir power did not last long. In 1357 
!I i" mentioned n> the chief town of one of the Hahrnam provinces 
(1347 M4)()r: in 137s as a town in which .Muhammad, the nephew 


tin Unite, handed it to one of liis hi others, ami leaped into the lire;. It was usual 
\U.ena hum died or wok hdh-d, tor a number of persons who wore known as 4 Frienda 
oi the kin*: to luirn tlieniseUes alive. It made one shudder to hear the stories that 
w.i» iM ..| the toriines and punishim.its whu h the Indians had imagined. They 
underwent these tortuies 1-eeaiuse for e\ery pain here they looked for a pleasure 
hen Hite*. Mi.sndi I'ran 'rs d'Or, I!. Sf>, S7. In connection with this passage ofMosudi 

V 7 oU,, > “* " ll ' [ 1,1 ""«»« ^on««s, probably Of about the same date, or a 

liltn .uiiT. near .slwihriptn in 1 liana men are khown leaping into a blazing fire 

Mjujar.it. may luve then been the language of trade in Hion! as it rnw is in 
1 m»iu »•■»> . l.eti relives to l.;ir or l/it ate given m Bombay Cazettcor, XII. 57 note 1 
The nanif Mir\i\es lji'tln l..nl division ol Vtnis, YanjYiris and otlier castes, and 
perhaps in tin loml Marat ha phrase* Yard.it for inland Konkan, and Khdl-lkt for 
coast Konkan. • 

= Kazvmi (l‘2ti:U from lbii Muhalliil. (1M1) Elliot s History, I. 07; Yule’s Cathay, 
J exon. I .i" ( hinose element in the population is nut impossible. A note of somi 
of tht ret.ienees to thiniM.- settlements on the west coast of India is given in the 

'biuhtfuP* 1 ,e nCCl,Unt ,S 1U ,,: - rr parta and the reference to Cheul is 

J I^ n Haukal (043-975) Klimt, I. 38. 4 Indian Antiquary IX. 38 

* A1 ldnsi (1153) in I.lbot, I. 8.>. Idnsi is conYused placing Saimur five days 

from ;ai.jaii and only two from Broach and in a different ‘ climate*from Thdna. See 
l-.l not and how son, I. S.i-87. 6 Trans. Bom. *ieog. Soc. VI, 132 

brii’g.i fen»hta, I. 3<9 ; Mamie’s Konkan. 24* • 

• SMV. Kciahta, I. 10 , 13 ; Brigg«, II. 290 ; Jervis’ Koukan, G2, G3. 
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of Ala-ud-din Bahmani I. (1347-1358), a mogt just and kindly rfller, 
established rich schools for orphans 1 ; in 1380 Ferishta notices it as a 
great town apparently the chief port of the Rahman is 2 ; and, at the 
close of the century ^1308), jls one of the chief ports of the Konkan, 
from which the Bahmani king Filins (1397-1422) sent ships to bring 
the manufactures and curious wares of all p;yts of the world, 
and talented nun the choicest of all products. 3 The Russian 
traveller Athanasius ft ikitin (1470) calls it (Jhivil. lit; does not seem 
to have been struck with Clio richdls or trade of*the place. Except a 
few of the upper classes who wore silk, tin*, people went nak'iul with 
uncovered heads ami bare breasts. They were bJaeft jfnd many 
followed to stare at the white man. 4 * * .About* twenty years after 
Nikitin's visit (1490), Cheul passed froiji the Bahmani to 'the 
Ahmadnagar dynasty (1400-1595), and, as their chief port, was 
well cared for. Shortly alter the beginning # of the sixteenth 
century Varthoma (T503-150fs) describes? Cevul nA on a beautiful 
river about two miles from tfte sea well walled with a warlike 

6 w m 

population whose, nnus wen; swords, ImckhTS, l»ows, fcpcars, and 
artillery. Tlw country between Cevul and Conjbeia'(Cambay) was 
called Gujarati. The king was a pagan who administered justice 
well but had not imyiy fighting men. The country was rich in 
horses, oxen, anti cows and in everything except grapes, nuts, and 
chestnuts. There were many Moorish merchants, and there was a 
large export of grain, barley, vegetables, and cotton stuffs. ThT? air 
was more warm than cold ami the people wore of a dark tawny 
colour. Except flu* Moorish merchants, they wore *a shirty and 
some went naked with a cloth round the* middle but nothing on 
their Sector latod, Tlieir creed was the same as the creed of the 
king of Kalilfat/' • 

About this time (1505) the Portuguese first appeared at Cheul. 0 
Knowing that the Sultans of Egypt and Gujarat had hound them¬ 
selves to drive them out of the Indian seas, the Portuguese at first 
treated all Musalmans as enemies. A^roung Portuguese commander, 
Dom Lourenco de Almeida the son of the Viceroy, cruizing in 
search of the enemy’s fleet, anchored off Cheul with a squadron of ten 
ships, and attacking all Musalmau vessels caused great destruction. 7 
This display of strength induced the Ahmadnagar king to come to 
terms with the Portuguese and agree to pay them a yearly Bum of 
£600 (2000* go Id pard&os) for th^ protection of Cheul ships. s 

Towards the close of 1508 an Egyptian Jlect of twelve sail. 
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1 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 15. 2 Scott’s Deccan, I. 5(f, 73. 

•Briggs’ Ferishta, II. 80S. Tljc only notice of Cheul traced in the 14th century 
travellers is in Mandcv^l (1322- J35C) who spaaks of the island or "province of Chava 

or Cava, and gives the same details about idolatrous natives and big rats as Friar 
Oderic (1321) gives of Thdna. Hakluyt’s Voyages, II. 143. Y ule (Cathay 27-28) shows 
reasons for believing that Mandcvill Was not a real tra\oiler. . • 

4 Major’s India in the XVth Century ; Nikitin, 8, 9. 

•Badger’s Varthema, 114. This Hindu governor of Cheul may ha’e been cither 

an officer appointed from Ahijiadnagar or a local tributary chief. The fathor of 
Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty, was a Brdliman, and Ahmad 
employed Br dhman s in the highest posts (Klphinstmie's History, 669). On the other 
hand, at this time (Bom. Gaz. XIII. 441, 450) the ruler of Thdna seems tojiave been a 
tributary, not an officer of the G ujardt king. 0 Persian Ferishta, II. 706. 

• Da Cunha’s Chaul, 23. 8 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 23 - 30. 

B 653 — 35 B 
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Chapter XIV commanded by A'mir Husain a Pei si an noble and with 1500 
nfinfATMf * ^ fuuclukes on boaid arm c d at Diu They weio joined by 

™ ' Ei&£ tin. Gujafni govcmoi oi l)iu with a fleet of foity small YeaSebi, f 

Chbvl, and togcthei sailed south in seal eh k oi tht Portuguese 1 Pom 

History, Louieneo was waiting foi umloietmints in Cheul harbour with 

a squadion oi tight slops Most ol his men were ashore wiien news 
caiih tint r a git at unincndl} fiut was coming fiom the north* 
Before tlu enemy s fhet entiled the haiboui Lourtnco brought 
his ships to a stiong position tui timet and though Husain 
pitsstd them wifu lus whole sfcien ih the attach tailed During 
tht fugh 4, t 1 < Egyptian fleet rttned uoioss Jht nvei behind th# 
slidtn oi tht shallops and waited 4 oi Malik Eiaz and the Gujar&i 
stpralion At da} hit ah Lourenco rtntwtd the fight beaimg down 
tm tlu t nun> with such shill and \ igour that he captured two galleys 
anti all but l>oaid< d Husains ^lup \ Ins the si length of the tide 
and tlu courage oi tht Manuluhis prevented and shoitly after, 
pist luion i\uiuij Mahh L114 appt md with his fleet oi forty sail. 

A skilful mouimiit hj stmit oi tlu PoiTugutse dnps pit vented the 
union oi tlu Eigjptim and Gujiiit stpmdion As he was badly 
woundtd and as tht inniiy wtit sfiong enough to block the 
wholt mtr mouth lus Ciptams advistd Louitnco to make his 
wav to tlu optn s< a limit r covu of night But lie lefused to 
slink nway in i oidnul Hum to lit it uly m t morning to force 
tin • mm\ s Jim Yf diyln ik suing tht Portuguese ready to 
shut M tlih Lin/ though lnsvtssd wtu small came out against 
tiling mil irfspitt 1 fccaw loss blocked tht p iss igt Most of the 
JWtu^mst foie d blit n \ i\ tluough hut tlu Admnals ship, still 
tonmmnlti! ly tin wounded louitnco ran foul c* sonic fishing 
st hi ^ and w lit on the loel Louieneo though aghin wounded, 
du t n d on Ins tut n and tlu ck y\ hi pt flu Gujai *it ships at bay till 
Louunoo was killed by a built tm tin hit ist Phe ship was then 
tal t n and sunk Shoitl) aftu this then Mdoiy mtr flic Egyptian 
Hut at l)iu (1 thiuaiv 1 >0J>) 1 mon tliau niude up to the Portuguese 
itu tinn nvtist it Cluul Ihm position as Louis oi the Sea 
w is ist il lishul Malik Lia/ courted tniii allianct and the Viceroy, 
tin Ins w ly south stopptd at Cluul (Apul 1509) and on the basis 
ot tlu 1 nut i < linage miut elite uilmto a formal tieaty with Burh£n 
(1 >0s 1 nl) tlu Alima inagu king ]m>mising to pioteetlns porfcand 
tia hn^ \ smIs on e mdition that tht Portuguese wcie acknowledged 
rub rs ul tlu sea anti lccuud a >eaily payment of £600 (2000 
gol 1 jHirda 4 


With flit lulp ot tht A uetians then partners in loss, the Jfaytiani brouhf 
innhti ticm tlu 1 iftlmiti m hills ti \li \an Ina and, t iking it atrou the donerti bfiSf 
their ships at Sue/ Xcn s \ i va^ts \ I 111 

a V ihk I iv twenty ot tht pr goners treated t hem with lntidnoeij 

wuto to condole mth the \ iwr } on the diath of his son The loss wm 10 
to tlu Piitugutcc in kiiltd*an l wounded 264 on thur side, and 600 of 
Aw.online to 1 cushta 400 lurks went to heaven anl 4000 Portuguese waflttth 
Pa OunhasChaul • 

J lhe Portuguese weie much helped by tlie conduct of Mrlik Eiu wl 
tilth goid riasuu, fctrmg the Egyptians little less than he feared the —■ 
gate them « antyassistance and entered into a treaty with the Portuguese, 

4 Da Cunhas Chaul, 32 
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being exported and dates and horses impoited 1 There was also a 
great coasting traffic j*ith Malabar and Goa to the south and with 
Gujar&t to the north Some of the ships belonged to Gujarat, but 
the bulk of the tmde seems to have been in the lianas of the 
Malab&r vessels Dining the busy months, December, January, 
February and March, many ships came from Malabar latlen with 
cocoanuts, bet< luuts, spices, drugs palm-sugar, and emerj They also 
brought from the faetorn s ol the king of Portugal much copper,4juiek- 
silver* and iwmilion, all of which were largely used both inland 
and in GujaA-t Fiom Gujarat them came copper quick sil\ or and 
vermilion by vay of Mekka and I)iu, cotton stubs, and many other 
goods. From Clieul the Malabdrboats took wheat, vegetables, millet, 
rice, sesame, much oil of sesame, pieces of tine muslin lor women’s 
head-drcs^is, and many cotton stuffs*caUcd in ran is Malabar boats 
that went on to Gujarat took with them from ^Olieul chiefly muslins 
and cotton cloths , and Gujarat boats, on their leturn voyage, took 
Copper, quicksilver, vermilion, muslin, and cotton stuffs, much of the 
muslins and cotton stuff*■ going by Diu to Arabia and Persia * In his 
account of the exports from Oheul, Barbosa does not' distinguish 
between local products and articles brought from the Deccan. It 
.Seems probable that the vegetables, rice, some of the sesame, and some* 
of the cotton clothe were local, and that the wheat, millet, a shale of 
the cotton cloth, and the bulk of tlie muslins eanu? fi om the Decc an 1 
La 1516 Burhan \ 1508 -•1553), the Alimadnagar l^ing, allowed lhe 


• * 
tH 


* la* 1514 Cheul was the only grrat trade centre bct^co i .Sm it and Goa. 

ThAoathough a pleasant well built town had little trade, and was troubled bypnatcb ; 
gad nAbul and the other Bijipui ports were depressed^ the Portunu.bc. Stanley’s 
jDtftlftM, 88. - Stanley’s Barbosa, lli, 28, 31,42 

* Stanley’s Barbosa, 60,69-?!. The author of the Mobit (1540), ci Arab Voyages, 
pdwoft jhiul as a*port of the Deccan, exporting rr ushns fiom Kandhai, Daulatabad, 

BurhAnpur. Jour, be ng. As. Soc. V-2, 461 

**bc ■a notices tljat the pcoplawore the cotton cloths for a few difys and then 
"" them very white, gummed them, and exported them. Thus it came, he 
junae were found torn. Stanley’s Barboaa, 70. 


Cheul. 
History. 4r * 


1 Ulhler the Portuguese, who, though most destructive to the ports _ Chapter XEfyt 
thht refused to acfnowledge them as lords of the sea, were very pi acM ofTnteraiti 
C0A%ful to protect Cheul, the tradi Sf the port rapidly*increased*. • ^ 

• &1514 , when Barbosa visited Cheul, the governor, aMoorish gentle- 

DMXl with the title of Xecli 01 Shaikh, was a vassal of the king of 
Decani, that is the Ahmadnagar king* and collected his revenues 
and accounted to him for them He kept the country in* good order. 

Was a great friend of the Portuguese, and treated strangers with 
kindness. There was alwflys a Poftugue^ factor in Oheijl appointed 
by the captain of Goa whose chief duties were to send supplies to 
Gfoa and to the Portuguese fleet Cheul was not a large tftwn* Its 
houses were well built, but all were tbatShed. In tlic* rainy 
season, there were few inhabitants, but, by LJecember, numbers l*>£an 
to pour«in, bringing their goods in great caia\ans of oxen, one man" 
for about thirty oi foity 1 leasts, with packs lik** donkeys* packs 
and on the top long sacks placed crosswise They stopped shout 
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Chapter XIV. Portugm se to bui 1<1 n factory at Clion 1 ami to have 
Places oTlnforest ^ ,un * M ^ on ‘ to tin* harbour. In 1521 Chcul' was 

Chki:l. 


UuUorif. 


freer access 
burnt by the 

Pijnpur fh*i*t. 4 aml in .spiteof a Portuguese «h*fo.at off the mouth of 
the mor, tin* Ahmadnagnr kings remained friendly to them allowing 
them, or according to another account pressing them, to build a fort 
at Lower Ghoul, one of hi* chief objects being to secure a supply 
of horses. 1 • In spite of tin* treachery of Shaikh Muhammad, the 
Miisalman governor of (Jhcul and the opposition of Malik Eiaz of 
Din, win* lav off the river for tludenvo* ksSmd harassed the builders, 
fin fort w.i- finished in *1524.- In 152*S the Gujarat fleet, aided 
*»\ shine V’uiwish ships, af tacked Ghcul, but wen; scattered by a joint 
Portuguese and Ahmfidnagar stjuadro.i. Next year (1529) hostilities 
wepo renewed and Cheul was plundered by a party of Gujarat 
'troops." This campaign closed unfortunately for the Portuguese. 
Ihirlnin Nizam yf Alimndmigur was" defeated by liahadur Sh&h 
(152b-15;;b) 11 1 e\ iujaral king, lie wasj'orced to acknowledge Gujarat 
supremacy, and by the gift of a, scarUt umbrella of royalty became 
liahadur si*close ally.* Dialer Gujarat inlim-mv the Ahmadnagar 
hin'j s»*en*s t»» have pick'd a ‘jiiarrel with tin* Portuguese ami done 
tli • in iinirh harm.' 1 hi U.diadms diaili in 1535 the IVicndship 
bifwi-rii Alimadnagar and tin* Port ug in m* \u> renewed, and in 1538 
t'lieiil wa - a gn-.d and iihesi r imis eii y. 11:« emporiuin ol' the, largest 
pail of ilirea-t 1, In l"*h’»ii p. .*j»!*• vh-dinL'Ui-ihrd tlieiuselvcs by 
(i'eir’/.ea! m Mippiv.-n^ hind*- lor ih** i **hef of Din then bard pressed 
a ureai (Jujai.it army Till I‘*57 p« ace continued unbroken. 


• r.ioi t:i k....... vi. |in. 

' He i - .M u.it i vlimadi, *J; 17 


• l»a <‘iinha's Cliaul, ,T», 37. 
,l Se**tt\s Ihrcun, I. 370/ 


hi 1330 the h.,r i ugm-sr sulli u <1 n f.-pubo at (’)m uI. '.biggs' IVrmnto, HI. 531. 

I >oiii .)•• iu t|i< < .!>tio I'liniriiM lw>lfiin, 5(1. The lulhiu-ng is ;i of T)e 

< i*-1 1 o s ‘U’i'imi i,1 of t In i In'ii] i.vrr. It :s n gi • ,it 11 \ i*i m:n (#■ noble I»\* the deedanf ])om 
L'lie. v. •«>, an.) w • U |»i• nh-»l with i""d. Imu Ivagm-:- hum I i.iml.t lhi jpui i ami lifty-seven 
1 1 ' *■«* ;l I'.u ll.> lint" tii. >"ti'!iol tin- met U.i grr.it ana beautiful lnlfwhich, 

ii..in "i>tsiil. , .ni)n-..is lo 1 »«• an isl:• iii 1. 4!\i tin- imm th • *' iIn- lull uie two saint banka one 
■1 w!m Ij nin.- -ii.ihiiil t" tin Imi am! tli*- <»tli« r meets tin- rm r. Tn the south *»f the 
1 ‘11 ,s ■* 1* ti.iigm oi .'.iml, u !iu !i i.s tin* reason why the lock has been thought 

t' 1 1“ : *u i id I'i -oi tli" |»!-ii. whore this tojiyiii rinls rises a high tugged hill 

"*"■ '' " M '-i •■‘Vs almi|itlv ami throws out :i narrow point, m which, at the loot 

> • a ii .it g: * en t * ft. is a w ell of w ater. Inside of the lull, tlu land along the river is 
!"\\ until i! meets a \» :\ I- ne point helimd wlneli the river disup] wars. Pile other or 
•> l t* it %.l tin nvr »■. "in* beantdul shot*' Kming the lull, a spit of Rand runs into 
■i 1 ■*" ’ *'hore» StIVtoll in dnleieni diieclions. Tilts sea or outer 

sh.i.e Min. to llu I. -rib west. Imt III d which Ohs inside the liver takes a turn tffthe 
eaa Mu* «*rtiijm m l.ui'e^s stands on il,e hint of „and, A little to the east 
t be ii.»; e I*, gin t" hi no and (lie river I n.-nis :v gnat bayou tin* north of which is 
tnei-'{\ "t ( in id. I i.i lui ••! tlu* r«\i‘i lias one '•andb.uik. At low tide there are 
stand,, g p...d- on u. .aid (at m -h tu(« ) tin- depth is '2\ latlmms. The eliamiel is wide. 
It Mins lnn V si min-vast t.» ii"H li-w esj and nil butii side, are great banks where the 
sea' rnnt.iiualh} breaks. 'I In st raiaihanks mn north-east aiid .south-east to north 
an.. s"::iji Idie laigi i "’ie is m the ehannel 'I’lie other which ’comes from the side 
• a the hid .mil enters b\ the i-\« i i-. siiiall. About a gmisliot from tTie point of Band 
at tin t«."t ot tin lull, where tin non s t urn in different directions, banks Btretch in 
twe long arms One run? stjaigni to iln ikuuI of the hill which is over the hip and 
lie othvi along the ro.ist. 

lhu w.ys t w ici b»u«god, m 1 "3S (Septendn'r-Novendier)by ,» strong fleet of Turks, 
an. i i i.i-I.i (Man h - Non etuber) h\ a great (iujarat army. The defence in both cases 
v. I-. i "iidiu ti d w ith the most distinguished bravery and rcsourco. 8oe -Kerr’s 
ovages Fc 4 2<*S. 4(H). Hie ladies of C’lieiil <»(Vered to send thejir earrings, necklaces, 
•i iu ‘t-s and other Uv.tlry There are jewels in ('heiil, wrote one lady, enough to 
4,11 -V v U tlu foi tin >t*rs. I’a C'uuhaV Chaul, 43-44. 
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Then the Portuguese, on the accession of Husain Nizam Shah 
(1553-1505) of Ahtnadnagar, sent to propose the cession of Korle 
the isolated high ridge that lies across the month of the river. To 
this Husain would-isot agree, and, to prevent any attempt oi the 
Portuguese to seize the hill, he Sent some of his best officers with 
orders to build a strong fort at KorJc. 1 2 3 . The Portuguese did their 
best to prevent this. The (Joa fleet came to their help. * And, afte„r 
some lighting, the dispute was settled l»y an agreement that the 
point should remain unfoPtilivd. *Ju 1570' Ahuiadnugar and ISijapur 
coin hilled against the Portuguese, and in J 571 (TtUh Pehruary), the 
Ahimidnagar king, with anenormou.s foree and very stA.nyand well 
served artilhTV, laid siege to Portuguese ( ■held.”' .For siieh an attack 
the Portuguese were badly prepared. Tin* town wju dvTeiidedd.y a 
single Avail, a fort not much larger than a house, and a handful of 
men. 4 Acting with Murtaza’s land force the lleet y\' tin Zamorin of 
Kalikat blockaded the river mouth. J»ut. the Kulika.t fh*et was 
soon dispersed, and the Portuguese received such strong reinforce¬ 
ments of men and »:inmninilion, that they were' able to br**ak the 
force of the. siege, by bolding .Mime of the outlying fortified hud lings, 
among Avhieli are mentioned the Franciscan monastery, the 
church of the Dominicans, and tin* Mhrricordhi. r riie Franciscan 
monastery was the first att.a‘ k«*d and alter standing a five days’ 
bom hard 11 tent the yarrison was safely withdrawn. For a month 
the siege was closely pre-w d.the walls were breached in many j .bices, 
and the garrison red need to •‘■rend Iheniselvrs in the separate, 
houses. Still th**\ were reinforced i:on» tiuie to time 1 * , and kept up 
so lively adeh*nce that for liw* months the si«*g.* made little pr< 

* At last, on tli^.ithh of June, a general assault a\;i> ordered. Many 
of the outwffrks were taken, but fh‘*y Avere recovered and. after 
fighting till evening, the enemy had to retire with the loss of 3000 
men. As noth sides were anxious for peace a treaty was made and 
the Alimadiiagar king withdrew.'’ 

After the. siege (1577) the Portuguese repaired their defences 
and raised fortifications along the southern 7 shore. At this time 
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1 One of tin* officers \va-< f'lmlahi dutm Khan, a distinguished soldier irom Asia 

Minor who h:ul served F.nmpe and was the maker of tin* groat Bijiijmr bronze gun. 
Briggs’ Funshla, Ilf. 239*248. < 'oiup.in* Wariug's Maruth.is, 17. 

2 At this iir*.o in thr flu jaral accounts-*! Bn d’s Mjr.it.-i-Aluuadi. I29)f’heul, or ( 'hoimil, 
is entered as one of the ports of tin: Fiiiropenns which yielded revenue to < UijaraL. 
ThiB revenue was not,'tribute ; it was perhaps sonic cess levied on (iujarat ships 
trading with C'lioui. 

3 According to 1’ortu^nesc writers Murta/:i had 34,1X10 horse, 100,000 foot, .‘10.000 
pioneers, and 4000 artisans koiuP of them -Kuropeans. lie had :ji»0 elephants ami 40 
pieces of artillery ot ciforinouH size, aide to tluftw stone halls ««l 1(K), 200, mol 300 pounds 
weight (Kerr, VI. 4.10-4.'12). On Lin* maieli some ot Lhe.se guns eon Id he taken to 
pieces. Their shooting is described as woiulerlully aeemate. jt \*osar Fivdci iek ( lfiS3) 
Hakluyt, II. 345). The Portuguese h;ul nicknames for each ol tl . lug guns, the 
Cruel* the llevourer, the Butcher. Kerr’s Voyages, VI. 432; Da Cnuli.i's ('haul, 49. 

4 I)a Ounha’s Oliaul, 4S. c 

B According to Forishta thu-Ahmadiiagar king had to raise the si- g« owing to the 
treachery of his officers who were Ini lied especially 1»> presents of wine (Briggs, III. 
254). According to Paria-y-Sou/.a the Moors feared a woman who went before the 
Portuguese in the fight, so bright that she blinded them. Many weir!, to see her 

image in the church in Choul and were converted and staid there. Da (Juuha’s 

Chaul, 54. • 
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Chapter XIV. the* prosperity of flic city was at its highest. Of all places pa 
nTirntfirflot' the coast Choul had the greatest number of shipfc from the Red Spa 
• * and" Ormuz n s well as coasting, traders . 1 In 1583 the Dutch 

traveller Jean Hugues de Liusehot described ‘jUhauP as a fortified 
city with a good harbour and fantous for trade. It was well knowjv 
to the. merchants of Cambay, Sind, Bengal, Ormuz, Maskat, and 
the shores of the Red Sea. The merchants wore rich and powerful 
owning a great number of ships. Rice, peas and other pulse, butter, 
oil, and cocoanuts were plentiful, *aJso .ginger but of a kind little 
esteemed. There Avore ajso some but not many cotton fabrics. 
Many (Ji^arltis and Cambay Banians had settled in Chcul. Thfey 
dealt in rice., cotton •ami indigo," especially in’ precious stones in 
which they were, vfoy skilful. Iti arithmetic the Banians surpassed 
all imlians and even the Portuguese. Near Cheid was a city 
inhabited from ancient times by the people of the country, which 
had a great manuTactuiv of silks. The raw silk was brought from 
China and worked into robes. Beds*chairs, and cabinets were also 


made in this citv S» adimrahle style and a cohering 


given 


them 


with hut of ;t*iI colours. The air wax good, the* climate cool and 
the most healthy in Ihe whole of India." About IJHG.thc Venetian 
traveller, (Vsar Frederick;* noticed t.he two cities of Clieul, the 
Portuguese city at the mouth of the harbour very strongly walled, 
and the Moor city a mile and a half up the riv,e»\ Both wore sea 
portv witli great trade. The imports were, from the Indian coast, 
cocoaniits*. 1 * 4 spices, and Irugs; and from Portugal. Mekka, and China, 
saudajs. raw' and manufaet ui*imI silk. ‘ velvet, scarlet cloth, and 
pom lyin. The exports wme to other parts of India,Malacca, Macao 
in China. Oiniuz, Fast Africa, and Portugal, iron, borax, assafVutida, 
corn, indigo, opium, silk of y\\ kinds, and an infinite-quantity of 
cotton goods, white, painted, and printed. Of local industries there 
was the weaving of great (juantilies of silk cloth, and the manufacture 
of paltry glass heads which were* sent in large numbers to Africa. 5 


1 Fitch in Harris, II. ‘JOT. "Navigation, 17, 20-21, 73. 

‘O.im Fu . \tgftiii Imlia for over twenty years. £r»»ni about 1563 to 1585. 

ilewa (\iudiay twelve \ car* after the eomjueat of (injardt by Akbar (1573) and 
tame I Gr.jai.il t«* Clu-nl. Hakluyt <• Voyages, II. 344. 

4 Ki••«!Vr’i k I ilaklu>I 'm Voyages, II 341-315) enlarges mi the cocoa palm the most 
iiM'tol Ire** id tlx \\ni 1.1. 1 >F it-, timber they built houses and ships, and of its 

bran* lies bcdsdc.ids, it-' mils yielded lumi the filter rind oak nth, from the inner shell 
sp« and ft.un the lo-mel u me, xugai and oil, its hark yielded curd, and its leaves 
sails and mats. Then- »\a> a great u>iiiibi‘i a uf cocoa-]iaLms iatlic country between 
C'houl and Una, and lr«»yi Kuchin and Kammor there came to Uhcul every year fifteen 
largo ships laden w ith ruivd outs and sugar. 

0 Kerrs Voyages. VI 133, 206, 474 % About tliesane time '(November 1584) Ch^nl 
was* visited by Ihilpli Fitch. John New buy, William Leeds tin, jeweller, and Jamea 
Story the painter, the first. English merchant* who tame to India. Fitch’s account is 
much the same as Frederick Bespeaks of a great trade in all kinds of spices, drugs, 
silk ia\v mul manufactured, »:indnis, i\nry, mu<?h China work, and a great deal of, 
rot oanut sugar. (Hakluyt, 11 3>J». Besides the Portuguese traffic there was a laras 
Musjvlman trade with Mekka [kinging many European goods and sending away opium ■> 
indigo, and other articles (l)itto, 3S4-398). The trady iu horses, though not notibotf" 
by these travellers, was still important. Do Couto, Xlll. 165. , *' - r * ‘ 

Tluio Would ssoem to havo been a strong .lain and Cniar&t Wdoi e letaM ^ - 
among tin* merchants of Ghoul as Fitch describes the Gentiles as havingm very . 
Htrange order among them. They woi shipped the cow ai d greatly esteemed the 
tiling of the cow to paint the walls of their houses. They killed nothing, not so tnttdb 
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•* In 1502 (A. h. lOOO) 1 BurhAn NizAm If! (1590-1594)* of 
AhmAdnagar, who* seems to have had some dispute with the ' 
Portuguese Viceroy, sent a force *to Cheul and,ordered a fort’. to 
be built at Korle. 2 When tjjc fort was finished his troops began 
to annoy the Portuguese, battering the wall.s of the Portuguese fort 
from acAss the river. At the. same time, the country to the north 
of Portuguese Cheul was invested, and, in spite of brilliant sallies, 
the Ahmadnagar guns made great breaches in the Cheul walls. 
But, as before, the garrisdfo received constant sullies and reinforce¬ 
ments from sea. On the 4th of Soptnjiber lf>94 the governor, • 
Alvarode Abranches, at the he.ad of i*>00 Portuguese Jurisas many 
trusty natives, crossed over in suiall # boats,* and landing on the 
Korle shore, pressed on, and aided by the # iucky cliance of aniVad 
elephant blocking the gate, took the fort/ This brilliant success* 
raised the name of the pooplfc of Ohoul high amojjg the Portuguese, 
They were granted the right to choose* their judge or Ouvf/uior , 
and had other municipal powers conferred on them. 

In spite of thv decline of the. Portuguese?, Cheul was still 
prosperous. Its power at sea was unchallenged, its trade*was great 
and gainful, and the city was safe from attack and full of magnificent ■ 
buildings. 4 Soon after the beginning of the seventeenth century 
Cheul was visited 1»y the French traveller Francois Pyravd 
(1601-1 608)/’ Ho «describes the towu and fortress of Portuguese 
Cheul as quite different from Daman and Bassein, becauso the 
country was extremely rich, *ibounding in valuable goods, which 
merchants from all parts of "India and the vast, chiefly Hindus and 
idolators, came to seek. The climate wa* healthy and living was 
cheap. •Portuguese Cheul was very strong, and Upper Ghoul was 
a great centre of manufacture's with very deft and hardworking 
craftsmen who made a great number of chests and Chinese-like 
cabinets very rich and well wrought, and beds and couches 
lacquered in all colours. There was also a groat weaving 
industry, abundance .of beautiful * rdLtoii fabrics, and a still more 
important manufacture of silk, far better 4ban China silk, that 
supplied both the Indian and Ooa markets, where it was highly 
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as a louse, for they deeded it a sin to kill anything. They ate no llesh, lint lived 
upon roots, rice, and milk. When the husband died the widow was burned with 
hlDQaif she was alive ; if she refused to burn her head was shaven and there was never 
any account made of her after. 'lboy say, if they should be buried, it were a great 
Bin i for, of their bodies? there would conic many worms and other vermin, and when 
their bodies were consumed those worms would lack sustenance which were a sin, 
therefore they will be burned. In Cambay, he adds, they will kill nothing, nor have 
, anything killed ; in the*town tlffey have hospitals to keep lame dogs and eats and for 
birds. Thov will givB meat to the ants. Fttcli in Hakluyt’s Voyages, ll. 384. 

} Some Portuguese authorities give 1504, DaCunhas Chau I, 42; Faria-y-Souza 
gives 1601. Kerr, VI. 474. 2 Briggs’ Ferishta, Til. 284. 

* Details are given under Korle. In 1590 Ismael of Alnnaddagar sustained a severe 
at the hands of tlio Portuguese. Waring’s MarAthds, 40. 

, . 4 Anosfc all of the buildings, whose ruins are still 8o*imposing, were finished before 
* the dose of the sixteenth century. The chief dates are : the Castle 1521-1524 ; the 
^Oftthedral, 1534; the church of the Franciscans, 1534; the chimh and convent ot 
D omini can a, 1549 ; the House of Mercy, 1550 ; the south face of the Town Walls, 
J and the church, convent, and college of the Jesuits, 1580. • 

*4* * 1509 Foulke Gte vil in his Memoir mentions Choule as one of the five kingdoms 

Gol Httebtfr. grace’s Annals, 1,125. 
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appreciated and ’made into lino clothing. 1 On the fall of 
Ahimidmigar in 1000, Upper Olnul passed to the Emperor Afcbar 
aii^r was 'called Mam air Mortf-zabnd. Three years later Malik 
Ambar regained the hulk of the Ahmadnag&r dominions for the 
young kin- Murtazuh Nizam Phah 11. Hilt his power did not 
pass within .* ixteeu * miles of (’lc-til. The Muhammadan city 
remained IV.r some years longer in the liands of a. governor or 
who In-Id it from the Mo^hai/ Pyrard describes the 
Prim-.- or Mali/- of- Musalimin Oheid a-s a good friend to the 
Porliiguesr very .strong and famous, with a mini her of 

elephant* Alien h»* willed to eat lie summoned a iiumher of 
heaulifid women, some of whom sane and played, -while others 
took-a piece of coloured cloih and tore it into shreds, each taking a 
shred and wearing it as a After these pleasures the Prince 

mad- tin in all f withdraw and set‘himself to sh-e]» hy deeply 
meditating on tin- emplinfss and uncertainly of life. 

in the lie-iimin- of the seventedjith century the effect of the 

■ ' 4 ** t • 

m-siii'. ol'Iln- ruh of th«- se.-j from the Poi-tmjiieM- to the Dutch was 
sn»in Irll ; ii ( heul. In 1000 the governor of P) per Cheul w r as 
U Id enough to tit. ,i ileet "f thirty (<» ciuize against the 

Port uc in-..-, ami in lOil Mnsi!!i:;in outlaw s found their way 

into (‘li.-ul and muid-ied ilie ( li.iltazar llo d’ Almeida. 

In m r«-\* !".M 1.>r in. i11}i;i \ dom |.» lh.-.r Ileet near Surat, 

a Mil? 1 * ha I finer i.vd w ,of" t l.-e e- -nut r\ round t'heul, besieged the 
tow n and had to hr ! -M.ghl oii'at n.nddi rahle i o>l The succession of 
IPiv ! o-iir .r Andrade ,w judicious and popular go\ernor, for a time 

rro.ro d I hr fortunes of Omul. and two favourable treaties w r erc 

■ 

n.ade with the Mughal and with Nizam Shall. Drying •'this time 
Malik Ambar h.a'l succeeded iri regaining Ppper Cheul.' In 1015 a 
t.ivMy of friendship \\a-. cmirluded with the Portuguese and promises 
pa-seil that i•• ither tin- English nor the Dutch should he, allowed 
to settle at 1 Mu'lll. In January 1017 the treaty was renewed,and it 
vvis agreed lhat lie* garden.-* between the town.'should hcJong to the 

IWingm-s.- ■ 1 

A h w years later the Italian traveller. Pietro Della Valle, twice 
v isit, d Cheul, in March-April 102o and in November-December 
P)2‘* ll« ii.-si-ril.es the entrance as commanded on the right hy the 
hino-o.A hill !• iiovv ii as 11 Murm (fa (haul or the hill of Cheul, 
w hich had originally been a MusalMian fort and since its capture 
had hei-n greatic streuglheiied hy the Portuguese. Inside of the 
rock l la* river woijnd among hills and between low shores. Near 
the eitv it tonne«l a safe roomv port with deep water so close to the 
hank that. Irom k small gaileyyou could step ashore by a gangw r ay. 4 
Of the fortifications or «>1 the si/.,* and condition of the town Della 
Valle gives little inb>rm:ttiun. lie notices that the Cathedral in 


1 Vki gen ile Francisco Pyrard, Nova (loa, 18(52, ii. 227. About this time Keeling, 
i\»i tain i»! the tliinl voyage oi tin- Fast India Company, heard at Socotra tha t Chanl 
v\..s a vilo jw«rt ainl a ri,*h tradm— town. Kerr, VHT 208, " 

yl'.iitfgs' 1-Vrudita, 111. :?!."»; Yiagcu ill* Francisco l s \ rard, II. 227; Voyage de 

Fi:uu-«.i» l’yfard, 11 1(5,% 10(». a 0 C 1 ironist. do Tisauary, IV. 6*7- 

4 Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle, Venice 16G7» part Hi. pp. 133,136. 
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the south-east corner of the Portuguese settlement was not enclosed 
witlril! the walls. •The Portuguese, were sfill on friendly terms 
with Nizthn Sluih and his governor Malik Anihar. ihe rulers.of 
Upper Clicul. Hut the sea w us infested hy MnlrtUlr ]urates who 
crowded round tin 1 month oflLlie (Jieul river in such numbers tliat 
even Portuguese ships of war were afraid to face them. 1 Cheul 
had lately (1 suffered a severe Mow hy the destruction of 

Portugu.se power at Ormuz. Della Valle gives no details about? 
tlu; trader of the port, l»ut has^pn^siug references to fleets of small 
vessels from Goa and liassein ami large? \ essel* from* the Persian 
Gulf. 2 • • • | # . 

On the 2nd of December 1 d'2o DM la Valle wept lo see the town of 
the Moors subject to Nizam Shah and his oili' i-r Mails; Amhar. It 
was called ('haul <lr /\Hnt or Upper ('held • I hcie \\ei*‘ two ways 

_ # 4 II t 1 

of goilie from PoriujjueM 1 to 'Musalmau Cheul. One wav \\;i> hy 
land aloni;- a. heauliful road In-tween palm t-n*«V meadows, and 
forests of fruit fret „ hut ihC^yas a long wav round to ihe market 
and more thieklv huilt part* of Mu-w-Tlm in i’M-uk The other way 
was across a tongue of waft r that i:iii inland from tin.* main i reek. 
At 1 1 iL' % *1 1 tide it wa.- easy to pass in a eanoe or nf m-n /in du'j, out- of a 
single piece of limbi i. At l*»u tide \ on had to cross on men's 
shoulders; who wer** stationed f! iv f«»|- the purpose and w*-»v ealle<l 
Horses. T1 ie market \\a--outh<‘ iiirlher shore ( )f i hi-- water, ('lose 
to tin' market tin- ground wa-* tine '•Iv 1 H-npled l.\ Musalmans and 
Hindus, lait chiefly hy lliudn There wire many shops where 
could he had all tin ln-ef^ar**-- <•:’ life, eniiuln doth. and fine 
muslins, and m her art i*-!* — whnh ram*- io f'heiil from many parts 
»of the inferior. Ik-yuml lie* in-ighhourhood of tin- mark-? and 
the shops i hotis.-s wer* seat lei e. |, sin rounded hy gardens or 
rather ir roves oi palms ami other fru:t li«es. The ( r. *-s wen-tall 
and handsome, em ering heauliful ‘.vide roads with d ■ • 1 i u*] 1 1 fu! shade 
At a little distance fiom t he market. \\n- a huge ]»ond -urmunded 
hy flights ol stoiu- steps and rail* *1 (S^r Na\e Nagher pond, T>mh- 
Nurc A (Hfhrr. The Mu^aimaii ipiari.T * was close to the market, 
alone; tin- river hank Tie-ref hey had mo"«pn-s. hot haths whiehlhe 
Hindus did not use as ihe\ washed in ihe ponds in the sighl of all, 
grave-yards, a ei 1 st<an Iioim*. a court of pistiee or d/Vd//, and all 
other Go\t-rnmeiif. buildings Most of tin- Hindus li\ed at some 
distance Irom the market- among tin- trees. They had Several 
temples, tan of the chief of whieh was detlieated to /iiiithlumlm. 
(that is JagadamMi the Woild Mother) said to he the same as 
Lakshmi. Another U mple wasdedicated to Amriteshvar (A um'tsm r) 
who was sai<I to he the same, as Mahadev, and, as in Cam hay, was 
worshipped undei; the form of i i ^miltl stone. There wjtc other 


/The Italian travcllci to-im Hi (\m;Vi (MIO.Vi has the lnlloui«i> note -»n tli- M.ilnKir 
pirates or MalahiiisMS tiny \\«Ti-gi*m-ially , ailed I h«*.v juiatrs u h<» l-.-lnm; n» M-wi.il 
nations, Moors, (ii-ntilrs, .lows, ami ('linsli.ms, fall upftn ail they mn I with a great 
number of boats full of men .They Ji\<_ iiihI.-i- s<-\i-ral nioiiao h.s in i i»- • «»iiiitr\ tliat 
Btretche.s from Mowpt I><*lhi in the* south nf K.niai i. in \ladraMi|iat.im. They take 
poor paBSongiT.s, and, 1 i:j»L they shnulil hnw .■>•„.ilJovn <1 tinir p.Jl, give tlu-m a 
potion, which makes them digest all they haw in tin ir bodies, which done they search 
the stinking excremuifts to liiul the’precious metal. Cliurc lull's Voyages* IV. 201. 

? Viaggi, III, 409. 
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Chapter XIV. temples, among them one of N&rdyan, but the most highly esteemed 

Places of Interest was 0,,( ‘ °f RdiAeshvar far from the market where the thickly 

*• ’ peopled traebbegins along tin* Jam! route to Portuguese Cheul. 1 This 

Ciikul. was a fine temple with a large masonry pond where the people used 

Hmtory. to come to 1 »athe and play and worship.* M any women washed in the 

pond, some of them ytning and handsome, and took no pains to hide 
themselves from passers-hy. Many washermen and women used also 
to conn* to the pond and wash clothes. Between Ramcshvar temple 
and Lower or Portuguese Cheid, the road lay through beautiful 
fields, .gardens, aud palm "groves belonging to the Portuguese. It 
then pa^seij- close to the sea-sliore where wort* hamlets of fishers. 
The country was level and very pleasant for travelling, cither on 
foot, or in carriages like those ol‘ Surat.- At the hack of Upper Cheul, 

- b.V the way that let! to the inland parts, were, some not very high 
hills. 

In 1C.3I, according to Portuguese fyceomits. Add Khdn of Bij&pur 
took posses,si on oi 1 pper OheuLand soon after gav(* it. to the Moghals. 8 

in lbdf, Antonio Bocarro, the King’s Chronicler, 4 described the 
mouth of the liver as blocked Mills a sand-bank to the north, but 
• with a channel to the south-east which at low water had a depth of 
not more than seven I eel and at high water about thirteen feet and 
a halt.Inside of the bar there \\a> depth and room formally barks 
to enter without fear of damage. 1‘oitnguese Ciind was surrounded 
by «V wall w itii 11 ii• • • has!ions tom- «>i tlnan with redoubts (re cozes), 

f l he northern suburbs were also able to defend themselves. 

• * 

'I lfe commandant of the* tort lived in an enclosure with dressed 
stone*walls in which also was tin* jail. Resides the citpdel there-* 
Were 2<)() I'oituguese and litt.y Native Christian houses, good upper 
storied built lings ot stone and mortar. Rnch of these iamilies had 
one slave able to carry arms, formerly there had been more slaves, 
hut they had lied to ilu* land of the .Moors. 1 ’ Outside the walls, 
in some cocoa gardens and plantations, were* 500 married men of 
black Christians and # ( ient ites. Some of them were skilled craftsmen 
and others were who went up pal in-trees and took the 

huii ; these had greatly helped the Portuguese in their wars with the 
^Musalmans. In the city wen two magazines, a state magazine and 
a city niauaziiie. w ilh stoves of powder, halls, and other munitions, 
enough tor any trouble, and to spare fur Ooa and all other cities. 

J he s tnte establishment in (’held cost about. £152 (Ms. 1524) a 
year. It. included -the Captain, a Kurupesm ..nobleman, with a 
sergeant and eight privates and two torch-bearers, a factor who was 
also sea-shcriti and commissary-genera! with iojzr messengers and a 


1 Details are given umliT Objects. 

5 Della Valle staved m Cheul bom Nov. 25th to Pee. 17th. 

M) t’hron. tie Tib. I !K>. 4 J OCIuon. «lc Tis. IV. 17-21. 

-Sewn foot ci^ht to nine palms, the palm being cither nine or ten inche*. 
t u- I or!UfiUttu* liu h l-eimi larger than the Emrh»h ineh Thirteen anil a half feet ia 
thxw /.»-.«** of eighteen palms each. This makes the ft»ww about four feet; in other 
ruhsace* the brutv iy m.\ leet or a fathom. Dr. (i. Da Cuulia. 

' TrobablJ’ from fear of the Inquisition. Tht Jesuits were then all-powerftii i© 
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torch-bearer, a factor’s clerk, a judge, a police superintendent with 
six Constables, a blaster of the watch, a magistrate with six 
messengers, a jailor, a porter, a high tonstable, ancKsix ^omhardieV^. 1 
Inside the walls of. Ghoul were seven religious buildings, the 
Cathedral, the Hospital or ifliseriaordia.. the Jesuit church of St. 
Paul’s and the Jesuit monastery, and the churches and monasteries 
of the Dominicans, Franciscans, and Augustinians. Outside of thq 
walls were three churches, the church of St. Sebbstian, the parish 
church of St. John, and a Capuchin church of .the Mother of (Sort. 
Towards the support of these religious i\sty,l>li.slm(Viits the kiugpaid 
about £244 (Rs. 2418, Xrraphins 4NR7) a yoar. 2 * t • 

Against expenses amounting to aboui GTOO (Xeraphins 13,882), 
there was a revenue of about £3o00 (Xoraphjii:- 70,000), chiefly frhm 
taxes on foreign merchants, shrollagc and brokerage, excise duties on ' 
opium tobacco and spoils, and the tribute of Upper (•heiil. 3 The 
finances were not nourishing.. The Fpper Clirul *triImU* of £4(50 
(Rs. 4(la0) was badly paid. The Myghals had taken most of the 
kingdom of the Mahk, that is, of Malik Aulbar" the Altinndiiagar 
minister, and as the Ghoul people had re.\ olted. then 1 was no one from 
whointh(‘ Portiiu’U(*s(» could reco\ or their tribute. The other revenues 
were also failing ; trady was deelining and the Dutch were masters of 
the sea. It was proposed to introduce fresh customs rates estimated 
to yield a yearly revenue of U2a0 (Xrraphins 20,000). This after 
meeting £004 (Xeraphins 13,882). the cost of CheuI and of the K&rlai 
garrison, would leave a balance 01 r lJ85 (Xeraphins 27,710) to be 
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1 The details of ibe cost wore : the Captain receiving about Kb. (500 (Xeraphins 13.3.3) 
a year ; the laeturRs. 160 (Xeraphins 333) ; tin* fueler's elerk Kk. ."iO ( Xeraphins luO) ; 

15s. H»0 (Xeraphins .33.3); The police supcrint.i inient or alkn'nli 
Rs. 25 (Xeraphins 50); lie* niastei of the watch Ks. 30 (Xeraphins tiO); the police 
magistrate or uu irinhu Ks ‘Jo (Xeraphins 50); tin* j.uloi 15 k. 34 (Xeiapluns OS) pay 
and I5s. 8 (Xeraphins Mi) for oil; the poiter 15«. 26 (Xeraphins 52); (lie constable of the 
fort Ks. 50 (Xeraphins 100); and six hom hurdlers on Us. *2 (Xeraphins I leach a month. 
Of subordination there we.ro the <m plain's nnik arid eight peons t the imik getting 15s. 

(3 Patinos or A 'em /thins), and the peons S ns. (Xeraphin 1) ;»month, or a yearly eost of 
Rs. (>(i (Xornphins 132) ; two torch-henters eaeli at -Son. (Xeraphin 1} a month and ono 
man of oil amounting to 15a. 32 (Xeraphins (54) a year ; the I actor's interpreter Re. 1 
(Xeraphins 2) a month and four peons ami a torch bearei on 8 ns. fXerapliin 1) a month 
and the torch-hearer's la «hih< « ,f oil : twelve messengers, six of the police superinten¬ 
dent's ami six of the police magistrate's, oil 8 ns. (Xeraphin I) ainontlir 

These sums have been turned from reis, lavines, and xeraphins into rupee? on the 
following basis. < hie rupee equals two j'-fajthins, one ,n rnphin equals three hi fines, and 
one larim equals 1)0 reis. That is, a ri.pce equals two .rvmphins, six In rims, and 540 reis. 
Other coins which occurs!) these accounts are a /tnthto eipiAl to half a rupee that is 
to one xeraphin ; a gold pcnfho equal to four silver ptuhios, that is to two rupees, and a 
patakoe also equal to two rupees. These seem to bo the values of the different coins on 
which Booearro in 1(534"aml his* editor in 180(5 based the.ii calculations. Kul the 
results arc not more t.haii rough approximations jus most of flic coin* varied in 
value at different times and in diflcrent places at the same time Dr. (J. I)a Cimlia. 

2 The details are : to the seven religious buildings inside the walls, the Cathedral 
Rs. 260, the House of Mercy Rn. 283, the King’s hospital*Ks. .333, the Jesuit's 
Rs. 420, the August]niun’s Ks. 250, the Franciscan’s Ils. 185, and the Dominican’s 
Rs. 51ft To the three churches without, the walls, lit* 132 ; St. .John’s 15s. (50, St, 
Sebastian’s Rs. 60, and the Motjier of God Ks. 12. 

* The details were : from Ormuz and Cambay merchants Rs. 1400 (Pntukoes 700), 
Opium Re. 1120 (Patakoes 5(50), markets Ks. 670 (Pntoloe* .335), brokerage and 
measuring, Rs. 6(500 (Putakoes .3300), tobacco Rh. 10,226 (Patnbte* 0613), spirits 
Rs. 2000 ( Patakoes 10§0), and tribuxo from Upper Uheul Rs. 4650 (Larinas 28,000). 
OChron. de Tis. IV. 17 -21. 
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Chapter XIV. . sent to Goa. 1 Unlike Aho Portuguese of Damau and Bassein, whose 
PlanpB ftf YrffarABt wciiltl) was almost all in land, tlie Portuguese of Cheul lived by frade 

and shipping.* The chief ports lo which the vessels of Cheul traded 
wen*, lwsidesthe Portuguese settlement*;, Cambay in Gujarat, Maskat 
and Basrah in the Persian Gulf, Mozambique in East Africa, Manilla 
in tin* Philippine Jslmids, and China. The chief articles of trade were 
fine gold-bordered Deccan cloth for which there. w T as much demand 
in Persia, glass beads, iron, silk, rice 1 , wheat and vegetables. 2 As far 
as w entlier. \j ewt [heir small f nnfii'.g waft or row-boats might have 
traded* will* ('am buy at «kiv time during the fair season. But the sea 
was so fni'ested hy pirates, that .Cheul vessels, never sailed except 
in large companies and under the escort of ships-of-war. They did 
noVmake more than twjn voyages in tin* season. To Camhay they 
took eoeoanuts, bctclmits, cinnamon, pepper, and all the other 
drugs of the eolith, cloves, nutmeg and mace, besides such 
Chinese products as jnn> the great, bamboo, porcelain, and tutenag. 
From Cnmbn\ they brought cotfbn cloth, opium, and indigo. 
They also trade*! \\ith Alaska! amf Basra, leaving Cheul at 
any time between October and the end of April, and returning 
generally in September and October, or in Alareh April and May? 
The \ e.ssel.s weiv pinn:i( < s nr fwtti.if/* and galliots. They took rice, 
Cambay ch»tli. eoeoanuts and cocoa kernels, and brought horses, 
almonds,•and dab «*. To Moziimhiqm* a pinunrc'Wcnt <*>ery January 
ladrti with C;iml»;iy cl*»lh, black kanakius, and a great quantity of 
glass beads from tin l.Veeanor l.ala Gluit. It (nought back ivory, 
gold.* and Kfitir sla\ es? f l la beads yielded a high 

profit* and was a monopoly of the eajitain of Cheul. To China 
there wi nt (/Miibay cloth, linen, almonds and raisin* from Maskat/ 
frankincense, and fi'tlm 1 a^C-amliay wood that sei * ed for many 
pm poses, and to Manilla, besides the articles sent to ('ll ilia much 
wheat Hour and iron. 'This iron came in large quantities to Cheul 
from the Deccan. It was sol hick that it ser\ed for heavy articles 
such as anchors, the small guns called falcons, and for nails. The 
time lot .uniting fifr Manilla and China was between the end of 
March ami the end of Ma\. r ‘ 


l OChn»n. tit* T»*t. i v a*,. - () Clifon. dt* Tift. TIT. 221. 

s Tlii i- bu I>aman w hu-h hr *:iyms the same a*. Cheul. () Chion. dc Tis. III. 196. 
4 I '••• /m*. l»ril* r kii.iwn a.- 1'uO'iiulv. is tin hagiam mot of the Aiicklamlia coatus 
■ ich is c\i»oited Ii..m C.dcutt.i .«nd 11«*mI»i>;‘ to Cli.na, the Keel Sea and the Pfrsian 
(lull civ it is us t ,nii i!h im a:id a> nn-ciisi*. The plant is a native of Kashmir 

and • well knoi In* Clock;* and \\ «•!nans as Kostin* \ Sanskrit Kvshla). The 

f tin* I’mjil iMT' cull* .t h\ that name* and notices that it was exported 

l»«»th tmm IJarkaiikon tin* liuliis ami thminjh l jjain lrom llarygaza or Broach. 

(McCrindly'.s 1't njJus. *J0. J-J) U prol*ubl\ wcht to lfouu* as both Propertius 
(.o' a 1 land llmai'c oi.c h >1 - n c. s* • noi u v kostns as available incense (Balfour’s 
Eiicyi lojia di.i of India, IV 73! b In l.’i.s.'l Lmschot (Navigation, 135) identifies 
ptu'ho with kostm* and notice ik.it /m. /m is a Malay word. He says that it came to 
Cambay from Sitnr and Mumloi. apparently ('fuloi and MAiulu in Mdlwa, where it 
was probabh brought. as to 1 1 jiam in rather tunes, from Kashmir and the Indus valley. 
From Cambay it wasexpoito* to Malaga and China. Jii the beginning of tho'present 
century Milluirn ^Oriental Commerce, 1. 200) notice*-, putcliuk as an article Bent in 
larne i|uautilie> from Western India to (‘kina. J’utchuk is ..still exported from 
Kuv.k In and Bombay, and the esport from Calcutta averages about £1600 a year. 
The plant. Aurklandia costns, of w liich patch** or fpitthak is the root, has been identified 
by l>rs. lloyle and Falconer. Balfour's Encjeloimidia, IV. 738-739; Yule’s Marco 
Polo, II. 332. See Appendix. 3 0 Cbron. dc Tis., IV. 33. 
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' Upper Cheul, on the mainland about a quarter of a league cast 
of Portuguese Cheftl, was a city of the Moors without walls or 
fortifications. There were about.3000 fighting men, many of them 
Moors. The chief craftsmen were silk-weavers who made silks of 
all kinds. There were also* cabinet makers and makers of inlaid 
work, 1 * 

if 

Shortly after this (1636), in concluding a treaty of’peace with 
the king of Bijapur, the Moghul Emperor handed over all the 
Ahmadnagar possessions ill the Kolikan. « Upper Oheul # cjid not long 
remain under Bijappr. About ten yours biter (l(jjhS) Slnvaji overran 
the Konkan, and tlmugh in lfio.") lie had to give u}) his Conquests, ho 
Boon recovered them, and by l<i72 had reduced Musalimlii Cheul to 
ruin and finally taken possession oL‘ it." Meanwhile, by the decay of 
Portuguese powev and the establishment of the English at Bombay’ 
(1666),Portuguese Cheul ha<Host almost all its traje and wealth. In 
16*74 Oxenden, the English ambassador to Shivaji at Raygad, stopped 
at Cheul, hub as In* arrived (luring tly* night lie could not (‘liter the 
Portuguese city as ihe gates were shut, and a watch set. He passed 
the night ill the* small church of St. Sebastian\s in the suburbs. Next 
afternoon about three he went to Upper Cheul, a town belonging to 
the Thlja, that i*, to SJiiwiji. In former times this city had been a 
great mart of all Deccan commodities, but it was totally ruined in the 
late wars betwixt the Moghuls and Shiva ji whose arms had.plundered 
and laid it waste. Still it was the seat of a Manttha Subhedar, a 
person of quality, who comimnidul Nagotlmn, Pen, TlialJ and the 
other countries opposite Bohil>ny. ,J A:: late as 1668 ti,e weavers of 
Cheul are mentioned as making oOuo p : eees of IttfittHex a year. 4 
Tlie want of security at (’held was of great advantage to Bombay. 
Efforts were* made to induce Ihe silk weavers and the other skilled 
craftsmen of Cheul to settle in Bombay ; the first street in Bombay 
was built to receive them; and their descendants of several castes, 
coppersmiths, weavers, ami carpenters are still in Bombay, known as 
Chcvulis, ,thus preserving the correct name of their old home. In 
1681, Upper Cheul was pillaged by the Sidi, a'.id Samhbaji, enraged 
that the Portuguese had made no effort to stop him, attacked 
Portuguese Cheul, but was powerless against its strong guns and 
walls. 5 In spite of tin- efforts of the Maiatha fleet, the Portuguese 
succeeded in landing reinforcements, and, on December 24th 1683, 
Sayibliaji had to raise the siege. In 1694 some of the Portuguese 
were driven out of the open*country by the Moghul army, and 
forced to seek shelter in Cheul. It was enclosed by good 
walls and other works and furnished • with ‘excellent cannon, 
but it had lost itH*trade and was miserably poor.^ In spite of its 


1 0 Chron. de Tis. IV. 35. 

t * EhihiuBtoiie’a History, 566. In 1666 Thevcnot (Voyages, V. 248-f>) <U:scriJ>eH Choul 
as ham to enter but very safe, sheltered from every kr.nl «»f weather. The town was 

? ratty and defended by a string citadel on the top of a lull railed l»y the Europeans 
l Morrodc V'uud ., Ogilby’s (Atlas, V. 243) account (1070) is taken from Varthema 
(1503), who described it as a country yieldin'? everything except raisins, nutB, and 
chestnuts, and with numerous oxen, cows, ami hort-cs. 

* Fryer’s New Account, 77. 4 Bruce’s Annals, II. 241. 5 Bruce’s Annals, II. 60. 

• Hamilton's New Account, £. 243, and Gemell. Careri (1695) in Churchill’s Voyages, 
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Chapter XIV. poverty, the constant danger of a Mar&tha attack forced the. 
nf^-ntprpRt Portuguese to strengthen tlu*ir fortifications and maintain r ' an- 
** efficient garrison. The report of Andre Riheiro Coutinho, who^in 
17^S made an ofifcial inspection of Portuguese Clusul, shows thflfc 
since 1 d-‘»4 the fortifications had been so improved as to he practically . 
rebuilt, and, except that the sea had caused % some damage to the 
west face, the woMt.s were in excellent order. Cheul was the most 
considerable fort in the province of the north. In shape it was 
fifteen-sided and had eleven bastions .an.l four outworks. It was 
armed by fifty-eight three to forty pounder guns besides pedreiroa 
which Ih^ew'.Vtmie Mint. 'Vhe garrison consisted of three companies 
of'sixty-two men each. These Were nominalJy soldiers hut there 
weue, many fishing boat captains, palm-tappers, and artillery who 
were paid Rs. 2 (Xeraph’ins 4) a month and ranked as soldiers. The 
rich well-peopled suburb to the north ol‘ the town-wall had been 
strengthened by* an outwork, armed with nineteen guns and 
garrisoned by two companies of the .shine style ol‘ men as the fort 
garrison. There were, also 2'J l Ehanderi or palm-tapper soldiers, 
dcservingiueii-who bad shown the greatest bravery in tlu; late war 

^ » r' v 

with Angiia. 1 

When Hussein fell to the Murat-has in 17-T) the Portuguese were 
unable to bold Cheul. They olfeivd Cheul and Korini fort to the 
English, who. though they bad hem unfrimdU alio fore the siege of 
Has.^in, 1i;it 1 helped ibe Portuguese* villi money during the siege, and, 
at considerable expense. bad maintained the Hussein garrison during 
the ri^iiis of lf:{‘» ill l>(Mid*ay. The English hud no troops to garrison 
(held, hut they accept* d *he Portuguese oiler, trusting by the cession 
of those places to gain the goodwill of the Manithas.jind hoping to 
hr able to arrange terms between the Marathas and tlu? Portuguese. 
Tlu* Portuguese placed their interests in the hands of the English, 
and though tlu* .Marathas were exacting and overbearing and 
demanded extreme concessions, it was arranged, mainly through the 
efforts of the Anglo-Portuguese representative Captain* Jjjchhird, 
that the Marat.h.Ls should lea\ e the («oa district of Salsette, and that, 
till they left. Cheul should he lu*ld by the Portuguese. The articles 
of peace were signed on tlu* 14th of October 1740, and Cheul was 
finally given over to tlu* Marathas in November, when all Christians 
who eoyld a fibril to move \\ent to (Jon. 2 

I’nder the Marat lists, Cheul in no way regained its former 
importance. In 17-70 Tiefienthulcr calls it Tschaul and notices it as 
a city and fortress once Portuguese, that went tJO the Mordthds in 
17dib :$ About tlu-same time (Irose notices that, there was a Dutch 
factory at Clu-ul. 1 In Aj»ril 1 777 a Freud*ship came to Cheul with 
OhovftlierMe St.. 1ml >in. I le reciSved a handsome escort and went to 
Poona where he was veil treated. The ship’s loading, consisting df 
artillery, fire-arms#copper and cloth, was landed at Cheul, and the 


IV ‘200. Hamilton notices that it had formerly been a noted place of tr&do 
csyvoulh for line emhvoideied quilt*. 

1 o nm»u ile Tn. (ISM), 1. 3T», oil. 

'• r.inubay Quarterly lloxiew, IV. S7-SS; Da Cunha’a Chaul and Basaein, 71; 
L'.x\ s ] iidinf) Navy, I. 112. • • 

’ inscription Historique et Geographique de 1’Iude, I. 412. 4 Voyage, I, 305. 
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Stench were allowed free use of the port. 1 In 1778 (19th January) Chapter XIT* 
it‘ w^s further agrdbcl that the French sliouhl hold Cheul, that they piaceB_c* InterwffjM 
.might the better introduce troops AtkJ artillery. 2 i Even as lat<? jis ' ruvTJT 
-1781 Upper Cheul called a considerable seaport; 5 and in 1786 
negotiations were renewed tor its transfer to the French. 4 

Upper and Lower Cheul, or as they are more often called Cheul Description . 

■and Revdanda, are among the prettiest and most interesting places 
; n the district. They lie close together on the coast, on the north 
or right hank of the RohS or Xrtudalika river." They^xe hounded 
by a b r °kon range of low hills on the north-cast, Jhy thc^ sea‘on the 
west, and by the Roll a river on the south and south-east.* Almost 
the whole of Cheul and Revdanda, which stretches towards tho 
60 uth-west between tho river and the sea,, is a great, shady pdlm 
grove. It is beautifully wooded and well watered, witli a row of 
ponds at the foot of the hills, and, in the palm giydcns, numerous 
wells worked by Persian wheels. About half a-mile from tho 
extreme west of the Revdanda Ashore a short creek runs norr-h from 
tho Kolia river, aad forms a salt swam}), ■thickly cohered with 
mangrove, bushes, about half a mile broad and half a mile long, and 
seamed by one or two winding muddy channels. This creek or 
salt swamp divides Cheul into two parts. Upper or Old Cheul on the 
east and Lower or I'ortuguese Clioul on the west. Lower or 
Portuguese Clieul, the point that runs to the sontli-west be.! ween the 
salt swamp and the sea, is now generally known as Revdanda. 

Cheul can be reached cipher by land from Alibag or by sea. 

The beginning of the seven miles of land jouri\ey from A filing is In ado 
^troublesome by the Alibag creek, but beyohd the creek most ‘of tho 
way lies through shady palm groves, half a mile to a mile from tho 
coast. Approaching Cheul by sea, tft the south of Aiding there 
stretches on the left aline of white sand with a dot*]) fringe of palms, 
and behind the palms a broken range of low hare hills roughly lying 
east and west. At the west end of tilt* hill top (trio) a cluster of trees 
marks the site of some old Musalimin tniihlings • and, to the east, the 
highest point (55o), is crowned by tho shrine ox Uattatraya, and tho 
white temple of llinglaj shines half up the south-east face. To tho 
south, from the sea, rises the square fortified top of Korie rock 
(271) stretching in front of the river month, and sheltering it from 
south-west storms. Nearing the Rolia river, on the left, two fines of 
higlj stone walls mark the north and west faces of the groat fort of 
Portuguese or Lowgr Cheul, which is also known as the Agar Kot or 
Palm Garden fort. Tho space enclosed by the walls is a mass of 
green palm tops from which, about tlio middle of the west face, rises 
the great seven-storied tower of 8b, Barbara’s, the*fortified church 


1 Account of Bombay (1781), 116, l20. 

3 Account of Bombay, 143. In Bom bay much uneasiness was caused by this cession 
of Chotfl to the French. That the treaty was n > light allair appears from Ndna 
Fadnavis’ letter dated 13tli May 1778, in which ho procured the French alliance *to 
punish a nation why had raised an insolent head and whose measure of injustice 
was full.’ St. Lubin was promised an estate in the Deccan, and tho French were 
to get £200,000 (20 /dk/is) and 10 ships, and, if they attacked Bombay, £200,000 more. 
Account of Bombay, 103, 108. 

1 Account of fymibay, 23. 4 Grant Duffa Mardth&s, 399. 
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of -the Franciscan^. Near the north-west comer of the walls a 
gray mound of sea sancl is heaped to the battlements by the strong 
northerly breezes of tlie dry season. The west wall is breached by 
the sea near the north-west corner, and again near the centre at 
St. Barbara's tower. At the mouth of the river the channel keeps 
to the right close undbr Korle, which with stoop bare sidtfs rises to 
$he south, its narrow northern slope being flanked with walls and 
crossed by three lines of fortifications between the sea and the central 
fortified top. Beyond Kprle rock lies » low belt of rice and palm 
land in which is hid the Christian village of Korle. Behind Korle 
village the (TanjiraMiills rise over 800 feet from the river bank steep 
and richly wooded. < The river rfionth at first stretches to the south¬ 
east^ it then bends to the north-east, and again winds to tho south¬ 
east, passing out of sigh! behind the Janjira. and Roha hills. In front 
of the south face of the Revdanda fWt stretches a bank of brown 
sand covered ijhovc high tide with sand, bind-weed llereraitus. 
arenarius, and low bushes. Above t’fe bushes runs tho long south 
■fact; of the fort all. covered, in many'places, with figs and other 
climbing'shrubs. Near the centre, the Sea Cate is hid by a large 
banyan tree, behind which to the. right rise* the massive ruins of 
the citadel or Cheul castle. Further east outside of the wall is the 
tiled roof of tho Customs House. Most of * the larger fishing and 
trading craft are drawn ehw to the beach, roupd the point of sand, 
which forms the western hank of the (hold swain]). 

Except, tlie Fortiiguosc ruins in Revdanda or Lower Cheul; the 
Musalman mosque, baths, mid castle* of Rfijkot in old or Upper 
ChouJ; and the Buddhisj caves in the south and south-west faces 
of the Cheul hills, for so historic a place, Cheul has few u objects of' 
interest. The scantiness of old remains is due to Jhrce causes. 
"Most of the buildings were probably of timber and have disappeared. 
The old stone Hindu buildings have been destroyed by the 
Musalmans in Upper Cheul and hv the Portuguese in LoWter Cheul, 
and in both cases*tlie mndem*buildings are so overlaid with mortar 
that it is difficult to discover even the fragments ol’ the older 

c 

masonry. The third reason is that Cheul, though a leading centre 
of trade, was generally, as described by Barbosa (about 1514), an 
emporium or fair rather than a capital. Still, though its remains are 
neither numerous nor important, the sea and the sandy beach, tlie 
winding palm-fringed river, Korle rock, and iho wooded Janjira hills 
are so beautiful, and the palm groves and gardens are so fresh, v $ool 
and shady, that two or three days pass pleasantly in and near Cheul. 

The first uftcmtonr, for they look best in the afternoon light 
and the afternoon breeze, may be spent.among the ruins and palm 
groves Within \lie walls of ‘Revdanda or Portuguese Cheul. The 
greater part of the next day may be passed among the woods and 
ruins of Upper Cheul, and in visiting .the Buddhist caves in the hiR 
beyond and the old Someshvar temple and the Dancing Girl'# 
Mosque about two miles further to the north ; in the afternoon# 
viut by boat may be made to Korle fort. 1 A third morning maybe 
given to the north and west end of the Cheul hills, and to some 
Hindu memorial stones and Musalm&n remains in the woods to the 
north of Revdanda. 
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The walls of the Portuguese or Agar Fort have a circuit of one and . Chapter XHT* 
a half miles and an average height of about twenty feet, with a parqpot pi an08 ofintercS§ 
about twelve feet broad and a curtain wall about six feet high. They 
enclose a fifteen-sided spact* about 220 yards from north to south 
and 330 yards from east to west.* There ar© two double gateways, 
the Land Grate on tho north and the Sea Grate on the south. A third 
gate has lately beon added by opening a passage for the Alibag road 
through the north wall. Besides the jcurtain wall which is pierced 
for musketry, thore are tho remains of nine semicircular towers, and, 
on the north or land face, there are two large corner towers and two 

f reat outworks about thirty feet high which flank tiie north or 
<and Gateway. 1 

As rulers of the sea the Portuguese had little to fear from an 
attack on tho west or south. • The walls and towers along those two 
sides, except at tho south entrance gate, are tlieicfore of no great 
strength. Aud as tho east i» sheltered by the salt marsh, oil this 
side also no very massive fortifications wore required. It was from 
the north that an cflemy must attack Portuguese Ghoul. To protect 
the north sido a great moat, about seven feet deep and seventeen 
paces wide, was dug across from the sea to the north-west corner 
of the Cheul creek ; two massive corner towers strengthened tho 


east and west ends of the north wall ; and two great works, parallel 
with tho north wall/flauked tho north or Land Gateway. 

Though the dates of the building of the different parts of tho 
fortifications of Ghoul are not all known, inscriptions and other 
records show that the building extended over more than 200 years, 
from about 1520 to 1721. The earliest' piece of work was tho 
fortifying of the factory or citadel between 1521 and 1521. Tho 
next was the building of the fortified religious houses of tho 
Franciscans in 1534 and of the Dominicans in 1549. Then followed 
the fortifications along the south beach in 1577.. The south-east 
corner of tho wall was completed soirwtipic between 1025 when tho 
Cathedral was outside of the Avail, and IGolwhrn it was inside of tho 
wall. In December 1034? Antonio Boearro, the King’s Chronicler, 
described 2 tho walls as containing nine bastions, Sain Pedro, Santa 
Cruz, Sam Paulo, Sanetiago, an unnamed bastion facing Sam Paulo, 
Sam Dinis, Sam Francisco, Sam Domingos, and a bastion over tho 
Cazados or Married Mem’s Gate. Sam Pedro, over the river, had a 
large gun called a camel aud a jtcdrelro which threw stone balls 
weighing eighteen pounds; Sauta Cruz had no guns and was being 
filled with sand; S. Paulo had no guns and was being filled witli sand : 
Sanctiago had a gun which threw sixty-five pound iron shot and a 
•camel which thi ow« eighteen pound stone shot. This bastion had a 
redoubt ( revez ) armed with one iron piece. Another bastion iu front 
of S. Paulo had a brass colubrina coated inside •witli iron, which 
threw balls of sixteen pounds. This bastion had two redoubts, one 

J fttich commanded the’ground towards Sanctfago, the o^her covering 
facing ?) the great gate. It had two places from which bombards 
were thrown in one of which was a bronze piece. S. Dinis, the next 


1 Detail! are given in the Appendix. 
b 658—37 


» 0 Chrou. de Tia. IV. 17-21. 
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, bastion, had no artillery, but in a redoubt.facing; the sea shore yrsA 
an iron pedreiro which threw stones of fourteen pounds weight. The 
bastion Sam Francisco which faced the sea had three metal pieces, 
an eagle throwing balls of forty pounds, a vfifty-pounder cannon 
(called a roforeed cannon), and a fifty pounder lion, all^throwing 
iron balls. The t next- bastion S. Domingos had no pieces. Th$ 
bastion over the Married Man’s Gate or Cazados had a cannon * 
which threw twenty-four pound iron shot. Lastly in the landing 
placo near, the Cathedral were two fourteen-pound guns. These 
thirteeh guns were all . uncovered. Dom Marfcim Alfonso had 
carried Vnany of the guns to Malacca and the blanks were never 
filled. The walls wore much uudor-armed. They were in the 
change of the Jesuits, and additions seem to have been fetely made, 
as the city wall is said to enclose^ the Cathedral, which, nine 
years before, DeAla Valle, noticed was outside of the walls. The 
walls were higher on the land side, tfiat. is to the north where there 
was the risk of attack, than either on tfye sea side, the west, or on 
the river i side ; the south and cast. The height of the land wall 
varied from twenty-eight to thirty-two feet (4£ to 5 brasses of ten 
palms each),and that of the sen and river walls from twenty to twenty - 
three feet (3-3£ brasses ). The wall was topppd by between five and 
seven foot of parapet. The thickness of the walls varied from ten 
feet at the base to six feet across the top. There was no ditch 
because there were large suburbs which could defend themselves. 
The form of the bastions varied and was not very perfect. 

After 1(154 much Was done to improve and strengthen the 
fortifications. The north gate was made by the Jesuits in 1635 and 
1636 ; the south gate was repaired in 1638; a small outwork was' 
raised iu front of the south gate about 10.56 ; and the "great north¬ 
west tower was built in 1088. Several other additions wore made, 
including the great outworks at tho north-east and the north-west 
corners of tho wall and on each side of the north gate. The north 
wall was protected by a great moat and the north suburb jvas secured 
by a strong outwork. \V lien and by whom those additions were 
made is not known. Probably some of them, like the north gate, 
wero the work of tho Jesuits about 1636, when Upper Cheul passed 
from friendly Ahmadnagar to hostile Bijapur. Other changes 
perhaps date, like part of the north-west tower, from 1688, when the 
Marathas were supremo on land and most dangerous rivals to the 
Portuguese at sea. Additions to the north-west corner were macie as 
late as 1721. The fortifications as they now stand were completed 
some time before* 1728. On the fifth of December of that year Aqdre 
Riheirc .Coutiuho, who was ^ent by the Portuguese government to 
examine their forts, described the walls as they are now. Tie 
fortress had been rebuilt in modern style. It was fifteen-sided, the 
corners fortified by eleven bastions aiid four redoubts, armed with ‘ 
fifty-eight three to fcrty pounders besides pedreiros or stone- . 
shot guns: Though the fortifications wer$ in good order the sea 
was damaging the west wall. Between Sam Jacinto and Sam , 
Luiz, apparently two bastions at the north-west comer which bid': 
been adaed since 1634, the walls were in need of*repair; the. ditch ^ 
probably on the north-west was in places filled wit$i sand, and 
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required an outwork or stockade on the sea .side to prevent further Chapter XIV."4 

encroachment. 1 ' . Places-aUntedl 

In examining the remains of Portuguese Cheul.from the 80 uth»or * *** 

*eea gateway, the first objeofc of interest is a small ruined outwork 
in front «of the walls. At tho south-east corner of this low wall, on 
a slab about 4' 3" by 2' 3", is carved the figure of a#warrior in military 
uniform, wearing tho insignia of the Order of Christ, and a rich sash 
or baldric over a coat of nlaited mail, and, on his head, a plumed 
morion or open helmet. The fade is broken. TJyder tho figure are 
the letters El IIei DoJoao||Coakto, that, is the JCing l^pm J’o&o the 
Fourth.. This fixes4lie date at about IfioG. 2 On the right, over 
the fort walls, rises the massive ruined- towor of Cheul castle. A 
few paces further is the circular arch of the outer gateway, \fver 
the centre of tho arch, is a sl^b with a crown and armorial bearings. 

Inside of the outer gate tho entrance turys to the left through an 
Oblong space enclosed by high walls. On the right* hand wall is a 
slab about two feet., three ineRos square, with g. coat of arms of 
three stars and a hiacc, wi»L the legend Ava Maria ttfasia Pea, 
apparently for Arc Maria Gratia Plena, llail Mary full of grace. 

Below this coat of arms is nu inscription, stating that the whole of 
tho fortification alongjtlio bench was built in 1577 when Alexandre 
de Souza Frcire was Captain of the fort. 3 The arch of the inner 
gateway, like all other arches in the fort, is round. ' Over4he centro 
of the arch arc carved a Maltese cross, and, undor the cross, tfw ftoyal 
Arms of Portugal, with a globe about, two foot in diamoter on tho 
(visitor's) left symbolising tho extent of Portugal's power, and on 
the right three tied arrows symbols of peace/ 1 On tho north wall, 
over the fimgr*£aee of the second gateway, to the east (visitor's left) 
is a slab (about 1' G" square) with a broken inscription apparently 
Stating that the gate was under the protection of Our Lady of Sorrow. 5 
Off the right, on a part of the wall which has since been destroyed, 
was a slab with an inscription stating that the gate was repaired 
in 1688. 6 'Close to the right a steep paVod way leads about fifteen 
feet to the rampart where are three old guns. The top of tho wall 
is 30' 6" broad and has a five feet high curtain pierced for musketry 
at intervals of about six feet. The height of tlio top of the curtain 
from Ihe outside sand is about 22' G". From the top of the wall 
can be seen the Alibag road, with the small thatched houses ctf Agar 
If at or inner Bevdanda on either side. Except the large ruined 
castle, close on the. right, all the remains of.Portuguese buildings 
are hid in a great grove of cocoa aud betel-palms, mixed with 
plantains custard-apples and mangoes, and, at intervals, overtopped 
py huge banyan upd pipal trees. • • 

. .Besides by the winding Alibdg road, the fort is intersected by 


The Castle. 


. 1 0 Chron. de Tis. I. (1806) 35, 59. Details of the bastions are given in the 

Appendix. . • 

v * A Tough drawing of the figure is given in Bom. Gov. »Sel. (New Serins) VII. 110. 
v *The Portugues rjins, Naer ad 15771 Kudo j| Oapitao-Alixadreimc || Sovsa freire, 
XfcMBTA Fo || Utaleza i Sefesto || DakstaFortikicahao || Adhaaduaimiaiahdlomaji. 

, * Da' Cunha’s Cliaul, 80. 

' ai fkt -Portuguese nftiB, Esta Porta|| CoaRdans|| DorOve HF|| Sva. 

; ; f .Ths Portuguese runs, Naer a le|| 1638 Sere|| Deficov|| Esta Porta. 
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Chapter XIV. many lanes and pathways, and is divided into numerous enclosures 
^Sacefl oflgterest. irregular lines of loose stone walls. Each enclosure or garden 
• • h^rf one or mcTre woIIb, whose water is raised by a Persian wheel, 

HKUL ' and carried along masonry channels. ( About thirty yards north 

The Castle. 0 f the Sea Gate, a little to the south of a groat banyan tree, a 

path to the right # loads to a handsome gateway, over which is a 
qross and under the cross the Royal Arms of Portugal, and, in niches 
on either side, figures of S$. Poter and St. Paul. This handsome 
gateway gives Qntranco to* a space “about forty paces east and west 
• by fifty-six paces'north ,^-nd south, enclosed by ruinod walls about 
twenty-firm { fcot high which rise in the south-west in a massive 
ruined tower about 'fifty J£eot high. This walled enclosure is the 
faotwry of Chcul, buijt in 151G and fortified between 1521 and 1524, 
-the oldest Portuguese building out of Goa. It is known as • the 
Chavlconi Bnruj f or Four-cornered Tower. It was the Captain's 
residence, half fortress half palace; aijd included a jail, which is still 
known as Turung, the Portuguese ironfto} now a common Indian 
. word. «■ 4 


The Cathedral. Passing back through llio castle gateway, a path to the east, 

. along the north wall of the castle, leads to the south-east comer of 
tlio fort. Outside of the east end of the castle, much overgrown 
with trees, the ruins of a magnificent churc-li, stretch about 150 
yards from east to west. The navi* which is about 35 paces long 
and f, 13„ broad is enclosed by walls about 30 feet. high. No trace of 
the roof remains, and a raised water channel runs down the centre 
of the nave. At tlio east end of the nave are the remains of chancels 
about eight paces broad, and beyond the chancels ou the oast rises 
the altar a ruinod heap in a spfice about twelve yards Btpiaro. These 
seem to be tlio ruins of‘the cathedral or Matriz of CheuL 
Dr. Da Cuuha notices that the Matriz was one of the earliest religious 
buildings in CheuL It dates from 1531, and was tho work of the 
famous Franciscan friar Antonio do Porto, 1 who built it on the 
eastern margin of the river and called it Igreja do Nossa Sonhora 
do Mar, Church of Our Lady of the Sea. It was at first a small churoh 
affiliated to St.. Barbara's, tho church and convent of tho Franciscans!, 
Afterwards it Was separated from tho Franciscan church* was 
increased in size, and raised to the dignity of the Matriz or See of 
Chcul. 1 - In 1023 Della Valle notices that the first thing ho saw on 
landing was the groat church or cathedral, oufcsido tho walls onpthe 
sea shore, lie went to hoar a sermon in the Cathedral which was 
the seat of a Bishop and a Vicar who had lately been driven from 
Ormuz. 2 The south-east end of t.ho fortifications were completed 
before 16 # 34, as,.in that year) tjtie Cathedral is described as within 
the town wall. In 1634 the cathedral staff included the Vicar of 
the See who received Rs. 33 (Xer. GG) p. year ; four canons each paid 
11s. 20 (Xer. 40): h treasurer on Rs. 10 (Xer. 20); two choir boys 
each on Rs. 32 (Xer. &1) ; and a beadle on Rs. 7 (Xer. 14). * The 


1 Several details about the Apostle of S^lsctte arc given in the Th&na Statistical 
Account, Bombay Gazetteer, XIII. 201, 4(>0,461 note 1. • 

' Viaggi ili Pietro Della Valle, Venice 1667, part Ill. 133*136. 
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sacristan got Bs. 62 (Xer. 124) for the expenses of the church; and Chapter 
©very Easter Day all the members of the Cathedral staff wero given piace&of In 
a new surplice at a cost of Bs. 4 (Xbr. 8). 1 . * - • Chkul 

Close to the east wall of tho Cathedral the south-east corner of the T]ic u^pitc* 
fort ends^n a round tower on which*lies an old .gun. About 150 paces 
north-east along the top of the wall, tho eastern tower, with two old 
cannon, commands a view of the Bevdanda landing to the south, and, 
across the mangrove swamp, about half a mile to the north-east the 
Cheul landing. At some ciistantte west frftm tKe gasfr wall and to the 
north of the cathedral, is a ruined fortification, apparently the remains 
of the walls which were built round, the castle between 1521 &na 1524, 
and of which the rest was perhaps used.in bufldijig the new wall in 
1577 or 1638. To tho north of this old wall is a building.with a round 
western doorway surmounted.by a cross. The building is plain and 
has large side windows. It has a vaulted roof, sutd is full of stones 
and rubbish as if of a ruined.upper storey. The people call it tho 
Kothi or granary. But its, large windows sliowjdiat it was not a 
granary, and the *cToss over the door seems *to show tl*al it. was a 
religious building. It seems probable that it was the House of 
Mercy or Miserioordia. Ur. Da Cunlia mentions that Hospitals * 
or Houses of Mercy were introduced into Coa by Albnquerfpie in 
1514, and were patronised by Nuuo da Cunlia in 1532. Cheul 
had ono of the oldest Houses of Mercy, and had a ehapc4 attached 
to it. The state contributed money and rice, and supported a 
physician, a surgeon, and a barber. 2 In 1546, it is mentioned as 
.receiving an allowance of £100 (20(H) jwrrfdtTs), in consequence^f the 
, number of wounded and sick that were brought to it from Dili after 
the seconfl fa«ous siege of that fort, it was first under the charge 
of the Franciscans and in 1580 passed to the Jesuits/’ In 1634 the 
House of Mercy roecivod thirtoen khandis of rico a month in alms. 

This was paid in cash. 4 In a direct line this building is about 100 
paces oast of tbe great banyan treo ix^ Agar Kot. 


About 150 yards to the north-east of the ^othi or hospital, tho 
north-east corner of the fort is protected by a strong tower or redoubt, 
which overlooks a small landing known as Pagareka Bandar or 
Upper Bevdanda. To tho north, tho moat winds from the end of 
the creek westwards to tho sea. About 100 yards north-wes # t of the 
north-east tower, one of tho great northern works stands out from 
th^ line of the walls. In its* inner face aro some large vaulted 
buildings apparently either quarters or store houses. Through one 
of these rooms a scrambling passage leads to the.top of the outwork 
on which trees antj vegetables now’ grow r . Passing back into the 
fort, about twenty yards to tho wetft, an opening? about? four feet 
high, leads into the wall and passes inside of tho wall to the north¬ 
west outwork. -According to tho people one branch of tho passago 
strikes north under the moat to the outside. About 110 paces 


1 O Chrou. de Tip. IV. 17-21. 

* The details were, 13 Ic/iandis gf rice, or £2! (56G pardfam) in cash, «md £33 (666 

parddos) in salaries. • Dr. Da Cunlia, 93. 3 Da Cunha’s Chaul, 94. 

4 0 Chron. de Tis. IV. 17-21. 
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west, along the foot of the wall, lead to the hole in the north'wall 
through which the Alib&g road passes. f 

i 4 • 

•Within the fort* about sixty yards south of the Alib&g gate, on the 
west side of the Alibag road, are the lofty and* handsome remains of 
the church of the Jesuits. The entrance is by a round arched doorway 
with side pilasters. Dr. Da Cunha notices that this front is the same 
as the front of the Jesuit church of the Holy Name in Bassein and of 
the Jesuit church of the Good Jesus at Goa, and that, all three are 
on tho model of /.he motfner-chur&h of the Jesuits in Rome. The 
Jesuit, “churth at Qhoul was built in 1580 and was dedicated to 
S»t. Peter and St. Paul. Ac early .as 1552 thopooplo of Cheul prayed 
St. Francis Xavier to found a Jesuit college. But Xavier was not 
abfe’to spare men, and klio first Jesuits to arrive were two Fathers 
Pe. Christovfio <Je Castro aud Pe Miguel Leit&o, and two Brothers 
who came in 15N0. On their arrival the Jesuits were placed in 
charge of the House of Mercy and their preaching drew crowds. 
The jealousy of the^oldor order^of priests.aftirst prevented the Jesuits 
from preaching in the* Cathedral. Afterwards they were allowed to 
preach, but they met with much opposition till, chiefly through the 
kindness of the Prior of the Dominicans, Father Ohristovfto collected 
funds and built a home for the Jesuits, to which soon after a church 
and a college attended by about 800 students were added. The 
number o£ the fathers was raised from two to seven and their 
college.\yas divided into two sections, the upper which taught 
Latin logic and theology to forty vpitlis, and the lower which 
taught 800 boys Porthguosc grammar, music, and the simpler 
Christian doctrines. Tbtf Jesuits of Cheul were under the Jesuit 
College of Bassein. The plain ruined 1 mi Id ing across? the Yoad from 
the church, and a few yards •further to the south, is perhaps the 
remains of the Jesuit house or monastery. On. the 1st of April 1628 
Della VjlIIo visited the college and church of the J esuits. He notices 
that like tho Jesuit churches in Daman and Bassein it was called 
St. Paul's. 1 In 1684 there were seven priests each of • whom was 
paid by the state about 4d. (2§ cm.) a day. 2 

Beyond the archway in the north wall, the Alibdg road crosses the 
moat which is about six feet deep and seventeen paces broad, the 
sides lined with stone. As has been noticed the moat was made 
some time between 1684 and 1728. 

■ 

To the west of the archway, through which the Alibag road paSsefc 
tho great north-west* work stretches outside df the line ot wall, 
from thirty to forty feet high, with a north face about fifty-sii 
and ft west face about sixty-four paces long. At-the north-west ead' 
of the outwork the moat is heaped nearly to thfc “top of the waft 


1 Viaggi, III. 133-130. Jesuit churches in India were called after St. Paul because 
it was on the day of St. PaiM’s conversion that the foundation stone of thb first 
Jesuit church" in Goa was laid. The Jesuits probably chn«e that day for laying 
the foundations of their first church because it was on an altar ii\ St. Paul’s BaeiKk 
in Rome that St. Ignatius of Loyola took the vow to found the Society of 
Dr. Uerson p& Cunha. 

-Tlio amount is one lari tie of 90 rein a day ; 93 rein is le3B than” a third of a zefup&vjg, 
a xcraphin is about 8 as. O Chron. de TiB. IV. 17-21. * *' * k 
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by loose sand, blown off the beach during the str&ng northerly gales Chapter XI$$g| 
oi tlfe dry months. ' Between this sand drift and the west end of pi^g of Intent 
the outwork is the main Land Gate/ a double round-art;hed gateway + - 

the same as the Sea {jato. # Above the lintel of the outer gato are Cheul. 
carved a crown and other emblems with an oblong empty niche, to 
i*$iich it *18 believed that a slab (2'6* x 2'2*) now in the Bombay 
Asiatic Society's Museum originally belonged. The* inscriptiqp 
runs: 

, This work was done at the eftd of the Vear 1835 and the beginning of 10S6, 
when Joao de Thobar de Velabco was Captain of the fortress of Chaul.* The glorious 
Father St. Francis Xavier of the Society of Jesus was taken as oatroa of this 
City. 1 / r • 

Along the foot of the inner gr south face of-the wall the distance 
from the modern Alibdg archway to tlio Land Gate is about. 150 
£ards. To the cast of the Land Gate id the inner' faco of th& 

Outwork aro the remains of houses or military quarters, and, as in 
the north-east outwork, there is an opening to a passage inside of 
the wall, and a path leading tho top of the outwork which like 
the top of the other; outwork is now a vegetable garden. • 

For about eighty-five yards west of tho Land Gate "the ‘road runs 
close to tho fort wall. It then turns to the south, where, about thirty 
yards on the left, arn ^he remains of an immense pile of buildings, 
two-storied and over forty feet high, whose west front is about 
fifty-five paces long. From the west front the line of-buildings 
stretches east about fifty pace?, the south-east cornor^ eliding 
close to the modern temple of Shamb or Maliadov. This groat 
building was the church and monastery of the Auguswnians. • The 
church was built in 1587 by F. Luis do Paraiso under the name of 
Our Lady of G.race, A T omi Senhom d.a Untca. Tho monastery had 
room for sixteen monks. In 1G34 the monks ot St. Augustine wero 
paid by the state Us. 250 (Xer. 500) a year. 2 In 1741, when Cheui 
was handed to tho MaratluLs, the church of the Augustinians was 
One of its best preserved L jildings. # 

Returning to the west front of the*Augustinians' church, tho 
ruins on cither side of tho road about thirty-six yards to tho south, 
are identified by Dr. Da Cunlia with the Cheui court houso. It 
is interesting to remember that, in reward foi* their valour in 
capturing Korlai Fort in 1592, the pcoplo of Cheui we^e allowed to 
choose their own judge or Ouvidor. In ] G34 the pay of thG judge 
waa Rs. 166 (Xer. 333). 3 • 

Near the north-west corner of the north wall are more outworks 
ynd another passage inside of the wall. In the floor of the veranda 

a house, near tfie north-west corner, is a large slab of stone 
(6' 9" X 3') with the words, 4 ( The G»ivt3 of Luis AlvRres Ctmiillo and 
his heirs. 1 Further to the north-wost a path loads to the great 


, 1 The Portuguese iq- ( J&taob^ia Sefes Norema|| TE Doanno G35 EPRt|| ncifode 636 
jgfrDO, Cawta|| odest.i Fortaleza dch|| avl ioao de tuoIIar dk ve(| Lascoeseto 
hfe*!VRpRPAD|| Roeirodkstacid® oglo|| Riozope SfrancisooxaII V not. Daoompa DaiEava. 
• OChron. de Tia. IV. 21. 3 OChron. de Tis. IV. 17-21, 

Portuguese v letters are? (Sepoltura) Delvis Alvabesca* meio e de 
8>va aBDKxao(S). 
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north-west tower. ' Thp lower part of the tower has been eaten aWay 
by the sea, and the upper platform and tho walls are split in $reat 
repts. A small gate opens west'on the sand. On this north-west 
tower surmounted by a coat of arms a somewhat confused and 
inaccurate inscription which Dr. Da Cunha has translated 

When Francisco de Tavora was Viceroy of India, Conde d’Alvor Jo&o deMelo 
de Brito commanded this tower to be built at his expense while Chief Captain of 
Dub Comp in tne year 1688. 1 

Another inscription, on a stono (2' V'&V 9") with a cross on the 
top, refers.to par£ of thfs north-Wost* wall which was known as 
N. 8. du Covceicdo. Dr. Da Cunha, who notices that it is the worst 
engraved inscription in Cheul, translates it: . 

In 1721 when Antonio de Souza do LemoB.a nobleman of the household of His 
Map sty, whom may God always guard, was Captain and Governor of the Fortress 
ofChain,under orders seht b/ his Excellency Senhor Francisco Jose de Sampalo 
e Castro Viceroy and Captain Goneral of Portuguoso India, commanded that this 
fortification named N. 8. da Conceicfo shouldrbe built on the 25th March of the 
above mentioned yea \* 

About fifty yaf-ds south-east of the small gateway, near the north¬ 
west tower, opposite a large broach in thci west wall, stands the great 
Seven-storied Tower, ’ *S\ it khan i Ihrruj , tho centre of the Franciscan 
buildings. Some ruined buildings to the west arc (December 1882) 
used as a distillery. Tho tower is about twenty feet square inside 
and ninety-six feet high. It lias six stories of windows, the seventh 
story being the to]) of the tower. The walls seem strong and in 
good order, and one or two of the beams of tho fourth and fifth 
lloorli still hang overhead. In the east face of the tower there is a 
handsome round arch. A number of buildings seem to have 
clustered round the tower, as high on the west and south faces 
are marks of peaked roots. To the west behind the distillery are 
rqmaiils of a large building with round windows. ’To the north 
is a ruined two-storied wall u about fifty paces long. To the east 
traces of a large building pass forty paces from the tower and to the 
south tlipy stretch nearly to the south-west corner of the fort. These 
are the remains of the fortified church and monastery of the 
Franciscans which played an important part in the great siege of 
Cheul in 1577. Tho church which was begun in 1534 by the great 
Antonio do Porto was dedicated to St. Barbara. In 1634 the 
Franciscan church and monastery received from the king yearly 
gifts of rioe, # clofch, oil, raisins, almonds, and modicinos worth about 
Us. 18i> (Xer. 371). 3 According to Mr. Hearn, as late as 1847, the 
church was perfect and many littfe figures of the Incarnation, 
Crucifixion, and Ascension stood out in rolief fyoin the roof. By 


'Tin* Portuguese is: SkndoYr. t»a Jndia Frco. up Tavoh* Conde de Aivoii 
M» m - I«m. j»k Iemo pk Brito kslo keta atalaia asvaovsta skndo CaPam. Mon 

PEST A CJAXro NAKR AD. 1688. 

2 The Portuguese iB* No a no ms 1721, sknpo Capitao e GoVor. deia Fobh* 
he Ciiavl Antonio de S. dk Ljki\ios, Kii»au;o da Caza de Sa. MS*- qve. ds. sg pob 
I RDKM QITE IKVE DO Xmo.* So»- FRANCO. JoZKl’E DE SAM 1 * 0 E CaTRO, VBU | 
(Japitao-Gfra* da India Pa, levaktar esa fortf to aca*i*‘ chamada N. S. da 
Cosokicao aos 25 dk Marco da Dia HE. RA. A. IMA. 

a Tho details arc 8 khandin of wheat, 6 khandis of i ioe, two bundles of sugar, 50 
pieces of cotton cloths, one piece of linen, 6 inarm of butter, 6 mans of cocoa-oil, 5 
max* of wax, 2 maim of raisins, 1 man of almon&B, 1 man of pistachio-nuts, and 6000 
reis (Ra, 10) for medicine—total Rs. 186 or Xer. 371. 0 Chron. de Tia.^IV, 17-21. 
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1854 it was completely choked with ruing. In the chief arched 
door of the churcff was a niche from which a stone now in the 
Museum of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society was 
taken. This stone, which measures about 5' 11" by 2' 2", is broken 
into three parts. It bears tho inscription : . 

Oonseorated to Eternity. Dom Joao IV. King of Portugal in the Cortes which 
he assembled in 1640 made himself and his kingdom tributary for a yearly pension, 
to the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Lady. Under a public oath he promised 
to maintain that the same Lady, the elect Patroness of his empire, was free 
from the stain of original sin. preseiye Portuguese piety he ordered that this 
lasting memorial Bhould be oarved in fho 15th y<*ir of ms reign and in the year of 
Christ 1655. This was done in the year 1656- ‘ • 

About sixty paces cast of the south-west corner of tlft fert cirotho 
remains of the church and monastery of the Dominicans. These 
were built in the year 1519 by Friar Diogo Borinudes. arid 
dedicated to Our Lady of Guadalupe. The monastery was the 
richest and largest religioits establishment in Ghoul with from 
thirty to forty monks besides novices. Lrf 1634, it received from the 
state, 23 khandis of wheat, S\haudis of rice, 2 pipes of Portuguese 
wine, Its. 100 (Xcr, 200) iif cash, antf seven gallmia of oi^ altogether 
worth Its. 470 (Xcr. 040).- The head of tlie Dominicau* held tho 
high post of Father of Christians in Ghoul, an olKeer who is described 
as ' set over the rest for furthering Christianity, fostering Christians, 
and bringing others *to Christ.* In 1634 the Father of Christians 
received Rs. 33 (Xgr. 66) a year from the state.The ruins are very 
extensivo. To the south of die main church, in what scents to 
have been a separate chapel, is a rounded stone with the broken 
inscription 'Tomb of AnlunK) Alaide Monozgs and o/Vnis lieir^, who 
died in the year (1601 '().’* North froi.\ this chapel is tlici main 
church, ighosc floor, according to Dominican usages, rises in tho 
west end tea ruined altar. A portion of building, about 
twenty-five paces by fifteen, is roofed, tho only one of the larger 
ruins iu which any trace of a roof remains. Tho walls are about 
forty feet high, and the ro' p is vaulted, rising about ten feet higher 
than the side walls and divided into qqiiare panels. To the east 
the buildings arc completely ruined, except some remains of a 
chancel or side chapels with vaulted roofs panelled like the roof 
of the main building. Cloisters stretch sixty gr seventy yards 
further east and command a view of the peaked outc. roof of the 
church. Linos of ruins stretch to the south as far asf to tlje cast. 
The courtyard and floors of the old buildings are full of trees and 
thb* ground is quarried for stSues. At the east end of the roofed 
building is a larg« slab (6' x 2' 6") with a coat of arms. In the 
middle of the coat of arms is the figure of an eagle, and above the 
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1 The Portuguese runs: Consacra pa eticrntda t»k Ioam IV, Ru di: Portugal, 

ItfASCOBTES Q CELEBROV NO ANNO QE 1640 FES TRIBVTAR10 # AS£ E A NEVS RKINOS 
O OANNVA PENOAM A IMMACVLA DA CONCEIOAM DA VlKOEM SENHORA K COM PVBL1CO 
IVBAM^NTO PROMETEO DEFENDER QA MESMA SK-VliOU^ ELEITA PaDUOEIRA DE SEV 
IMPUHO POI PRESERVADA Dfc TODA A MACVLA DE FECCADO ORIGINAL. EPERA QA 
nSDADE PORTVOEZA VfVKSSE *MANDO V ABKflt NEST A PKDRA ESTA PEKPETVA LEM 
ft&ANCA NO 15 ANNO D SEV IMPERIO E NO DE CHRISTO 1655, FESE ESTA OBRA H 

a* tins 1656. 

, 0 Chron. de Ti B . iy. 17-21. # • | «0 Chron. do Tie. IV. 17 21. • 

^ The Portuguese runs : Sepvltvra h [e] [A.]ntonio ataide (!) Meneses (?) E de 
Civ [3] Eediieos, que Faleceo A dem(!) dc(?) I. 

a 603-38 
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caglb are tho letters I.R.8., Jesus Hominum Salvator ' Jesus the. 1 
Saviour of Men/ Round the eagle is the inotffo ‘Dominvm (1st) 
spcs* mea' 1 Tli(i Loyd is ray HopcT Below the coat of arms is an 
inscription which Dr. Da Cunha translates, ‘.This is the tomb of 
Manool Saldanlia and of his heirs, \vho died on the 20th of December 
of the year 103G , . 1 „ Manoel Saldanha was one of the sons of the 
Viceroy Ray' Lourenco do Tavora who governed from 1609 to 1612. 
Near this is another brokon slab with an inscription, of which ‘ (Tomb) 
of Diogo Goes,, and ‘of (his hdirt) died on 2nd of October of 
.*. . ' <jan be made cyit. . 

Forty dr fifty yards east of the Dominican * monastery are the 
ruins of somo small.buildings, and there are more ruins about sixty 
yards'further.. On the right, after about sixty yards more, are the 
ruins of St. Xavier's Chapel, about forty-five feet from oast to west 
and twenty feet broad. Jt is a plain building with remains of a 
vaulted roof. Its chief interest is »n inscribed tablet of white 
marble (4'x2 / 9") oyer the east*doorway., The inscription runs’: 

i •* * 

St- Francis Xarier having lived in this place on his way to the north, this chapel 
was built by Dom Oilianes Noronha Captain of this Fort to the memory and praise 
of the saint in tho year 1640. 11 

e 

There is no other object of interest bet ween St. Xavier's Chapel 
and the great banyan tree in the hamlet of Agar Kot from which 
the examination of the ruins was begun. The 1 ground on which 
the Ifcimjefc stands is said to have originally been occupied by the 
store-rooms or almazms , of which Bncarro in 1064 mentions two. a 

4 / 

stale magazine and a city magazine. 3 


Of the buildings outside of the wall the chief were the customs 
house which was on the south face near the site df JJie present 
disjoins house. Tn 102.*] Delia Valle mentions a customs house 
outside of tho walls. 4 Besides the customs house there were, 
outside of the walls, a church of St. Sebastian, built early in tho 
seventeenth century, somcwheiy? between Upper and Lower Choul. 
In 1634 the vicar of /R Sebastian’s received Rs. 50 (XcY. 100) as 
vicar ami Its. 30 (Xer. 60) as sacristan. 5 lu this church, in April 
1671, the English ambassadors who went to see Shivaji crowned at 
Ray gad passed the night, as they could not enter the citybepause 
the gates were shut and n watch set. 0 A ruined church, about 
200 pnNis east of the sea gate, is probably this St. Sebastian's. 
The roof is gone, but about- half of tko walls remain. It is entered 
by four gateways, one to the north, one to tho wort, and two to the 
south. It enclose^ a space sixty-five paces from cast to west, and 
twei^v-five from north south. Another church, the church of 
St. John, ay lioso vicar in 1634* \yis paid Rs. 60’{Xer. 120) a year. 


1 Tli.' Portuguese ruus : K sr\ Sepyi.tvra iikde Manoel Saldanha idi SKVft 

KKDFIr.OS QVK MoKI’.EO : A OK iiKZKMfiftO DK (1 )(>.'{(> ANUS. « 

-Tln> Portuguese runs: Pole I1AVEK mokado xk»tk LVciAR Sap Franciscq X a v iew 
O‘o P V.*»soV Al» NORTE ..1IK KKN K>TA KUMIDA, Do (.ilL&NES UeNka. 8ENDO CAPITAO 
O FORTA1.K7 V. P.l *1 KM OKI A E LoVVCK 1*0 S.1KCTO O AnO Oft 1040. 

" O Chrun. ile Tw. IV. 17-21. * Viaggi, III. 133 

O Chrou* ile Tib. IV. 17-21. The amounti if theft calculated at Xer. 120. but 
Xer. 140 U on the usual basis of Rci§ 300 = Xer i, 8 Fryer*# New Account, 77. 
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ip mentioned as outside of the walls. 1 A small dhapel, twelve paces Chapter XX$?£f8 

fpom east to west l%r eight from north to south, of tho same name, pi^g oflnterflM 

Saiyjdv, is still in use, about a quarter of a mile to the north of*the 

fort. There was also, putside of tho wall to the north, a fortified camp Chkul. ^ 

called the camp of St. John, ft Campo de Sam Jodo, which is mentioned ^ ortu 3 uc&c Ru*** 

in 1728 a* garrisoned and equipped with nineteen (yinnon. 3 The ruins 

which may still be seen near Kcvdanda village, not far to the north 

of the fort walls, probably belong to this camp. The camp was 

probably built soon aft &■ *1617,* when .Malik Anjbar coded the 

gardens to the north of tho fort to t]^o Portugues^. In 1634 

Bocarro states that the fort had no ditch because tho largo suburbs 

to the north could dofend themselves.' 1 In 1634 a third church, tfie 

Capuchin Church of the Mother of God, outride of the walls? is 

mentioned as receiving Rs. 12 (Xer. 24) a year for medicines. 4 This* 

completes the details of tho rhins of Portuguese C^eul. 

The greater part of the n(^t day may be spent in visiting the 
Dancing Girl’s Palace, o* Ifylrftinttiiclia Vdda , about five miles to tho 
north-oast, tho Buddhist caves and the modeffi "shrines bf Hingl&j 
and Datt&traya in the oast spur of the Choul hills, and the Musalm&n 
tombs, baths, and fort in Upper Cheul, returning, according to the 
tide, either by water down the Cheul creek, or by land round the top 
of the creek. Leaving the Revdanda Sea Gate tho road to Upper 
Cheul, which is the*same as tho Alibag road, winds norths■across the 
fort enclosure, past the -Jesuit monastery and church, and* out 
through tho archway in tho north wall and across tho moat. 

Beyond the moat the road passes through tho large village of 
Revdanda with many well built two-storied houses and, in 188 with 
a population of 6908, of whom 6072 were Hindus, 493 Musalmdns, 

23 Beni-IsAels and 320 Others. Further to the north, among 
the palm groves, is the chapel of St. John, or Sanjuv , and some 
ruined walls which seem to belong to the Fortified Camp of St. 

John. After about a mile and a quarter, almost all through shady 
palm gardens, the Choul road IcaveS the Alibag road and strikes 
to the east, across tho head of tho Cheul creek, through tho Cheul 
palm woods, about throo-quarters of a mile east, to the Bhav&le 
lake close to the south of the Cheul or Hinglrij* hills. The palm 
gardefts through .which the road winds are richer and more varied 
than tho gardens in tho Agar or Revdanda fort. Even without the 
Tielp, of mangoes, tamarinds, lyiranj and jack trees, a help which 
is seldom wanting, the t&ll pair is bend over the road and keep it in 
constant shade, damp enough to be almost froe from dust till far on 
in the cold weather. Thorn hedges take the place of dykes, there 
are more betel palrtis, an3 tho growth of underwood is richer. Tho 
houses are sometimes in rows, somefimes by themselves in gardens. 

There are wells in every garden and occasionally small ponds, and 
the air is full of the groaning hum of tho Persian Vheels. 

From the north bank, of the B ha vale lakfc, tho Cheul hills, with 
stoop bare sides, ms from 300 to 550 feet high, and form an irregular 


i O Chron. dc Tis. IV. 17~2ll 
* O Chron. de Tie. IV. 17-21/ 


9 O Chron, de Tib. I. 35, # 

4 O Chron. de Tib. IV. 17-21. 
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horse-shoe or semicircle. Some trees on the south-west point mark 
the site of a Musulm£n <> tomb, and the eastern sp/ir has on its oreSt 
the«shrine of Pat. tat ray a, and near the foot of its southern face the 
white temple of ‘Hinglaj. On a knoll, on the west bank of they 
Bhavftlc lake, is a domed Musalrnau tdhib about thirty-seven feet 
square. 'I'licr sides are of dressed trap built with mortarj and the 
whole is plajn except three recesses with pointed arches on each 
HnJe. The ci*nI ml recess in the south wall is the main door and the’ 
central recess in the west fact? is uo\v a smaller door, though it seems 
originally to* have* been a prayer nielie. Round the top of the 
outside wall* runs ruw *of rough brick and cement panels, and 
above the panels rises, a brick dome about ten fedt high. Inside, the 1 
floor is bare with no trace? of a tomb. The inner walls are plain for 
about twelve? foci, wlieuMhcrc is a cornice, and, above the cornice* 
a row of shield-shaped ornaments abor.t a foot apart. Above the 
shields is a row yf niches (ubout 2' (>" x 1' 4 ), and, about four.and a 
half feet above the lower cornice, ft second and deeper cornice. 
Above the,upper r«/:viuc is a rftw of How creel panels, about a foot 
square at tho sides and two foot high at the corners. Above the 
north-east, souUi-west, and north-west panels is a circle of plaster 
tracery. Tin* main door in the Month face (.V lb" x 4' broad) has on 
each side a double pilaster, with hour-glass shaped ornaments, and . 
over the door, some rough open stone tracery. The people call the 
hudd'ng the Masjul or iiio.s(|!tc, but it. seems Id liavo been a tomb, 
ami there are several .Musalman graves close by. About half a 
mile further oast, to the south of the H^nglaj spur, on the top of a 
mound about Jifty feet high, is a .small rudely carved Hindu image. 
Bits ol brick are scattered over the mound and there are several 
Ai'isaiman graves at its west^foot. About 200 yarcfs.east of the 
mound is a heap of old stones and dressed pillars, with one or two- 
roughly carved human figures. They arc rude memorial stones, which, 
according to «i local story, were raised in honour of a wedding party 
whom tin: earth swallowed^. Ji littlo further to tho south is a 
small shrine to the spirit of a Maug woman. Several old half- 
buried stones seem to show that this was once tho site of a Ilindu 
temple. 


iuu 


l hrough tlx' Someshvnr pass, about one and a half miles t© the 
illi-wsi, ift the Dancing (lirl’s House or Kalvantnicha Vdda , 
a ruined buddnig of stone and mortar in Musalman style. The 
front is ol dressed stone with three* leaked arches and three brick 
doines. 1 he hull,'which has three domes and*two end recesses, 
is .fifty -seven leet king by fourteen and a half broad. To the west 
of the hall is a walled enclosure about “fifty paces by seventy, 
and at the further end a mosque forty-six and a* half feet long by. 
thirteen anil a ball broad, with a praying recess in the west wall. 
Behind the mosqu* is a large pond. In the village of Sar&i about 
a^ qusu'ter of^a mile further is a small step well with an inscription 


' v 
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-On the hills to the eaBt of Sardi village, in the lands of Chinchoti, 
is an* old building near Vdghdevi's temple. From what the people 
say it seems to be a Musalman tomb- On the way b^ek to Chqjil, 
in the Someshvar pass, the tombB on the left ara salt tombs, and 
those beyond are said to be tembs qf Mar&tha nobles. In a hollow 
across th^road is the temple of Someshvar. It has a broken bull 
in front, and appears as a pair of Musalman domes* built^one to the 
west of the other. The outer dome is eight-sided and about fcwenty*- 
five feet square. On the fjpor is ajarge broken ling which seems 
to belong to the ling socket m the shrind. iTio, basement of the 
inner dome is square and its centre is fflled«by a shriuo about twenty 
feet square. It has been much mended with coihent, but the inside 
of the dome is in the cross-corner sty ley and is perhaps older than 
the Musalm&ns. The walls are about eleven feet high am!' the 
centre of the dome about four.feet higher. The shrine is dark and 
its floor is about six feet below the level of the flrror of the dome. 
The inner measurement of the shrine is about eleven feet square. 
The walls are plain surrotmdeif by a shelf about four foot from tho 
ground. The only bbjcct of worship is an empty ling case, 

Retuming.to near the foot, of the Hinglaj spur, twenty or thirty 
yards south-east of the wedding stones, is a domed Musalman tomb 
(about 24' square) neal* the north-east end of a pond. An old spire 
stone seems to show.that the tornb stands on the site of a Hindu 
temple. Some yards back, near the high road, is a templeof M4ruti 
whose god is famous for giving responses. When tho god*fe to bo 
consulted the temple servant sols a betelnu( in each ^>t two holes 
on the god’s breast. Lf the nut in the right hole falls first, the 
•wish of tlip person consulting the god wi!! bo granted. If the left 
nut falls firs* \he wish will not be granted. The nuts are dipped 
in water before they arc laid in the holes. 

In the south-east face of the Hinglaj spur, about a hundred feet 
from the foot of the hill, is a small cell (11/ x 5' 10" X 5' 6" high). It 
id entered by a door three loot two iflehes by fivo feet and a half, 
and there is a veranda outside cloven feet by live with holes for 
a, shade or front scaffolding. Tho cell is without ornament or 
writing. It is in good repair. About a yard to the west is a 
second cell (7' 7"x4' 4"x8' high) with a broken f>ont and the 
remains of a narrow veranda. The work seems to* have been 
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stopped by the badness of the rock. The cells are high enough 
to nave a beautiful view, sout.fi, over tho green palm tops, across 
the Roha river to Merle and the*Janjira hills, and south-east up the 
windings of the broad Roha river to the distant Rbha hills. 

Passing round to tho west face of the spur, about, tho same level 
&B the south-east cells, a path leads \o tho temple of Hinglaj. ‘The 
temple faces west and is reached from the south-west by a flight of 
158 modem steps. At tho top of tho steps, to the'right, is a rock-cut 
caVe (i.) about 17' 3"x 15' 5" and from 0' to />' 8" high. Part of the 
Vnorth-west corneas cut pff by a modern shrine of Ash&puri Devi. 
In the south, wall of tho cave arc two cells, tho east cell 4' 6" x 3' 4" 
and the west cell four feet sqrnire. In the front or west wall of the 
is a window.• Outside of (ho cave, to the right, a flight of thirty 
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steps leads up to two open rock-hewn water cisterns (II.), the uppec 
cistern 18'0" xl4'5" hud the lower cistern 16'x 18'6". At tfce 
foot of the cistern steps, a little- to the north, inside of a gateways 
is a modern temple of HingUj with a woman of the Agri caste as 
temple servant. In front of thutempfe is an open space with tuUi 
and lamp pillars, and a view.of the sea ovor the Revdatflla palms*. 
A narrow yassagd runs round the temple between it and the scarped- 
fock behind. Inside of the temple, below the imago is a rock-eut? 
apparently ancient qjstor^ abojit rfonr feet square and two 

and a. half fcetMesp. Dr. Da Cuulia notices a story that there used 
to be anJiiA*riptioii over the cistern which has been rocently defaced. 
r J>he shrine of the temple Measures 8' 6" x 7' 10' X 0' 9", and the hall 
16' 11" X 1 T 10" X !>' 10". Tlie object of worship is a modern image 
.of a*womun: “ • 


c 
111! 


About ten paces beyond the temple* is a row of small Buddhist 
avos. The first (1 V.) is‘divided by a wall of rock into a ball and 
,n inner shrine. The hall measures 13'. 8" X 7' 8" X 5' 9', and, an 
opening (1* 8" x 3' in thelnick w T all*, loads into a shrine or cell 
(7' 10" x fi U' fX'V 5") with a stone bench at the side. In the back 
wall is an image niche (T 8" X 8 ') with a modern image of Ashtabhnja 
Devi or Chatursinghi. 'Flic next cutting is a nassage (V.) or narrow 
recess (1 T 3" x 8’ .V x 1 8") with two old Brafnnauical images at the 
end. The next (YJ.) is an open cell seven feet-srjuare and four feet 
high* The next (YU.) is 8' 10" x 5' 5"; in the back wall is a 
stone hf*neli ()' 8" x 2' 8"; and in front there has been a veranda 7' 6" 
broaij. At the west <-ud is a cell 0' f)" x G' 3"xG' 5". The rock 
is baj and much of the roof has fallen in. On the north-west 

wall outside of this cave is carved a relic shrine <laghgba ©r chaitycf 
(NT I i ), SLMiiicivenlar in form, &nd surrounded by a belttif carving in 
the Buddhist rail pattern. The tec rises iu a pile of live plates, each 
larger than the plate below it, and o\er the tee is an umbrella. The- . 
dome is 3' l»" high and two feet, broad, and the tec and umbrella 
rise a foot and a half above.till: dome. From its shape the ddghoba 
appears to belong to about 150 a.d. 


A few feci in front of tlie last cave (VII.), a hole in tho rock leads, 
by some rough steps, about twelve feet down into a chamber (IX.) 

5 2" xii' h" x f 7'’. A slightly ornamented cornice runs round the 
top of the wall. Inside is an empty shrine (4' 10"x2'9"x 6') which 
has been repaired with cement. # 9 

Beyoml cave* VII., a path, through a moderrw gateway, leads up 
the hillside to the.shrine of Dattatraya. Near tho .top on the left 
are two modern wells. On the top of the hill are several small 
houses, ilk whieMivc one or twojiscetics, and a family of Brahmans * 
win* share in tlie worship of tho god. The shrine of the god 
stands on high ground in the middle ctf the houses, at the top of a 
‘light of six steps. The chief object of worship is a modem statue 
of Dattatraya, carved ii* stone, with the tlirca heads and six Hands 
of Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiv. In front of the figWfc are the prints ' 
of two feet said to bo old. On a raised platform on*the right a pair : 
of feet with a mace, shell, double dxngi, a moon, and a lotus ars ,,, ‘ 
carved in alabaster, with an inscriptiodstating that they wore offered^ 
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to the god in 1787 that is a.d. 1865. A silvey cover, the gift of a * Chapter XT^ 
Bhanddri bearing dhte May 1882, is boing fitted over the feet, places of Into 
There seems to be nothing old cn*the top of the hilf. The chiqf 
ministrant of the shrine is # a woman of the Grurav caste. Her 
grandfather camd from Poona to tfie Rameshvar temple in Cheul 
and she has lately become ministrant at Dattatraya’s shrine. Sho 
gets all the offerings, which, at the great December fair, are said 
to be worth about £25 (Rs. 250). She lives in Cheul and comes to 
the shrine every day. Sh^dces thd mam worship, washing the god 
and offering him flowers. A Br&hman aJsp does some \^orsh:p, but 
he iB not the proper servant of the god # though people give hinj 
money. The great fair lasts during the three cftiys of the December 
fall-moon. From 8000 to 10,000 pilgrims come, Prabhus, Kshatrfs, 

P&nchkalshis, Chavkalshi M&lis, Brahmans, and others. Most aro 
from the neighbouring villages, but somo are fjom Ppona and 
GujarAt. Sheep and cocks are offered to the god. Somo aro offered 
alive and theso the ministrant gets.. Others have their. throats 
cut some way from, the shrine, and theso thc*~Tjfferers take away 
and eat. Each pilgrim leaves two pice before the "god* for tlio 
woman, and gives a pico each to the Brahman and the ascetic. 

The Brahman is a Chitpavan by caste, and the ascetic or hava is a 
Brahmachari or Brahman beggar from Upper India. On the east 
slope of the hill is a hut, where a fair or vras, in honour of a 
Musalman saint, is hold after tho great Dattatraya fair is o’ver. 

The main approach to Dattatraya’s slirino is from tho north-west 
by a flight of steps with lofo parapets, which have lifcen built at 
intervals within tho last forty years by different worshippers, as 
chankofforings or in fulfilment of vows. There arc now 333 steps, 
and five are being built. At the top. of tho steps is an ascetic's 
house in which is worshipped tho liollow stem of a dead umbar tree 
Ficus glomerata, an emblem of t-be three-headed Dattatraya. In 
a slab, let into tlio right parapet, on one of tho steps noar the top, a 
Marathi inscription gives the date Samvat. 15)05 and Shalt 1770, 
that is a.d. 1848, and the name Savitribai Ksliatri. 1 At a hundred 
steps from the top, a second inscription states that in Shak 1776 
that is a.d. 1854, Maliadoba Lalcshtnan, a Sonar,# the servant of 
servants at the feet of the Lord Dattatraya, built fifty steps. 2 At 
the 248th step from the top another inscription states that fiv^ steps 
were built by Krishna Narayanan Shak 1700, that is 1S68. 3 On 
the face of the 290th step is carved Narayan Bhau Bhore, and at 
the 296th step in Che parapet aro two littlo plates with rough 
nnreadablo plaster letters. Altogether there arft 333 steps, and 
five more are (December 1S82) being made by Vikaji jjanpat Ksliatri 
of Revdanda. • 

From the end of the steps, a path, across tho shoulder of the hill 


1 Thfc Mar4thi runs : Sail. Stioitribdi Kshatri , Samvat f 905, Shah 1770 , Kilak ndm 
Samvatmr, Kartik vad$r 9 pratipqfl. " 

* The Mar&thi runs: Shri. Shri Dattatraya Sodmirha Paduka ddsdnudds Mahddoha 
Lahahmanji Sheth Sonar ydni banhrtle, pdirya JO, Shak 1776 , Anand ndm Samvatsare 
mdkeDhottra ahuddha tntiya vdr Sow» Vuri Samvat 1910. # 

f lie,. Marathi is : Shri Guru DatMlraya Charani Krishna N dray an Kshatri 
M ti&tctain, pdirya pdnch, Shak 1790 , Vtohu ndm Samvatsar , Mdhc Pauah, 
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ter tho west, lead^ doyn a central spur, to somo knolls or hillocks 
over the Bhavdlo lake, where are foundations** of stone and morkw 
fyilihlings. From the Bhavale lcLke, a winding 1 lane leads about a mile 
south-east to a largo temple of Bhagvaji Devi, in a walled enclosure 
with a splendid pijtal tree orf a plinth in front of the temple. 
Above the shriqp door, five lines of Sanskrit state that Ihe temple 
was repaired in 1751. 1 The lanes in this part of Cheul are in 
some ways liner than the lieydauda lanes. Though in places as much 
as twelvo yard* broad, they are u Poked ovffr with trees. The gardens 
are vary rijrli amPhave great variety of foliage, an undergrowth, 
of bushes, and, anting the cocoa and betel pahns, many tamarinfl, 
karanj, and CalophyHum op vndi* trees, with patches of bamboos ahd 
plantains, and occasionally an open rice field with a tall brab palm 
or tasselled forest palm, hchrli mail. 

1 t ’ 

About a mile s*>uth of BJiagvat i Devi’s temple is a low mound andti 

pond known as*the Pokarn. The mqiind is covered with Musalm&p. 

graves, some with inscriptions, on lirtely* dressed slabs aud blocks of 

black basfjt or trap, which belong to an old‘temple of Shamb or 

Mahadev. I 1 }) the west is the walled tomb of Pir Syod Ahmad, 

About fifty yards to the south-east are the remains of a Musalin&n 

Bnili or Tlni/i'un Along tin: north wall is a row of six cells 

» 

or rest-places with arched roofs, each about O' t>" X 7'fi" x 12', and the 
whole 1‘iiifO about seventy feet long. At the dist end a doorway, 
ubo’iit nine lent broad, leads, through a double arch, into a central 
hall about twenty f\v » feet square, with three recesses, that on the 
north about*ten feet■ d<Vp, that, on the east about twelvo foot, and 
that on the south about fcoven feet. The hall is covered with a fine, 
domed roof about thivt.v feet high. Prom the north-west of tho hall 
short-crooked passages lead Co two batliing-rooms, the north bath 
about 1(V x 13' l)" find the south bath about 2lV x 13'. 


On raised ground on the bank of the river, hidden among trees, 
about a quarter of a mile the south of the baths, is a ruined 
mosque, with an out^r dome in tho centre of the roof, anti a minaret 
in the north-east corner. It is about ninety feet long by forty 
broad. The west of the building and most of the south fiave 
disappeared, destroyed by banyan and other climbing trees, l^lped, 
according to some accounts, by Portuguese cannon. There remain 
three Sets of four six-feet high pillars, the.cast row square, the two 
other rows eight-sided. From the to>ps of the pillars spring arghep 
whose peaks are about six loot six inches higher^and from the arch* 
peak rises a donu^about. five feet deep. Of the original sixteon domes 
eleven are lelt, three on tho west and two 013 . the south having* 
disappeared. To the north-va^t are a pair oft tombs with .two 
inscriptions 011 the east wall one apparently referring to H. 915 (a.d. 
1**07) and the otl^yr to II. 1031 (a.d. 1(323).^ The .raised ground oil 


_ 1 Tin* Sanskrit runs : (1) Shri Ganeduii/a nama[h) ; 12f Ska te. 1 67.1. Prajdpati ndma 
(•?) Sam ru/xfijv J’ahjum 1 ShuddUu mijtta (.£) tiiyam dcojjul&yasyQi jirnoddhdr&tvtk 
‘ I //•'f'fniUi Li ttoh Kuuuiptmtu anyira (/). 

J The inscriptions arc much weather-woriw aiul cue of them is broken. Plrof. 
lu'hatsck Irtta kindly supplied the following m'&nslatioii of suflh fragments M bo 
made out of the hint inscription, Tho numbers show the lines of the igsoxiptiens. 
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‘ which the mosque qjbands has many fragments of old bricks, but as 
far as was seen n cf further signs # of old building. To tho south of 
the mosque, along tho edge of a long stretch of jnangrove bushes, 
are some remains of an old wall or jetty. 

About a quarter of a mile to the east of the mosque, on the shore 
of the creek, are tho remains of Rajkot, the citihdel of Musalman 
Cheul. If Bocarro is correct in stating, that, in 1634, Tapper Cheul 
had no fortifications R£jkpt must* hare been s built during the ton 
years (1636-1646) of Bijapur rule. 1 It is'mentiojied'in-thc Mardtha 
wars in 1691 and 1731. Rajkot has ctfracr towers abfcut fourteen 
€eet high, and, on the top, thirty-three -feet # b^ forty. The north¬ 
west and the south-west towers* are joined by a wrll about sixty paces 
long, twenty feet broad and six feet high. •Through an inner wall 
a path leads to a walled courtyard about forty-fivo paces square, the 
south end filled with the ruins of a largo two-stfcried palace, with 
peaked arches and eight-sidajl pillars. The waifs are overgrown 
with a gigantic lace work of tree roots. Tliojbuilding was about 
twenty paces broad* and was dividod lengthways by ji dSytral wall. 
In front of the palace is an old fountain, and at the east end a row 
of houses and a well. To the oast is another walled enclosure about 
forty paces squaro filled with cocoa-palms. Outside on the creek face 
are largo black stones laid without mortar, which look like tho 
remains of an older Hindu fort. • 

* • 

About a quarter of a mile further east is an old jetfr/of large 
black stones set Out into the? mud, known a^ Giriche DJiond Bandar. 
A little further are somo Musalman tombs* and, about a quarter of a 
mile beyond, at the east end of the Cheul palm groves, is the landing- 
place and village of Agra. Returning to R&jkot, outside of tho fort 
to the east, is the lower half of a broken Hindu image (2' x 1' 3") of 
a male figure with a bull at his feet. It is well carved and has a 
sacred thread or strap hanging bolow the knee. It is of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century. About ljalf a mile west, of Riljkot is 
the PatiPs creek, crossed by a paved causeway or titular . On the 
west side is a largo Musalm&n graveyard. About a qnarter of a 
mile further is Cheul landing, an open green covered with fishing 
liets and stakes, with lines of rope for drying fish and nets. To 
‘the west a narrow muddy channel about five feet deep, winds south 
to the Roha liver, with, at high tide, water enough for craft of about 
thlfee tons (10 khandis). Acro^fe the mangrove swamp aro the palms 
and sandy beach ctf Lower Cheul or Revdanda. At the foot of a 
tree iB the head of an old Hindu figure, about two feet by one foot 
lour inches, and, in front of a small temple at the east end of the 
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(1) Our Lord commands the arrangement, (2) Diligently of the Sunni mosque, (3) With 
la priest and pond .... (4) Whom we may love according to thc^rdinance of Mqhuminad 
the Apostle ; and in (5) Khdul we command you to prohibit intoxication [and] (6) 

Infidelity like companions [of you] (7).our prophet (8) Muhammad harl Btrivcn 

J.(9) and (10). .*•. (11) Mosque with propriety, (12) (13) (14).... (15).(date) 

|18).year 915 (?). Of the second inscription he has made out (1) As was the 

edifice of the house of Ood, (2) Date of moBque year..... (3) HandallAnu [or bu or yu] 

44).year 103 (?). Mr, Ghulam. hfuhammad Munshi deciphers the doubtful figure 

In the fourth line as 4, that is 1034 orj\.D. 1623. ° 

1 0 Chronica de TiBSuary, IV. 35. 

b 653—39 
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grfcen, is an old lanil grant stone (4'x 1 ') with the/iss-curse and letters 
too worn to be read. If the tide serves it is easy to g&b'Jkb 
Rpvdaudn do\T r n tjye creek. Rut a& a rule, the way back is round 
head of the crock, along the road f rom Jlevdanda to Bhav&le lake. * 


III HIM I II • J / t V/Jiw II l m/IIIV Ji ■ ll'lll I/I U U WUWO LO 

north, and a Musalnian garden waterJiouse to tho south of the 
Male causeway, on the Alibag road.* From the Sea Gate about 
four'iifilcs through the iVcTods of Revdanda and north Cheul, lead 
i*' the mouth of th& Varan da paw. lly the dome-shaped hillock of 
Chenrha, a natural mound ‘apparently with no trace of building, a 
.tract leads south-east., past the Meti pond, up the western shoulder 
of tin* Cheul hills. The hill sides and the hill top arc bare strewn 
with black boulders, with,-in hollows or sheltered slopes, patches of 
thorns and brusliwood and oik* or two stunted teak. 

Near tlyj end the south-west sjiur are Jhc remains of two 
ruined buildings. One, about 100 yards from the end of tho spur, 
is lho. mined temple of Mahahikslimi (2:1x10') w r itli broken walls 
of rough st.om* work aud no roof. In the centre is a ruined shrine 
and a small old-looking image. 'Phi* goddess is much feared. As 
her temple is ruined, sin* wanders about, and, is believed to have 
dragged undei water and drowned three men who, within tho 
lust yeaV'or two, have lost their lives in the Narayau pond at tho foot 
of lliyj hill. t Close to the mined shrine is a dry pond. And, on 
rising^ ground at the sopth-west end of the hill, among trees and 
brushwood, stands a ruined Mu.salman dome, on a plinth of rough * 
stone work about fifty feet square. The dome is tfiijkly covered 
with trees and bushes. The walls are of stone and mortar, about 
2G feet sepia re outside and 21 feet square inside, and tho rounded 
dome is ol brick. There arc* recesses in the corners, doors in the 
east north and south fitting, and a prayer-niche in the west face. 
The wall is about ten feel, high and the dome about twenty feet 
more. The whole is plain, except a cornice which runs round the 
top of the wall inside, and some rough cement panelling above the 
cornice. Tin; site seems a nkely place for a Buddhist stupa and the 
bricks and plinth mav have belonged to some old Hindu work. In 
places on the south face of the hill are said to be fragments of 
stone* steps built without mortar, but on tho hill top there seAns 
no cortaiu trace of anything old. % 

llie hill top commands a fine view of tlie rice lands and palm, 
groves of^Revdanda and Cheul, the mangrove bushes of the Cheul 
creek, the Kolia river, the Jaujihi hills, and the sc L Close by the 
foot ot the hill is a row of ponds, the Meti pond in the west, then 
the iShetripal pond, the Narayan pond, the Piitil’S pond, and the, 
Bhavalo lake in the eas|. Hill side tracts lead to the -knob 0 thafc 
crowns the hill top to the west of tho Datt^t^ya steps. This 
knob or knoll is covered with prickly-pear bushes and has na signal 
of buildings. About sixty yards south of the knob, and thirty 
or forty tfeot below it, is an open tspace in which are a number 
° Mlln ^ heaps of big rough stones. The local story is that long 
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ago people were buried here, and the , heaps of stones are 
apparently rude tombs. Some of them are long like modern graves 
lying north and south, others are oval, and others are "circular from 
nine to twelve paces round. * The stones arc the ordinary black hill 
boulders, and the heaps rise from dighteen inches to two feet above 
the level of the ground. There is no- sign of mortar and as far as 
waB seen no trace of letters. Except that the stones wfcre smaller 
and rougher, these round cairus are # much like the Kod graves 
(b.c. 200), which woro fouhd ncwr^opara* in “Agril One of 

the largest had been opened and a hole sjbgut two feet jlecp <lug in 
the centre. No tracy of pottery was noticed biyt the hole*as top 
thickly covered with bushes to bo properly Examined . 1 Looking 
north from the top of the hill, it is worthy of $otp f that, a line wtfcli 
the Someshvar pass to the east of the Cheul hills, there is, in the’ 
Sdgargad range, a great dip or gap, known as tlip Pir p^ss, which 
must havo been one of the highways of traffic when Cheul was a 
groat port. It seems pr<Jjable*fhat t^o place which Barbosa (1514) 
describes as the great fair, ilirec miles out of Ollfcul, was rti the open 
land beyond the Someshvar pass close to the Dhuciug Girl’s 
mansion and the village of Sarai.- 

From the hill top a tract may be taken, either back to tho west 
mouth of the Varanda pass, or to the crest of the pass, a little beyond 
which, by the road side, is an old Hindu laud grant, stone (o'*?" x V 3") 
with an inscription in four hues of about the twelfth .yentury. 
About half a mile north of tjio Varanda pass, on rising 1 ground, is 
a temple of MaluUnkshmi. At tho foot of * tho rising ground is a 
fragment of £^i old land grant stone and ;i curved pillar top, probably 
part of a ruined temple of Malialakshnii. The modern temple is like 
the Someshvar temple two domes sidb by side, the eastern dojno 
20' x 18' and tho western dome 10' 8 " square. Tho corners of the 
Outor dome are in tlio hollow or honeycombed cement work which 
is common in the Musalmrf’i buildings^ of Ahmadilagar. The shrine 
which is surrounded by a passage four “feet wide, is plain, and is 
apparently modorn, though it lias old liomadpanti-liko knobs at the 
corners and in tho middle of oaeh step in the roof. To the south 
of the temple is a lamp-pillar about twcuty-two feet high. Down 
the east face are six or seven sati stones. *. 

AJxmt a quarter of a mile south, about 100 paces east of 
the*north end of the Male causeway, are fivo Hindu battle-stones, 
perhaps of the tenth or eleventh century. Thoy aro much like tho 
battle pillars and slabs at Eksar ill Salsotto ancL at Atgaon near 
ShAh&pur in Thana % 3 The largest stono is seven feet long by a foot 

1 The following arc rough details of tho tombs: Beginning from those furthest down 
the dope of tho spur,,] is round, aboijt 12 feet across and eighteen inches high, the 
circle broken, the stones small and rough ; 2 ani 3, round about four feet across ; 4, 
a lomg^nodem-shaped grave about nine feet by hve beaded up ; 5 and <>, round about 
four St across ; 7, long abotft seven feet by two ; 8, a bigger tomb ropglily circular 
albout twelve paces rdhnll; 9, small roughly round about four feet across ; 10, a rough 
heap ten paces round ; 11, a larger grave with larger stones, oval, ibnut twelve paces 
rotrnd ; 12 to 19 rude cairns not more than two feet high ; 20 is oblong ; 21 and 22 arc 
bigger and in shape mpre modern ; <13*- 27 arc rude cairns ; 28 is the largest and has 
been opened ; 29-35 are rude low cairi^. 

’* Stanley's Bprbosa, 70-71. ' Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. &7-&0, 309-312. 
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and a half broad. r At the top is a funeral urn with an attendant on 
each side holding a fly-whisk over her shouldef*. Below are throa - 
pixels each about ten inches broUd full of deeply cut figures, and, 
under the lowest panel, is an empty spq.ce about a foot and a half 
broad. In the lowest of the three panels on the (visitor’s) left, two 
rows of three rnen^n each row, armed with swords, fight tWo archers 
on the right. .In the central panel the swordsmen drive off the 
archers, and, in the top panel, a chief, with an umbrella over his head 
and two followers, worships the U*(j. .Ofi the (visitor's) right is a 
defaced an^f broken stonq (3'x! 5") in the same style. The only 
part Whioli can be m^do out; is, in the lowest panel', a man worshipping 
tfio linij. Further to *tho right is a fragment of a similar stone, with 
n row of heavenly nymphs carrying garlands tp crown the warriors. 
•To the visitor’s left is a fourth memorial stone (3' 9" X V 4"), with 
three panols of clearly cut but somewhat defaced figures. In the 
lowest panel two men soom (but this is doubtful) to attack some 
building, moro like a temple than a vort. ,In the central panel, on 
the right, ? man wiLX a sword seems to clutch .at a central figure, 
who is drawn back by two men on the right. There is a fallen 
figure, probably the man who was attacked by the swordsman. 
Above are figuros worshipping the ling. To the visitor’s left a 
smaller atone (2' 10 'x I') shows a man brandishing a sword. On 
the lop is v funeral urn, and, between the urn and the warrior, a ling 
and a bull. These stones are worshipped by the villagers as the 8dt 
17#* or' Seven Heroes, and are much dreaded, being believed to 
scourdhe fields and gardens at- night. 

About a quarter of a mile from these battle-stones, two hundred 
yards south of the Male causeway and about forty yards west of the 
road, in a thickly wooded palm garden, are tho ruins of an arched 
garden house in the centre of a built pond. It is known as the 
Jain Mtmrfir or Water Palace. It stands in the centre of a pond, 
about thirty-six paces square and five feet deep, whoso sides and 
bottom are lined with cemeiU. The central building) which is 
covered by the roots of a large banyan treo and by bushes, stands on 
a plinth about five feet high and twenty-five feet square. It is 
entered from the*east by a broken flight of steps. It is of stone 
and mortar add consists of four large pointed archways with dorner 
pillars.- There is no trace of the domed roof, and tho walls seem kept 
in their place by the network of bgnyan roots. It is said to Ip a 
Portuguese building, but the style of arch and tho position point to 
a Musalnuin origin. * 

About a mile nearer Rovdanda, is a large modern temple of 
Ganpati with a small step well tpid a largo basil* pillar. In front 
of ihe temple is a lamp-pillar bearing an inscription dated 1858; 1 
About seven years ago the god’s tqoth Was brojten, but a new 
tooth is growing and large numbers of people come to Bee it. 
The temple servant or }*tjdri is a Mali or Chavkalshi. A bout* toJf 


1 Hie Marathi of the inscription runs : C ha rani tatpar Ldfaihmi Aydl Rdghav 
*V»*. ftnfti/f paint Kata jnt Mali Piuluealshi Rdhndi* Cheul, Shale 1780 9 

\alaytkt nnm fsamrattMiV, mtti Vui&fuikh 8hud<ma S Sauim/avtir. 
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ft mite farther, is a great temple of R&mesjiva?, with a handsome 
masbnry pond in Iront. In the temple are said to bo three bunds 
or pita which are paved over. Thd central pit in frtrnt of tho jjpd 
Shiv, or ShAmb, is the Fjre-pit or Agni Kund ; the pit on the 
visitor’s right, in front of Ganpati? is tho Wind-pit or Vdyu Kund; 
and the pit in front of Lakshmi-N&r&yan is the Rain-pit or Pavjanya 
Kund. When heat fails the fire-pit should be opened; when wind 
fails the wind-pit should be opened, and when rain fails the rain-pit 
should be opened. The Ally time; within the "memory # of the people 
of the temple, when one of tho pits was.opened, Vas tl^ opening of 
the rain-pit in the dry season of 187G. A. hole five feet «d< ep was 
found with some Mnr&tha coins. * The poins ^/ore taken away and 
set apart to be worshipped. B 9 • 

In December 1G25, the Italian traveller Della Valle gave the 
following detailed account of # the Ramoshvar tempje and pond. On 
the land road, between Portuguese and Musabnan Cheul, where 
tho thick houses begin, js a tcanple of Ritmeshvar, the finest temple 
in Cheul. It is built on tfie bank of a largo square 4)011 d, each 
side seventy-three paces, surroundod by banks and 'lights of 
stone stops with wide passages or platforms at the sides, shaded 
by beautiful tall trees. Above tho pond, facing the chief door of 
the temple, under a dome supported by four pillars, is a figure of a 
bull with all tho four feet bent the same way. It is called Nandi 
and is tho same as the Kduarese Basua (Basava). Tho peopte say 
it is a male, different from Gayati tho wife oj Ram, ftfiich is a 
female. The face of the billl is turned round fronting tho temple, 
while, the back and tho tail stretch towards tho pond. The 
Gentoos who gome to visit the temple first wash their face, hands, and 
feet in tho fond, then touch the bull *vith their forehead and hands, 
making a reverence, and grasping the tail. Then some entor tho 
temple, while others first go round it, beginning their round from 
the right sido to one coming out from tho temple. In the temple, 
they spread fruit and rice beforo tlie # idol, and also before the bull, 
and before a basil plant in a pillar vaso near the bull’s shrine. In 
several places round tho temple are shrines facing the pond, with 
different idols, in one of which is the great monkey Hanuinan who 
helped Ram to win back his wife . 1 

xn a large block of stone, to the north-west of the temple, are 
nifte holes, about two inches •square, which are said to be tho 
navagraha or nine planets. In a garden, to the west of the temple, 
is a handsome unfinished building of dressed stonb. In front to the 
east is a platform, the sjde walls of dressed stone about two feet 
high, and enclosip£ a space of thirty feet by twenty-four. To the 
west of the plattorm, on a plinth alJout four feet high and thirty-two 
feet square, is an eight-sided building of dressed stone (about 
12' 5" X 15' 8 "), with a door*in the east face, ahd windows in tho 
ether three sides with open stone trellis #vork and tracory. Tho 
sides are about nine feet Jiigh and there is no roof. It is an unfinished 


1 Viaggi di Pieti-o Delia Valle, JlYjn 1-415. Della Vallo’B account is Accompanied 
by a of the pond, temple, and olfficr buildings. 
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_ Between the Rameshvar tempic a&ul Angina’s tomb a stone inscribed 
with KAnaroao writing was found by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S., kt 
1874. It was sent to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society in whoso iquscam it now lies. It has not boon deciphered.^ 
The Ramoshvar temple is about two and a half miles north-east of 1 
the Sea (into of the Revdanda fort. 

The afternoon may'be pleasantly rspeut ih a water trip to Korle 
fort and Korlo village. Tty) details of the fort aro given under 
Korlo: - 

# » . • 

Chikalgaon in Pen, about live miles oast of Nagothna, is a large 

village with, .in 18*81,♦seventy-one bouses and a population of 322, of 
whom 31b were Hindus and three Musabiuins. Its forests are of 
special value from their Iprge number of lrirda trees Terminalia . 
chehuhl, which yield from twenty-foil^’ to twenty-eight tons (60-70 
kh a ltd is) of myrohalans a yeav, alnutst Jblie w T bole of the Kolaba 

' . Nupidy. 1 t s 

Dasuaon. Dasgaon is a small town, on the right bank of the Sdvitri or' 

• Biinkot river, five miles west of Mahad and twenty-four .miles 
above Ikinkot at the. mouth of the river." Then* is a stone jetty at 
which native craft discharge and load. The bed of the river, 
lietweeii t-lft* ltatnagiri town of Mab:ipral,‘four miles west of Dasgaon 
and Ttln^u'ul, is locky, and almost dry at low 7 water spring tides. 
Neap tides rise six fed aiul spring tides ton feet, affording tidal 
conimhlocation for vessels ol‘ that draught only. During tne fair 
season*^ letobor-May), a small steamer plies daily (except Sundays), 
Ih‘| ween Ikinkot and Dasgaou, in connection with Meswr«. Shepherd 
and Company's regular daily steamers between Bombay and Goa. 
it takes from four to five hours in its passage to D&sgaon. By the 
new road from Poladpur to Mahabaleslnar. which is throughout of 

* a very easy gradient, cart communication has been opened in a direct 
line from Sjitara by Mahallalcshvar to the coast. Leaving* Poladpur 
eighteen miles from Ihisgaon, the line goes by the old Kineshvar 
road for ii\e and a half miles. It then branches to the left, 
gradually climbing round the w estern and northern shoulders of 
Bratapgad, for sixteen miles, to the pretty station of Vdda on the 
lir*-t plateau. From \adatbe road winds ten miles more, round the 
valleys between Sydney and Bombay Point in Mabilbaleshvar, acd 
passing close under Bombay Point, Vises easily f*om the east of it 
into tie- Bombay Point road by the Terraces. 3 * * * Those who choose 


1 Sri. al*ovi*, p. 10. * . r _ 

2 *n J 771 Mr Forties (Oriental Memoirs, T. 102) wrote the following account of 
the voyage from Bdnknt to Dasgaon. It affords an inland navigation of great variety 
The river, which is seldom wider than four or live hundred yards, winds through a 
chain of hills, stored with timber m covered with forest, and the banks are covered 

with Balt word, an evergreen %»ombliug the laurel. Autopolling valley sometimes 
present* aview^f arable land, villages, and cattle ; succeeded by^ woody mountains 
waterfalls, and precipices. In the narrow |iarts the branches unite over the stream 

"hu h is enlivened by monkeys, squirrels and various kinds of birds. 

* Maclean’s Guide to Bombay, 3<*4 6fi. The livelier who has time to Bpare should 

rtcep at Dasgaon, where there is an excel lent travellers’ bungalow and rest-house 

wnlim three minutes’ walk of the steamer, Starting from Ddagaon at dawn an 
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id ride up the ol^ road from Kincshvar will save ten or eleven Chapter XW.'i 

miles, but will find the pass at Radtonda in a very had state, qs it pi^gg oTlaterdfi 

is now abandoned. Ddsgaon has no imports ; its .exports, chiefly *>f 

rice and ndgli , varied from £108 in 1878-79 to £488 in 1377-78 Dasuaon. 

and averaged £355. 1 The 1881 'census showed 348 houses and 

1835 people, of whom 1453 were Hindus, 381 Musalmans, and one a 

Beni-Isr&e]. 

Near Dfisgaon, along tUe creek .from phodegaon to Mah&d are 
two old rock-cut cisterns tilled with earth and stones. One is 
on the edge of the-creek, near the JiiufL'ttria to the s<tutjj-w*st of 
D&sgaon fort hill ; the other is^on-the left of tjio Maluld road a in He 
and a half away. Both are under-cut into the rock so as to m he 
mostly under its cover. There is no image on Either ;only red paint, 
on the rock. The cistern neiw the fort is presided over by a local 
deity ; the other hy a goddess named Asra, of sonfe local* repute in 
exorcising spirits, when sht^ is propitiated witli the blood of 
cocks. 2 Dasgaon is well known Vof the Soy, and Kondivti hot 
springs in its ncighl murhooH, which, in former times, jusekto attract 
Europeans from Bombay. In a treaty made with the Mavailias in 
1756, D&sgoon is mentioned as ‘a pass for the. Vanjaris or country- 
merchants.’ 3 In 1771 the English Resident at Bankot or Fort Victoria 
had a small villa on the Dasgaon hill above the village. 4 Dslsgaon 
was one of the two villages, belonging to the. English on tlie Bqpkot 
river, which were taken hy the Marathas in 1775, and kept*fey them 
till 1784. & In 1817 a body of IVudhuris plundered Maljad, bu # t did 
not venture to attack Dasgaon as it was defended hy a detaclnnent 
of invalids. 6 

_ Dharanktar, or Sa'ba'j, is a port £>n the rig]it hank of the Auiba 
riyer, about ten miles from its mouth and thirteen miles east of 
Alibag. 7 It has a population of 1334. The Dharamtar pier was built 
in 1868 at a cost of £1653 (Rs. 16,530), chiefly from income tax 
balances. During the last ten Vears tke k>eal funds have contributed 

eaBV drive of eighteen miles leads to l’ol&lpur, a convenient bungalow with furniture 
and meBsman, where the heat of the day may he passed. Polddpur should he left 
about two, a broad and excellent earriage road leading, fix about four hours 
And a hfclf, to the very pretty and newly-built bungalow with mtoSiuan at VYida. 

A halt of a day may ho made at Vdda, as the messman provides .111 necessaries, 
including chairs and coolies for conveyance to the old Maratha fort and palace of 
Pra^ipgud. A pleasant morning’s driv#of twelve miles forms an easy close to this 
delightful route to Mah;d)alcshvar. No difficulty will be found in getting lmllock or 
pony carts with three refhyaof ponies, if word is Bent beforehand to Mr. Ardeair 
FrAmji, mail contractor ; while the Superintendent of MaliAbalsslivar is always ready 
to assist in making arrangements for the road. The charge for a jM>ny cart ami 
three pairs of ponies is J£3 ( Kb. 30) if no halt is required. Ditto. • . 

■ iT^hedetaiisare, P8H-78, £488; 1878-79, •sfiftiS; 1879-80, £299; 1880-81, £480; 

11881-82, £339, 

t'Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. Tho position of those cisterns seems to show that, when 
he cisterns were cut,*thc road along the creek was on tho sam? level a*, it is now. 

- * Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 17, 4 Femes’ Oriental Memoirs, 1. 192. 

k*Bdftkot Diaries (MS.) in Nairne’s Konkan, 99. * 

As. Jour. III. 628, IV. 325 in Naimo's Konkan, 111. 

7 Dharamtar is bo called from the charity-ferry or dharam tar that was established 
here free of charge by a minister of one of the Angrida. The ferry continued to ply 
between Dharamtar and Ndgothna totne end of 1881. See above p. 117 i*)tc 1. Mr. 

Sinclair suggests that flic word Sdbdj is a corruption of Shih Buruj or the King’s 
Fort, • 


Dharamtar 4 
or Sabaj. 
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al^ut £1219 (Rs. lS,190) towards its repair. As far as Dharairitor 
piej- the? creek is at all times navigable to boats ^f about 60 tons^SSO 
kkarulix). AlWe # Dharamtar navigation is difficult and at low tides 
iiupossil *le. At ordinary high tides, boafs of fifteen tons (60 kkanditi), 
and, at spring tides, boats of twenty-five tons (100 Ichandis ) can pass 
to Nagotlma, fourteen miles south. But the passage almdst. always 
takes even'ordinary-sized (7J-1Q tons) vessels two tides. The 
Shepherd ferry steamers ply .daily from Bombay to Dharaintar pier. 
From this a good carriage roaa msed Ify the post office for mails, 
leads west«thirteen miles, to Alibag. Across the ferry to the 
east the* high road by N\igo*thim fifty-,six miles to Mahabalesh var 
is now complete. Tnbre is .also an excellent road twenty-six miles 
eaA to Kbopivli (Campplee) at the foot of the Bor pass. *t)n this 
road a mail cart runs five miles from Dharamtar to Pirn. No details 
of the trade of DVaramtar are available as they are included in the 
returns for Kartinja at tfie mouth of the creek. The number of 
daily passengers to and from Bombay varices from 150 to 200. 


Ghosalga^d Fort, 1 six miles south of Roha, is situated at the edge 
of thehilly couutrythat occupies the middle of the Roha sub-division, 
between the Hevdfttidu creek on the north and the Sillav creek on the 
smith-east. It is a perfectly isolated loll, thu ground to the* north, 
east, and south being level, very slightly’ raised above the sea and 
ijite^ecteO by tidal creeks. • Only on the west a slightly raised neck 
of land'joins it to the principal range or group of lulls. The base 
of Hu hill is elliptical in shape, being about a mile and a half in 
length from east to west by half a mile in breadth from north to 
south! Its height is apparently about 1000 feet, and as it stands 
completely" apart, it is a very conspicuous object when seen from ” 
the north, south, or east. (>n*the western side the Roha hills shut 
it from view at all points further than the top of their eastern 
face. From whatever side it is seen, the hill appears to consist of 
four parts, which rise one above the other. First comes a gentle 
.dope, fairly woodeil and Tertile, and rising about 200 -feet above 
the plain. Second comes a steep ascent of about 400 feet, bare of 
vegetation other than grass and stunted bushes, except a few fine 
mango trees on % the north near the top. Third comes a steep 
nearly perpendicular wall of bare rock, unscalable except cCt two 
or thrT-e points, which rises into the air to a height of more than 
100 feet. Fourth is the wedge-shaped hill-top, which, with a narrow 
ridge running east anti west, rises above the third part of the nill 
in a steep slope, partly rocky and hare, partly overgrown with long 
slippery’ grass, laistard spurge and aloe busies. The third division of 
the hill, whose steepness is apparently’ partly due tq artificial scarping,. 
has at its top the chief line of defences which entirely surrounds the 
hill. Between this line of defences and the hill-top a narrow walk 
or terrace completely encircles the hill* From the eastern end of the 
third division of the hili and rising to about half its height, stretches 
a long ridge or rather wall of rock, fifty’ to seventy feet high 
and fifty to twenty feet broad at the top and perhaps twice 
as much at the base which stands* on the tnird division of the 


i Contributed by Mr. E. II. Moscardi, C.S. 
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hill. This wall of rock, which is also fortified, is about* the 
same length as thp fort itself, that is about 300 yards long. It 
runs east and west like the rest of the hill, and gives it a peculiar 
shape by which it can at once be known from thef surrounding hills, 
especially from the neighbouring .fort of Tale on the other side of 
the Sdlaf creek. • , 

The chief ascent to the fort, in fact the only asoent that is 
practicable without much climbing, is on the north side. Two other 
ascents, one along the south .face,ami the othcn at tin; east end of the 
hill, are both almost impassable. Starting from thti village of Crhosale, 
which lies on the lowest and gentlest s'ope of .the hin and -along 
the whole length of its northern face, tlfe path passes up the high*er 
4fcnd steeper slope to the point where the eastern wall or ridge of 
rock leaves the main body of the hill. H*ere* was the* gate of the 
fort, but not a trace of it remains and its exact position cannot be 
determined. Before reaching this point* there appeal' on the left 
two temples, one of Bhaviini Vith a rudely cut image of the goddess, 
and just a above it a rather large* square .temple pf Ganpati. 
Having reached the base of the first end of the rocky escarpment, 
which forms the third division-of the hill, the visitor climbs up to the 
point whence the ridge of the fortified wall of rock above described * 
stretches westward. # It is fortified at the top with two parapet walls, 
one at its northern and the other at its .southern edge. These walls 
are each about four feet thick and meet in a point at the western end, 
where are the remains of a round bastion of great height*'hut not 
more than about twenty feet in diameter. The riorth**rn and south¬ 
ern parapet walls .have each of them two jiiches, extending through 
or nearly through their whole thickness Those in the southern 
wall are p4*inV<l arches about four fqpt high. One of them is open 
at the further or outside end, the other is closed on the outside by 
a thin wall. Of the two openings in the northern wall, which are 
both square at the top, one, like the latter of those on the southern 
parapet, is built up witli a «bin wall«at .the further end. The other 
is more curious*. The wall is here about two feet thicker than else¬ 
where and suddenly narrows to its usual dimensions. At this point 
a low square archway al»out five feet in depth leads into the wall, 
not at right angles but parallel to the wall. It tfien +akes a sudden 
turn at right angles to the wall and to its first direction, thus 
forming a hidden chamber about five feet long by two broad. It 
goes nearly through the whole*thickness of the wall, for the outside 
opening is shut «oy a masonry partitiqp pierced with chinks 
which show that it is not more than three or four inches thick. 
The part of the fort whiuh is built along the top of this westward 
' ridge is called file khdnkada, apparently from itS reser&bJance to 
daw of a crab. In the rock just within the bastion, at its 
western end, is .a circular hole about three inches in diameter and 
about a foot deep. The flag-staff is said to have stood here. There 
, is a # similar hole in the ground at about th£ middle of the khdnkada. 

. There are no r$piains of buildings or other objects of interest in this 
part of the fortf. . 

Where the g^te originally* stood are the remains of a building 
said to have been the dungeon of the fort. Its eastern wall 
8 063—40 
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is simply the rocky side of the hill, its northern and southern 
sides are formed by prolonging the northern gjid southern walla 
of the 'klulnkada, which here drpw close together and are each 
% about twelve feet* thick. In the southern wall, a curious arched 
gateway, about live feet six inches liigH, leads outside the fort by 
means of steps. It appears- to have been approached from the 
bottom of the hill by a path or by steps, no trace of which remains, 
and to have been intended to give easy access to friends 
desirous of entering the feyt from tjhe qputli side. In the east wall 
of this building a rock-cut cistern stretches several feet under the 
hill. -It is now empty. Nrar-tlic west end of this chamber is the 
place where the gat#. of the fort* seems originally to have stood, 
Lyvng on the ground are' a number of dressed stones, two ol* 
which have, rudely cilt figures of tigers, wide open jaws and long 
curling tails, the tops of which nearly touch their heads. These 
tigers are Said to t have formerly been above, the gateway. The way 
into the fort passes up a flight of steps built on the top of the 
southern wall of the chamber ivhich has°iust been described. Both 

f t* j « 

tin* nortliorn and southern walls of this chamber seem to nave had 


a flight of steps at the to]), and to have had parapets on the outside 
• of the steps. The parapet of the north wall and the steps of the 
southern wall remain. The parapet of the no/th wall is about three 
feet thick ynd is pierced with loopholes for musketry. The steps 
on top of the southern wall are prolonged along the face of the 
rock)' Escarpment of the hill, until they reach the ledge which 
divides it. fnpu the* highest ridge. To the right or south side of these 
steps, on a small ledge which breaks the generally perpendicular 
face ol the escarpment, are three small rock-cut cisterns. The steps 
lead to the main enclosure of the fort itself which is triangular. 
The length of the northern and southern sides is about 300 yards 
each; they meet in a point at their western end. The third or 
eastern side is about lf>0 yards long. There appears to have been 
a wall with a parapet all round the outside edge of the fort. Most of 
this wall has fallen, but tilieos of it everywhere remain. Beginning 
at the western angle of the fort, a little along the northern side, are 
three rock-cut cisterns. Unlike the cistern in the building below 
near the gateway,Hhey are open at the top. The water in th'em is 
not now tit U> drink. Passing along the south side of the fort the 
bottom'of the rock on the left, that is on the southern face of the 
highest ridge of the hill, is seen to lrt* pierced with low and shallow 
grottoes, evidently artificial. Close to these grottoes is the plinth 
of a ruined teuiple-of Blmvani. There, is no image and no worship. 
The image in the little temple at the foot of the hill just above the 
village of Ghosalt* is said to belong to this temple. * Just below this, 
on a ledge approached from the main ledge of the fort bv an 
imperfect flight o£ steps, are two rock-cut cisterns about forty 
feet long by fifteen broad. The east cistern is open at the top j 
the west cistern is cut imo the face of the rock and overhung* by 
it. The water in the w est cistern is bad, that in jthe east cistern 
excellent and of considerable depth. . 

At the east end of the south side arfc the remains^ of what appears 
to have been a large round bastior^ Here there is a platform 
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apparently intended for a gun, and, just below ft, an iron gun about 
ten 1 feet long and, of good workmanship lias recently (18^1) been 
. Unearthed from alxmt a foot below the surface. Apparently it was 

* buried simply by the operation of nature, being covered by the sand 
and gravel, formed hy the clisintogration of the rock above. The 
gun has Sio inscription. About thi middle of tlyj east side of the 
fort is an old ruinous Mu sal man tomb or darguh, and neifr it a rudely 
cut cistern now'empty. Close to this and to the north of it are the 
remains of a large and soMd Joolyifg dwelling-house, and immediately 
to the north of the dwelling-house aro^the remains the. powder 
magazine still in Mr preservation. It ..as evidently a solidly built 
structure, with a veranda on the "north and smith sides and a high 
roof with gables at the east and west ends. The length of the whole 
building from east to west was about eighty feet, aiil its breadth 
including the two verandas •about forty feet. The inner chamber 
is only about twouty feet wide. The walls are nearly nine, feet 
thick. A masonry facing protected the building. 

From the north-east corficr a steep path leads down* the face of 
the escarpment to a triangular outwork or redoubt,-win<*h is built 
along the edge of a low bill which forms an eastern spur of the fort. 
This outwork is rudely constructed of stone and has platforms for* 
cannon. Tradition says that this was the place where the. besieged 
kept their provisions, but it is scarcely credible that they should 
have keptfthem in so exposed a place. The only object of interest on 
the north side of the fort is a. large open pond faced on T-fie outer 
side with masonry. Near this is the only point fr< ji whi<tfi the 
ascent to the top of tlm hill is practicable. .As it is, the ascent js very 
steep and is overgrown with long and slippery grass. The top of 
the hill fo»ns a narrow ridge about, 180 yards long whose (‘astern 
end commands an extensive view. A little east of south, beyond 
the plain which stretches from the foot of the hill, the, Salav 
creek winds Towards the sea across low mud-flats hidden by 
mangrove Jbushes. Beyond the Salawcrgek, and separated from it hy 
a narrow neck of rising ground, is the broadei*expanse of the. Madar 
creek. Beyond this the view ends with the; Kuda hills. In front of 
the Kuda hills, and hiding them on the lefj, is the range of 

• hills•above Madar, and to the left of these a.ul somewhat 
nearer, is a thick range of hills, called the hill of 4hc gods or 
Dev&cha Dongar, to the extreme left of which is the nearly detached 
hill on which is built the fortress of Tale. Just on this side of this 
last range, and appearing to flow at its feet, is the. tidal river that 
lower down broadens into the Salav creek. In the distance behind 
Tale fort are a numbef of hills, one of which is called Move. 
Still to the leftof these and nearly \lue cast is the level country 
that stretches across M&ngaon, hounded in the far distance by the 
Sahy&dri hills. • These the oye can follow till they disappear alxmt 
north-east of the point of observation. In front of them stretches the 
chain of hills that lies to the south of the llolui creek. Tl\e view to the 
west consists merely of *a narrow vail«»y which is Ixmnded at its 
further side by*the central *^ngc of Kolia hills. Nothing is visible 
beyond these hills except atone point,where,behind slight depressions, 
isthe group of hills on one of whose summits is the fort of Avchitgad. 
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Of the building *of the Ghos&a fort no notice has been traced^ 


entrusted it to a Maratha, who in 1648 gave it up to Shivdji. 1 In 
] 659, on the approach of Afzul Khan from Bijdpur, thfc Sidi laid 
siege to thfc. fort, but, on the report of Afzul. Khan’s murder and the 
destruction of the Bijdpur army, he hastily retired. 2 In 1785 
Ghosala was reduced . by .Bajir&v Pesbwtf, and in the treaty made 
with the Sidi in the same year the fort was ceded to the Marath&e.* 
In 1818, it‘ was taken by> a* detachment of Coionel Prother’s force 
before the siege and surrender of Raygad. 4 


Ghomwaoh. Ghodegaon or Goregaon, an inland port in the Mingaon 

'sub-division, lies about six miles north-west of Dasgaon and two 
south of file junction of the Goda and the KAl, wliere they meet 
the tide from the S&vitri river. The L881 census showed 521 


houses and 2830 people, of whom u 2370. were Hindus and 460 
Musalm&ns Boats of about twelve tons (50 lchandis) pass to 
Chodegaori, aitd there is a large traffic to and from tlie port chiefly 
, in rice. The average yearly trade, during the five years ending 
1881-82, was exports £19,957 ami imports, £8H80. 5 Ghodegaon 
is probably a very old trade, centre, the llippokura (Ghodekula) 
of Ptolemy (a.i>. 150).° Ptolemy 1ms .Balipatna and JJippokura 
south of Symulla or Cheul. Of these Balipatna is probably 
P&lcpattiin or the city of Pale, the modern village of Pale about 
two miles torthe north-west of Mahad,' possessing Buddhist caves. 
Hippokura lias been supposed to be Ghodbandar in Sdlsette. But 
Ghodegaon seems a more likely identification, as its position at the 
limit of navigation on the northern branch of the F&nkot river 
must have made it an early centre of trade. Till 1718 it was the 
head-quarters of a petty division. Afterwards it wa^ ceded to the 
Peshwa by the llabshi, and in those disturbed tunes is said to 
have more than once been buPut. In 1826 Ghodegaon is mentioned 
as the terminus of t\rt> routes from Poona by the Dev and Kumbha v 
passes. It was a country town or kasha, with 500 houses and 
forty shops ami sqirie temples and wells. 7 

Kankesiitar Kankeshvar, close to the sea* in the extreme north-west 
Hill. of the'district, is a long even-topped hill, 1261 feet high, stretching 

nearly north ami south, with ban*, sides and a wooded top. The' 
south end of the hill, from which it can he most € easily climbed, lietf' 
about six miles south-east of Mandva ami eight miles north-east 
of Alibdg. Its nearness to the sea make** the hill top pleasantly 



1 Grant Duffs MarAthAs. 63. a Dittp, 79. \ Ditto, 232. 

4 Bombay Courier, 2nd Mo) 1818 : Pcndhari and MarAtha Wars, 264. 

® The details are: Exports. 1877-78 £31,787. 1878-79 £28,842, 1879-80 £1£,079, 
1880-81 £7456, 1881-82 £13,621 ; Imports, 1877-78 £5956, 1878-79 £13,941, 1879-80 
£6573, 1880-8r£9132, 1881-82 CS799. • 

8 Ptolemy (Ilertius' Edition, 198,205) has two Hippokunuj, one on the coast, the otltftf * 
in laud. The inland Hippokura is mentioned .*U the capital of Baleokorot, whieb^ 
Professor BhdndArknr (MS.) identifies with th% VidivAyokuraa, a branch of 
ShAtakamis who ruled at KolhApur. No name of KolhApur resembling BUppokursi 
has been discovered. i dunes’ Itinerary, 40. >u, ~' 
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CQol) and its buildings and holy places, its waving beautifully-wooded Chapter XIV 
top, and its wide •yiews of hill and sea always repay a visit. Places of In 
The hill is most easily climbed from the south-west* where, from 
tile , foot to the top and far along its waving nipper slope, the 
ascent is made easy, in stdkp places by a broad bight of steps 
and by a*paved way where the surface is levcl 4 The pavement 
begins at the foot of the south-west spur, near a shrine o£ the three¬ 
headed Datt&traya, alxmt a hundred yards to the north of the 
large village of Mdpgaou.* The ^paveiftent is -the gift of a Gujar&t 
Vdni of AlibAg, named Govind Revadtis, the minister of Baghoji 
Angria (1759-1793), who died in 177^ \Shak . 1 fi 9 (>),* before* the 
pavement at the foot* of the hill Was completed. The first 200 ot 
300 yards have patches of smooth paving, patches of rough prvijjg, 
and stretches of bare rock. Beyond this afrefl finished pavement* 
climbs the south face of the hill in a zigzag flight of steps, and 
stretches over mounds and hollows, about half a mile*, to*the great 
temple of Kankeshvar, and be^md the temple, about 300 yards to 
the Vishnu pool or # cow's nfoutli cistern, a total distance of about 
2000 yards. 1 Two masonry ponds on the hill top, the chief Shiv 
pool and Brahma's pool about 150 yards to the south, formed part 
of this great work. 

A few paces to the east of Dattatraya’s temple, the spot from 
which the paved way begins is marked by four stone pillars about 
two feet high which were set up by the masons. On one of^tlft?m a 
ling- case or slu'dniilhti. is carved. After about 200 yards of an 
irregular pathway is another'small pillar with a hami..i*r and three 
chisels carved on it. A hundred yards mere of the same unfinished 
•pavement, lead to the foot of the steep ascent, the beginning of a 
zigzag fiiglilPoi steps. At the beginning of tin*, steps, on the right, arc 
two square whitewashed tombs about three feet high known as 
Mohangiri and Bdlgiri. On the south tomb are. carved a ling- case, 
a pair of feet, and a conch shell. On the. north tomb are a ling- case, a 
pair cf feet, ji conch shell, and ahull, aAd between the two tombs is a 
smaller tomb also witli Zbqy-case, bull, conch shelf, and feet. Along the 
sides of the steps are rows of utindnik trees, with many gaps, and the 
trees that remain are little* more than stunted busies. This avenue 
of trees, which improves in the less exposed upper htopes, was a 
separate work from the steps, and was carried out by the headman 
of Mapgaon village*., who was rewarded by freedom from forced 
labour and from other exactions. In a square paved resting-place, 
at the top of the firSt hundred steps, on the right, is a cleft rock 
called the Cobra’s Seat, Nitgobacha Tap pa, because* a cobra lives in 
it and comes out to be worshipped on Nagpancham^day. b Close by 
is a broken laud-grant stone with thfc Ass-curse. 

From the Cobra’s Seat, the steps wind up the steep south face. 


Kankksh yam, 
Hill. 


k 6 • • 

1 The details arc : ^rom Datt^traya’s temple to the hill foot abou u 30® yards ; from 
the beginning of the steps to the Cobra’s Seat about 100 yards ; from the Cobra’s Seat 
tbethe GAyamAndi or Cow’s Altai- aho\j£ *270 yards ; from the Cow’s Altar to PAleahv&r 
iffryiflA ahnnt 380 yards ; from PdleftfivAr to Brahmas Pool about 400 yards; from 
Pool to tho tfemple about 150 yards ; and north to ViBhna’s PooPabout 300 
yarcU, that is a total of about 1900 yards. 
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Chapter XIV. about 270 paces, °to a platform known as the Gdyam&ndi or Cow's 
Places oflnterest Seat. this platform, which measures about thirteen feet by 

eleven] is the figure of a cow (V 7"xl'xr 7"), and a small 
* natural hole fuil of crystals in the shape of a cow's foot. The 
cow used to come from Valukeshvar temple in Bombay and sprinkle 
with milk the god Kankeslivar on the top of the hill. Once 
the cowherd followed the cow and tried to catch her. When she 
found herself discovered she leapt from the top of the hill to this 
spot, and the powhevd was killeJ^ancl his image is engraved on the 
stone at the Cobra’s Seat. From the crest ot the hill is a pleasant 
view east along the well wooded valley between the Kankeslivar and 
Sagargad ranges. Further to the cast are glimpses of the N&gothna 
riyer and of the distant N&gothnn and Bhor hills. To the south 
. and west kre bare 4, flrit rice-fields relieved by scattered clumps of 
trees. Along the coast stretches a broad belt of green palm tops, 
and off the coast, in the sail-brightened sea, lie the low rock of 
Uudcri and the higher lighthouse-crowned island of KhAnderi. 

A 

Beyond the Cow’s Seat the paved way winds north-east up a gentle 
slope., and between less stunted and broken rows of trees, about 380 
yards to a small domed shrine of Palcshvar (13x 10'x 10'), with a 
ling inside and a curious pointed cement-covered roof. Beyond the 
Palcshvar shrine the pavement turns to the north, and, with rising 
ground ok the right, passes along a waving hill-top, whose hollowa 
are*beautifully wooded with mango ami ashoJc trees. About 400 
paces Keyond the Pdlcslivar temple, on the right, a two-arched 
doorway leads through a seven feet high wall of lateiite masonry into 
Ramis pool or Rdmo Tirtli, a stone lined pond about forty-three feet 
by fifty-four. In the centre of the other three sides^are doors with 
single arches, and, inside of each of the four doorways, flights of steps 
lead to the wafer. This is the first of the four pools in which pilgrims 
to Kankeslivar should bathe before they enter the chief temple. The 
wafer is drunk but it is not good. At the foot of a tree al>out ton 


yards west of Rdrn’s pool, on a stone about eighteen inches high, is the. 
rudely carved figure 'of a horseman with a spear in his hand. Under 
it, in Gujar&ti letters, are the words, Knmhhdr lldmji Pasa , Samvat 
JiL'9 no Vttishdk[i sml 11 nc vdr Gareu, that is Thursday the 11th of 
the bright half of Vaishdkh (April-May) a.d. 1872. This stone was 
set up by potter of Chcul to a dead member of his family whose- 
spirit haunted his house. Tin* potter comes up the hill every year, 
makes the stone, tidy, and gives the spirit a cocoanut to content him; 
and persuade him not to wander but to stay in'diis stone pillar. A ; • 
little beyond the north wall of Ram’s pool are three red white^spotted., 
stones, the centre stone roughly shaped like a human figure. These- 
are Vetiif the prince of the spirits and two of his soldiers. Steps to*, 
the right lead to an old temple with an image of Rakhm&b&L The 
feet on her right arc- all that remains of an image of Vithoba** 

£ 0 , was smashed by a madman. Vithoba’s temple, 

t. 4 

Temple. About 150 paces further north, along the well wooded hill * top, 

in a slight hollow, the chief buildings on the hill cluster 
large stone-lined pond, with a stone parapet wall 1 , eight sideft^ ahd ■ 
small flights of steps leading to theifrater. Round the pom} $Sbb* 


which, some years i 
is a complete ruin. 
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north east and south cluster shrines and well shaded rest-houses, Chapter XIY. * 
and on the wsst Wik is the qld richly carved^ tenfple of pl nfTntArrtC 


Kankeshvar with two-storied rest-houses l>eyond, ojie or two young 
cocoa palms, old champa hushes, and high mango and pipal trees, 
through whose leaves gleam long stretches of the western sea. 
Altogether there are about fifteen houses of which five # belong to 
BrAhmans, one to a (Jurav, and the others are rest-houses. 1 

The pond is surrounded l>y a parapet wall about fpur feet high, 
round the outside of which is a pavement alxmt thirty feet broad. In 
the parapet wall are .eight doors three of 0i6m large and live* f them 
small. The pond is eight-sided, s with, inside, of.gadi door, a terroeef 
or platform with a plain front and flights oi* .steps at each si<le. 
When the pond is full, the water is about thMy-four yjfrds across. « 
The temple of Kankeshvar, the chief building on the hill, stands in 
the middle of the west bank of the pond. Rs dark sfl^ine aftd white¬ 
washed spire are built in the rielijy-carved many-cornered Cluilukyan 
or Hemadpanti style. Tlmroare tl.retf main faces, to the £*ixt north 
and south, each face? enriched with image niches. T1 w lines of the 
Corners, between the faces, art* carried up beyond the heavy cave into 
pointed panels, which, in sets of three, each ending in a round dvla 
berry and a stoppered water-pot, stand out round the central spire. 
The central spire, like its side panels, ends in an avia ainUa water- 
pot, which at certain seasons is crowned by a large brass oihjar. 
The outer measurements of the shrine are about twenty-vlx feet 
from east to west, and about sixty-dee feet round t) ‘.base. .The 
height of the Avails, to the heavy stone cave, is about sixteen feet, 
and to the top of the spire fifty-one and a lialf feet. In the centre 
of the northeast and south faces, a belt about three feet broad, 
is occupied with image niches, and a tliird image niche occupies the 
face of the spire above. Between each of the three main faces the 
wall is built in five corners, the two corners nearest the image niches 
being shallow and the three others deep. At the top of each of the 
comers is the ligure of a monkey and uniter the eaves are small 
seated Yogi figures. According to the Lava or ascetic who lives in 
the temple, the images in the three niches on the south face are, in 
the spire niche Brahma wifh Savitri on his knife, : | the upper 
shrine ftiche Bhaira v, and in the lower niche Grfyatri. Below G&yatri 
are a pair of elephants. On the east face, in the spire niche is"Shiv, 
m the upper shrine nielie Bhuirav, and in the lower shrin^ niche 
S&vitri and elephant^ below. On the north face, in the spire niche 
id Vishnu, in the upper shrine niche Bhuirav, and in the lower 
shrine niche Sarasvati and elephants below. To the north the 
water passes frpm* the shrine tlirpugh a stone "lion-mtmth or 
sink midrib, into a masonry cistern, ami from the cistern through 
a covered masonry drain. A few yards to the west at the comer of 
the shrine, are some old carved stones, one of which, said to be an 
inscribed land-grant sto^e, has lately been caitied by the bdva inside 

■ _ • _ . __ * _ 

* • 

A -Thtf p*me« of tho builders of syc ^>f the rest-houses are : KAhuji Shet Guj&r 
of BAlknahna Jivanji Shet of AlibAg, DevubAi a BhansAli lady of" Bombay, 

BAmb-Saet SonAr of Bombay, Govind PangAdhar Phadkc of NAgaon, and GangAdAa 
of Bombay. 
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the temple. The/halJ or w av dap to the west of the old shriQ$ v |s 
modem. It is a low tile-roofed building liJie a dwelling hotwip. 
Above. the hall roof, in the west face of the spire, is a square block 
of old masonry surmounted by a standing figure of a tiger, ana 
with an upper and a lower row" of image-niches with figures said 
to be of Hnairav. There is also another niche to the west of the 
main niche in the north face with a figure said to be of Bhairav. 
The outer wall of the si 1 ripe has been lately repaired and many of 
the crevices have been pointed with mortar. But the building is in 
the star or many-pointed «Chdlukyan style, and, though much less 
prmimented, seems to belong* to about the same* time (11th century) 
as the Amharnath temple near Kal\an. Though the spire is white¬ 
washed, sopie of £he. figures in the image-niches have been left blacl^ 
and the stoppers in the water pot ornaments are red. In the inside, 
through the east,wall of the modern hall or mandap , a door leads to 
a lobby or passage about ten feet long by five broad. In the back or 
east wall of this passage is a central (K>or eight feet high by three feet 
eight broad with richly carved pilasters, and, on each side, a row of. 
five door-keepers each about eighteen inches high. To the right are 
two female and three male figures, and to the left two female and 
two male figures, the fifth in the centre of the left row having 
disappeared. Through the doorway six steps lead down into a dark 
shrine abo’ut ten feet square with plain walls, and, about fifteen feet 
frorrt tin* floor, a domed ceiling in the Chalukyan or cross-corner 
style. The floor is paved with stone. In the middle is a shdlunleha 
or ling ease about throe feet long, liid* by a modern brass cobra that 
raises a five-hooded head facing the north. In the centre of the 
ling case is a round hole about six inches across and a foot deep. 

To the south-west of the temple, about a hundred yards down the 
lull, is Bliim’s pond or Jlkini Knnd where the pilgrim should bathe 
immediately before entering the temple. But this pool dries soon 
after the close of the rains and is seldom visited. West of the i 
main temple, under an epen filed canopy, is a bull and'at the side* 
two lamp-pillars about twenty-five feet high. Behind, to the west, 
and north-west are the houses of the temple ministrants a 
Chavkalshi or Mali, a Clurnv, and a Konkanastli Br&hman. The 


belongs to the village of Jhircld, about two miles west of Kankeshvar.; 
hill. 'His is one of eight families who hold the office of chief) 
lninistrant in turn 
paid irtonthly from 

J • A ^ V / 

mihusked rice and 1 la. Gt/. (Rs. »j[) in cash. The Guravs, of who!# 
there are eight, play music twice a day morning and evening. Thfljj 
came about foui generations back from Junnar in Poona. They receive 
from the temple funds 4,v. (Its. 2) a month and one and a half murtii,. 
of rice, eking out their allowance by working as husbandmen and' 
labourers. The Ghitpavan Brdlmian performs part of the worshuta ! 
ami is paid 5 s. fid. (Rs* 2-14) a month, and one and a half want o|i 
unhusked rice from the temple funds. He came f~om Ndgaon nea* 
Alibdg about twenty years ago. Another person attached to the' 
temple is a Brdhinan ascetic or Br&itmach&ri, who lives in a little) 
room in'the north wall of the temple. He has rfbthing to do with 
the worship of the god. Attached tb the temple there pro also 


, being entitled, to all offerings. Besides he ig; 
the temple funds one-fifth of a ton (5 mane) air. 
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watcjimen, who receive the same allowaucc as the Guravs, and # a clerk. 
Who gets £1 (Rs. 10) a month in cash* There are also six cows and two 
buffaloes. The temple enjoys the grant of Sogaon village, which 
yields about 77 tons (104 klftmdis) 9 oi unhusked rice a year. Half 
of this is rfiold at a rate fixed by the .Collector, and the proceeds 
which range from £80 to £100 (Rs. 800 - Rs. 1000) are paid to 
Government. Of the remaining fifty-two khandis twenty-two are 
distributed to the temple servant^ and'twelve, are sppnt in feeding 
religious beggars. The remaining eighteen are sold, and the proceeds 
applied towards the- daily distribution of food, to travellers and 
beggars who visit the temple. . Connected wi i\\ the temple is aft 
alms-house or mdnvart for the charitable distribution of iYyd, 
maintained by one Gangildiis, a’Gujar Vani of Bombay. 'Any person 
visiting the hill is fed for three days from-the temple supplies, 
and two days from Gangadas’ alms-house! The dbje sto^s at the 
end of five days. 1 The afftirs of the temple are managed "by 
a committee or pmirh of 4ivo, who* supervise the coUeetion of 
Revenue and control the expenditure. The present committee 
I includes two Kayasth Prablms. one Brahman, oneGosdvi, and one 
' Sonar. . When a vacancy occurs the rest of the committee choose a 
' suitable person from <nie of the villages near Kankeshvar. Every 
day, iu honour of the god, the Guravs play music twice, in the 
morning and in the evening. About six in the morningvfche 
M&li ministrant washes the god, and his clothes and • Vessels, 
and offers flowers and a cocoanut. Between seven am| line, gfter 
the Mali’s service is over, the Brahman comes and offers the # five 
^nectars or amrits milk, curds, sugar, honey, and clarified butter. 
Again in t\je •afternoon the. Mali worships about four o’clock 
and the Brahman about five. Worshippers oiler a cocoanut or 
a betelnut; they never bring blood offerings. All the offerings 
go to the Mali, but visitors often make the. Brahman a small 
present. Monday is sacred to the gpd 4 and. once a year, comes 
nis great faft, at the November full-moon.* The November fair is 
attended by 10,000 to 12,000 visitors. A large number of these, 
perhaps about a thousand, are people from Bombay chiefly holiday 
makers. Most of the re.->fc belong to the villages"rou^<\ the Kolis 
and Malis, that is Ranchkalshis and Chavkalshis, being the most 
numerous and most devout worshippers. A pilgrim should "bathe 
fai the Ram pool about 150 yards south of the temple, then in 
the Vishnu pool alxjut 300 yards to tlic north, then in the main 

g >nd or Shiv pool, and perhaps in the Bliim pool to the south-west. 

e should then make hi.* offering to the god. It is a pretty fair 
with crowds of gaily clad visitors. Iy the afternoon three gods come 
hr palanquins to pay their respect to Kankeshvar; Ganpati from 
Avis about four miles to the noyth-west; Bliairav £rom Shiroli about 
two miles to the north; and Devi from Jhirdd about two miles to 
the wfcst. There is also ±he long pole of Phup&devi from Revas about 
four miles to the north. Each of these are escorted hy a band of about 


d *.$$1414aily dole ia 1 aher of rice, £ a her of pulse, a rupee weight of clarified butter, 
weight of hemp or yrinjk to those who smoke ydnja, chillies and 
Wltynio, two u&tive pice weight of salt, and the same quantity of tobacco. 

41 
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five and twenty villabors. When the gods have paid their respects to 
Kankedhvar, Kankeshvar’s crowji is brought cflit and placed in a 
palanquin. Then a procession is formed and the palanquins are earned 
round the outside of the pond, with crowds of men hare to the waist 
and their hair streaming dovyn their hacks, dancing and scouting in 
front of tlip palanquins, each with a cane in his hand which they 
clash together as an accompaniment to their singing. Oil the day 
of the great fair a large bfuss oiljar is pilled up hy the Ouravs and 
set on the top pinnacle of the spire and a light burnt in it. It 
rcnufciiisjon^llie top of the*spice till the Malmxhiyrritra in February- 
March when it is "ta^en down. .On the M abash ivrAtra a largely 
attended fair is livid, and it ’hand of* the professional singers called 
Mardases are employ ed to sing Lltcpr.rises of Shiv. The entertainment 
costs from 120 to £30 (Its. 200- Rs.300). 


To the nortli-west ol* the main temple, is the. shrine of lhimeshvar. 
It is a building of plain dressed masonry about twelve feet square, 
repaired wjth mortar, I nit apparently as <rfd As the temple. To the east 
is a porch about six feet six inches square 1 supported on two pillars 
with deep eaves. ( )il each side, of the shrine door are carved pilasters 
and in the centre of tin* lintel is a small (lanpati. The walls of the 
shrine are plain both outside and inside. Tne. porch ceiling is Hat, 
hut the sh , im* ceiling rises in a cross-cornered dome to a central 
stop**. In the centre of the paved Moor of ihe shrine is a ling in a 
ling-vds*. r flie outer roofs of the porch and of the shrine arc of 
large blocks of dressed stone. They rise in three tiers of steps 
with stone horns or knobs in the corners and in the centre of each 
tier. The ornament in the centre of the dome roof is an dvla • 
berry, or round flattened eraJ^-apple, with a water pot on the top 
and a stopper in its mouth, probably representing a cocoa nut. 

To the east, of Rameshvar s shrine, from the north hank of the 
pond, rises a flight of ten steps. The small tiled building on the 
left is a rest-house. Belli ud it. the modern square building with a 
domed roof, entered hy live steps, and with a standing image of the 
deity inside, is the temple of bakshmi-Narstyan. behind are some 
thatched brahman huts. The larger tiled building on the right 
(about -Hi' X *W # and 12'high), in the modern dwelling-house style, 
is (lanpati’* temple.. The three figures in the east wall, facing the 
door, are, (Sanpati in tin* centre. Siddhion (lanpati s right, and Riddhi 
on his left. Opposite the temple door is a small shrine with* an , 
ala 1 taster image, of Oanpati’s rat. Tin* temple has been lately built 
by the tnira or worshipper, a burly long-bearded Karhada Brahman, 
with finger nails about two inches long. North of Uanpati’s temple 
is a domed shrine of bhairav a.id a Brahman dwelling beyond. 

The small domed shrine at the north-east of the lake is dedicated: 
to Mankcshvar. It is on a plinth about twelve feet square and is 
entered by three steps. The walls are plain and the dome cight- 
sidul, with a round pot-like top, and pillars at the corners of the roof. 
In front is a small old bull and a female figure. Inside is a ling and 


u Gan pat i in a niche opposite the do*.-. 

At the south-east corner of the pond, closely like the RAmeshvar 
shrine in the north-west corner, is «i little old shrine with plain 
walls measuring about 7' 9" by O' 10". It is dedicated to Kundesnvar 
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or Brahmeshvar, and has a porch five feet square. In front of the 
porch are a pair of* old carved pijlars. There arc pld stones in 
the roof both of the porch and of the shrine wlych rise in tiers 
with knobs or points in the oentre and at the corners of each tier. 
Oil the tqp of the dome is a rounded apple-like avia on which 
stands a water-pot with a cocoanut stopper. . An 'inscription states 
that the shrine was repaired in Shale 1773, that is in A.T). 1851. The 
large two-storied building pn the sputlu bapk of the pond is a rest- 
house. * . * 

From the north bank of the pond, tlib paved .way leads J>ct .veen 
Ganpati’s and Lakshini-Narayap’s temple; aiid.heyond the Brahmaft 
dwellings and the trees, across a bush-covered hill top, wbh beautiful 
views of the sea and of the harbour ami islftmT of Bonfbay. The. • 
pavement leads about three hundred }’ards down n gentle slope to 
a small stone-lined cistern filled from a spring whb;;e water passes 
through a stone cow’s mouth*. In front of the cistern is an open 
pavement with broad stoiTe benches at* the sides.. This Vishnu’s 
pool or Vishnu TirVi, the second of the four pools in which the 
pilgrim should hathe before, he presents himself to the god. 

From-the high ground above the pool is a fine sea view, west over 

Underi and Kluinderf, and north, beyond the beacon-tower of 

Miindva, across the brood Bombay harbour witli its fleets'of white- 

•/ 

sailed fishing and coasting eralt. To the right rise the forest of iflnsts 
and the high white houses <»f ea>t“vn Bombay. To llie west 
stretches the long daw-like line of the Col Alia rocks, «md behind 
Colaba, Back Bay, the green of Malabdr 11 if), and the encircling sea. 

Ka'ngori, pr Mangalgad Fort, is ill the Maliud sub-division 
about cleveiPmilcs east by south from Maluidtown. The fort is built 

t/ 

on the top of a stoop and treeless spur of the Snhyadris, 24*57 feet high, 
and is readied by a narrow and rugged path about two miles Jong. 
The fort is 1485 feet from east to west and 2(> 4 from north to south. 
The buildings are mostly ruined, thegjfteWoy is out of repair, and of 
the rampart only a part remains. Within the rampart is a ruined 
temple and a rock-cut cistern, but no building of any size or interest. 
K&ngori was one of seven forts captured by Khivttji in I (MS. 1 * It 
was thtf place of confinement of Chitursing the brother of the K&ja of 
Sdtdra, from 1812 till bis death in ISIS.- In 1817 Cornets Hunter 
a&d Morrison, two English officers on the Madras establishment, on 
their way from Haidarabad to Poona with a small escort were caught 
at Uruli twenty miles east of Poona, and imprisoned in this fort, 
where they were very harsfdy treated. Some time alter, by Goklda’s 
orders, they were removed to Vasota in Satara, and, on the reduction 
of that fort in April 1817, they wereVestored to freedom. 3 In ISIS 
Kdngori was taken by Colonel Brother, after the fall of Ray gad. 4 


1 Grant Duff's MarStlidn, (ill. • 

* Grant Duffs Mar&fchtU, 032. An insurrection was for several years maintailied in 
Cbituraing’s favour, ami Praubitgad anfi 4>tbur I oris taken. Ditto. 

* PendhAri and MarAtlia Wars, 122,*129, 209; Grunt Dull, (»7S. KAngori its at 
that time called ‘ Gokhala’s fort of KAugeri.’ 

4 MarAhha and PendhAri Wars, 300. oee Appendix. 
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Kaula Fort, ill the village land of Panuachi,. fifteen miles 

north - (itts t of Mahild, stands on a precipitous *bck, 2124 feet High, 
terminating a short spur, which'runs in a northerly direction frorti 
the main line of the Sahyadris. The £oad from Mahad to the town 
of Bhor in ttatara, by tlie Varatfdha pass, which winds ug this spur 
on an easy gradient, is ode of the main lines o£ communication 
between tile Deccan and the Konkan. 

Khanda'la village i\\ ALibiig, on the Jeft at the foot of the K&rli 
pass, has a shin of^trap about O' (j" k 2' ft" with a sun and moon at the 
top an'd a \tater-pot between .them. There has .been an inscription, 
l>ut it is worn away. . 

Khanderi, 1 north latitude' IS’ 42' 8" and east longitude 72° 48' 

17", is a si full I islairtl ifear tin* entrance of the Bombay harbour, 
eleven miles south «of Bombay and six north-west of Alib&g. 
Jt Jies two and a lnilf miles from the Kola ha mainland and one and 
a half mih's from its sister island oj* Ihideri. From TJndori it is 
separated by a channel which tan Iks list'd olily by small coasters. The 
island, which .is a mile and a half long by half a mile broad, is 
larger and considerably higher than Ihideri, rising to the light¬ 
house cliff on the. south. In former times the walls and fortifica¬ 
tions were more regular and hotter adapted for defence than 
those of linden.- The soundings near Klmndcri ait' very irregular, 
an«l^>n the oil-side a vessel may pass within a quarter mile of the 
shore fiwfour fathoms half tide. To the north-east, of the island, off 
when* the boats lie, is a reef dry nt half tide. It is about 500 

f 0 a 

yards from the island, so that there is a good harbour between. The 
•whole space, from this reef to Ihideri is foul ground and impassable* 
to boats of any size. The light-house, which was builtTin#l 807, stands 
on the highest part of the isfand. It is an octagonal masonry tower 
seventy-five feet high on the centre of a flat-roofed bouse, the centre 
of the lantern being Hi I feet above the 1 level of the sea. The light 
is a car.adioptric of order one., It is a single fixed white light which 
is visible in clear wyathn- from a distance of twenty miles, and has 
an arc of illumination of 225 degrees. A red ray is shown from this 
light which covers the dangers lying seaward of Alibagand Cheul, 
as also the Cheiii Kadu rock on which there is now a beacon, The 
ray is \isjble from seaward between the bearings of north and 
N. N/‘\Y. i \V. A 200-feet high flagstaff stands north-east of the 
light, tower. ■ 

About fifty yards north of the Khanderi (}uay is a small tile 
roofed wooden temple with a great boulder in it which is worshipped 
as Vetiil. Near the landing is a Musiflinan-tomb of Daud Pir. 
Fishermen passing near the island make offerings both to Vet&l and 
Daud Pir as they are believed to rule the waves which in northerly 
gales are very steep and angry in the neighbourhood of Khanderi. 

Khanderi is described by the Portuguese Viceroy, Domi Jofto 
da Castro, in 1538, as a large island two Teagues,.north of Chaul, 
specially known as the Island of Chaul! It was about a falcon 




1 Khanderi is written Kuuilra, Cundry, aiyl Kenery; so Underi is written Undra, 
Ondara, and Henery. 3 Orme’s Historical Fragments, 79..Seo Appendix. 
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shot long and an arquebus shot broad. It consisted of two Ipgli 
hiUr , about the some size and shape, one facing north the otbeT 
facingsouth. "Between was a great wide .opening so.that from the 
sea side it seemed to he in two parts. It was full of rocks and 
yielded plenty of fuel. On *the qprth-cast, at the end of a wide¬ 
necked opening, was a sandy beach \vifch a landing sheltered from 
all winds. The island protected it on the, sea side froip the north¬ 
west to the south-east, and all the rest was open only to land breezes 
which could cause no tempest. Near* tli£ shore was a well with 
V ery good water. Close to the north., and on f>ne*side of the hill, 
Dom Joilo found a«rock with a hollow ji4.he middle wfiicji V/oatly 
disturbed bis compass, apparently a ham l or .pocket compass. Thu 
compass was slightly affected on a split rock dose by and not at 
all affected on other rocks. The rock that disturbed 4he compass 
was not magnetic as it did not draw iron. 1 # 


The next notice that lias been traced*of Khanjeri is by Pryor 
ill 1674, who mentions HnfWuvy and Cunarey to the south oi the 
Bombay harbour. 2 * . At fhe* end of August 167ft Sbiviijj, whom no 
advantage escaped, sent 300 soldiers and as many labourers, with 
arms and materials, to Khanderi, and immediately began to raise 
breastr-works at the landing places. The island bail never before' 
been inhabited, and its only produce was fuel, which had formerly 
been sent to Bombay. When they heard of Shivaitfs works on 

« t# e 

KhAndori, the English claim'd it as part of Bombay auj the 
Portuguese as an old settlement. Bomba v had at the time n*> gal li vats 
or fast sailing boats, so the English fitted lip some grading craft 
or tih'ibars, and manned them with forty Europeans. They ordered 
Shivflji’s officer to give up the island, but he refused. Rough weather 
drove theft* iTack to Bombay, and, op their return on the Jfith of 
September, a Lieutenant in a drunken fit attempted to force a landing, 
but was killed with the loss of his boat and crew. The Maratha boats 
were much handier and quicker than the English, and at night 
managed j)o pass ini n to the islaiwl. . Meanwhile news came, that 
Daulatkhdn, Shivaji’s admiral, was bringing bis Meet from (Jlicul. The 
British fleet was accordingly increased to eight shijis, with Keigwin, 
the commander of the garrison, and 200 Europeans.* On the eighteenth 
of Octolxur the Maratha licet bore down from Alil>ag,.i. id, getting to 
KMnderi before the English were ready, took one of the^rabs and ]mt 
the rest to flight. The Revenge though left alone, by the bravery of 
Winchin her captain and of KAgwin the commander of the troops, 
sank five of the M*aratha boats, and drove off the whole fleet of fifty 
sail, chasing them to shoal water at the. mouth of the Nagothna 
river. Still the English wore not able to prevent the Mar at has 
strengthening tlTeir forces on Kh«r*lcri. The boats kflpt passing 
at night, cannon were mounted on the island, and a man in one of the 
English ships was jvounded.. On the tenth of November the Sidi, as 
Moghaladmiral, joined the English with a strong fleet. 4 He proposed 
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1 Primeiro Rotciro da Costa da India, 57-58. 2 New Account, (50. 

8 The Revenge as admiral, t Waft two-maatoc grabs, three armed trading boats 

thibars, and two mrchv&* a stronger kind of trading boat. 

4 The fleet consisted of two large three-masted Frigates, fifteen stout gallivats , in 
which besides laecars there were 7(ft excellent soldiers. 
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that he should assault the island if the English covered the landings 
But Keigwin, the English commander, found tljhtthf! Sidi did not 
mean to'give up the island if lie took it, and, judging that the Sidi was 
likely to prove a more dangerous neighbour than Shivaji, held aloof. 
Fighting went on till the end of December hut to no purpose. 1 The 
Sidi continued to fatter Kbamieri till the ninth of.Jamfary, and 
then suddenly fortified Umleri. Daulatklidn, Shivdji’f* admiral, tried 
to stop this, bringing guns on the mainland opposite. But on the 
27th of January he was dufe.i£ted« syid severely wounded, his small 
open boats not being able to stand against the Sidis stronger and, 
larger, vessels . 2 Fuf sevefal years after this there were constant 
struggles between the; Sidi and thd M/xrathas for the possession of 
these islands.’* 1 n 1698 Khaff f\hau mentions ‘Kalaba and Ganelin* as 
the strongest'of SliivaliVnewly built forts on the .seashore, 4 In 1695 
(leinel 1 i Oarericalls!]lem Underi 11 and (Ja/iderin,two forts on the island 
and eontiiie'iitjarvflv with sOme dwellings of Shivajis who was at war , 
willi tlie Great Moghal and consequently in action against the Si(]i. 5 
About 1706, Mr. Strutt, Depiity-Govorrtor* of IJombay, described 
Khanderi as strongly fortilied by Angria and covered with houses. 0 
Khanderi was one of the ten forts, and sixteen fortilied places of less 
•strength, which, in 1718, Kanhnji Angria obtained on siding with 
tthfi.hu and renouncing Sambhnji. 7 Tn ()c.tober T718the English tried 
to take Klnir.deri and failed. s This failure is said to have been due 
to tin;'treachery of one Kama Kuiimti who held a coniidontial post 
under Gbvernor Boone. 0 There seem to have been other traitors 
than Rama KyinAti, if Alexander 11 ami 1 ton’s (1690-1720) account is 
correct, that Khanderi would certainly have been taken in 1719 had 
not a Portuguese captain, who lay on one quarter of it with some war 
vessels to hinder relief coming to it, betrayed his trust, and let some 
boats pass in the night with provisions and ammunition which the 
island greatly needed. 10 About 1740 it was settled between the 
English and the Sidi that, if Khanderi was taken, it should be 
•delivered with all its guns.and stores to the English. 11 , In 1750 
Grose notices Khanderi afid Underi as having once been in the 


c 

1 Orine’s Historian! Fragments, 79-S4. * 

- Ornw s Historical Fragments, 8S ; Bruce’s Annals, 11. 442; Low’s Indian Navy, I. 
66-68. Tn 'Jus engagement Danlatkhan lost four grabs and four smaller vessels, while, 
besides those taken prisoners, 500 of his men w;;rc killed and wounded. The Sid* 
lost no vessels, and had only ton liiou killed. a Nairne’s Konkan, 73. 

4 Flliot and Dows on’s History, VII. 290,355. ® Churchill’! Voyages, IV. 200. 

B Low's Indian Navy, J. 92. 7 Grant Puli', 193. 

H Bombay Quarterly Review, 111.57. The first clay (/ attack a continual fire was 
kept up oil both sides from lour in the morning till eight at nighj ; but the English 
* were shortliamled. (See above p. 147). *Tl*iy landed next morning taid attempted to 
carry tin 1 strong fortifications by storm, but were driven back with considerable loss. 
Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 98. 

“ Kflnia wrote to Kiinlr)ji ‘ Our general here has resolved in houucil to attack 
and take the fort of Cumlry, and thus it is agrood to environ the said fort the 
17th day of October, and the armada, powder, and ball, and all other necessaries 
. for war are ready- *1 therefore write your honour that ypu may have the Baid fort ' 
well furnished.’ Rama was brought to trial on 24th March 1720 o;i this and other 
charges of treachery, and being convicted, was co.wdeinncd to hfe-long imprisonment 
and confiscation of all his property. Low’s Indian Navy, I. 98-99 ; Jpombay Quarterly 
Review, III. 5T. 

10 New Account, I- 243. 11 Lowta Indian Navy, I, 106. 
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hands of Angria and the Sidis but long takcji ffom them. In the 
possession of an enemy, they would be disadvantageous to the 
English. Probably, he adds, they *vill fall fo the Mar&tbas who have 
lately swallowed up the Ajholo neighbourhood. 1 The cession of 
Kh&ndcri to the English was proposed in 1755.“ It was not actually 
ceded until 1775 under the terms of the treaty of Surat,' 1 and 
shortly after was taken back under the treaty of Purahdluir. 1 In 
1787 Khrindcri is noticed as being ip the possession of Rdglioji 
Angria. 5 * 7 In 1799 Lieutenant Waves w&s ordered*to proceed to 
Kh&nderi, which is described as strongly fortified aryl mounting 
200 pieces of cannon,.to demand restitution of some merchant v essels 
and property carried on shore. Hayes tflok his fourteen-gun 
schooner the Alert close to the enemy’s gatev ay on tin north-east 
of the island, landed with pjirt of his-crew, brought off the vessels' 
and property, and caused Angria to pay 5(JU pyr cent. upon the 
deficient cargo. 0 About this time, Kluiiideri was captured „ by 
SakuvarMi the wife o{ Jaysing Ajigria, but it was soon after 
treacherously taken from her by the commands of Sindias forces 
who promised to set her husband free if she ga\e up the fort. The 
fort was given up, but Jaysing was killed and Sakuvavbjii put in 

E rison.* In 1800 (fitlj May) Kliamlcri pirates are noticed as seizing 
oats and as stating that they came from their mistress at Klianderi 
who was sending letters to Lohogad.* 1 In 1813 Manaii Angria 
handed Klntnderi to the Peslivva hi return for support give ii^agtiinst 
B&hur&v. It seems to have* passed to the British, in 1818/with the 
Thana district as part of the. Peshwas territory. • • 

Kihim, fifteen miles south of Bombay ?md live north of Alibag, 
is a large pillage in the Alibag sub-division, with, in 1881, a popula¬ 
tion of 135/. It is a large scattered tillage nearly surrounded with 
a wood which is thick enough to cut olf the sea breeze. Tlu ve is a 
European residence in Kihim the property of Mr. K. 1). Parker, the 
superintendent of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation . 
Company.* At Navgaon village, two nifleti south of Kihim, are two 
large graves the one to the north said to lie of male And the one to 
the south of female Beni-Israels who are said to lmve been 
shipwrecked when tluy first arrived on the Alibag About 150 
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1 Grose’s Voyage, 1. 50. - Aiteliison’s Treaties, V. I(*. 

•Aitcliison’a Treaties, V. 23. • 4 Aitehison’s Treaties, V. 33. 

8 Low’s Indian Navy, 1. 190. Lieut. Mcl’lurr who surveyed the island at this 

time, found it roughly about 000 yards in circumference, surrounded by a bad wall 
very irregularly divided by towers, covered at the top with coeor.mil tree leaves 
but no embrazures or ayytbing*liko a gun well mounted, lie found the whole island 
covered with houses, ftnd Kaghoji behaving veyy civilly to any* Englisls vessel that 
Went nigh. The soundings about Kli&nderi were very irregular. On the oQ side 

a vessel could go within a quarter mile of the whore in four hithmus at half tide ; 
off where boats lay,. to the north-lufcst of the island, was knoll ilry at half tide. 
It lay about 500 yards from the island forming a good harbour between. Kaghoji he 
c*llB/»an arrant pirate, who will make freu wir.h any vessel he cm manage, except 
the English to whom he was" friendly only through fear, lie had rue^hip, one snow, 
three ketches, ana a number*of armed gallivata. Thu top sail vessels mounted 
from ten to fourteen*guns, and the gallivats were armed with lances, bows, and arrows, 
each carrying from eighty to a hflntlred men whose only business was boarding, 
Loeut. McClucr’H Description of "the Coasts of India 1791, hi Mooje’a Littles 

Detachment, 8, 9. „ 0 Low’s Indian Navy* 1.293. 

7 Mr Doughs’ Book of Bombay, Kftnlioji Angria, 8 MSS. Diaries for 1800. 
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Chapter XIV. paces from the two'monndft arc about 500 separate graves eai$ teh* 
*Uc6B oflntereit ^ ,c ^ ori S Black and White IJeni-Israels of the neighbourhood. 1 ,^, 

Korlai. Korle or Korlai lies opposite Revdanda, at the west point of the 1 

left or south bank of the Italia crock. It is almost an island, a narrow* ’ 1 
rocky ridge ab<>ut o ‘K)0 feet high which stretches north-Vest half * 
across the invcr. Inside of the ridge, hid in a grove of cocoa-palms, ' 
with a well-kept church on the rising ground behind, lies the large* 
Christian village of Korle. J'Voin ,the« top of Korle hill, which is 
271 high, tp the level of the beach in the extreme north, the ; 
crest of ctlie ridge is hanked by walls, and the defences ate * 
strengthened by an outwork on the rocks just above sea level, and ~ 
by Jbhrec. cross walls and towers between the outwork on the sea 'i 
and the main fortifications on the top of the hill. Mr. Nairn© ' r 
considered it the most interesting Portuguese fortilication in British ’ 
K on kail. 2 . 

During the sixteenth century this point, was known to Europeans ' 
as Cheul Rt.jk,‘7 /Morro ric ClumV It was the scene of several severe 
struggles between the Portuguese and the Musalmans. In 1521,when 1 
the Ahmadnagar king allowed them to build a fort at Cheul, the 
Portuguese raised a bulwark on tin* other side of the river, probably 
on ilii' flat space at the north foot of the Korle ridge. 3 This redoubt ’ 
was attacked by the (Jainbay fleet, which was then at the river 
moiitil. But the Korle garrison was strengthened from Cheul 
and drove oil*the (Jujaratis with heavy loss.* J 11 1557, apparently 
taking advantage of the disturbances that followed the death of 
Burhiin Niziim (1508- I5;VJ) of Ahiuadmigar, the Portuguese asked 
for the cession of Korle. The Ahmadnagar king refused, and, 
sending some of his best engineers, ordered the place to lie strongly 
fortilied. The. Portuguese resisted, ami, alter some fighting, it was 
settled that the hill should remain unfortified/ 1 * * * The Portuguese 
redoubt seems to have been dismantled, but, according to Portuguese 
accounts, one sign of their possession remained, a small wooden' ■ 
cross at the extreme pbint, which neither Musalman swords could ' 
cut nor Musalimin elephants drag away. 


In 1504/ Burikin Nizam II. (1500-1594), who was then at war^with 

the Portuguese, built a fort ‘a wonder of strength and completeness * 

on the korle.ridge, and from it did much in jury to the Revdanda walls. 

On the fourth of September (1504) the ! Portuguese, strongly reinforced 

from Bassein and Siilsette. determined to annoy the Musalindns 

■/ 

by destroying the Korle market. Abranelies, the Captain of Cheul, 
with 1500 Portuguese and as many trusty natives, crossing in 


1 Mr. K. Courtenay, C ; 8. 8 Xai rue’s Konkan, 61. 

3 Faria y Souza in Kerr's Voyages, VI. 191-102; (Jemelli Careri (Churchill, IV. 200) 

says that Nizzaiuoluc (Niz&m L’ 1 Mulk) allowed the Portuguese to build the fofffc on 
condition that they should bring him over 300 horses at reasonable rates out of Persia 
or Arabia, because of the scarcity of them there was in' India, to'"serve him in his ‘ 
wars against Hidalcan lAdilklhln). • 

4 Da Cunha’a Chaul, 35. B Da CuftHhh Chaul, 4 >-47. 

8 Pcrishta gives 1692, the Portuguese 1594. Tile Portuguese say the two nations 

were at peace, but the Viceroy seems to have given some ground for quarrel. Nuntt 

iu Imb Ant. 111. 181 ; Da Cunha’s Chaul, 59. " 
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small boats, landed on the Korle shore, and rf after a sharp fight, 
ditovt the Musalmdif* before them and chased tliem to the outer 
gate. This gate was blocked by a dead elephant, and*the garrison, 
railing to shut it, the Portuguese forced their Way through and 
entered the fort. Enraged a£ the death of Antonio, a Franciscan 
father who had led them with a crucifix fastened* to a lance, the 
Porfcug uese rushed forward and forced their way through the 
second gate, which the garrison were unahlc to shut as the passage 
was blocked by a dead hor£b. Afieh a fierce resistance the Musal- 
nULn. general Fateh Khan was taken prisoner.*' The # Tower of 
Resistance still held out, but with the h.;lp of sealing ladders was 
captured after a deadfy struggle. "Fat^h Khstn. convinced of the 
power of the Portuguese God, became a Christian, arid ‘lying of his 
wounds was buried at Chcul with great pomp. IIis wife and 
daughter were taken in the Castle of liesistttin.o. # The .wife was 
ransomed, and the daughter becoming a (Christian was sent to (Vja 
and afterwards to List ton. 1 The trophies of the day were, besides 
the riches of the lyarket, much ammunition, many liorsi*, fiv<» ele¬ 
phants, seventy-seven pieces of artillery, and a store of small arms. 
The Portuguese loss was twenty-one killed and about fifty wounded; 
the Musalman loss was about 1000 killed.* 2 As the Portuguese had 
not men enough to guard the works, they wen* destroyed. Only 
the Castle of liesistance, on the. hill top and the battery on the 
water’s edge, at the north point, \v»»re kept, and furnished with $ squall 
garrison. , ' , 
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Before its destruction by the Portuguese, Korle is iToscribell by 
Do Couto (HJ02) as a great fortress as "strong as any in* the, 
world. 4 On thy inland side, where alone it was open to a land attack, 
/rom the sea*to the river it was prote<*te.d by a ditch crossed by a 
wooden drawbridge. Within the ditch was a high strong wall 
relieved by two great bastions, with a bronze lion between tliem 
bearing the words ‘None passes me but fights.’ Within the wall, 
about halfway up the hill side, nui & second hastioned line of 
walls, and, on the hill top, rose a great strong tower the Castle of 
Resistance. From the highest point of tlu; castle looked down a 
bronze eagle with outstretched wings and the motto * Mono passes 
me but flies.’ • On. the north point within the outf*r wall was 
another great bastion. Inside the walls were some goofl houses, a 
deeg cistern of dressed stone, qjid several magazines. The whole 
was defended by seventy great guns, and had a garrison of 8000 
horse and foot, among them many noble Moors, quartered outside 
the walls in rich gay tents. Close to the cam]) was a market with 
7000 people, all engaged in trade with great store of stuffs* money, 
and merchandise. * * 


1 Naiane in Indian Antiquary, III. 182. • 

* According to Ferishta (Brings, III. 286) 12,000 Musnlmdns were killed. The very 
small Portuguese los#is partly explained by their custom of recording no deaths but 
those of Europeans. • 

8 8ee inscription below. Thevenot*(n5(i6, Voyages, V. 248) speaks of the harbonr 
being defended by a stsong citadel on*the top of a h. 11 called Morro de Ciaul. 

4 Jhit account is from a translation of Do Couto (Decade II. Cap. 30) published by 
Mr.Nairn e, C.^, in the Indian Antiquary, III, 181. 

n 663—42 • 
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The Portuguese do not seem to have allowed the fortress ,tp 
remain^ long dismantled. In 1623 Della Vall^described the Ghpiiji 
rock as, on the right, 'crowned. by a Musalman fort, which the. 
Portuguese had greatly strengthened. Formerly, he adds, the Niz&ft 
Slulh had fortified Korlai fort atid another hill a little inland, and 
greatly annoyed Portuguese Ghoul, preventing ships from entering tfri| 
river. 1 In*1634, Antonio Eocarro, the successor of Diogo do Couto a» 
king’s chronicler, described the Morro or Hill of Ghoul as lying; 
on the right hand on entering tin* Client- river. The hill was abofy$ 
720 feet (180 hrafsscs) high. 2 To the west and north lay the sea, wf 
the east the river, and ta the south the mainland. On the south* 
west, and east the sides were very steep ; the hill could be climbed' 
only from the. north. At the north point, on the level of the sea^ 
was an outwork or cuiras called Santa Grace or Holy Gross. 1^ 
laid side walls nine feet or twelve '/minis high, a watch-house ai|d 
ammunition tower, and it had room for ten pieces of artillery. In 
J(>34 there were live pieces in the Santa Orueo redoubt, a colubrina 
or calverine of gun-metal able to throw an irori, hall of fifty pounds* 
a half colubrina of gun-metal able to throw a sixteen-pound iron 
hall, a half camel of gun-metal, and an iron sakre able to throw an 
eight-pound iron hall. Oi the fifth pireo no details are given. The 
outwork was manned bv twenty soldiers and two bombardiers. 

•/ t • 

From the Santa Cruee outwork the hill rose southward, as if by 
a dumber of steps, the crest of the ridge being flanked by wallffc 
About r>()0 paces from the Santa Cruce was a wuitch-tower ou 
cavaleiro, about fifteen feet (id>out twenty //alms) high, w T ith a 
teiT.me-roof suitable for musketeers. If arjned with heavy guns this 
tower would command Santa Cruce; hut the only giui was a falcon, 
which threw a shot of about four pounds. From this bastion the, 
flanking walls about thirty feet (forty /minis) apart, led up the hil} 
SUO paces to the towers of Sam Thiago and Sam Francisco Xavier) 
terrace-roofed bastions, one over the sea face the other over the rivex 
face. Each had a falcon an«i room enough to w’ork heavy artillery* 
Above these? tow r ers the hill rose, still between flanking walls, to 
another cross w all with a tow r er of Sain Philippe and Sam Thiago^ 
Inside, of this defence, by steps and sharp ascents, the ridge rose to 
tin? hill top which was from twenty-five to thirty paces broad an9 
about 300 ]>acc‘slong. Tlie top of the hill w r as surrounded by a wall^ 
from eight to fifteen feet (ten to twenty palms) high, according to the 
nature of the ground. To the south the w^all w r as closed by *twe 
acute triangles, called Scissors in military phrase, and commonly 
know n as Hares Ears. The inside height of the wall varied, fro?ty 
three fc 't four inches to live feet (four to six palms). The oqly 
guns on tlie hill top wore three falcons,* because the hill sides war® 
so steep that, to reach the foot of the wall w r as a work of great 
difficulty. The chief defence was a 'number of stones ready to be 
hurled from the wall, and so numerous that, if they wsjre set. 
rolling, nothing could remain unhurt to the very end of the s^a 


1 Viaggi <li Pietro Della Vallo, Vcuice 16(17, part III, 133* 1^6. 

- Even taking the bras™ 1 as a yard, not a fathom, the height is exoeutve. 
kiul steep Korlai ridge looks higher than it ltolly is (271). 
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wadi. On the hill top were some houses clogc £o the wall. .One Chapter 
with a veranda was the captain’s house, a second was an ammunition pi 
and food store, and a third was the*magazine for the city of Oheul. * ir 
In the fort was a rain wat^r cistern sufficient for the use of the 
garrison. There wag also a church whose chapel had stone walls 
and a tiled roo + ‘, but whose body had an inner rOof of palm leaf 
matting and an outer roof of thatch. Every Sunday ami holyday 
a priest came to the chapel to say mags, l>cing paid 15 annas (5 
tarines) for each visit. ATo.it vriEh a captain arid six sailors was 
kept to run between Korlai and Ghoul. # Tl,ie hire of the* boat was 
Rs. If (Xorapliins 8) lnontli. Eqcli of the men*was paid *15 avx. m 
(5 larincs) a month ami a man* of rice* -and £1** captain got twice 
as much as the men. The Mono garrison jmjuded a .captain, *a 
constable and fifty men. Tlicjcost of tlie fort garrison was Its. 2150 
(Xeraphins 8426) a year, and Us. 050 (Xorapliins *1518) more for 
powder and guns, repairs, and masses. The fort was <rf great value to 
the Portuguese as it comnyimjed the mouth of the river, ami as, in 
the hands of an enemy, it might greatly annoy Ghoul. •Moreover, 
it was a place in which on an emergency the people of*Cheul might 
take shelter. 1 In 1728, the Mono or Korlai Fort is described as an 
admirable piece, protected on both sides, from the top to the sea, by 
admirable breastworks with seven bastions and oiie wi^tch-towcr. 

The fort was garrisoned by 180 soldiers ami a constable and two 
artillerymen from Ghoul. There w*\re thirty-two to twontsy-lbur 
pounder cannon, live of which were damaged and one useless. 2 

The fort is 2828 feet long, and its average breadth is eightv-niiie 
feet. The enclosing wall is ;V 8" high and* is loopholed into* 805* 
battlements foi»musketry. It is entered by eleven gates, of which 
fouV are outer ami seven arc inner. Except tin‘ outer wall on the 
eastern slope, the fort is in good repair. At the north point, 
within pistol-shot of the chief channel, is the water battery mimed 
Santa Cruz. Inside of the walls is a Jpvel space, from which the 
hill rises geittly, the slope being divided inti* thi?»c enclosures by two 
lines of bastioned fortifications that cross from wall to wall. The 
top of the hill is bastioned and surrounded by a parapet. It has 
a large rain-water cistern with three mouths, each one **•>ofc wide, 
and the ruins of the magazine and the chapel whiclj is now a 
roofless cattle-pen. Each of the seven bastions bears the luAnc of 
a saint, those of Sam Thiago, Sam Francisco Xavier, Sam Pedro, 

"Sam Ignacio, and Islam Philippe may still be read. There are 
three Portuguese inscriptions. One, over a doorway in the centre 
tod highest part of the fort, runs: 

TThi* castle was coiufnanded to be built ixthe Viceroy of India D. Fclippe 
maacarenhaa in November of the year 104e t i’ernao Miranda Henr.quos being 


Description. 


■■ 1 O'CJpron de TiB. IV. 3-5. The details ot the coat were : a cap 
jthe king and paid reta 60,000f that is Xb. 200 or Rs. 12l5; a constable of the fort on 
ttii 50,000, that is JCs. 116 or $b. 72. Of the garrison of fifty men, forty got pay at 
Ifce rate of Xb. 10 (Bs..6&) undone tav<j<t (ans. 2^) a iparter with food worth 8 Wines 
or Rs- 1J a month ; that is a total cocttof Xb. 2772 or Ks. 1780. The ten other men 
got ferine* 8 a mouth e§ch or Xb. 288*>r Rs. 18G a year. The original amounts in rt in, 
■gr iw g t and Xeraphins have beeu turned into rupees on the basis of1000 m*==Rs. 2-2-4, 
1 ferine=3 as., and 1 Xeraphin— 10 as.Hjx. Compare 0 Chron. de Tie, IV. 5.. 

* 0 Chron. dS Tis. 1. 35, 59. 
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Captain of Chaul, and was finished in May 1080, Christovao d Abren d* AuvedO 
being Captain of thiB fort. 1 • 

Over the inscription, ,surmounted hy a cross, is a coat of arms with a 
shield, the Portuguese stars (quin at*) in the centre, and seven castles 
round. The other inscriptions, one ovdr the chief entrance, the other 
over an altar in Jhe chapel, «are worn and unreadable. * 

Of Mar&tha rule (1739-1SIS), the only trace is the change into 
Marathi of the names of the bastions, and some small dismantled 
shrines.- Th§. few remaining gains are * every year smeared with 
redlead and worshipped by the Hindu people of Korle. 

„ There are two tillages below the fort, a Hindu village chiefly of 
Kolis, and a Portuguese or Native Christian settlement, the only one 
iif the Kohiha district.. Behind the village is the church of Nossa 
Senhora de Carmel half roofed for modern worship. It is under the 
Vicar General of the Nor.th and has an allowance of £2 18a. (Rs. 29) 
a month, .£ I ISx. (Rs. 19) for keep find £1 (Rs. 10) for the vicar’s 
salary. Lot into the vicarage wall is a, stone lion in relief. It is 
said to lytfvt* )>cen p brought from the fort and may perhaps be the 
lion mentioned in Do Couto’s account. 1 * 


Kudu, is a small village of 443 people, thirteen miles north-west 
of Miingaon, and about two miles east of the north-east arm of the 
Knjpuri cFcck. 4 It is remarkable for a group of twonty-six Buddhist 
cav/w and eleven eislerns, from 150 to 200 feet above soa lovel, cut in 
the side-of a hill which is about 250 feet high. The caves face south¬ 
west and are all within 200 yards, in two lines, eaves I-XV below 
and caves A V1 -XXVJ about fort}” feet higher. Tho eaves command 
• a beautiful view. In front is tho Raj pur i creek, like a mountain a 
lake some five miles wide, shut in by hills from '200,to 600 feet 
high, its centre adorned by a rocky islet. From the hill top may 
be seen the forts of Tale to tho east and of Ghosala to the north. 

The caves are plain, cave V1 being the only one with sculptures. 
The rest are much alike except in size. Five of them, onp unfinished, 
are chuitt/a * or temple-caves containing the.* sacred relic-shrine or 
thiqhoba ; the other twenty-one are dwelling-caves, or Ivnas as they are 
called in the inscriptions. These lenas generally consist of a veranda 
with a door antf window in its hack wall, opening into a cell, or a 
chamber with cells, having rock-cut benches for the monks to sleep 


' Tht* Portuguese rune : (1) estk oastelo manuo v. FazAr (2) ovizori. pa India 
H o Fklituk (3) Mzskdnov erode 1G4(» Anos 9(4) Sendohapitaode C^avl. Fe ( 6 ) 
Knao dk Miranda e Kiqkas ea (fi) Oabov Sene maid de 1G80 Rendo (7) OaPitao db 
Rackacacuis Ton ac (S) Daukey hazevkdo. The numbers*l f -8 represent the lines of 
the original liifu-nption. * v 

* The Marathi names of the seven bastions are Pus&ti, CaneBh, Pashchim (west) 

Devi, Chatilmrji, UAm, ami Pan. All of the following Hindu buildings are roofless : 
llnupati’s temple, twcVity-tvro feet long and nineteen feet broad’, MAnjrAdevi’g temple, 
seventy fret long and thirty feet broad. The. image of the Minjra. godc^ss was 
taken to the village of Korhu by the Native Christians, Havilair’s Ssdsr, 
twenty-two feet long and sixteen feet broad; Vcdjkidevi’s tewple, twenty- 011 © feet 
long and sixteen feet broad ; the image 8f this goddess l\as also been taken to 
Korlai. fl « 

3 Mr. W. F. Sinclair. C.S. See above p. 329*- - 

* This 'account of the Kuda caves is prepared from Dr. Burgess’s notes in 
Arch ufological Survey of Western India, Separate Pamphlet, X* 3-21; Cave Tfemplo© 
of India, 204-209; and Arch. Survey of Western India, IV. 12-17. * 
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4 on. The doors arc almost all grooved for wooden frames, a si<jn that 
the'caves were onckused to live in. The waifs of almost all the caves 
were plastered with earth and rice-chaff, atid several*of them have 
' remains of painting. Many # have inscriptions, the'sixth cave having 
as many as six. Fjvo, all in tlio sixth cave, belong to the fifth or 
sixth .century, after Christ. The rest are in letters of about the 
; first century before Christ, and record the names of the giver and the 
nature of the gift, whether a cave, a cistern, or both. Several of the 
' givers are women and on6of tliearfisa Jlrfiliman’s wifi? It is worthy 
of note that the name §iva forms part of several <5f the givers' names. 

Cave 7, now used as a cattle-shed, is the* lowest Jbwn and 
“furthest to the north. In frdut is 'Veranda (22' x 7'), with two 
r broken eight-sided pillars and square pilaster** with au up-pointing 
and a down-pointing crescent or pair of horns separated by a block 
of stone, a common ornament in the .earlier (ii.c. IOQ-a. d. 200) 

*' Kanheri and other Western r India caves. In the left end oh the 
veranda is a cell seven fpetjSquare w*7.h a bench or bed in a recess in 
the right wall. Jt door seven feet wide, with sockets fc/r door posts, 
leads from the veranda into the hall, which is twenty-two feet, square 
. with .two eight-sided pillars at the buck standing on a low bench., 
These pillars, one of which is broken, separate the hall from the ante¬ 
chamber of the shrine, which is twenty-three feet broi^d and seven 
. feet three inches deep, wbh a bench at the ends and running along 
the back wall to tho shrine door. The walls of the antev.-Kfrmber 
have remains of plaster. The fdirinc is about fifteen feet' wide and 
fourteen feet six inches deep, with a plain relic-shrine in tho 'centre 
reaching to the roof. 

Over tLo floor of tho cell, at the # ieft end of tho veranda, an 
inscription in two lines stretches along the back as far as the central 
door. It is deeply cut on a smooth surface and very distinct; the 
upper line seems complete but some letters are wanting at the end 
of the second line, where tho wall js broken away. It has been * 
translated: * 


Chapter XXf+£ 
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Cavet 7- III. 


'This cavo is the meritorious gift of Sivabhuti, the son of Sulas&d&ta and 
UtaradatO, and writer to Malm'bhoja Mundava 1 Khandapa'lita, son ol'Mahu bhoja 
fiadageri vijaya', together with his wife N on da'. 

Ohve II, on the same level and close to cavo 1, has u small court 
in front. The veranda has a door and a large open window and 
^ bench in a recess at the left end. Behind, to the right, is a cell 
with a stone bench on the loft? Both doors have sockets lor wooden 
frames, and there ire traces of plaster on the walls of the outer room. 

Cave III is close tuand one foot lower than'eave II, and like it 
has a small frpatf court. On tho left outside wall is a fragment 


1 Dr. Burgess remarks: ‘Mandava may Tie either Uie Saiiskflt Altindaoya or Mdmiajxi. 
In the first case the epithet would characterise KhandapAlita as a member of a 
Br&hm&nical gotra or stock; in the second it might imiieate that he was lord of a town 
called Mandapa.* This latter seems the preferable explanation as Manila pa is a 
common name for ^fcowns all over India, and three small villages called M4d4d or 
MdndAdh, that is probably MamlivjAyadh lie close to Kudu. Moreover, there are two 
places called Bag-MAndalA and Kftl-M AndalA or Mandana near tho mouth of the SAvitri 
or Btakot river, which appear to correspond to the Mandabad of Bfrbosa; and a 
Kttlc to the £outh of the same river fere Mandangadh and Mandivali. 
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of a?n inscription, being the ends of two linos deeply cut on a toughf 
surface; the rest lias poeled off. The fragment is : 

• The have of.... bhuti,* pert up£ Sivabhuti. 

• Gave IV is about four yards to tho right of cave III and ten 
feet higher. There is a frojit court with side benches and broken 
steps leading, to tho veranda. The veranda has tvVo eight-sided 
pillars with square bases and two ornamented pilasters. A low thin 
parapet, with the rail pattern outside, runs between the pillar and the 
side pilasters. *At j,lie back of the veranda a large central door 
with a window on each sidet, leads to a hall x 334) which ia 
oi^e foot six inches higher Uiau the veranda. It is plain and has a 
bench along the bac'k and* side walls. In tho back wall are the 
beginnings of three recesses with square pillars between them. 

Cuv(‘ V, close to cav© IV and six fdot lower, is large and plain, 
and has trrfbes of B fdastcr on*the walls and ceiling. In front is a court 
with a cistern of good water in a rcefcss in the left. Tho veranda 
has one square pillaj* to the right of tho bentre and a pilaster at the 
left side. • At the right end of the verauda is a recess with a bench. 
Behind the veranda, at the left end, is a small open room, with a 
•bench on tho right side ; behind this is a cell with-a bench at the'back, 
and to tho loft of this is smother inner cell with a bench on the right. 
In the rights end of the back wall of the veranda a door leads into 
another cell, with a very small room beyond it, having a recess in 
the baclf wall. There are three inscriptions in this cave. On© is 
above and tojhe right-hand of the recess in tho front court. It has 
been cut moderately deep,on a rough surface, and is much weather¬ 
worn, many of tho letters being very uncertain. In tho second 

line may be road : •. * 

‘ Tho charitable gift of two (2) cisterns.* 


The smut!Ira or cross is carved at the end of tho inscription. The 
second inscription is on the opposite or right-hand wall. It was 
• deeply cut, but is so weather-worn that only a few Jetters at 
the ends of live lines cTm he read. In tlio middle of the 
first line there is a space for four letters. The name of one of the 
givers in the third line is lost, lie was an ascetic and disciple of 
the reverend b eldfir* Thera Sivadata, and the other donor»was 
Katimitd, a ipinalo disciple. Iu the left end of the veranda is the 
third inscription. It is iu six lines, on a decaying surface, but only 
throe letters are much injured. It h&s been translated : * 

‘ To the Perfect! A cave and cistern, the charitable gift Sf the female aaoetio 
Padumiimka', daughter of Na ganika'the ascetic, tho sister’s daughter of Thera 
Bhadanta Pa'timita and Bhadanta A'giinita', and of her (Padumanika’s) female 
disciples Bodhi and Asalhamita'.' * 

• 

Caw VI. Cave VI. • Close*to cavo V and three feet lower, cate VI has a front 

court with the head and forelegs of a standing elephant, eleven feet 
high, projecting from each side wall. .The right elephant is nearly 
gone, and the trunk and tusks of the left elephant are bro^n. 
On the front of the cavo*behind the left elephant, is a sculptured 
figure of Buddha, eighteen inches high, seated on a throne with hia 
feet on a lotus, over a wheel, with threc^ ([eer on each rfide, and upheld 
by Naga figures with others below. At each side oi Buddha a fly- 
whisk beater stands on a lotus, the left bearer being Avalokifcegvara, 
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who holds a lotas stem with liis left arm. • Two demigods or 
vidytidharas hold apprown over Buddha’s hetfd, and above tho'crown 
is a segmental arch supported by •alligators on each .side, ami two 
flying figures above it. Beneath, to the loft, is a faintly cut and 
much decayed inscription in later letters than the preceding inscrip¬ 
tions, and in Sanskrit. In the beginning is f Tliig meritorious gift/ 
and then c Tlio* honourable tranquillizer of the SanghaJ The rest 
cannot bo read. 

The steps leading to «thp veranda are broken.. The veranda 
has two eight-sided pillars with square bases and square pilasters. 
Between the pillats and pilasters is nothin parapet waif, tboVitsido 
ornamented with the*rail pattern, and wHh aJbench on tlio inside as 
in cave III at Niisik, which belongs to "about tfmname time. Oi> tho 
left pilaster is a Buddha, seated cross-1 cggOTi dl 1 a cushion one foot 
one inch high with a fly-whisk bearer on each side standing on a 
lotus; the loft bearer, Avalokitesvara, lit/lds a lotifh a stcm Tvitli bis left 
arm. Above is a segmental irt*ch with heavenly choristers on each 
aide. The cushion £ests rtn a high four-footed stool or table, between 
the legs of which is a lotus with a deer on each sit^e o£ its stem. 
The legs of the seat stand on the ornament or semicircular moulding 
at the*bottom of the pilaster, which contains an inscription, and 
outsido of the lower "end of each leg is a small kneeling figure with 
joined hands. The inscription, which is in four lines ana four letters 
in a fifth line, is faintly cut and indistinct. It has been transited : 

• This iB the meritorious gift of the female- Sa kya worshipper Vya'gha aka'. May 

itB benefit be for the attainment, of supremo knowledge first by hor falhor and 
mother and then by the whole fooling world.* • • 

On tho inner side of this pilaster, the upper group of sculpture 
consists of anjeight-incli Buddha seated cross-legged, with a standing 
fly-whisk^bcaror on either hand. Tho lower group lias a similar 
Buddha, eleven inches high, on a lotus, with two standing fly-whisk 
bearers, tho left one being Padmap&ui. Under each side lotus is a 
kneeling figure with joined hands. 

On the face ot the right pilaster, ifeaf jjio top, arc two eight-inch 
Buddhas seated on cushions, separated by # a pillar, and with a 
kneeling figure iu tho outer lower corner of each compartment. 
Below these is a thirteen inch Buddha, seated on t a lion-throne, with 
his f&et on a lotus and two fly-whisk bearers, one holding a lotus as 
before and each standing on a lotus. Overhead is Jl tvifflo tiara 
carried by two demigods or vutyddharas, with ail alligator canopy or 
malcara torana aty>ve, and four demigods or vidijddharas earning 
festoons above the arch. Below the lotuses, on the left sido of tho 
stem of the central lotus, is a couched deer wife, a man kneeling 
behind it and pr # oatfnting some offering. Behind hi«n a woman kneels 
with joined hands. On the right sido are corresponding figures. 
Below these are mouldings, and, in a panel, three deer, and, on the 
bottom semicircle, an inscription in throo liiA>s, faintly out and 
imperfect at the ends. It has been trai: slated : 

* This is the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya- friar. May *fcs benefit be for 

the attainment of supreme* knowledge, first by his f&thor and mother and then 
by the whole feeling world.* ( 9 

In the left eyd of tho veranda is an inscription of seven lineB 
beautif ally cat on a smooth surface and perfect. It is in much older 
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letters than the other inscriptions in this cave, and is in the- P&lr; 
language. It has been'translated: j tm •- *' 

‘ The mferitoriqua gift of a dwelling-cove by Sivama, younger than the Writer,? 
Sivabhuti, among the full-brother sons of Sulasadata ana (his wife) Utar&d&ta'-and 
servants of Moha bhoja Mandava Khandapa’lita, the son of Maha'bhoja Sadageri 
Vijaya', with the rock carving by Sivama’s wifij Vijaya' and his sons Sulasadata*, 
Bivapa'lita, Sivadata, and Bapila; a Ad the pillars by his daughters Bapa, 
Bivapa’lita', Bivudata', and Sulasadata'. ,J ' « 

In the hack wall of tlio veranda, a central door and two large 
windows lighten tho large square hall, which ha Q, tf bench round both,, 
sides and the back. The back hUlvcft of each^ide wall of this room have,; 
sculptures, which, like those already described, are additions of about : 
tlie fiftli or sixth century. Of. the left side wall are* (1) at the top, four • 
nine-inch Buddhas seated cross-legged in the meditating position or 
jnnuamudrd , each in separate compartments. Under these are two i 
groups, separated by d pilaster, each consisting of a thirteen-inch. 
Buddha on a lion-throne with his feet on a lotus aud fly-whisk . 
bearers a§ before; a cr6wn borne over his head by demigods or 
vidyadhara*, and an alligator canopy as before, with four demigods 
carrying garlands. Below t he lotuses are t\Vo deer and ten kneeling 
figures four to the left and six to the right. Below these are 
mouldings with two deer and the fame-face or kirii mulch in alternate' 
panels: (2) A twenty-eight inch Buddha seated cross-logged on a 
lotus, with two fly-whisk hearers, the left bearer holding his' 
clothes on Iris hip with liis left hand/and the right bearer holding a 
lotus^teni with his left hand. Overhead is a plain arch with a kneel¬ 
ing demigod on each side, the left one holding some object and the 
right one a flower or fruit. Under the demigods tho stem of tho 


l ‘ This inscription,* .«iys Dr. I lull lor, 'gives us a peep into the Bauddha social and 1 
religions life of perhaps a century before the ('hiistian era. Steam*'.pAlita is a 
MahAbhoja or Konkan chief, in whose service are the sons of tine Sulasadata, namely 
•Sivabhuti, who is a It l/ialti nr writer, his younger brother Sivama, and four of Sivama^s 
hoi is. They all bear names such as would be found among the Saiva sect, showing 1 
that though they or their ancestors may have been converts to Buddhism, they did ; 
not, as Buddhists, foul hound to abjure all connection with the popular beliefs. One,,, 
of them bears the name Sarpila, 0 froin sar/m a snake : probably pointing to serpent ; 
worship, which wa i not inconsistent with his being a Saiva. Sivabhuti constructs ' 
cavel. for the use. of the Bauddha monks, and jK'rhaps also cayo ill. Sivama emulating 
the religious munificence of his elder brother, sets about the construction of cave VI, 
and his wife ami sons jojn him and share the expense and the merit. The prominence 
of the names of mothers and wives indicates that in ancient India women enjdyeda '' 
much more pubfcc and limiourcd place than they have done for centuries past; and 
this is in •accordance with allusions to women in Sanskrit and PAli literature. Here 
the Mulctbhoja’s mother's name, Vijaya, probably of the Sadakara of SAdagaira family, 
is chronicled. Si vasar man's wile is also called Vi jay A, aud slie, with their sons, 

undertake the sculptured work, the two pairs of figures on the'back wall and the front . 
portions of the two elephants at flu* ends of the facade, for those alone arc coeval With 
the cave. 'Phis is not all. A share of the work Is allotted to Sivama’s four 
daughters, apparently slaughters-in-law, for it seems more likely that they should be, 0 
here colled by the names o' their husl.ais.la than that Sivabhuti should have four ; 
daughters called by feminine names corresponding to those of his four sons. These 
w omen bear the expense of two plain octagonal pillars in the back of the hall, and •* 
other tw o in the veranda, with perhaps also life two pilasters/ Tho family thus 
share among them the expense of a Bauddha chapel, plain but commodious, undone 
of the largest among the Kuda'laves.' • 

* The otli or inscriptions in this cave are in a much latqr character (5th -6th century).! 
and in the Sanskrit language, and explain to ua the origin of the other sculptures. 
That they arc in Sanskrit is sufficient proof that'thcy W'erc carvid by members %>f tho • 
MahAyona sect and are contemporary with the ^sculptures which belong to thei?'* 
mythology.’ *» Arch. Sur. of Western India, IV. 13-14. ..-/* 
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centred lotos is upheld by two Naga figures cut off at midheight, with Chapter XlT, 
kneeling figures two to the left and three \o the right: (3) Above places oTlntM 
is a relic-Bhrine or adghoba in ba^-relief; below the celie-Shrine is 
a fifteen-inch Buddha in the meditating position jnanamudra, on a KuT,A AVES - 
lotus, with a standing fly-Adnsk Jbearer to the right. All three 
groups ha /e remain I of paint. • • 


Cave VL 


On the right \^fjll beginning from the left are : a two feet 
six inch Buddha seited cross-legged .on. a lotus, with the usual 
fly-whisk bearers on eaclf tide •standing on lotuses. Overhead 
is a plain arch with a demigod on each side carrying a f:\stoon. 
Below the arch, the central lotus Sworn is supported # by twp 
N&ga figures each on one knee, with, a kneeling Nfiga woman 
behind, and on tho left another kneeling jyoman vjfch a man 
kneeling behind her. On the right is one other kneeling figure. * 
Below the three, on the left,*s an inscription m.fivc lined pretty 
distinctly cut, on a smooth surface, in characters of about the fifth or 
sixth century and in tho Sanskrit language. It has been translated: 


1 Thia la the meritorious gift of the Sa'kya friar Buddharflngha- May the merit 
of it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge by father, mother, and 
Bhata'rka (lord), and then by the whole feeling world.* 


After.this inscription comes the second group of sculpture, the same 
as the last as far as the N£ga women. Between the loft Naga woman 
and left fly-flappor is a faintly cut inscription, continued between 
the right-hand figures. It has been translated : 

'This (image) is the meritorious gift of the Bakya friar Sanghadevnand the 
Ohendina field is gi von for the expense of lights to Buddha. Who cuts off (this 
grant) is guilty ofthe hvo great sins.* • • 

Under the left Naga woman a kneeling figure offers a lotus»bud ; 
behind the right Naga woman is another kneeling figure, and below 
it a woman: lu the third group, tho central figure is a lluddha one 
foot seven inches high, the same as the first Buddha down to tho 
lotuses; below, the Nagas appear to have torn up the lotus stem and 
are bearing it aloft, the Naga women kneeling behind as in the other 

K ). On each side, under the Nagsf woi^au, two kneeling figures 
upwards. * • * 


At the back of tho ha]J a low screen wall supports two 
eight-sided pillars and pilasters with double crescent ornaments. 
An entrance between them leads to the uute-chambcr bf the shrine, 
and a low parapet or rail behind the bench is carved with abimals. 
Beginning from the left, 1 the right, side of this carved rail has a 
mythical lion or Sqrdufa driven by a dwarf who holds its tail ; 
then, a maned tiger with a dwarf holding its tail, and brandishing 
a club ; then a dwarf-driven bull ; and lastly a tiger. On the left 
side are a tiger,.whose tail is held by a dwarf ; then an -elephant; 
then an animal whose face is broken, probably a stag looking 
back ; and last a tiger whoso tail is held by a dwarf. 

0 0 

On the return of the back v<rall which meets this carved rail, are, 
on each side, two male and female figurorij liko the figures on the 
front screens ii?the temple caves at Kanheri and Karle.* In tho left 
comer are two standing figure^, a man five feet four inches high, 
and a woman, five^ feet two inches high, including their headdresses, 
with,, at the right lower corner, a boy holding the woman's foot as 

8 883—49 * 
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if shampooing it. k The man wears a high headdress, d ari r ft gffi 
wristlets and armlets, a waistcloth and waistband, its* end hangtojf 
over his'right 1 thigh. Hifc right hand is raised and his left rests 
on his left hip. The woman wears a carions roundish headdress 
and large earrings, a pair of "heavy anklets on each leg, an 
armlet and wristlet on her left arm, and a wristfet on her light asm. 
Her right hand rests on her right hip, and her leftjiand is laid on the 
boy’s head. The boy has no ornaments and stems to bo a servant. 
In the right pair of figures the fnan ie five feet four inches and 
the woman., five feet high. The man stands to the right of the 
woman. « He wear* a curious high headdress in eight folds, eai> 
rings, wristlets, and t armletp r apparently of round beads. He wears 
a waistcloth, its end hanging between his legs and showing a highly 
•ornamented border, and a waistband whose end hangs along hit 
right leg and also allows^ a rich border. Ilis left hand rests Oti 
his. loft hip and his right* hand is raised above his head, the finger 
next tho thumb being hold yip and ihe thumb and the three other 
fingers closed. The womau wears a rich headdress like an 
inverted English hat with flowing drapery below it. Between the 
bottom of tlie headdress and the woman’s brow are two bands, the 
upper like a roll of plaited hair, tlie lower like an ornamented fillet^ 
\yhieh end stover her right ear in a metal disc with four pendants. 
The right hand is raised shoulder-high aud holds three lotus stalks, 
whooO flowers rise high over her head. She has no ornaments on 
her arms or neck, but heavy earrings, a waistband of metal discs, 
and cn each leg a pair of heavy anklets, ihe lower one somewhat 
flat. A baud of cloth is fastened round the waistbelt in front and 
falls between tho legs. 

The floor of the antechamber of the shrine is level with the top 
of the bench in the hall, and had benches on the inner sides of the 
parapets. At the left end is a cell with a bench on the right side, 
and above the bench is a hole, eighteen inches square, giving en¬ 
trance into a smaller coil.firW with stones and rubbish. A doorway 
about nine feet wide leads into the shrine in which is a plain 
relic-shrine or ddyhoba reaching to near the roof, and joined to the 
roof by tho staff of tho umbrella »vhich is carved on the rock above. 
There arc traces uf plaster and painting on all the walls, roofs, and 
columns of this cave. 

Cave VII is close to cave VI ~nd five feet higher. Them* is 
a cistern to the right of the entrance. The c#«ve has a plain front 
court with steps leading to the entrance at the left end of the 
veranda. The veranda lias two eight-sided columns with square 
bases and square pilasters with the usual double-buescent ornament. 
Between the pillars is a thin plain parapet with a seat inside. 
door in the back of tho veranda to the right, leads into a cell with 
a stone bench along the left wall. The walls have traces of plaster, 
and the door has socket’s for a wooden frame. In the right eSd 6f 
the veranda is a bench in a recess. 

On the left ond wall is an inscription in four lines, very deeply and 
clearly cut on a smooth surface, and entire. It has been translated : 

• The meritorious gilt of a oave by the physician Bomadeva. the son at' the 
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JC&Unakavejiy» pbyaioian and 'Worshipper Isirakhita, and his (Somodeva'a) .sons 
JTs'ga. Tsiraknita, and Sivaghoaa. and daughters Isipa'lita', Pusa', Dhampa', and 

• 0 

* J us t beyond the ■cistern outside* of tluV cave is avotheif cistern, 
•dry and broken, with, on the back of the recess, an inscription deeply 
cut but much weather-worn? The*latter halves of the first two lines 
are indistinct • the third letter in the*second line was probably pu, 
and the fifth ku, and in the next lino the first syllable must have 
been mam . The lifesription has been translated : 

'The meritorious gift of MandavB.Kuma'ra, the chief of 'he Mandavas.* 

'Cave VIII is just beyond the second cistern of cave Vll, and 
three feet lower. It is an oblong chamber, with a doof near the 
Tight end and a window to the left, which aiS .now broken into one. 
At the left end is a stone bench. A door p in # the back towards the 
Tight leads into a cell which has a bench in a short recess on thd 
left. Half the length of this beuch has been cut Jo a depth of one 
foot seven inches, leaving a front three inches thick, and fitted for 
receiving a trap lid three inches thick which would complete the 
bench and form a box one foot nine inches square and foot four 
inches deep. 

Cave IX is close to cave VIII and six feet higher. Entering 
from the loft side of the court is a cell with a bench along 
the back ; the front wall is nearly gone, but it had a window to the 
right of the door. In the right wall a window and door lead 
into the veranda, which lias two eight-sided columns with cushion 
bases and capitals and plain.eight-sided pilasters. A large door at 
the back, with sockets for a wooden framework, leads iifto a chamber 
with a plain rclic-shrinc or <h'ujhoba , whose top reaches thd roof. 
The walls ha Tr e traces of plaster. At the right end of the veranda, 
deeply cub on a smooth panel, is aft inscription, which has been 
translated: 
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•The meritorious gift of a Chetiyaghara (Sk. Chaityagriha, or house for a 
relic-shrine) by Bhayila’, a Bra'hmani, wile of the Bra'hmana Upa'saka Ayitilu.* 

Cave X is close to cave IX and Tivc fcet lower. It has a small 
front court, with a broken door to the right and a lJirge window to 
Abe left of the door. Inside, an oblong chamber opens to the right 
into a cell, with a stone bench at the back. Over the window is an 
inscription deeply cut on a rough surface. It has bocli translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cave by Bivapirita, gardener, son of the 
. gardener Vadhuka.’ f m 

Gave XI is closer to cave X and two feet lower. It consists of an 
# open veranda, the right and back walls of which _ave mostly broken. 

, In the back wall were a«door and window, the door leading into an 
oblong room wijb a bench along the back wall, nofr much’destroycd. 
On the right end wall of the veranda is an inscription deeply 
*jufc on a smooth panel, part of which is broken. The giver was 
the daughter of a chief or 'Mahd.bhoja of the "family or town of 
Maadava. To the right of the veranda is another large:, plain, open 
chamber. • # 

Cave XII is‘close to cave XI and on the same level. The 
, yqranda is nearly gone except a stone benflh at the right end. 
_Tho d,oor into the room behind has sockets for a wooden door-post. 
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and to the left of the door is a large window, partly broken. The 
inner Iroom has a bench along the back wall. Qyer thii reoess above 
the veranda bench aud ‘partly on the back wall is an inscription,'. 
cut on a rough surface and distinct-, but injured at the end of the. 
lines. It has been translated: • 

* The dwelling-cava of GoyammaS the daughter of Ha'la, the royal nttnister.* 

At the beginning of this inscription is an odd-^epresentation of A 
lion. < * 

Cave XIII is clo*^c to cave XII and two feet higher. It has an 
open .veranda with a short bench at the right end, and steps 
leading down in front- fro in that cpd. In the back wall of the 
veranda is a door and a wiildow to its left. The door leads into a 
square chamber with a bench at the back. Over the window in the 
back wall of the veranda is an inscription badly cut on a rough 
surface. It has been translated : 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwelling-cWe by Vijay&nika', daughter of 
Maha'bhoja Sadakara Sudamsana-’ 

Cave xfv js close to and on the same level with cave XIII. 
It is similar in plan. On the left end wall and round the back 
over the window is an inscription lightly cut on a smooth ‘panel, 
but distinct. It has been translated : 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwolling-cavo by Mahika of Karaha'kada 1 a 
blacksmith (/wAolrfm).* 

About five feet further is a large open cistern still holding water. 
On the back of its recess, deeply cut on a rough surface, is a ■ 
weather- - word and indistinct inscription which has boon translated : 

1 Of the merchant Vasula,.a bathing cistern .* 2 

About twenty feet from cave XIV is a small recess, apparently 
a cistern, nearly filled with earth and roots, witli an inscription on- 
the back of it, cut ou a very rough weather-worn surface. It has 
not been deciphered. About twenty-five feet further is a cell-like 
recess nearly filled with earth And boulders. 

Cave X V is about nfty-five yards beyond cave XIV and twenty 
feet higher. It is a temple cave. In front is the veranda with 
four plain eight-sided pillars, one of which is broken \ at the ends are, 
square pilasters with the usual double-crescent ornament. At- eacljL 
end of {.lie veranda is a cell with a bench along the back. A wide 
doorway in the middle of the back wall of tlio veranda leads into, 
the shrine which has a plain relid-shrine or ddghoba , the top bfc 
which is against the roof. There are traces of plaster on the wajle 
and roof and of painting on the columns. On the left end of the^ 
back wall, over tl^o left cell door and below (he roof, is an inscription 
in one long line. It is deeply cat on a smooth surface, and very 
distinct. It has been translated : 

‘The meritorious gift of arelic-shrino house or Chctiyagkam an d cell by Ra’madaUfc 
the Adhagaohhaka, the son of Ahila. when Velidata son of Kochi was Maha'bhojb 
Mandava; and by his wife Vfdidata the meritorious gift of a cell.* v. 


1 ICar&hdkada is the modem Karhdd iu S&tdra, a suu-divisional town and a Hindu. 
place of pilgrimago, with sixty-three Buddhist fSayos in its neighbourhood. 

2 A bathing cistern is generally a lgrgc cistern,#where the mojiks oould bathe. • It 

ib usually oj>cn above, w itli steps leading to the water’s edge. . < 
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' Oaves XVI to XIX are about thirty feet abovte tlie level of cftve 
XV and between cftjres XIV and XV, but further back towards the 
top of the hill. They are numbcrotl from left to righlr as ah upper 
range. 

Cave XVI has a« cistern with ^ood water to the left of the 
entrance to the court and another to the right. Tho court is plain 
with a low bencl^^jfjcross the front of tho cave which is an oblong 
chamber with door arid window an^l a. bqjich at the loft end. A. 
door, near the left end of ftic chamber, leads into a coll with a bench 
along its loft wall. There are traces of plaster on the Avails of the 
chamber and cell. There are three inscriptions In this cave. Ouf 
in the back wall of the front, between-the d«or and the window, 
is in six lines very deeply cut and distinct. .It Jias been.translated : 

• To the Perfect! The meritorious gift of a dwelling- ave by the nun Sapila 

the female disciple of the reverend monk Vijaya* with Lohita' and Venhuya r and 
her (Sapila 's) female disciple Bodhi.’ • * 

The second inscription is oiwthe back of tho recess of the cistern 
to the left of the entrance to the courr. It seems to hav^ had three 
lines, but only tli£ last line is distinct. The others novo peeled 
off. Tho last line has been translated ‘and all, of tho female disciple 
Bodhi/. On the back of the recess of tho corresponding right hand 
cistern is the third inscription, dooply cut but weather-worn and 
broken, though fairly distinct. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a cistern by the gardener Muguda'(Ba).’ 

Cave XVII is on the same level, and about seven feet to tfio right 
of the right-hand cistern of cave XV I. It is very like; cave , 
except that it has u large window to tho left of the door. # Tho 
doorway has no sockets for a wooden framework. The walls have 
traces of plaster. The right end of the veranda is broken into tho 
veranda of the next cave. On the back wall of the front chamber, 
dose to the ceiling, and to the left of tho cell door, is an inscription 
in one lino, deeply cut on a smooth but decayed surface. It has been 
translated : • . 

* The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Na'gk th* trader ^nd house-holder 

who.son of Sv&'mi.* 

Cave XVIII is close to, and on tho same level as cave XVII, 
but there is no bench or step into the veranda. The door is 
betwdbn two large windows and there is a bonch at loft end. 
The cell at the back, towards the right end, had a large Window 
which is now broken into^fche door. There was also a bench along 
the back wall. Both the doors have sockets for wooden frames and 
&6re are traces of plaster on the walls. On the back wall of the 
veranda to the left, and close under the roof, is a deeply cut and 
distinct inscription which has been translated : * 

1 The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Vasulanaka the merchant.* 

Cave XIX is close to cavo XVIII and a foot ^nd a half higher, 
lb has a plain court thirteen feet wide. The veranda, like that of 
cave^VII, is fourteen feet nino inches wido by six feet six inches 
deep. There is a door to the right and a largo window to tho left, 
With a rough square pillar between them. At the left end is a passage 
or half-cell, three; feet nine inches wide, with, ill a recess on the right 
ride, a bench six feet two inches long by two feet three indies broad. 
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Tor the right a door in the back leads into a cell six feet nine* inches 
square with, in a recess at the back, a bench four feet eight iu6h& 
long. Both doors have*‘Bockets “for a wooden fiamework and there 
are traces of plaster on the walls. * 

Cave XX is about fifty-seven yards to the Hghfc of cave XIS?* 
and ten feet higher. It is rather difficult to get at. THe front of 
the veranda and most of the bfick wall are goufif* There is a door^ 
in the middle of the back wall, and a window*to the left of the dooi^ 
opens into a small square room. 

Cave is about twenty-seven yards to the right of cave XX J 
and five feet higher than*eavc XIX* The coart is plain and the' 
veranda has two roughly hewn square pillars. A doorway in the 
middle of the back- wall of tbo veranda leads into an unfinished 
chamber, with a square mass in the centre of the back wall, which 
was probably intended to bo carved into a relic-shrine or ddghoba. 
To the left of the entrance is a,fillcd-np cistern with an inscription 
in two lines on the back of its recess. It l as been deeply cut but is 
weather-worn. It has been translated : 

a. « 

‘ The meritorious Rift of a cistern by the merchant Vasulanaka/ 

Cave XXII is close to cave XXI and three feet lower. In 
front is a court, with a bench to the left. A dour to the right and' 
a window to the left are now broken into one. Inside is a chamber 
with a bench at the back. Between this cave and cave XXIII is a* 
cistern in a recess with good water. 

Cave XXTII is close beyond the cistern and on the same levef 
as ca v e XXII. A central door and two largo windows open into 
an outer oblong room. At the back of this oblong room is a nearly 
square room with a door and .window and a bench in a rettess at the 
back. Over the left window is an inscription in two lines cut on a 
rough surface. It has been translated : 

* The meritorious gift of a cave by Sivadata', the mother of Pusanaka and 
second 1 (wile or daughter) of VphQaiita, the trader.* 

Cave XXIY is-twclvb feet to the right of cave XXIII and ten 
feet higher. It is similar in plan to cave XXIII; only the front 
room or veranda is broken and the bench in the recess is on the 
right wall of the inner cell. To the right of the door and partly on 
the inner evd is a weather-worn and indistinct inscription. It ha4 
been translated : 

'From the trader Achaladasa’s son Asa'iamito/ the meritorious gift of a OAV* 
and a path (P)* , . i& 

Cave XXV is. close to cave XXIV and on the same level. Thfj 
front of tbo veranda is gone. There is a bbnch at the left endofthd 
veranda. In the back wall is a door and a large’window opening 
into a chamber with a benched recess at the back. 

Cave XXVI is*close to cave XXV, part of the wall befcwoep, 
being broken. At tha» right end of the veranda is a bench* I*jt 
the back wall a door and a window open into a small plain chamber. 


i The word in the original is BitiyakA (Sk. Dvitiyak4), r that is the.qeoond, 
probably meaning the wife or second person in the household, possibly the daughter. 
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^ Linga'na or the Ling-shaped fort, fourteeft miles north-eLst Chapter 
df Mahid, abuts dg the main line of the Saliy&clris half way Places of Intereflj 
between R&ygad and Toma. The fortified*rock is abefut 29b9 feet T . . w 7/* 
high with an ascent of four miles, the first hall easy, the second IN ° 

Steep and difficult. Jts rock-cut steps have been destroyed, and the 
Sort is almost inaccessible. The top of the fortified rock is nearly 2500 
feet square. No tonifications or buildings remain. But there arc said 
to be traces of a g&ili store and some cisterns. Under the Mardth&s 
Ling&na was used as a pefial settlement m which prisoners were 
confined in rock dungeons, one dungeon being able tc* hold fifty 
prisoners. 1 * • 

This and Birvadi foi-t in Roha were l|udt l»y .Shivdji in 1648, t5 
Secure the central Konkan against the attacks oi the Sv'i. It .Mas 
taken by Colonel Brother in ISIS. 2 * 

Loha ra village in the Maliad sub-division, eight miles south of LohIra. 
MjaMd, to the right of and close to the Mahdd-Poladpur road, hr % a 
small wooden temple of J^hiljridev oim.ii old plinth, round which are 
several square moiwinental pillars or hattle-storfbs, five "qr six feet • 

high, with sculptured panels on the faces as at MathVHd. 'Inhere is 
^lgo a Sati stone, with the female arm bent below the elbow, and 
two figures of a man and a woman. 

• Mahad, north latitude 18° 6' and east longitude 73° 2?)', the head- MahAd. 
quarters of the Mahad sub-division, had, in J881, 6804 popple 
and a municipal income of .1285 (Rs. 2850). The town lie *on the 
right hank of the Savitri river thirty four miles east of Bapkot, 
just above its meeting with the Gandhari. At high water spring tides 
vessels drawing less than nine feet, and, at all times of the tide,*, 
canoes caji pass a mile above Mahad. Tin; sixteen miles above the 
Ratndgiri town of Malnlpral are extremely difficult, and a small 
boat, if it fails- to leave Mali&d within an hour of high water, will 
hardly get further than Dasgaon a distance of about eight miles. The 
ten miles below Dasgaon are also very .difficult. Sailing boats often 
spend thre£ or four days in working from Mah£pral to Mahad. The 
eighteen miles west of Mohapral can be passed at all times by vessels 
five tons (20 1c hand is). Steam launches* do not go further than 
JMsg^on. Above Dasgaon brats drawing two feet six inches can go 
to the Unhale hot springs at low water spring tides* .From here 
navigation is tidal, but at high water spring tides boats drawing six 
£eet can go a mile above Mahad# Almost across the river, opposite 
Mah&d, is a bar of rock and the channel is narrow and under the 
left bank. In the pool alxive Mahad there is never less than eight 
feet of water. 3 The limit t)f the tide is about two miles al>ove M&had. 

.-To improve iifiand communication, and give an impetus to inland 
traffic from Mahad and other Koldba marts, a railway has been 
suggested from JCalydn to Mahad a distance of about ninety miles, 
watn^ stations at Taloja, Panvel, and Apte in Thana, and at Pen, 
y&ahij NAgothna, Kolad or Roll a Road, Mangaon, Goregaon, Dasgaon, 
afid Mah&d in Kol&ba. 4 • 

. 1 Mr* T. S. Hamilton, C.S., an{ Mr. H. Kennedy. Bombay Miaoellany, L 11. 
i-vt Bombay Couridt, 6th Juno 1881. 3 Mr. \V. F. Sinclair, C.S. • 

'-*** Mr. W; F. Sinclair, 20th January 1883. 
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The 1881 census showed 1202 houses and 6804 people, Of 
whom 5695 were Hindus, 1086 Musalmins, thgbe Bebi-IsrAels, and 
twenty Others. - t 

Mahdd is sdid to have been once known by the name 0f 
Mahikdvati. 1 Its situation at the head of the £nain channel of the 
Savitri, and thq group of cally (about a .p. 100) Buddhist caves in 
Pale hill about two miles to the north-west of the town, and two 
groups equally old at KoJ about a mile to thesouth, mark Mah&d Sfi 
an early trade centre. The caver are considered to date from the 
first to the. third century after Christ, and the town, or more 
properly the suburb, of Pale, seems to be mentioned in Ptolemy 
(a.d. 150) as Balipatrta, and in the Periplus, about a hundred years 
later, as Palaipatmap 2 , 

In 1538 De Castro, mentioned it as a large town with a gre^t 
trade in wheat. » The Savitri was also called the river of honey, 
because lioney was a great article of .trade. 3 During the latter part 
of the seventeenth century its nearness to c Raygad, Sliiv&jis capital, 
increased,the importance of Mahad. Shivaji often lived at MahAd. 
In 1651, a party of troops in the interest of the Moghals and 
under the command of onoBaji Shamraj, attempted to make.ShivAji 
prisoner, but he was informed of the design, ami inarched against them 
and put them to flight. 4 In 1656, by building the fort of Pratapgad 
just.beyond the southern limit of Kolaba, Shivdji gained command 
of the pass leading from the Deccan to Mahad, and secured a retreat 
to the Konkan. In 1682, when Dailaji Raghunath retired defeated 
from* Junjira, the Sidi made constant inroads into the neighbourhood ‘ 
of Mahad, destroying cows, carrying off women, and burning villages. 
He even forced bis way into the town of Mahad anc^ captured 
Dadaji Raghunftth’s wife. 5 In 1771 Forties found Mah&d a fortified 
large and populous town.' 5 In 1796 Nana Fudnavis, unable to 
prevent tlie accession of Ityjirav, fled to the. Konkan, and at Mah&d 
collected an army of 10,000 men. 7 In the month of October 1796 
Nana concluded a treaty with the Nizam on the one hand and the 
English on the other. Under this treaty, which is known as the 
treaty of Mahad, Bajirav was enthroned as Pesliwa and Ndn& 
Fadnavis returned to Poona as minister. In 1802, when Holkftr 
occupied Poona, Bajirav fled with from 6000 to 8000 men to K&yg&d 
and thence to Mahad, and took refuge in the fortress of that place. 8 
From Malmd Bajirav despatched letters to,the Bombay Government, 
requesting that ships might be sent to convey lvm and his followed 
to Bombay. He was anxious to send his family, and the families 
of liis attendants, to Suvarmlurg in Ratnigiri; but 'the command¬ 
ant of the fort refused to receive them. Khaudcr&v Ristia, the 

1 Mr. A. T. Cr»wfo»id, C.S. At the junction of the SAvitri, and the OAndhiri il 
a mosque still known as tlie Maika or Maliika mosque which occupies the sites!, and 

is probably built of the stones of, a Hem Ad pan ti temple. The mosque seems to have 
been turned iqto a battery and to have undergone a cannonade from down s tream . 
Mr. W. F. .Sinclair, C.8. 2 Bertius’ Ptolemy, '.98; McCrindle’s Periplus, 129. 

3 Dom JoAo do Castro Primeiro Rotoiro da Costa da India, 4k 

4 Grant Duff's MarAthAc, 65. 6 Ditto 139. 6 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs^ I, 200. 

7 Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 525 ; Nairne's Konkan, 107. " 

8 Maxwell’s Life of Wellington, I, 119 ; Grant Duff's MarAthAs, 628, 604 - 
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tgoyeraor or sarsnbhcddr of the Konkan, joined him at Mahdd 
’ffpra Bassein. On*hearing that Holkar was" on his way dovfri the 
Par pass, the Peafiwa tied to Suvamdurg, while* some of his 
^followers took refuge in the English factory at'Fprt Victoria or 
^Bdnkot. 1 On the 24th of itpril 1£18 the force under Lieutenant* 
^Colonel Fr other seems to have occupied Mahad without opposition. 
,In 1820 Malidd is described as standing at "thd foot of a 
principal pass tlftough the mountain leading to Poona, and as 
'the emporium of the B&rikot. rive:* wlibre"all merchandise whether 
leaving or entering the river was embarked. There jvas a large 
Vanjdri traffic, caravans of pack-bullock.* comijig from tlie Deccan 
to be laden with ricc*and salt. 2 * * • • 
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Mahad has still a large export and impprt trade. The imports 
jure fresh and salted fish from Malabar, C?oa, and the South’ 
Konkan, fresh fish from the North Konkan, ami plates, ^ugar, iron, 
apiece goods, kerosiue oil, and cloth from Bombay. The exports 
axe onions, garlic, coriander, potatoes, groundnuts, molasses, 
turmeric, linseed gil, and myrobalans to Bombay. (\>nside.rable 
.quantities of rice go cast through the Varanda pass to the Deccan and 
also south to Ratnagiri. Particulars collected during the present fair 
season ’ (1883) showed an average daily traffic of about twenty-five 
tons down stream and about eighteen up stream. The average 
yearly trade during the five years ending 1881-82 was valued at 
£83,747 (Rs. 8,37,470), of which .€34,394 (Rs. 3,43,940) wore*exports 
^and €49,353 (Rs. 4,93,530) were imports. 3 Besides the sub- 
’divisional establishments, Mahad has a subordinate judge's tjourt, 
a dispensary, a library, and two vernacular- schools for boys. • 


Pale village, almost a suburb of Mahad about two miles north¬ 
west, has - a group of* twenty-nine Bilddhist caves of about the first 
or second centuiy after Christ. 

Pdle is probably the Balipatna 4 of Ptolemy (AJ). 150) and the PdbCavei* 
'Palaipatmai of the Pcriplus (a.d. 247.)/* Pale next appears as * 

Valipavana or Palipattana, in a coppil-phste of ^/Vnantdcv, the 
fourteenth prince of the northern Silahara family (a.i>. 1094) where 
It is mentioned as the. native place of the chief minister. No 
'further mention of Pale has been traced till 1774, yheu Forbes 
;wrote: “The excavated mountain is about a mile from the town 
*bf Marre (Mahad), of great height and difiicuIt ascent. Like the 
‘fcxcrfvations at Salsetto /and Elcphanta there are temples and 
bftMtktions hewn Gut of the solid rock. The principal temple is 
feet long, thirty broad, and ten in lieiglit; the roof and 
sidfcSare not ornanjonteif, but at tlie termination is a large image, 

Be&fcod on a thnoTic with a small w .figure on each side, and two 


<s l Grant Duff’s Mapttli&i, 558, in Nairacs Konkan, 107. • 

5- iUrenue Diary 142, p. 2572. 

c details are : Exports, 1877-78, £42,582 ; 1878-70, £44,375 ; 1870-80, £44,092 ; 

188Q-&h £21,562 ; 1881-82, l 19,560. Imports, 1877-78 £G«,509 ; 18^-79, £52,421; 
167M0, £55,559 ; 1880-81, £38,302 ; 1881-82, £33,073. 

4 This account of^tho Pile and Kol caves is prepared from Dr. Burgess* notes in 
fkxmliay Archaeological Survey, Separate.Pampliiet, X. 1-3 and Report, IV. 18-19. 

"Bertius’ Ptolemy,* 198 ; McCrinalc’s Pcriplus, 128. The Patna of Btolemy and 
Patmai of tike Periplus are the Sanskrit Pattan a city. 
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mutilated animals under his feet; the light is admitted through A 
range of pillars forming a grand entrance.” 1 , * .> 

The caves are cut in the almost perpendicular scarp of the hill* 
and face east. • The first twenty are ..in the upper scarp and the( 
remaining eight about thirty feev lower. » 

i 1 

Beginning from the south end of the series. Cave I is> the largest and 
perhaps one of the latest of the group. Its veranda, fifty-three feet, 
by eight, is supported by six pillars and two end pilasters. Or these 
only the south pilaster and the next pillar have been finished ; the 
others are merely blocked out square masses. The finished pilaster, 
lias a narrow band of leaf ornament at the top, and another 
similar band about three feet from the bottom, with a lino of' 
.beads or flowers ove; the lower band. The finished pillar is square 
at the base to a height of three feet; above this is an eight-sided 
band six inches’’broad, then three feet two inches of the shaft is 
sixteen-sided, returning through another eight-sided band to the 
square form. Three doors and two windows in the back wall of 
the veranda open into a large hall iifty-seven feet wide along the 
front wall and sixty-two feet at the back, by about thirty-four 
feet deep, with an average, height of ten feet four inches. .Round 
all four sides of the hall runs a low lunieh. In the south wall 
four cells have been begun but none of them are finished. In the 
back,, wall, at each end, are flu* beginnings of four more cells, 
while in the centre is tin* entrance to the slirine, with a window 
at each side. The slirine measures twenty feet by seventeen and 
has a square mass of rock in the centre rising to the roof. Oh 
the front of this mass of rock is sculptured an image of Buddhfli 
seated with wheel and deer beneath, fly-whisk heart rs qt.his side, 
and demigods or ritlyailluiraM above. On the south and north:' 
faces are other lly-whisk bearers and on the hack face is roughly 
blocked out. the form of a sitting Buddha. Everything about thi# 
cave shows that it was left* unfinished. In front of cave I, at it 
lower level are three ■reservoirs, each about fourteen or lifteen fetf$ 
square. Two have small square, entrances, the third is perhaps 
partly broken. Clave II. is close to the north above cave I. It 
has two pillars in 1 front of a small veranda, 15' 7" broad. by 4' 0P 
deep, which,gives access to a small unfinished cell, 7' square anti 5'-®" 
high. v ■ 

Clave 111. is close to cave II. It has beiki very carefully finish^, 
and is the most perfect of the series. In* front is a raised 
veranda, beyond the front of which the rock projects a good deflil 
giving ample shade. In the veranda are two pillars with square* 
bases and eight-sided shafts. -At the right end'of the vetandtt 
is an irregular recess containing a seat headed and with pilasters. 
There are beaded seats also inside the veranda curtain. The wall 
of the veranda has been plastered and panelled in the Muhamigadaft 
window pattern. A door, with sockets fot a wooden frame, in 


1 Oriental Memoirs. 1.201. Niebuhr’s (1764) reference (Voyage en Arabic, IL 33 > 34 } 
to a great temple or twenty-five houses with rooms cut in the rock not far from 
Fort Victoria or Blukot probably refers to tln^PAle caveB. 
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the back wall of the veranda leads to a chamber, 17' long by 8" 6" 
deep and 7' high. •.The chamber has a stone touch in the* right 
end* the edge of which is beaded and at the ends* arc flioulded 
pilasters. From the right side of the court of this cave, in front, 
stairs led to cave JV. and to tho reservoirs in front of cave I. 
These stairs arc now broken away. Caves IV. -and V. arc at nr 
considerably lower level. Cave IV. has two broken pillars in front 
of the •veranda. A door in the back wall^ with sockets for posts 
in the floor and ceiling, •leads ijito a small room (12' x T X fi' 6") 
and cell behind ((>' x 6' 9"). On the north or right avail was a 
large inscription about 3' 10"x2' but itnly a f i»v letters hen and 
there can be traced. Cave V. consist^, of it veranda and a half. 
The veranda, 15' 1" broad and 4' 9" deep, lias two ^ight-sided 
columns with bases 20'' square and two square pilasters with the * 
usual double-horn ornament? The veranda wall, has been hewn 

% W lJ 

very smooth and there is a curtain between -the pillars nud 
pilasters with bench inside. * A door in. the back wall of the 
veranda with sockets leads* to a rough clay-plastered ball, 1'/ 6" 
square and 7' 3" high. An is" high bench with plaiil beading 
runs round three sides. Cave VI. is a recess in the rock, perhaps an 
unfinished cave, on about the same level as the cisterns in front of 
cave L Cave VII. is a larger roughly finished cell wftli veranda, 
with a cistern to the left of the front, half tilled with mud. Cave 
VIII. is a larger irregular excavation with a veranda. . * 


Chapter^ XI Vw 
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Cave IX. is a chaity<\ or temple-cave and is one of the 
largest of the group. It consists of a veranda, a •middle hall 
with cells in the side walls, and a shrine •with a daghoba bcdiimL 
The two pi bars in front of tin* veranda are destroyed, 
but part of the capital of one still °attached to the ceiling and 
portions of the bases, show that they were of the old pot or lota 
shape like the pillars in Nosik cave X. and in some of the Juniiar 
Q&vea. There is also a pilaster on either side with the usual • 
(Jouble-hor:*. ornament. The hall, 2? wide 23' 9" deep and 9' 2" 
high, has a bench running along the back and siilb walls. The 
vigrht and left walls of the hall have in gacli a row of three, cells 
With grooved doors and benches along their bafik wn 11. In the 
hack frail are the shrine in the middle and ou either side a cell 
with bench along the back wall. The shrine is a large recess about 
15', square, with in front cjf it lafge holes as if for a screen. The 
^hrine onco contained a relic-shrine, or ddghoba , of which the 
only traces are the umbrella left in the roof and the rough surface 
of the floor. On tlu* buck wall is an inscription of four lines and 
two letters which •from the form of the letters Appears-to be of 
about A.D. 130. It has been translated : 


1 To the Perfect, one I Prince Ka'nabhoa Vhenupa'lita’s dwelling-cave, chapel and 
eight (8) oells; this fmuoh work is ehdowed, and two (2) fciatemt? on e&c:h side 
ofthe dwelling-cave, also a path connected with the dweUmg-cave, is presented. 
This i'o the meritorius gift £>f that Kuma'ra (prince).# 


1 K&nabhoa Vhenupdlita in Sk. KArfcbhoja Vislmupdlita. The titles KumAra and 
jfcinabtioja show that • Vislinup£lita Vas of royal family. ‘K&nabhoja, corresponding 
to the MahAbhoja of the Kuda inscriptions, was probably the title of a. family which 
rated in and a^out Mahdd or P&lepattigi. 
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Cave X. is south from and above the level of cave IX. In front? 
of the"veranda which is 15' 7" long and 3' 11" broad, are *tw©’ 
eight-sided pillars with end pilasters. A door, with a small square^ 
window on either side, leads into a hall 15' 3" x 6' 9", which ha* 
a cell behind it. Cave XI. is like cave IX., but, between the 
pillars and pilasters, is a low curtain carved on the outside with, 
the rail pattern, but much destroyed. Caves XJL and XIII. have 
each two eight-sided pillars and two pilasters in front of thitf 
veranda and inside an oblong hall with a stone bench. Cave. 
XIV. is under cave XIII. and is similar in plan to cave X. Cave 
£V. 'consists' of a veranda and a cell 10' xC' ,9\ 9 Cave XVI. is a 
recess 4' deep containing e rclic-shrinc or ddghoba iti half relief, 
(>'£" high and 4' in diameter. The plinth of the relic-shrine is 
surrounded at the upper edge by a plain rail pattern, and the toe 
is crownwl by Vive thin slabs or plates, the top plate touching the 
roof. Cave XVII. consists of a veranda 21' 3" long and .5' 2 V 
broad with two broken eight-sided* pillars. A door in the back 
wall of the veranda, with a large square window on cadi side, 
leads into a hull 18' 8" dee]) by 15' broad and S' .high. The hall 
has a bench along the hack and side walls and a cell off the east 
end of the south wall. Cave XV1IT. is unfinished; the veranda 
lias two square pillars blocked out, but the hall is only begun. 
Cave XIX. is similar to eaves IV. and XIV.; Cave XX. is in the 
same style, but tin* cell is unfinished ; Cave XXI. is only the 
loginning of a cave. 

In* the lower scarp, alnmt thirty feet below caves I-XXI, is a 
group of eight caves. Cave XXII., at the south end of the group, 
is a small room or shrine if 4" deep by 8' f>" broad an^j 7' high, 
with a plain relic-shrine in the middle, 4' 8" in diameter, the 
top of its capital reaching to the roof. Round the upper edge of 
the plinth of the rclic-shrinc is a band of rail pattern. On the 
north wall is carves 1 a Jigyre of Buddha, seated with dangling 
legs with attendant lly whisk bearers, and demigods, the latter 
holding a crown or mitre over his head. Over the demigods, a 
(lower wreath or fnrara comes out-of the mouths of alligators 
on either side. These images are a later addition, the work of 
Mahay ana Buddhists of about the fifth or sixth century. In the 
south wall is a cell with a stone bench. Cave XXIII. is a plain 
veranda with a cell containing a stone bench. * Cave XXIV* is 
a copy of cave XI. with the rail pattern on tlio outer side of the 
veranda curtain. The veranda is 15' 2" long and 4' 9" broad, and 
the hall, which has a square window oa each side of the door, 
is 14' 10 x (f 7" with a stone; I touch in the north'end. Cave XXV. 
was a chamber of which the front has fallen. There are two cells 
in the back wall of the. chamber. Cave XXVI. is a cell 9'3" by 
T 10" with a square window. Cave XXVII. is a room with a 
window on each side ol* the. door and a cell at the back with*ston6 
benches iir both. Cave XXVIII, consists of a veranda 16' 9" 
broad by 4' 9'" deep with in front two eight-sided pillars and 
pilasters, and a hall 17' 3" by 8' 3" with a cell at^the north end of 
the back wall. Outside the veranda, on the north, is an inscription 
in six' lines. As the latter part of' each line has peeled oft the 
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Jtfiandrs) <^xn lvacn ivuimii'i at spiiug ihujs ;inii iwaisui 
(50 lchandis) at ordinary high tides. At spring tid<\s.small }>oa 
* about Ci tons (25 lchandis) can pass as far as Malati four miles a 
M&ndad. Mam lad is believed by l)r. BifVgess to be the Man 


Kiri. Cavta, 


full meaning of the inscription cannot be made out * It seems to reedrd Chapter XIV* 
the dfedicatiomof a Save and of a Chetiya Kodlii ( ? ) together‘'with places oflnteraafe* 
an endowment of feud for the worship of Buddha.* The*giver’s . '’ v *' 

name may be VAdasiri. In # the first line are the names of the HAD ' 

householder and Seth Sangharakshita and the first syllable of his 
son’s name Vi...... Vadasiri was probably his wri'e. On a raised 

bench ornamented with the rail pattern is a smafl relic shrine, in 
half relief 4' 2" high. Cave XXIX. is u m ropm IV 2" by O' 7" with 
a window to the south of the d«*or and a cell in the hack wall. 

Near the bottom of the hill are two small and plain aelic-shrines 
or dag holds hewn out of single blocks, stAered from the ; r-bafees. 

Kol Caves. About a mile south-east of JVlalnid in a hill behind KolCwvta, 
the village of Kol art*, two small groups of cavils. The first grotip, 
to the north-cast of the village, consists of a*f< w ruined cells ; the 
second group, to the south-east, contains one cell hvrgcr than any of 
the others. All are apparently unfinished. In the second grV.ip 
arc three short inscriptiojis of about the first century after Christ. 

They have been translated : * 

‘ (1) A cave, the religious gift of Seth Sangharakhita, son of Qahapati; * (2) * A 
6ave, the meritorious gift of Dhamasiri (Sk. Dhurmasri), daughter of the lay 
Wosshipifer Khara(uP)d, and wile of Sivadata (Sk Sivadatta) ;* (3) ‘A cave, 
the meritorious gift of Sivadata (Sk. Sivadatta), an inhabitant of A ghVakasa 
village.* * 

There is a third group of a few cells and cisterns in a bib tp the 
north-east of MahAd, and there is a cell in a hill to the so fUi near 
the road leading to Xagothna. 

n n # • 

Ma'nda'd, 1 a port in the Mangaon sub-d fc i vision, is situated gn the M And ad. 

bank of the Mandad river eight miles above its confluence with 
the JaujifJi creek, and five or six we^t T)f Tale. At Mandad the 
liver meets the tide and is joined fro jn the left by the Ikim an gad 
stream. Below MAlidad it winds among high w'oody hills with many 
views of great beauty. Boats of thirty to seventy tons (120-280) 

Jtharidis) gxn reach Mandad at spriifg tides and boats of 12^ tons 
(50 lcharuiis) at ordinary high tides. At spring tides»small )»oats of 
‘about 0i tons (25 lchandis) can pass as far as Malati four miles above 
MAjidad. Mandad is belie ved by Dr. BifVgess to be the Mam lava 
mentioned in inscriptions of about a.d. 130 iif the. Kudu caves 
which lie about a mile and a half to the south. This identification 
seems probable and Mandad, not Mandla at the mouth of the Bankot 
creek, inAy then be the Mandajara of Ptolemy (a.D. 150) and the 
.Mandagora of the fori plus (a.d. 247). 2 

Machvds and other wesseJs of fifty to 125 tons from Bombay, 

HabsAn, Goa, anj Biilsar visit Mandad anchoring i'rmn fifty to seventy 
feet from the landing place. The'exports are myrobrJan% coarse 
cloth, rice, mustard seed, tobacco, and live stock ; the imports are cloth, 
drugs, cocoanuts, iron, coffee, fish, betelnut, spices*sugar, and tobacco, 
fThe traders arc Bhandaris and Musalmans. most of them men of 
capital, who s^ay in ’Mandad from November to May. Since the 
■ rules for preserving forest have been enforced in HabsAn a brisk 


Mandad. 


1 Sec Appendix. 


-^oinparo Bombay Gazetteer, X. 102. 
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timber trade has sprang up in Mand&d. The sea trade returns Fbfv* 
the eight years ending 1881-82 show average exports Worth £lU,9SZ 
(Rs. 1,09,320) and imports worth £1457 (Rs. 14,57c). 1 The 1881* 
census showed 193 houses and 1001 people, of whom 890 Were l 
Hindus and 111 Musalm&ns. 

Ma'ndva, about twelve miles north of Alibagon'the north coast, 
right across from Bombay, is a landing place of some importance.; 
The village is hid in a grove of coQoa-palms at the head of . 
a short broad btvy with a shallow sandy beach. Entering tbe> • 
bay fiom die sea, on tlnj ,right are several bare hillocks from, 
the top of r,ne of the largest of which rises a white masonry beacon 
pillar. On the le£t l hare spur runs to the sea and to the south 
rise the n$rth slopes- of the Kankeslivar hills. The water is 
low at half tide, and about a mile ..from the anchorage ground 
there are-a few* shoals and a reef, which runs in the direction 
of Karanja hill. During the rainy season this reef, together with • 
the strong current from the Nflgothra creek, make the waves 
rise very high. Though dangerous to strangers," the local boatmen ' 
cross this bar nearly every day without accident. Cargo boats 
have to lie some distance from the shore. In spite of this 
drawback, a considerable cjuantity of rico Is embarked for the 
Bomba} 7 market from which it is only about ten miles distant. 
The 1881 census showed forty-four houses and 234 people, of whom- 
227 were Hindus and seven Musalmans. The sameness in sound ■ 
suggests that Mandva is the Mandava mentioned in the Kuda cave 
inscriptions (A.n. 130). But no trace of old remains has been found 
in the village, and M&ndad, which has Dr. Burgess’s support, is a 
more likely identification. . 

Mangad, ill Miingaon, is a small fort on the Dhanoi spur on the 
borders of the villages of Clinch and Masidvadi, about eight miles 
north-east of Mdngaon town and live miles west of the main range 
of the Saliy a< Iris. It is the filial lest of the three Mangaon forts' 
Visliramgad. Tjilagad ano Mangad, being about 145 feet long by : 
thirteen broad. It is entered by one gateway, and is surrounded 
by a ruinous triangular .vail which seems never to have been of any' 
considerable height. There are remains of one bastion but no®trac6 ‘ 
of guns. Within the fort is a small Musalman tomb or dargha> 
nine rock-cut cisterns with good water, and several large holloWft j 
cut in the rock, said to he granaries. The fort is traditionally^., 
believed to have been built by Sliiv&ji, but the tomb seems to* 
show that the builders were Musalmans. The fort seems to have \ r 
never been morejlian an outpost, and never to have been occupied * 
by any considerable body of tro >ps. 2 It was taken in May 1818 by 
a detacJftnent under Captain Sopitt. 3 

Ma ngaon, the-head-quarters of tlu* Mangaon sub-division, had ii| t 
1SST 404 people, of whom 340 were Hindus and 118 Musalrndns, , 
The town is built on the left bank of the Kill river, which is here 5 


i Details are given above p. 126. 

J Bombay Courier, 9th May 1818. 


* Mr. E. H. Mdscardi, C.S. 
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crossed by a masonry bridge of six tifty-feet spans built in 1871. Chapter XIV,? 
Njzfovpur wa? the •old sub-divisional head-duarter but MAngoon tj 1q „ 00 iJ 


Math vak. 


N AO AON. 


NizAwpur wa? the %ld sub-divisional head-quarter but MAngaon ri acco pTlntorqiftt 
was chosen in 1867# on account of its central position and its Ul 

proximity to the trunk road. The mamlatdar’s cffice is a large Mangaon. 
handsome building og rising gfouml to the east of t)io village. Below 
the bridge* the river winds in a long deep pool, and, on the right, 
opposite the town in the village of Khandhar, is 'a fine grove, a 
favourite camping*ground for district officers. Besides the sub- 
divisional offices, then* is a Ctovern^n cut* vernacular school for boys. 

MAngaon has a good view of the top of Ray gad hill aljput fifteen 
miles to the east. • • • * . . • 

Ma thva'n, 1 a small village ih the Mghad shj»-di vision, live miles Majiivan. 
east of Mah&d and one mile east of tin* ah ad-Pol ad pur road, 

across the Savitri, has, round a small modern temple, of Mahadev 
on an old plinth, eight or ten square batj 1 e-slone.v>r mojmmental 
pillars, none of them more, than five feet high. All the pilla” 
have their four faces covered wlUi seulj)ture. in panels or 
compartments, much like the sculpture on the pillars at Acgaon in 
TT.&ua. 2 

Nagaon is a large and rich coast village three miles south- Nag a ox. 

east of Alibag. It occupies the mid<Ue of the. thickly inhabited 
strip of palm plantations and orchards, which stretches eight miles 
between the Alibag and the Rerdanda creeks, the former of which 
rtuis on the north-east side of the village. In 1850 the.i* were 
633 houses and 3141 people against 725 houses and 3;)°0 ]>eoplo 
in 1881. Of the JSSL population 3310 were Hindu??, sixty-nine 
a Beni-Israels, and eighteen Musalmans. Tlu" chief householder^ are 
Br&hmai\£ v aud lVmchkalshi and Uhavkglshi Maiis, and the hulk 
of the lower classes are Bhandaris of palm-tappers, and Kunhis 
or husbandmen. There are also a few fishing Kolis. The houses 
of the village are generally some distance apart in palm plantations. 

Here and there hy the roadside is # o temple with a masonry 
pond, some’ large trees surrounded by n :isoyry ])linths, one or 
two grain and miscellaneous shops, and some large well kept 
Br&hman and goldsmiths’ houses. At tlutse places the villagers 
meet on market days and holidays. The land iu»ar NMgion seems 
to have considerably changed during the last 350 years. In 1538 
Do Castro described tin; island of Nngaon as lying a league from 
Clmul and a gunshot fronj the’ iiiainland, between which and the 
island row boats oould pass. 11 Nngaon 1ms a large temple, of 
Vaukhanath built by Ahalyabai Holkar (1706). . Near a second 
temple dedicated to Bhifncshvar, stood an inscribed stone, which, 

, when the temple "was repaired in Jbhe time of the Peshwa, was 
; built into the steps. The stone is % 4" long by 1' 6" broad and 
bears a Sanskrit inscription in twenty-eight lines dated lli.jri 767 
ahd Shak 1288. 'About a mile east of Bliimeshvar’s temple in the 
gardefl of Yesu Bal M^iatara is an inscribed stone 4' 3" long by 1' 


1 Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C. 8. * 2 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV. 57-59, 307-312. 

* Primeiro Koteiro dll Costa da India, 55, 50. The tidal channel which fanned the 
island of N&gaou can still be traced on the latest maps. 
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broad. Near the top of the stone are carved the sun and the 
mooE awl below is a much worn DevanAgari inscription. The stpne 
is worshipped by the people. f , 

Na'gothna,' north latitude 18° 33' and east longitude t3° 13', is A 
port in the 1 Vn sub-di vision,fifteen miles south of Pen and about forty 
miles south-east of Bombay. It is prettily situated ii. a hollow 
surrounded ‘ by' wooded hiils, on the right bank’of the Amba or 
Nagothna creek about twenty-four miles from its mouth. In 1881 
it had 2084 people, of whom 2241 were Hindus, 40G Musalmans, 
and tliirty»sr. veil Others. 

Between Nagothna and die mouth of the ^mha the creek varies 

from an eighth to three-quarters of a mile in breadth. The ten miles 

below Dharamtar a^e easy of navigation. Above Dharamtar the bed 

is blocked with sand hanks, and, within four miles of .Nagothna, it ifi 

crossed by reefs of rock w.hidi can be passed only at full tide. A large 

stfm has lately been sanctioned for clearing these reefs by dynamite. 

From Dharamtar boats of fifteen tuns (00 khandis) at ordinary high 

tides, and of twenty-live tons (100 kfunnli.s) at springtides, can go 

as far as Nagothna. Blit the passage almost, always takes even 

ordinary-sized vessels (wo high tides. So much time is wasted in 

waiting for water to cross tin* first rocks that \vl»cn the second barrier 

is reached the ebb has set in mid the rocks are no longer passable, 

Twenty-live ton boats, w hichcau make Nagothna only at spring tides* 

are forced to stay there until the next springs. In passing down the 

Anita, Nagothna must he left within two hours of high tid&, 

During the dry season, the passage i.s made only at night because 

the night tide is higher than the day tide and the wind is favourable.; 

The Shepherd ferry steamers cross daily from Bombav to Dharamtar. 

From Dharamtar a ferry p’icd to Nagothna, till, in 18&i, the road, 

between Nagothna and Wave, a village on the cast side of the creek 

opposite to Dharamtar, was finished. The vessels chiefly employed 

on the creek are /dmh nutns and mar/mis, with an occasional 

bandar- boat used l»v travellers between Bombay and Alababaleshvar. 

• » •» / 

l’/tidnmtris are mostly used for carrying rice and salt; and, 
nut rh Fits for rice and firewood, in the fair season there is a, 
considerable tragic at Nagothna, childly the export of rice and tbq 
import of salt and fish. The* trade, returns for the eight 4 years, 
ending isbl -N2 show average exports worth £30,007 (Rs. 3,06,070). 
and average imports worth £7580 (Us. 75,800). 1 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century Nagothna belonged tor 
Gujarat.* 2 In 15.20Tlector de Sylveira went up the. river N&gothnae 
of Bassein, and burnt six towns belonging to the king of Canibay&e 
The commander of Nagothna , ( lt>ok the field against him with 
hundred horse and a large force of infantry, and endeavoured toi 
cut off his retreat.* In 1540 Dorn Joao De Castro mentions thm 
Nagothna river as running into the south of Bombay harbour.*; 
On the defeat of the" prince of Gujarat by the Portuguedfe, tho 


1 Details arc given in the Trade Chapter, pp. 126-127- 
■* De Burros, VII. 217, in Narines Rouleau, 41. 

J Faria in Kerr, VI. 210. 4 Dom Joao De Castro, Prim. Rot. 63. 
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• neighbourhood of Ndgothna seems to have passed from Gu to 
Ahmadnagar, the allies of the Portuguese*with wliox^ it remained 
till in 1636 the Mbghals handed the Ahmadnagar Konkan to 
Bijdpur. About ten years Jater it passed to Shivaji. In 1670 
N&gothna is mentioned by Ogilby as a town and landing-place at 
the extreme south of Gujarat, 1 and in 1675 it appears.in Fryer as 
Magatan. 2 It is called Negotan 3 in a treaty between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1739, aijd is probably the Nagina of Tiffentlialer 

f rith 249 villages and a revenue of* £1772 (Its. 17726)* a year. 4 In 
fc!8 it is described as less prosperous than Pen, liecause fc^o rb rr 
was longer and shallower ami there wert i*o sq!t-works.-‘ 

Tho chief object of interest is the oM Musalmrin bridge about 
half a mile south-west of Nagothna. It is 480/eet long, nineteen 
feet high, ancl nine feet nine inches broad between Jin parapets, this 
narrowness being its chief peculiarity. The span erf the main arch 
is twenty-two feet nine inches. 3 It is said to have been built about 
1580 by Kaji Alft-ud-din pi £Jhefil at a eost of £30,000 (Rs. 8 00,000). 
As this date falls between the siege of Cheul, during the. alliance 
of the Musalra.ln kings against the Portuguese, and the activity of 
the Nizfjirish&hi troops twenty years later, it is probable that the. 
bridge was built to facilitate the inarch of troops from Ahmadnagar, 
probably by the- Koari pass. In 1826 repairs costing £259 ( Its. 2590) 
were sanctioned. 7 The bridge is at present (1882) much use* 1 # by 
foot travellers the approaches not admitting of the passage oT carts. 
The masonry work is being repaired. 

Niza'mpur is a small town in the Mangaon sub-division, on the 
loft bank of the Ni;.ampur Kal, about eight miles north-east of 
M&ngaon, with which it is connected by a branch road. The 1881 
census showed 365 houss and 1694 people., of whom I860 were 
Hindus, and 334 MusabnJtns. It is a good camping place, ami a 
local trade centre of some importance. In the village, is a tine 
pond, probably originally M a rath a, lately repaired and faced with 
stone from'-local funds. Somewhere on ifis bank tl^ere .seems to 
have been a Hein&dpauti temple, which lias been pulled down and 
many of the stones used in a small mosque in Piinajpc village about 
a mile west of Nizd.nipur. Several of the temple sttmes^ti.' lie near 
the pond ; two slabs, especially, which arc; set before tin* temple of 
Oanpati near the pond, very probably belong to the old temple. 
There arc also some brokep memorial, pdliya and sail stones which 
were probably grouped near the old temple. There are two modern 
temples of Vishnu in the village with a curious curved facade, 
and in one of the templet two bull's-eye windows in weJJ curved 
wooden tracery. 8 .In 1675 Fryer mentions it as Nishsimpntv, u and 
in 1684 it was the scene of a defeat of Sainbhdji by Gazi-nd-din, the 
father of NizAm-ul-mulk. 10 Till 1867 when the offices were moved 
tO M&ngaon, Niztftnpur was the head-quarters of a sub-division. 

1 Atlas, V. 243,244* Ogilby compiled from earlier wrfcorH. * 

* New Account, 50, 61, 77. • 3 Aitchisou’b Treaties, V. 1/5. 

4 Des. Hist, et Geog.^. 505. • * -Revenue Diary 142. p. 2570. 

* East India Papers, III. 786. 7 East India Papers, III. 7»6 ; Nairne's Konkan, 38. 

8 Mr. W. F. Sinclair, O.S. tt Now Account, 50, 77, 78. * 

10 Elphinetone’s History of India, 575 ; # Graut Duff, 145. 
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Chapter XIV. 
Place* of Interest, 
Pen, 


Pen, north latitude* 18° 44' and east longitude 73°. 11', tjie head¬ 
quarters* of the IVn suh-division, with in 1881 a population of 8082*, 
lies ori the right .hank of the Bhogavati creek about ten miles from 
its mouth. At high water spring tides the creek is navigable 
for boats of forty tons to Angora, a mile and a half below Pen. The 
Bang Bandar or«noap tide port is four miles below Pen. A*1 milt road 
joins Pen with Antora.. 

In 1827 according to Captain Clones,P<n laid 171 Briilinian, sixty* 
four Khatrh sixty-three Maratha, forty-one Prabhu, thirty-four 
Kascr, twenty-six, Vaniand twenty-four Sonar families, or a total 
tipper class population of-about * 1000. 1 Tin- 1872 census returns 
show a total of 05 rt, of which 5912 wore Himlus, 892 Musalmans and 
210 Others. The 1881 returns show a total of 8082 or an increase of 
1568. Of these 7302 were Hindus, 45S Musalmans, 201 Beni-Israela 
and 121 Others. 


Wtitfv irorfo. 


Pen is tin* centres of a corfsid enable traffic between the Deccan 
ami the .‘.ea-eoast*. Carts come down the Syhyadris along the 
Khopivli or (Oampoolee road bringing tobacco, molasses, pepper, and 
onions, and taking salt and rice.- The custom-house returns show 
for the eight years ending 1 SSI-82 average yearly exports worth 
£l>(»,991, afid imports worth 013,403. Besides the sub-<livisional 
offices, lVn has a subordinate judge’s court, a post office, a 
custom- house, a dispensary, a library and an Anglo-vernacular school. 
The numieipality was established in i 8(>5. in 1SS0-81 it had an 
income of .C r »I (> (Rs. 5190) and an expenditure of £435 (Rs. 4350). 
t The income is chiefly derived from taxes on houses and land, trade 
licences, tolls, and privy and miscellaneous cesses. The principal 
improvements are »ads -and water-works. 'rhe dispensary 

established in 1871 is in charg of a hospital assistant. Ill 1880 it 
lutd 10,145 out-patients and 125 in-patients, against 8929 -and 70 
in 1879. The cost was £194 (lls. 1940) or an average of 3d. (2 as.) 
for each patient. 

Pen 3 was tormerly badly supplied with water; almost all tho 
wells and ponds ran dry during the hot season. About three- 
quarters of a mile to the east of tin* town a small stream ruiis 
through a valley, which is sufficiently high to deliver watep in the 
town' under pressure. The area of this valley is about 100 acres, 
and it is calculated that, with an average yearly rainfall of 110 
inches, 120,000,000 gallons could be stored for,tho use of the tbwn 
in one season. The works consist of an earthen dam built across 
the mouth of the valley about 500 feet long, and forty feet at 
its greatest height. In the hillside, to the west of the dam, -a 
waste-weir has been cut twenty feet long and three feet deep, 
which is enough to carry off the surplus water of the lake ; and a 
small tunnel sitf* inches by four lias been built under tho dfipi 
through which the outlet and waste-pipes run. The waste-pipe, 


- , --* 

1 Itinerary, 80. . ’ • { 

’ Municipal Report, 1879-80, p. IS. Details are given abovs p. 118. 

5 Professional Papers on Indian Engineering, X. 121 -123 ; Sanitary Coramisiionot 
llepoit for 187<i, 259-200. 
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which is twelve inches in diameter, is fittitd with a valve toi the Chapter XIV* ; 
tunnel, and opens whenever the lake is full and the. water lupins to pi aees oflnterefffR 
escape by the weir. The current caused by means of this outlet 
keeps the bottom of the lake clear. The outlet pipe, which is six 
inches in diameter, is also fitted with a-valve, in tli# tunnel, and ends 
in a small reservoir on the town side of the drfm where a self- 
acting valve is fitted to it, thus regulating the supply of water to 
the town. From the reservoir tortile filter, a distance ol‘ 2500 feet, 
a nine-inch earthenware pipe has been laid wiJi a fa|J of one. in 
1000, and is calculated to deliver 1(jC,Q0C gallons in twelve horn’s. 

"The filter, which is thirty feet Ion# six Ye.et Inroad and ten feet dee.]#, 
is placed near the town, in order that it ma^ l.o easily accessible, 
and from it to the town a six-inch cast-irdn fliain has hern laid; - 
from this main cast-iron pipe four-inch and three-inch mains with 
wrought iron branches distribute the water to the* various part* e*' 
the town. It is calculated tkqJL thv largest daily consumption of 
water ill the town dows not exceed 100,000 # gallons Fifteen 
small cisterns have been mad.* in various parts of the. town for the 
Use of those who do not wish to make connections with their 
houses, • which may be done at private expense. The dam is 
built of earth excavated from the rice. Helds, which form the bed of 
the reservoir. The earth is laid in concave layers, each layer not 
more than one foot in thickness. On a line with thy inner 
edge of the dam, a puddle wall has been built eleven feet thick 
at the bottom tapering to four feet thick-at the top. .This wall is 
made of the clayey soil found in rice Helds. and Is entirely, free, 
from vegetable matter. The bottom of the wall penetrates at least* 
two feet Into the tirin earth, which forms the original surface of the 
valley. The dam is thirty-live feet at its greatest height and ten 
feet wide at the top, with slopes of two and a half to one on the 
■ inner, and one and a half to one. on the outer side. These slopes 
have been carefully pitched with dry vuhhle pitching, well rammed 
into the ba’hk, and so laid as to have no elliekw or cyanides. The 


tunnel or outlet for the pipes through the da in has side walls and a 
paving of nibble masonry set in cement, pointed on all exposed faces, 
and an arching of roughly dressed rubble also sot in cy»n. -nt. The 
cement is composed of one part raw Portland cement of tke, bejit qua¬ 
lity, and two pai*ts of clean sharp ri\ er-sand well washed. The stone 
is of blue trap laid in ijs natural bed. No kmlders or friable 
stone was used, and no face work was allowed. The reservoir in 
t which the outlet pipe ends is also of rubble in cement, the same, 
sort of work as the tunnel. At the beginning of ^lie works it was 
found necessary • fo dig eleven feet jnto the bed of the valley, to 
intercept the springs which flowed below the darn site, and from this 
depth the puddle wall is carried up. The extypine width of dam 
at bottom is 170*fcet, the height forty feet, the length 510 fret, the 
breadth at top twelve|feet, the slope of tlfe stream side two and 
a half to one, and of the t[own stream side one and a half to one. In 
addition to this slope, the lower side has about 100,000 cubic feet 
of stone laid upqn it. The* dam contains 850,000 cubic feet of 
earth. The tunnel under it, which is 1G2 feet long and six broad 
by four deqp, contains the waste-pipe twelve inches in diameter 
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with its valve, and the supply pipe six inchep in diameter with 
its valvt*.. The end of tunnel is elosed with six feet of solid 
masonry on the lake side, and through this the pipes communicate 
with the lake, the supply pipes Wing connected^vvith the inlet pipe 
in the lake. The inlet pipe has four arms fitted with plugs, which 
can he rcmcWou as the water in the lake falls. TRe reservoir on 
tin* lower side is fitted with h self-acting regulator, and from the 
dam to tlie filter nine-inch* sidhuwace «pipes run with a fall of 
one. in JOCXi Froifi the filter to the town there is a six-inch cast- 
iron 9 iiam, having * pressure of forty-two feet at.the entrance to the 
thwn. Two fountain* or Reservoirs, the. gift <Jf the late Sir KAvasji 
JaJmngir, are lmilt?at"the entrance to the town on the main road. The 
• mains in the town afe of cast and wrought iron, the ends of all being 
connected one with the other, so a* to equalize the pressure and 
produce continual circulation. Five plugs are fixed at certain 
points in tin* town, and stand-pipos are erected for the poorer 
classes why are unable to take connections into their houses. Except 
the towif mains which are laid at the expense of the municipality, 
the. whole of the works have been completed by subscription. The 
cost of the dam is £1800 (11s. IS,000), and of filtering and Carrying 
the main to the town XI000 (Us. 10,000), or a total of £2800 
(Rs. 28 , 000 ,), of which £1200 (Its. 12 , 000 ) were bequeathed hy 
Keshavjam Motirain f a rich grain merchant of JVn. The gathering 
ground'is 100 acres, and the capacity of flic lake ( 10 , 000,000 gallons ; 
the stream ^ms every year till January. Over the outlet is placed 
a tal Jet with the inscription : 


‘ The KoRhow Motirara Howorvoir, named after a Marwaroe merchant of 
Pen who bequoat.liod IIh. 12,000 lor the Pen water Riippl^ Thi^dam was 
commenced 2nd January 1870, uni ilnishcil lnt- Juno 1870, Arthur Crawford, 
Collector; W Gray. C.E , Engineor; and Na ru Purbliaji Contractor.* 

About a quarter of a mile to the north of Pen there is a deep 
pool in the Bhogavuti formed by a trap dyke with a masonry dam 
on the top of it. Thc«pool is much used by the lower., classes of 
P 011 for bathitig and washing and is a good fishing place. Pen is 
said to have suffered by the opening of the railway between Poona 
and Bombay. H»fore the opening of the railway many exports 
from the Def-can came to Pen as a port aqd trade center®, now 
all 1*0 fttmight to Bombay or Pauvel; but there is an inward trade 
in salt by the Dor pass. 4 • 

In 1 (if >8 Pen is mentioned as a port which acknowledged 
the Moghal as its superior, though it lay in Sliivaji’s territories . 1 
In 107-1 it is mentioned by Fryer . 2 In 181D the easy communication 
with Bombay and with the pcccan ly the B 01 pass made Pen pn 
important centre. Its chief prosperity lay*- in its salt beds to 
which many thousand bullocks came every year, some of them 
with a few miscellaneous articles but*most of therfi empty. There 
was a considerable expert of rice to Bombay . 3 A number of Carved 
stones about the town appear to belong to an unusually large temple 
of about the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 


1 Uruco’s Annals, 11.242. 2 New Account, 51, 61,77. 

lie venue Diary, 142 of 1819, \\ 2570. 
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Poyna d, ft village on the AliMg-Dharamtaf road, lies ten and a Chapter XIV* v 
halt miles erikt of Adibag and about two and a half miles soutti-west pi aceB ofInter«tfj?‘ 
of Dhararatar. Iff is a busy well-to-do village with a population of 
781, of whom, according to jbhe 1881 census, 710-were Hindus, 31 Poynad. 
Beni-Isr&cls, 15 Musalrndns, and Others. The houses are on 
the lowef slopes of a rising ground above the level of the rice fields. 

In 1850 Poyn&d was a mamlatddrs station. A’ market is held f 

every Monday to which people, come .from the country round, 
some with merchandise and grain, and others to make purchases. 

The average attendance is about 200 sellers” 1 and 1-500 .buyers. 

Water is scarce and on market days th.r? few wells about the tillage 
are thronged night and day. * 

Poladpur, a small town in the Mali&d ^uL-division, with; in FcmuLdpua. 
1881, a population of 161 Si, of whom 149* were Hindus and 118 
Musalm&ns, lies on the Dasgaon-MahabaJeslivaa road about ten 
miles south of Mali&d. 1 Thei;e is a good travellers' bungalow with 
a messman and a native* rest-house. From Poladpur the great 
Ratnagiri road stretches south 160 miles to Vengurla. Tn May 1818 
Poladpur was the scene of a fight between Lieutenant Crossby with 
seventy-five sepoys and 140 horse, and a body of Marathas, 

Path/ins and Arabs 470 strong. Lieutenant Crossby* attacked and 
the enemy fled in about a quarter of an hour leaving about twenty 
killed and wounded and sixteen prisoners. 2 At Poladpur is the 
tomb of the Reverend Donald Mitchell, the first missionary bf the 
Scottish Missionary Society in India. 3 

Raygad 4 or the Royal Fort, originally cal Jed Ra'iri, was known to IUyoad. 
the early Europeans as the Gibraltar of the East. 5 It stands in north 
latitude 18° 14' and east longitude 73° 30', 2851 feet above the 
sea, sixteen miles north of Mahad, and about forty east of Janjira. 

Its sheer scarped sides and long top form a great wedge-shaped * 

block, cut from the Sahyadris by a deep valley about a mile broad 

at the base and two miles across from crest to crest. As it is backed 

by the fofty line of the Sahyadris and ctummnded by spurs and 

blocks of hills, Raygad seldom forms a striking feature in the Kolalia 

landscape. From the west, al>out six inilea on each si-le of Mangoon, 

though the lower slopes are hid, the Takmak end Hirkani points 

arc noticeable, forming an irregular horse-shoe. From the south, two 

long spurs, K&lk&i from which Raygad was shelled in 1818, and the 

prominent top of Guiri,, mask'its height and hide its scarps. And 

from Mahabaleshv'ar, so encircled is it by higher and bolder hills, 

that R&ygad is difficult to make out even when its position 

is known. According to Mr. Douglas, the finest t view of R&ygad is 

from the peak* of Toma, 1000-feet higher and about twenty 

miles to the east. 6 Much the same view can be had from the cone- 

topped peak of Ling&na on the western edge of the Sahyadris, 

abqut two miles east of R&ygad, anti the Lingana view has the 


1 For details bco DAagoon. * r 2 Bombay Courier, 30th May 1818. 

3 Oriental Christian Spectator, I. 08. 

4 From materials contributed by Mr. H. Kei.nody. 

Grant Duff’a Mardthds, 679., 6 Book of Bombay, 411. 
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. advantage of including a sight of the ruins which give a 
tB {. interest to the top of Ray gad. 1 •* * 

To those wfio live in the district the most beautiful approach to 
Raygad is, among* the finest hills in the ilistrict, from Nizampur about 
twelve, miles to the north-west, "across the rugged spur tjiat runs 
south-west from {-lie Sahyadris to Dnsgaon. This rouWis passable for 
footmen and horsemen only. Another rough foot<rack leads from 
Mangaon which is fifteen mile* to* the wis.^. An easier approach is 
from tlie south-ea^t, from Birv/idf, a. six miles east of Mah&d. 
From Birviidi a country f^raclv, rough in places hut •practicable for 
carts/ runs up the vixlley of Vie Kill, about sixteen miles, to Chhatri 
tfizai npur. About.four miles, north of Birvadi, the road crosses the 
Kal, and keeps along its left bank, about twelve miles, to within a 
quarter of a mile of Chhatri Nizampur,, where. it again crosses to the 
right bank. Tint track runs through rugged and lonely country, 
with the Sahyaifris on the right and fc]ie Raygad and Cuiri ranges 
on the left. Between nine ami ten* miles,north of Birvadi, in a 
deep stony •gorge lrfdow the village of Dapoli, iff a pool about 100 
yards long by thirty feet Inroad, known as the. Walan Kuhd, full of 
sacred Jish, some of them of great size. 2 3 At Paneli, about three 
miles from tjuis pool, a fine clump of trees by the roadside shelters 
an old temple called Ranch kar. Four miles from Paneli is Chhatri 
Nizampur, so called, according to a local story, because one of 
ShivhjiVservftuts, carrying an umbrella over bis master’s hood, was 
swept off the top of liaygad by a gust of wind, and, clinging to 
his umbrella? alighted in safety in the small village of Nizampur. 
From Chhatri Nizampur the path, which is passable only for footmen, 
rises about a mile and a lmlf to Vadi on the east slop# of a .spur at 
tin* west foot of Raygad. It was at Vadi that on the 0th of May 
ISIS, after a siege of fourteen days, terms of capitulation were 
arranged between Colonel Brother and the Peshwas Arab commandant 
of J lay gad. 8 

The best route for atravigors is from Mabsid in the south, along 
the left bank of the (hindhslri river, about thirteen miles, by 
Nandgaon to Pachad. which is about a mile and a half west 
of Vadi on the other or western slope of the same spur. Carts 
can be brought with little difficulty about twelve miles to 
Kmijan.' From Konjau the path climbs a spur about a mile to 
lYudiad, the old ]n th or store for the supplies of the fort, wlierfc 
is a ruined enclosure which was the palace of* Jijib&i, Shiv&jia 
mother. From Pjjchihl about a mile and a half east leads to 
Vadi, which is perhaps COO feet alnwe the sea. From V&di to the 
top of lbiygad is a rise of a\x«it 2250 feet in a distance of about 
four miles. In the lower slopes the path is rough, and higher up, 
though there are. traces of the old pavement, most of the steps are 
broken, only the highest tiers being nearly perfect/ The patft is 
easy for footmen and pdfesible for a light pplanquin or a chair. 


1 Cicll in Giiossons Miscellany, I.»ll. , 

a Details of this poml arc given under Wdlan^und. 

3 Pcndh&ii and Maratha \Vars^28S. 
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The real ascent begins al>out a quarter of a mile from Vadi,* in Chapter XIV, ' 

the middle of a pattji of forest said to have "been Sliiv&ji’s garden. nfTnter^rfe 

Close to the path, almost hid by •brushwood, arc some pJ^iith.s or # 

platforms protected by a wall about four feet high, said to be the KAygad. 

sites of Maratha granaries.* Abo>*c the pathway, on the right or ^ Va y u l*' 

west, at the extreme north-west corner of the spur that runs to 

Bay gad and separated from Itilygad by a deep gm*ge, ’is a bastion 

called Khublera, that is khub lada *or the hard fight. A narrow 

difficult pathway runs to tlfis.bastion, by the Nana Dam aza, along the 

north face of tl;e spur about a quarter of a mile "to the west. Above 

the granaries the mth is rough, aftij •rises .about, (K)G* toeb in 

about a mile to the Nana Darvdza, apparently the Little Gate to 

distinguish it from the Mota or Maha Darvaza. the Great Gale, 

about 1000 feet higher. 1 The Nana Gate is fhmked oh the lowers • 

or outer si<le liy a bastion twenty feet high. "The gateway consists 

of t^yo arches, twelves and fourteen feet "high and .of toil feet span, 

with a flight of seventeen st&ve stojjs which begin below the lower 

archway and lead Jihrou^h the gateway. Insidq of the ^ale, cut in 

the stone walls, are two sentry-boxes each seven feyt square, and, 

on tlie^ inner-side of the gateway are two large square. boles for 

fixing a bar across the gate. The gate has been removed. 

Inside of the Nana Gate the- path stretches about three-quarters of 
a mile to the left or east, almost on the level, passing au open space 
or point on which are the ruins *>f two lari)dings, one 39' 
said to have hi on a guard-room, the other 7i3'x20\ aid to have 
been a granary. At this point, tvliich is about 3V0 fe.e.fc above 
the Nana Gates there seems to have lieeu a battery, probably tin* 

Masjid balt<g*y mention<‘d in 1818 by Lieutenant ltemon of tin*. 

Engineers, and there is still tin; tomb of a Musalinan saint called 
Madan Sbab. About 400 yards further, still on the level, fire 
three rock-cut caves which were used for storing grain. One. is 
20 ' x 8', another 18'x 8', ami the, third, which has two square 
stone pillars, is 33'x 8'. The height varies from eight to ten feet.* 

Beyond tin* caves, or rock-cut granaries, the patl* lakes a sudden 
and very steep turn to the right, and after a climb of about 
300 feet in half a mile, the Great Gate comes in sight. It is 
abotit 400 feet higher, and half a mile distant, at tlie top of a very 
steep ascent, in a bend to the north-west of the oral of. Tlirkani 
J’oint. The gateway is approached by a flight of thirty-two 
steps which take^i slight turn to the right after passing the right 
bastion. 2 It is flanked by two massive well preserved bastions, 


1 The local bclfcf is that this gate to#k its name from NAna fVulnavis, who, 
according to Grant Duff (MarAthds 558), overhauled tlio fort in 1790. The mention of 
two gates by Oxotiden in 1074 makes it prol>al>le that this gate wan formerly called 
Hahdn, the locaUform for Lahar ► or Little, and that the word has been changed to 
suit the belief that the gate was built l>y NAna Fadnavis. 

2 The following accounttof the ascent is by Liciftcnant lfemon, who commanded 
the Engineers Jn the sit'ge of 1818: “The road from YAdi tr the Lower Gate 
ami to the Masjid or onc-gtm battery higher uj, is bad, rocky, a:iTl uneven. At the 
Masjid battery tin* ground is levc^ f«*r a short distance, .and afterwards the road runs 
with very little unevenness along the foot of t.io precipice to a cavern below the 
gateway, probably 350 os 400 yards from the Masjid. The precipice on £lic left makes 
it necessary to go along this part with caution, the space being in places not more than 
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seventy-five and sixty-five feet high, which face the north-west. 
The distance between the bastions increases frorp‘ eight* and a half 
to sixteen and a half feet immediately in front of the gate, and 
again narrows to eight and a half feet. The Great Gate is about 
400 feet below the crest of the west dr Hirkaiv Point of the hill¬ 
top, and (500 feet below the citadel or highest point of the hill. At 
the same level a, 6 , the gate a high chrtain wall, strengthened by a 
broad deep fosse, runs along the whole north-west side of the fort. 
About 200 feet higher, pieces of a second curtain wall protect the 
accessible pa,yts of tile hill, and 20(1 feet higher, 200 .feet below the 
top of tli l citadel, is, another broken line of fortifications. On the 
innide of the gateway is a sentry-box six feet square, cut in the rock, 
and on the right a ruined guard-room. The doors arc modern, some 
twenty-live years old. 

This approach from the \Yest is the only path up the hill. Tho 
gateway on the south, which is known as the Char JJarvaza or Secret 
Gate, was probably placed there to gt.ard N against a surprise. Tho 
name suggests this and the suggestion is supported by the absence 
of any trace of^a path. 

The view inside of the Great Gate includes the Takmak and 
Hirknni Pointh with all the intervening part of tile bill. The citadel 
or Bdlakilla shows behind the Ilirkani point and about 200 feet 
higher. 

The hiH top stretches about a mile and a half from east to west 
by a mile from north to south. It forms an irregular wedgeshaped 
block tapering to the east, with three main points, Hirkani in the 
west, Takmak in the north, and the blunt point of Bhavani in the 
east. There is a fourth smaller point Shrigonda at the south-east. 
The hill top is roughened by'mounds and hollows and is bare of 
vegetation, exoept some trees on the east slope of the citadel or 
Bilkikilla. Much of it -is covered with ruins and there are a number 
of cisterns mid rock-cut reservoirs though few of them hold water 
after the end of December/ On the west, south, and east'the hill 
sides are so sheer that except the gateways in the west and south 
faces there arc no artificial defences. As already noticed, the north¬ 
west face is protected by a main line of masonry and two upper 
walls or portions of wall where the natural scarp is imperfect. 

A steep climb of about three-quarters of a mile east from tho 
Great Gate, leads to a point on the n6rth-wcst crest of the hill top" 
where is the tomb of the Musalnuln saint Madar, with, in front of it, 
an upright iron bar called the Malkhumb or Gymnast’s Pillar. Near 
Maditr Chilli’s tom): is an irregular oval-shaped reservoir, about 120 
feet by 75. About 100 yards further south is the* Ganga Sagar 


five or six feet broad. Some part of it is much exposed, aB the upper cliff is so Bteep that 
stones thrown over fall immediately on the road, aa was the case not many yhrdi 
in roar of us when returning. Beyond the cave for twenty or thirty Yards the road 
continues level. It then turns sharply to the right, jind brings tne Upper Gate 
ami other works in view at a height of about five or six hundred feet. It is then 
carried circuitously up the assent, aud is said to be tolerably broad over rugged steps. 
From the Appearance of this part the ascent must unavoidably be rawer steeps 
Pondluri and Mar&tha Wars, 288. 
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reservoir, about 120 yards by 100, rock-hcwn on.tho south and east, 
and of dressed masonry on the west and north. The water is 
excellent and is safd to conceal untold treasures. It fc fonyod the 
, chief water-supply for the garrison, though Shiv&ji and his people 
used another reservoir near the citadel. About 100 yards south of 
the Ganga S&gar, facing north, are t\yo ruined two-storied towers 
about forty feot high, which, when in repair, aye said to have 
been five stories kigh. They arc ornamented with carved masonry 
which stands out about tw*) feet fr%n the* wall. They are twelve¬ 
sided ajid in each side have a p'ointed window in Musalman style. 
The inside form# a room fourteen feet, in diameter witfi a* rlqmed 
ceiling. West from the towers # a tiighVofc thirty-one steps, flaAkecJ 
by high walls of well preserved masorfry, leads through the Palki 
Darvdza, a gate six feet wide, into the Bala KUJa or citadel, which 
measures about 300 hundred yards cast and west by 150 north and 
south. Along the west side of the citadel from the Pa Wei Gate?, across to 
the Men Gate in the south wall, a distance of about 1*0 yards, a path 
leads between a double row of rfiined buildings. Those on the right 
are the remains of Seven large mansions which fdrilled tlfe; women 
quarters of Shivaji’s palace, and those on the left are a*row of rooms 
for the* guards and servants. Through the Men Gate in the south 
wall of the citadel, a path leads to a point where the l&lics of the 
palace used to take their evening walk. To the left, inside of tl>e 
Palki Gate, a path leads east to the back of the King’# Courfc or 
Kacheri. There is uo gate to the King's C< >uH, but in the east ©r front 
wall a gap about thirty feet broad probably marks the place where 
the door formerly was. The walls are still standing and enclose 
a space about 120 feet by 50. The mound*in the. centre is the site, 
of Shivaji’s throne. The platform round the throne is still held 
in honour, Mar&thas taking off tlieir fcliocs and Mlidrs not daring 
to tread on it. The buildings on eaeli side of the throne were 
granaries, and the two walled-off rooms at the end of the court, 
about fifteen feet wide, were -ust^l as treasure-rooms. In 
front of the throne a passage fiv r e feefc \\yde runs along the 
whole length of the building. In the front or east wall there 
are still twelve arched windows about 3J.X 1£'. In f»*ont of the 
court-house is an open space with the remains <af a fountain, and 
in fro&t of this apace is the NagaY Khdna or Drum Gate, the main 
entrance to the citadel. The large walled space on the soufh wall 
to^the left of the Men Gate on ft lower level than the rest of the 
citadel, is said to be the site of the Rang Mali&l or Pleasure Palace. 
Thp ruins behind the court near the north wall, opposite the 
Pleasure Palace, are said to have been Shiv aji’s % private quarters. 
The Nagar Khdnd or main cntrance^gate is in the*cast wfcll of the 
citadel opposite the King’s Court, it is a solid square structure with 
a pointed archway about thirty feet high and with a span of eight 
feet. The whole building is about fifty feet hi gif, thirty feet wide, 
and twenty feet deep. On the top, reach<*i by a flight of twenty- 
nine steps, is the drum 1 room, and ten steps more lead to an upper 
parapet, the highest poin^t on tfie hill, commanding a wide view. 

Outside of the Nayar Khafoa, a little to the east, is a dry reservoir 
called Kushdvarta. Close to the pond is the point of Shrigonda, 
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where are several* ruing said to be the sites of the Potnis* and other 
ministers’ houses. Tb the east of the Shrigoncja Point, on a lower 
level, are the ruins of the pewder magazines ninety feet loiig 
by twenty feet broad and with walls 3A feet thick. These were 
destroyed <1 uring the English wege by shells bred from the ridge of 
Baikal. Near the powder magazines are twelve rock-cyit cisterns! 
some with water. About 200 paces to the north of the citadel are 
the mins of the market plac^* w T ith the sites of two rows of twenty- 
two shops in /»ach row separtitou by a ppuce forty feet wide. Further 
to tlie nor^h-westyare the ruins of the elephant stables. Below the 
market place, on tJm ea>t q)cpe.s of the upper hill top, are the remain^ 
of the tower and of the Brahman quarter and Brahman pond. About 
half a mile to the north-east of the citadel is a temple of MahddeV 
in a walled enclosure. Outside the west entrance is a well-carved 
image of Maruti about three feet high and one and a half feet 
bvoad. Round 'Mahildev's temple are the dancing girls* quarters, 
and below is the dancing .girls^ pond which still bolds'water. 
Below, and in front of the‘east entrance to the temple, is a large 
eight-sided stone plinth on which Shivaji’s body is said to have 
been burnt. Half a mile further are some more mins in a long 
line evidently' quarters fur the garrison. The distance of these 
ruins, one mile from the citadel, suggests that one of them was the 
house set apart for the English ambassadors who visited Raygad in 
1674. To the east, of these ruins, on the extreme edge of the plateau, 
is the Kit la Knud or black pool. The extreme eastern edge of the 
fortress, facing Lingana, is called Bhavani Point. Passing to the 
north-west the most prominent point is Takmak, a sheer precipice, 
down which prisoners are said to have been hurled. Hirkani, the 
extreme west point, which is some 200 feet below the citadel, is 
guarded by a walled bastion. They say that a Gavli woman 
named Hirkani went up from Y&li to sell milk. She was delayed 
on the top and evening fell and the gates w r ere closed. She had 
to get home to feed an infant, so scrambled down tlic point. Next 
morning Shivdji sent for her and asked how she had left the 
fort. She told him, and a bastion was built and the point called 
after her name. * 

The best way *io see the hill is to send a small tent to PdcJiAd or 
Chhatri Nizdmpur, dine there, and move to Vadi to sleep. Next 
morning an early start should be made as the ascent takes three 
hours if done leisurely. The citadel, tjie- Hirkani Point, and4h$ 
ruins near the points can be seen before breakfast, and the rest of 
the hill top in .the afternoon. The descent to Yddi does not take 
more than an hour or an hour and a half, and either Pachid or 
Chhatri Nizampur can be easily, reached before dark. On the hill top, 
shelter can be lound either in the lowest story of the tower or lft 
the Nagdr Khdna. but both are uncomfortable. If it is intended 
to spend the night on the bill a small tent should*be taken. Syed 
Muhammad son of Sy%d Shahab-ud-din, the mujawar or mosque- 
keeper of Fachud, and Shridhar son of Bha\dnshei, goldsmith of Vadi, 
are the two best guides to Raygad.* Botn arc old men, but Syed 
Muhammad can still (January 1883 ^k climb the ,hill. Shridhar is 
full of vague legends of Shivriji and his forts. 
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Its size, its strength, and its easy communication with the Deccan 
and with the sea, imist from early times have made Raygad or Rayri 
an important fortretfc. But its time of magnificence is the* capital 
■jOf a great sovereign lasted foj* only sixteen years, from 1664 to 1680, 
‘the last sixteen yca*s of Shivaji’s reign. 1 

In the twelfth century Rayri (Sk. R&ygiri or the royal hill) was 
the seat of a family of petty Maratha chiefs or palujam , who in 
the fourteenth century ar^ said, though this is doubtful, to have 
acknowledged as their overlords t fit* Anagundi or yijaynagar princes 
(1350-1565). 2 About the middle of the fifteenth century^ (1436) 
Ald-ud-din Shah Bahmani II. £1434-kf 57) made the 'Rayri Chief 
tributary. 3 In 1471) Rayri passed to’the ^lizqmslialii Aiders of 
Ahmadnagar and was held by them till, in J036, on the final 
conquest of Ahmadnagar, the Moghals made it over to the 
Adilshdhi kings of Bijapur. Under Bijapur, with the •name of 
Islamgad, 4 * it was entrusted to the Sidi of Janjira and garrisoned \ry 
a body of Maratlias/’ ly the spread - of Shivaji’s power, in 164S, 
RAyri, with Tala airtl Ghosala two other important Kolaba*ipi*tres,ses, 
was given up to his parti zans. In 1662, finding hiiribelf cramped 
on the «raggy loft of Rajgad, which for fifteen years had been his 
home, Shivdji, after diligent search, chose for his capital the. hill of 
Rayri. 6 The natural strength of the hill, in a most difficult country 
and almost surrounded by sheer walls of rock, and its position close 
to a highway of trade, 7 with easy access to tin* Deccan, andwifh a 
safe retreat to the island forts of the Rg,tm1giri coast, intluenced 
Shivaji in his choice of Rayri. 8 But perhaps the chief reason which 
made him prefer Rayri to his thirty other llill forts, equally sfrong. 
and nearly as .well placed, was the size of its Hat top, a mile by a 
mile and a half, not too large to guafd against surprise, and with 
room for the suitable buildings and retinue of a king. In 1662 he 
changed the name of the hill from Rayri to Raygad, or the Royal 
Fort and ordered Abaji Son dev, the governor of Kalyrf.n, to furnish 
the fort with a complete set of royal and public 1 mil dings. These, 
which arc said to ha' e numbered 300 stone houses, included palaces, 
mansions, offices, a mint, granaries, magazine.?, quarters for a garrison 
of 2000 men, a ^liarket nearly a mile in ength, .and a number of 


1 From the Saracenic style of their architecture Mr. Kennedy thinks that the towers 
amF the great Nai/dr Kitano gateway afe older than the time of Shivaji. It seems 

fcnore probable that they ^rcre built by a Musalindn employed by Shivdji. 

3 Jervis’ Konkan, SO, and Elphhistone’s History of India, 756. Anagundi or V’ijay- 
nagar, one of the lincst ruined oitics in Indio, is about thirty-six* miles norlh-west of 
Beldri. . • 

* BriBS 8 * Ferishta, 11^424, and Nairno’s Korean, 25. The Bahmani con.|nest of the 

Konkan was not completed till 1469, after about forty years of fighting. Eiphinstone’s 
History of India, 756. « Jervis’ Konkan, 92. 

* Elliot and Dowson, VII. 287 ; Oraut Duff’s Mardthds, 63. , 

. 4 Khdli Khin in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 288. According to one account Shivdji 
acted his father’s advice, ltdjgad, his former capital, is a few miles from Toma 
MU about twenty miles cast of Raygad. 

f The road to Sifcat passed near the place. Khdfi KhAn in Elliof and Dowson, 
VIL 288. . ¥ 

8 So thoroughly did Shivdji understand that at any fcim^he might be overwhelmed 
by tile Moghals, that "he prepared a retreat in the island fort of MAlvag in south 
Katnigiri. Bombay Gazetteer, X. 350 and note 5. 
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rock-put and masonry cisterns. While the hill-ton was being covered 
with these buildings, c?y*c was # taken to complete its defences, to 
prepare an approach which should he easy for friend^ and impossible 
for foes, and to* close every entrance * except this one approach. 
According to Khafi Kh&n (108(5-1735), when Shiv&ji thought that 
all ways up.the # fiil], except one, were closed, lie cijkd an assembly, 
and, placing a hag of gold and a gold bracelet worth £35 (100 
yuujodas) before the people, .or^V-red proclamation to be made, that 
the l>ag of gold find the gold bracelet should be given to any one 
who^ without ladder or t rope, would climb, by any other than the 
fegillar rocVi, and' plant - a*dlag. on the top • of the hill. A Mhdr 
came forward, an(l, being allowed to try, child ^d the hill, fixed the 
Hag, and bowed before Shivaji. Shivaji ordered that the purse of 
money and the gokl bracelet shoyld be given him, and gave 
directions'for closing the path up which the Mhar had climbed. 1 


/ • r 

In 1064 Shivaji enriched Raygad with the plunder of Surftt, and 
made it the seat of his government.-«In the same year, after the 
depth of. his father Shahaji, Shivaji came to Raygad, assumed the 
title of raja, struck coins in his name, and spent sopio months 
arranging the affairs of his government. 3 

In 1005, awed bv the skill of Anrangy.rh’s general daysing Raja of 
Jaypiir, an.dapparently unwilling from political and religious motives 
to light a Hindu, Shivaji sued for pence, and agreed to hold his 
territory as a feudatory of the Moglml empire. Under the Convention 
of Purandhar, Shivaji’s"territory included twelve forts of which 
Ray gad was the chief and the most central. In 1G06, before paying 
liis famous visit to Delhi, Shivaji calledliis leading officers to Raygad, 
ami invested Mom Trimal Ringle, Ahaji Sondev, and Annaji Dattu 
with full authority during his absence. He left Raygad in March 


1 KliAfi Klulu’s Muntakhab-ul-LuhAb in Elliot .uni Dowhoii, VII. 288. As KhAfl 
KhAn visited KAygatl during Sliiv.iji^ life, or soon after hia death, this story of the 
MhAr is probably true. oTJuf Mlnir’a path was, perhaps, that now blocked by the 
t’lior DarvAza or Secret (late. 

- According to Khali KhAn (Elliot ar*l Dom’rou, VII. 287), 1 ShivAji took from Sarat 
an immense booty in gold and silver, coined and uncoined, apd in the stuffs of 
KAshmir, Ahmadahid, and other places. He inode prisoners some thousand 
Hmdu moil ana women of name and station, and MusalmAiiH of honourable bosition. 
Million" in money and in goods came into the hands of that evil iufidw.’ The 
sacking of Surat, SlnvAji’s treasure-house, was repeated seven years later. Details 
aro given in the Surat Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, II. 89. The store-houses 
of Kaygad were Idled from the spoils of many other cities ajid countries. However 
different SlnvAji’s raids, they had ouc termination when he sat on KAygad top and 
counted his gains. Mr. Douglas, Book of Bombay, 405. 

;l SliivAji’s military regulations M ere simple, liis infantry which consisted chiefly of 
hill people balled Maths, seldom uccoinp.uiied him ; they served as garrisons to bis forts 
and guarded his conquests in the Dei van. His artillery was poor and it seems to have 
been seldom used except against the island of Jinjira. His main support lay in hia 
cavalry which M as of two sorts ; men M'ho kept their own horses called ShiJed&rs, and 
others called BArgirs who were mounted by ShfvAji. He constantly kept 40,009 horses 
in his stables. Over every ten Jiorses was a havildor w’lio hail the care of feeding them, a 
water-carrier, and a toreh-bearcr; each hundred borec had an officer, and every thousand 
horse an offiecpM ho commanded the other teu. A division of five «or six thousand had 
a superior chieftain, and, on the most important expeditions, ShivAji commanded in 
person. The Bargirs were armed and clothed a', the state expense aud were {laid out 
of the plunder. Numerous spies watched their conduct aud n ; s troops were seldom 
caught in’secreting plunder or contributions. Operations in the Deccan in'Waring’s 
MarAtliAs, 102. Details arc given in Grant D.nff, 100-103. 
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1666, and aft^r nine months returned in December a fugitive and in Chapter XltT. * 
disguise. On reaching Ray gad, with liis beard shaved and in the pi aceB ofTnteresf 
dress of an ascetic* he fell at Ids mother’s'feet. She Hid nt)t know . *' 

him, but when he pulled off Jiis turban she recognized her lost son Raygad. 
and sank into his dims. Soon after, the Brahman, in whose charge 
he had l%ft son Sambliaji at ’ Mdthura, caifie with the boy 
disguised as a girl. Shivaji celebrated this esfiape’ with great 
rejoicing, distributed largo suui.v in. charity and presented the 
faithful Brahman with£40,0lH)°(£k. 4,00,000). 1 Shir&ji passed the 
greater part of. 1608 and 1669 at Ray gad, completing his wise 
arrangements for tne.foreign policy ofjim Idarrithas and th<? inVrnal 
management of his kingdom. *In 167? sevdhd of the prisoners flf 
rank, who were captured in Chakan in Poona, were sent to Raygad, 
where they were treated with distinction jiifl their wounds were’ 
healed, and then allowed to leave, or to remain in ^hiv&jfs service. 

In dime 1674 ShivAji was crowned with much splefklour at Rtiygad. 

For ten years Shivaji had struck coins and styled himself Raja or 
MahitriS.ja, but he w*as anxious to declare his independency to assume 
the state of a king, and to found an era. Brahmans #ere consulted, 
anda learned priest from Benares,named Gugablmtt,fixed the sixth of 
June for the installation. Some account of the instill la&on ceremony 
has been preserved by an English embassy from Bombay, who seem 
to have spent the* three months of May, June, and July on the top of 
Raygad. The embassy was sent by the great* Gerald Aungier, the 
founder of the prosperity of Bombay. .The English had lately 
suffered severely at the hands of Shivaji. In 1664 theif courage had 
saved themselves and their neighbours durifig the sack of Surat. But 
their factory «at Karwar was plundered in 1665. and their factory at 
Rajapur in Ratnagiri in 1670. Marutlfi exactions also throw grievous 
difficulties in the way of developing trade between Bombay and the 
Deccan. Shiv&ji, though in the course* of his raids he might"rob 
their factories, was not unfriendly to the English. The compliment . 
of an embassy to Ik* present at the coropatiyn might bring him to 
grant compensation for their losses at Karwar and Rajapur, and lead 
him to lower transit dues or otherwise Jielp the tmde between 
Bombay and the Deccan. The embassy consisted of Henry 
Oxenden, who was afterwards (1676) Deputy Governor of Bombay, 
and two factors, 2 They started from Bombay about the* end of # 

April in a small sailing boat, styled the night in a Portuguese church 
outside the walls of Portuguese Clicul, and, in the afternoon, went 
on to Upper or Maratha Cheul. The day following they took boat 
to Esthemy, that is Rbhu Aslitami, where they stayed the night. 

Leaving AshtairfT in palanquins jt daybreak, Aiey pitched their 
tent about sunset in a plain six lfiiles sliort of Nizampur. Here 


1 taring’s MarAthAs, 79*80. • 

a Henry Oxenjcn was the brother of Sir George and of Christopher Oxenden, 
among the ablest and most r^pected of the early nervants of the Company, perhaps 
best kjiown by thei* great tombs ii^ tRo Surat graveyard. Henry Oxenden had been 
chief of KArwAr. He became Deputy Governor of Bombay in 1678 and a baronet in 
H$ 79 . He vos 56 years old when he climbed BAygad, Mr. Douglas’ Book of 
Bcanbay, 416. 
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the'y stayed about*an hour to refresh their bearers and then set 
forwaVd, passing Nizampur at nine, and next'morning reaching 
GongouH (Gawgavli) ‘ a little village on a pleasant rivulet from which 
on a fair day ean be seen the castle of Rain/ Next day they 
resumed their journey to Rnyri,#and about nine in the evening came 
to Puncharra (IVwdiad) a town at the foot of the liijl. Here they 
learned that Shivaji had left for Pratapgad t(j* offer forty-two 
pounds of gold to the goddess BhavAni. As the embassy could not 
go up the hill# till Shivrfji returned, thef pitched their tent in the 

_.i *.. 'Pi... _it.. ■.. "vt A..* _ 


inediating a peace ’1 m dween Shivaji ami the Sidi of Janjira, because 
•their ijuarrels did ifiucli damage to trade. He also asked if there 
was any chance of making arraiigeirfcnts to help the inland trade 
with the 15ocean. Narayan advised him not to urge ShivAji to /nake 
peace with the Sidi. Shivajjr was.iVsohed to take Janjira at any 
cost; it wiujj hopeless to move him. The" improvement of the Deccan 
tixuk* was more feasible. Tbe Bijnpur king would scon come to 
terms with Aurang/.eb, and. after his coronation, Shivaji would act 
nioiM* lik<» ii p'dnec* ; la* would take care of hi* subjects ami endeavour 
to advance commerce in his dominions. NArAyun seemed a man of 
prudence apd power: it was well to win his goodwill, so, on his 
taking Ris leave, the ambassador presented him with a diamond for 
which In* expressed a liking. 

AftT*r some veiy hot and incommodious days (about May 1-5) in 
tlmir tent, the embassy were pleased to hear that Shivaji had returned 
and that they might, pass up the hill to RAyri castle.. Thjjy left PAchAd 
about three in the afternoon, and about sunset, ‘ forsaking the humble 
clouds, after a difficult and hazardous passage*/ reached the top of the 
hill: The mountain was fortified by nature more than by art, of 
very difficult, access, with hut one avenue guarded by two narrow 
mites, 1 strengthened by <» maJsixc wall exceedingly high..an<l with 
bastions thereto. The rest of the mountain was a direct precipice, 
impregnable unless betrayed 1>\ treachery. The hill-top was in 
length about two miles and a half, without pleasant trees or any sort 
of grain, hut* with many strong buildings, the RAja’s conrtf and 
houses .of nil]listers to the number of about 300. One of the 300 
houses, about a mile from the Raja’s palace, had been set apart fgr 
the embassy, and to this they retired with Yio litf.le content. Four 
days after their arrival, by the help of their agent NArayan, ShivAji, 
though busy with his coronation and marriog*, gave them an audience, 
Shivaji was pleased with tin* proposals of the ti-e^ty; assured the 
ambassador that the English Might trade freely through the whole 
of his country ; referred him for details to his Peshwa Moro Pandit; 
and with his son ShmbhAji, withdrew‘to their private apartments 
to consult with Brahmans and purify themselves, fast, and attefid to 
no business t^ill the installation was over. After a dy,y or two the 

-.-■.- : — 

5 This makes it probable that the lower or Nrinte Gate is the small or Nah&n gate/ 
not N Ana's Gate. 
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1 Fryer does nof mention that part of the negotiation was asking payment for losses 
to the RAj&jpir factor^. Grmit Duff (MardtliAw, 118) notices that ShivAji 
agreed to pay a compensation of 35,000. This sum was not to he paid in cash, 
fti. '8700 of it were te be granted in remissions, and the rest taken in cloth. Grant 
Duff doubts whether this iUj&pur compensation was ever recovered by the English. 


RAygad. 
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ambassador went to Ndr&yanji Pandit and asked* him how he should Chapter XIV. 
deliyer the present*he hail brought. Nar&yan advised him to take his pi aces jTlntorOit * 
present to Moro Paiyiit the Pcshwa- and to send the rent by Narayan 
Sinaji (probably the Shenvi). At the same time he advised that more 
officers should receive preserfts, for^very officer expected something 
according # to his degree and charge, and*if lie was disappointed would 
raise objections* The ambassador, anxious that dhe* Honourable 
Company shouhT not be at the expense of keeping him a whole 
monsodn on Raygad, agrttod to gftv Moro Pandit the Pesliwa four 
cloths or pamerim instead of two J to give Petaji* Pandit,Voeairrvice 
(that is the Vulcan'tvis or public intellfg^ncft-.r) a diamond ring ^yorfch 
£12 10s. (Rs. 125); to give the Delii i* or Persian escrivan four pajnsrws 
or .cloths ; to give Shdmji Nanoh the keeper of 111* seal four ; and to 
give four more to Alwlji Pandit. About thi* time, according to * 

Hindu custom, the Raja was weighed in gold and poised about 
161,000 pay oris or ten stone. All of this with !V;35,00t) (100,000 
pagoda) more were distributed*f^moni;. Brahmans who had Hocked in 
numbers from all parts oS* Maharashtra. The ambassador, anxious to 
press his errand, aslced Narayan how the treaty was getting on. •* He 
was told that Shivaji embraced the friendship of the English with 
satisfaction and looked for profit to hiinself and hi\ people from 
English settlements a!Yid English trade. Two points he would not 
enter in the treaty, tin*, currency of English coins ii^ his realm 
and the surrender of English wrecks. No special mention need 
be made about tin* currency. Jf the Bombay coins were* good, they 
would circulate of themselves and lie would do nothing to prevent 
them. As to the wrecks he could do nothing. It was against the 
laws of the Koukan to restore ships or goods driven ashore by storm;’ 
and if he grunted the privilege, to the English lie would have to 
grant it to the French and the Dutch. 5 

One day, when the ambassadors had been nearly a montlfon 
Raygad, Narayan sent them word that about seven in the morning 
of the next day Shivaji intended tti ascend the throne’; that lie 
would talce it kindly if they came to congratulatediim ; and that 
they should bring some, small present, as it was not the custom 
of the eastern parts to appear before a prince empty-handed. 

Accordingly the next morning (Juno 6th) the ambassador and his 
retinue went to court. They found the. Raja seated on a*m:igmficent 
throne and all his nobles waiting on him in rich attire. On an 
a&ent under the throne were* prince Samhhaji, Moro Pandit the 
Peshwa, and a Brdfiman of great eminence. At a distance were the 
officers of the army auj others standing with great respect. On 
each side of the throne, after the fashion of the Morfc\s, many emblems 
of dominion and government were? hung on the heads of gilded 
lances. On the right were two great golden fish heads with very 
large teeth, and.on the left were several horses’ tails and a pair of 
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Chapter XIV. gold scales equally poised on a high lance’s head, an emblem of 

On entering the court, the English made their obeisance 
at a distance* and N&rayan held, up the diamond ring that was to 
be presented to the R&ja. Shivaji presently took notice of the ring 
and ordered the English to coipe nearer, even # to the foot of the 
throne, where tlivy were vested and dcsirod to retire. SJuvaji was 
forty-seven years of age, of a handsome and intelligent countenance, 
and for a Mairttha fair in skm. His eye was keen, his nose long 
a<juiline and somewhat droojmg, his heard trim and peaked, and 
his mustache slight ; his expression was rapid and resolute, bard and 
feline. 1 2 - As the ambassadors returned, they saw at J the palace gate 
two "small elephants on ‘each side and two fair horses with gold 
trappings, bridles,»and rich furniture, an admirable sight on the top 
of so hazardous a Jiil’h Two days after the coronation, the Raja 
was married to a fourth wife without state. Every day he went on 
bestowing' alms^ 'bn Brahmans. Some days later Narayan Pandit 
sent word that the Raja had. signed all the articles, except the 
article about money. Then the rest of »the ministers signed the 
articles and the ambassador went to receive, them from Narayan 
Pandit, who delivered them with expressions of great kindness and 
offered on till occasions to he serviceable to the English. The 
ambassadors seem to have remained on the hill some time longer, 
as they did not reach Bombay till after cocoanut day, the full-moon 
of August? 

Meanwhile at Ray gad, on account of the death of his mother 
Jijihri, Shb-aji had to be again crowned about the twentieth of 
June.- The era dates from the first coronation, the 13th day of 
‘the moon’s increase in JijcMhn (June 6). His weighing himself 
against gold and his lavish gifts to Birth mans raised Shiv&ji to a 
high rank among Rajputs, from whom the Birthmans now proved 


1 Mr. Douglas from the Vignette in Ormo’M Historical Fragments. Waring 
(MarAthAs, 87 - 88) gives the fo^owing details. NhivAji was short and dark with bright 
piercing eyes, an ..clive body, and well governed temper, lie was religious above ms 
countrymen. He was a good son to a \ad father. Though he possessed high talents 
as a soldier he was fonder of «mining than courage and of dissimulation than wisdom. 

2 The account of thccniliassy is from Fryer, who was then in Bombay. New Account, 
77-81. There i:, almost no complaint of the heat of the Mali Ad valleys in May, and 
no grumbling a>ver the discomforts of the journey back in the rains probably by way 
of >»Agolhna. But, according to Fryer, one thing on KAygad the embassy could not 
stand the diet of the people, their delightfulest food being only cutchery ( khichqdi) 
pulse and rice mixed together and boiled in butter, with which they grew fat. 
This, he continues, was signified to the lvija, who ordered a butcher, who supplied the 
few' Moors who were a,hle to go to the charge of meat, to give them goat. The embassy 
consumed the meat at the rate of half a goat a dav. ‘So profitable was the demand 
that, though a very o'd man, the butcher climbed the hill to have a sight of his masters 
who had taken off his hands more fiegha&han he had sold for years (Ditto 81). Seeing 
that almost all MarAthAs eat shoe}) and goats, it seems hard to bclievo that this is 
not one of 1 the tales of good fellowship’ w hich Fryer found the only means of passing 
time during the Bombay monsoon. It is curium that, in spiLe of Oxenden’s detailed 
account of nis journey to Ktiygad, the position of the hill waa for more than a hundred 
years doubted. Ormo (1770)' places it about fifty miles north-west of Poona, 
Major Kennell ( 1783, Memoir ISO) places it in HAglAn. Its tiue position was established 
by Colonel Close (1802) Waring's MarAthAs, 199. According to Waring (Ditto) during 
the reign of Sambh&ji (1680-1090) an English, ambassador, cne of the Cqpncil of 
Bombay, visited KAygad and went by NAgothna. It seems probable that this is a 
confusion, with Oxenden’s embassy. 
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his-descent. 1 ShivAji took the title of Kshatrtya hvMvtanaa Shri 
: Rdtfa Shim Chhatrapati, that.is 'The chief ornament of the 
Jfcflhatriya race, Ms majesty .the RAja 'Shiv, lord "of the royal 
'Umbrella.’ At the same tin^e ShivAji added to ther titles rf some of 
the officers of state and changed other titles from Persian to 
Sanskrit.* Bui* except those of the eight ministers oV Askta Pradkdn8 t 
none of the new#names remained in a use after Shiv^ji’s death.* 

. The following details a«e from 5 MarAthi account of the crowning 
, a£.Shi\&ji. 8 When all difficulties kad beeu overcame and GAgAbhatt 
had declared Sftivjji a Rajput and invested him with* tl\e sacred 
thread, three skilful astrologer^ were aflled fix the day anS t^e 
hour for the coronation. The three astrologers cjiose the thirteenth 
day of the bright half of tha,month of Jycsh£ha t of the Anand year. 4 . 
The coronation was to take place at RAvgad, as Raygad fulfilled the 
conditions required of a royal seat in the sacred kooks. • It was in 
{he centre of several sacred pjpces, an impregnable fortress in a trch 
well watered country. • Invitations* were sent to all chiefs and 
subjects and to evfcrv teacher and priest. Reception &i]d dining¬ 
rooms were built ana a coronation hall with room foif thousands of 
seats. *It was decorated with silks and brocade and wa^ carpeted and 
lined with velvet. The ceiling was of rich satin with cold lace. 
The throne platform was covered -with a rich cloth of gold, and a 
fcilt post was fixed in each corner. The otheralls were*beautifully 

G ' ited. Rich and tastefully decorated canopies were mi&d in the 
for tributary princes and chiefs. The best singers, musicians, 
and dancers were engaged. Officers were set apart to receive guests, 
to entertain princes, an3 to give out stores and provisions, uooka 
and attendants were engaged. Dining sheds large enough to hold 
a thousand.people were raised both inside and outside of the fort. 
Programmes were written out' and every officer was carefully 
instructed in his duties. Deer-skins and tiger-skins were collected, 
and water was brought from the sea gnd from every sacred stream. 
The thread ceremony was begun on the«4tl\ and finished on the 
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^GrenfDuff, 105, 118 

* Tht fallowing were the names of the eight ministers, and their oletand new titles: 


Vim. 
Moroprat Finite. 

B&vdekar. 

Potto. . 



OlUOUAL TlTLB. 
Peshwa. 
MururadAr. 

_ Sarnia.* 

• VSknto. 
Samobftt. 
Dabir. \ 
NySyfdkb. } 
NyiyosMstrl. 


Nsw Titlk. 
Makhya Pradh&n. 
Pant Ara&tyo. 
Pant Sachiv. 
Mantri. 

Senipati. 

B&mant. 
NyiyAdhlsh. 
Panaltriv. 


Omfli. # 
Prime Minister. 
Finance Minister. 
Recordkeeper-General. 
Chamberlain. 
Commander-in-Chief. 
Fprelgn Minister. 
Chief JuRtioe. 
iXw Adviser. 


■The datfiw of theltt ministers are explained in Grant Duff's MarAthda 105, and 

Warintfs M&rethAs, ioi. 

* Yb»i account or bakhar was written in 1811. The details are interesting, but 
a relie the suspicion that*they are imaginary or ecopied from some state 
Poona.. ‘A hundred lances of the city police ’ is an impossible cont’’-— x 
and the drive in the* state carriage rrcftn the main gate of the 
^ t^fty wd seems unlikely. Oxenden would have noticed a carnage as 
d tins an Slaphdnt, and the diatanoe driven is only a few yards, 
udrenfction,. except -jSrtsLufit Atdrgaahtrab, all the daJMiniyan or southing 
___ Jto ^rep, Ataufcm month. Ghaitrxt in the uttardgmn or northing half .of the 
thetaiay months, ere unlnoky. The itus.moet favourable 104 a corona, 
lion kle the polar star, the lunar mansion of Vishnu, and the Yogkaran, 

'-'»W—47 ■/ ■ 
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6th. 1 Each day 50,000 BrAhmans were fed and were each paid a ru£63 

tMMQAn^a timM msrAti Am 4 >aoaV a* Aitn n»Aao^ hfWl 


ceremom&s, tne crowning or patta oanana ceremony was periormea 
and the sacred fire kindled. From the kindling of “the sacTed fire 
to the day of the fcoronation/ShivAji and the officiating jflriests ate 
nothing but* frtxit and butter. During these #evea days the 
movements of the sacred $ re /-were carefully watched, and no 
movement of the flame foresha6tj>ved evil. Thousands ofBrAhmans 
were fed e/ery day and the wants of all were satisfied. 9 Mask 
played ifighto&nd morning, lingers sang all day long, and dancing- 
girls danced the whole'nighty 

On the coronation day, the eight chief officers bathed, and, 
wearing ornaments and pure white robes, kept themself e& ready tot 
the grand rceremony. ShivAii was bathed four times, first in muddy 
water, then in the five products of, the cow, then in the sacred 
waters of holy streams, and 'lastly" in honey, sugar, curds, butter, 
and milk. He wofe ornaments and flowers, scented t himself with 
the** choicest perfumes, and clad himself in white. He was Iheh 
Beater* on a low stool of kshir (i khair) wood, nine in»ches square and 
nine inches high. The queen, dressed and adorned and wearing a 
crown or patt, sat on a similar stool by ShivAji’s side, and SambhAji 
sat close by To the east of SlnvAji stood the chi(£ BrAhman minister, 
Moro Pandit Pingle, holding a golden vessel filled with clanged 
butter; to the south stood the Rajput miniver of W&T, Hkns^ji 
HamoirrAv Mohite, with a silver vessel filled vith milk; to the 
stood the finance minister, RAmchaudra BAvcUkar son of Kilo BA^affc, 
with a copper vessel filled with curds; and to the north SftOofl the 
chief Law Adviser RaghunAth Pant with a golden vessel filled with 
honey in one hand, and an earthen vessel fikd with Ganges wqfcfcT in 
the other. To the south-east stood Anndji ?andit, the Recordkeeper- 
General, carrying the state umbrella; to he south-wes^ JanArda,n 
Pant Hanmante, the Foreign Minister, wit) a fan; to the Aorth-Wesfc 
DattAji Pandit, the chamber 1 ain, with ‘ fly-whisk; and-to the 
north-east, with another fly-whisk, BA1AV Pandit, the CHief Justice. 
Facing ShivAji, with writing materiA 8 * stood BATAjS Avji^ the 
chief writer, and, to his left, ChimnAji A.vji, the chief AccttUhtant. 
The heads * of all other departments stood arouhd forming the 
first row; the priests and pandit?, fomed a second rwrand'%11 
other noted guests formed a third row? Then, amid gjfcat rejoicing, 
music, and cries of “ Victory to SJiivAji, M the vessmia > carried 
by the eight ministers, one after a*oth#» were pierced,"with a 
hundred holes and their contents allowed to fall 'tin BhivASi*i .head, 


1 Considering c haw muy MarithAs and 

intoetoxt is supported by Waring {MarithAvSJ 

the sacred thread as it is supposed to isiput* wrtuo »twij 


wwumtb 

notlcrtni 


to the distinction. 
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and praises of all ascended the throne. The throne exactly com- Chapter XIV. 
epouded with the details given in the sacred hooka The platform tm n■ jlFtt i t arai 
Was of kkair wood and the throue jdf umtxvf Ficus glomhrata.* It was 
covered with doth of gold and was decorated with thirtvwtwo rows 
of pictures of animals, eight* rows to each side. The lowest row 
was of oxen, the second of cats, the third of hyenas, the fourth of 
lions, and the fiftjuof tigers. On the throne was laidto deer-skin, over 
it coins were heaped, over the coin# a tigea-skin was spread, over the 
tigerrskin a velvet cushion, and ov^r tli*» cushion a very rich cloth 
of gold." There .were also cushions for the baclf, the legs, and the 
hands. Over the throne was a golden "arch* set with precioife stones. 

Over the arch was a gold canopy "with, hanging bunchc j of pearls; 
over the canopy was the state umbrella, aijd,* above the umbrella, 
a great gold sheet. Holding on his right p^lifi a golden image of * 

Vishnu, Shivi^i drew near tne throne from the lef$, and prostrating 
himself before it, ascended it, as is laid down ii> the holy bosks. 

resting on it his right knefl and tfligh without touching it with 
his feet. The moment Shiv&ji was seated, guns, were fired, and, as 
atrattged, every fort in his kingdom joiued in the salute,‘passing *it 
frqm one to the other. Fireworks blazed, music sounded, and s^l was 
joy.^ After ascending the throne Shiviji put on scarlbt clothes and * 
ornaments., and drew a cloth of gold over his shoulder. Gold and 
gUver flowers were showered on him^nd sixteen Br&hman ladies - 
waved lights round his face and were presented* with ornaments and 
robes, Then the priests blessed Shivaji. . G&gdbhatl wfch many 
other presents received £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000), the family priest 
4tS}4K)0 (Rs. 24,000), other officiating priests £500 (Rs 5000)- each, 
and, All other priests from £100 to £1 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 10) according* 
to their merit. Both within and outside of the fort religious 
Beggary wer&paid 4a. to 10a. (Rs. 2-Rs 5). In the coronation hall, 
the chief minister and the commander-in-chief or Stnupati were each 
given five gold cloths, a turban ornament, and other precious 
stone^p cjngger, a shield and sword, banners, musical instruments, 
horses*'jm^felephants, and fly-whisks with*gold handles The 
controller q& finance Arndtya was given a gold cloth, a dagger, 

CfJJai^jL shield, ornaments, a silver writing-box, «« fly-whisk 
a horse and elephant The record-keeper and foreign 
l J vOther officers were given cloth of gold,* ornaments, 
ropds, and ‘horses and elephants. When all had 
lj ^ Shiv6ji "started to pay his homage to the 



m 

died* 
elegants, 
etretttauf 
eurf|pfr 



Carriage, and the hefid of the army with a dagger 
Epdfi on. the * elephant’s neck. On either side of 
f W the moat trusted of his M£\dis in their richest 
state officials followed, some op horseback and some on 
bebiikT the officers, the state banner and the golden 
aopried to elephants. Then followed the otiier 
was elephants, the cavalry, horse-archers, 
, and treasure under a* strong gnarg. ’ Next 



came the boree artillery amj dfter the artillery the leadingoffieer* 
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Chapter XIV. of the army. Then eame infantry, swordsmen, spearsmen, archersa&d 

Flooei oflntereet. followed by camelsloaded with arrows arid weapons. ^Behind 

the camels came musicians and drummers. After them came a. 
hundred Jiorses of the city police, then more musicians on horseback, 
then bards singing praises, then«attendknts and retainers, and last of 
all wrestlers and athletes. This procession moved slowly amid the 
cheers of the people. The houses through which fhey passed were 
freshly* painted and whjtewash/id and at intervals were adorned 
with triumphal arches and festoons of fftigs. At the chief temple 
ShrvUji worshipped, offering ornaments and clones, and money 
and,•fruit. jDn his. retuin *t‘ the main gate of the palace Shiv&ji 
alighted, and drove in tile state carriage to file palace court-yard. 
He was then carried in a palanquin to the entrance of the council 
hall, where a watefr vessel* and butter and a twig of the nimb tree 
were waved round *his face and h£ entered the palace. In the 
pplace he returned thanks 'to the family-god and distributed presents 
to the household priests, \yhen ibis was over he went to the 
women's quarters to meet his motherland his wives. He paid his 
respects *co his mother and received offerings of betelnut and 
leaves. The queens waved lights round his face and in return 
received clothes and ornaments. Then he again seated himself on 
the throne, and, after receiving presents from his subjects and 
officials, a^d after distributing betelnut and leaves, dismissed the 
assembly. Next day, the *14th of Jyeshtha Skuddha, Shiv&ji 
exchanged presents with the princes and chiefs, and paid the 
musicians, singers, and dancing-girls. 

In lG80 Shivriji, who was then in his fifty-third year, made a 
rapid raid on Jaulna, about thirty-five miles east of !Qaulatabad. On 
his return to Rriygad . he of ell seriously ill. According to one 
.account inflammation of the knee brought on fever* according to 
another, over-exertion burst a blood vessel in his lungs; and according 
to a third, the curses of Musalm&n saints w^iom he pillaged at Jaulna 
paralyzed his strength. Whatever the cause, his last illness was 
short. It ended fatally after six days, on the 5th of April I680. 1 

At the time of his father s death Sbiv&ii’s eldest son was at 
Panhrila, near Kolb&pur. Taking advantage oi his absence,"SOyur&b&i, 
the mother of Shivaji’s younger son Rdjurdm, hoping to secure the 
succession for her son, then a boy ten years old, kept Shivdji’s 
death secret, and bis funeral was performed privately. by Shdiji 
Bhonsle a relation of the family. Thebe is OBomb doubt about 
Shiv&ji’a tomb; but it is generally believed to -be the small 
building close to c the large temple oiu Mafc&dev.* Soyar&Mi,' the 
mother of R&j&r&m, had address enough to persu&de several of the 
principal ministers, especially'Amriji i^attu the Pant BacWy^vand 

* . - ■ ' j . ■ ■* . . . - l * ■■ 

1 Grant Duff, 131, and KbAfi KhAn in Elliot 4uid Demon, VI*. 305. &h*fi Khfea 
consoled himself for the lasting injury th' < * hell-dog * SbivAji hadddlie "to the 
MnsalmAxts by finding the day of b» death in tfte words ^Kdfir ba-jcthM&d* l; Khe 
infidel went to beU.’(Ditto). At the nine timelio was (ait enough t6>adiid£'be*iaa*hi& 
genius for taking forts, that Shiv A ji abstained dito-aoefa] acta, ewAil to 

maintain the honour of the women and ehilfcerf* of Mnhammtittuut When they fell 
into his hands. Ditto, 305 ; c Scott’s Ferishta, f. 54 ; Waring** MartthM» ^06*V06 • 

* Gall in Chesson’s Miscellany, 1.11. 
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Moro Trimal the Peshwa, that ShivAji had intended RAjArAm to be 
his 'SUcceasoVr Thtyigh AnnAji Dattu had always been- his' rival, 
Moro Trimal Peshwa was drawn* into a $lan of adnfinistering the 
government under a regency in the name of RajArAm, and the 
other ministers acquiesced irf the arrangement. 1 

A forc% under Janardanpant SAmant was directed to march to 
Pdnhala Where SiambhAji was confined, the garrisorf of RAygad was 
strengthened, 10,000 horsg were etatipned at PachAd at the foot of 
RAygad, and HambirrAv,tne SenApgft, was ordered with a large army 
to take r 
scent of what 
JanArdanprit 

on the throne in May, and the ministers began to ^conduct affairs in his. 
name. But the Peshwa and the Pant Sachiv soon grew jealous of each 
other,and,instead of exerting himself for the cabal, Moropant, who 1.ad 
set out from RAygad on the news of Janardanpant’u disaster, offered 
his services to SambhAjL IJatiibirrafc, also delighted by Sambhaji’s 
exploits so worthy• of the son of Shivaji, advanced and paid his 
respects ter him. On this SambhAji quitted Panhalar an(f marched 
towards'RAygad. Before he reached RAygad the gqfrison nose in 
his favour, and .placed in confinement those who were opposed to 
his. authority. The army at PAcliAd came over to him in a body, 
and SambhAji entered RAygad in the $nd of June 1680r From his 
father’s death till he entered RAygad,SambhAji had shown unexpected 
vigour and method. When he entered # RAygad, ho put AnnAji 
Dattu the Pant Sachiv, in irons and confiscated his prd^erty. 
RAjArAm was also confined, and SoyarAbai*thc author of the plot 
was seized, qpd; when brought before SambhAji, was accused of 
poisoning ShivAji and was put to a cruel and lingering death. 2 The 
officers attached to her cause were beheaded, and one particularly 
obnoxious was thrown over the Raygad cliff. This severity raised 
lasting hate in the minds of SoyarAbai’s relations. It was considered 
an unlucky beginning of SambhAjPs feign, an^l when he was seated 
on the. throne early in* August many unfavourable* auguries were 
peportecl*' 

Shortly’ after, in consequence of the discovery of his share in a 
conspiracy in favour of RAjarAm, AnnAii Dattu the Pant jSachiv, was 
takeaoUt of prison and trampled to death under the feet of an elephant, 
from this time SambhAji fell under the influence of Kalusha, a 
Kanoja BrAhman, and led a life of pleasure and dissipation, to the 
neglect of state affairs. Shivaji’s system of administration fell into 
decay; and his great treasures were quickly exhausted. 1 . By 1688 


for Betting up RSifir&m is said to have been a deathbed remark of 

_l-l /!< * • * ti . . i in i ' < j •%* _Jl_l_LI. 




on the throne she is said to have Commi 


vmg 

tied 


136. 


failed m bar object of setting 
taietdev W &Hngis,MArAtha# 

• Mfettin Grant" 

4 A»inventory of €hiv 

215, Modi s . . . . ... 

or rupees’ weight of gold, 200 told* of-rubies, 1000 told* of pearls, and 560 told* of 

I 


d store is given by Waring (1810) (Mar&thto 
(£10,000,000) of* silver Rupees, 51,000 folds 
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Rtygad seems to have been abandoned by Sambh&ji. He bad 
growfi careless of business and spent his time between'*PanhAla 'and 
Vishflgad, oxTat a favourite house and garden ki Saogameshvfcr iIk 
Ratndgiri. 1 Here in 1689 he wa8 surprised by a Moghal officer* 
and, on being brought before Aurang^eb, refusing to give up his 
religion and reviling the prophet Muhammad, his tongue was cut out 
and he was put to death. On the news of SamlJhAji's death the 
leading Mar&tha chiefs met at Rtfygad, where since Shivdji’s death 
RdjArdm had «> been confined! * In* confiAing R&jdrdm to Rdygad, 
Sambhaji seems to have treated him with no more severity than wad 
required for his own security. RWdrdm had t tl/e free use of the 
fort and lived on terms of friendship with. Yesubdi, the wife of 
Sambh&ji, who with Her sonSftiiv&ji also lived in Rdygad. In consulta¬ 
tion with YesuMi tftejhinisters determined that Rdj&r&m should be 
declared regent during the minority oFShiv&ji, who was then enter¬ 
ing "his sixth year. At this council the loading officers planned 
their measures with wisdom, unanimity, and firmness. It was agreed 
that R&jar£m should move from place 11 to* place between RAygad 
and Vishfilgad in Kolhapur having no fixed residence? and being 
ready if necessary to retire to Ginji on the Coromandel coast* 
Yesubdi and 1 her son remained in Rdygatj and the family of 
Raj6r&m retired to Vishalgad. The Mar&tha chiefs were to act 
according to circumstances, hut to keep most of their horse at no 
great distance fronrthe person of R&j&rfcn. 

When the fair season set in, a Moghal force under Yiatikad RhAn 
settled down before Raygad. For several months, though helped by 
the Sidi, the siege made little progress, till a discontented Mar&tha 
named Suryaji Pisdl joined Yiatikad KMn and engaged to bring tclf 
his help a body of choice Mdv?is, provided the Kh&n aided in making 
him Deshmukh of W&i in S&t&ra His proposals were accepted, ana 
chiefly through his exertions the garrison soon after surrendered. 
The widow of Sarubh&ji and her son ShiV&ji fell into the hands of 
Yiatikad Kh£n Tljey were* - conveyed to Aurangzeb’s camp and 
were well treated. Aurangzeb’s daughter befriended Yesdb&i, and 



with strict orders to defend it against any attempt oi 

In 1735 on the death of Sidi Ydkut Khda, a quarrel b^weeii 
his sons and the Mardthds under Peshwa. Fategfig Bhonsle 

and the Pratinidlii, with the aid of one Ytfkub Hh&n WuQ possessed 
the confidence of the late Sidi and who corrupted the commander of 







u there were^O.OOO* dirks, 80,000 sword*, 40,000 
>le-edged swords, 00,000 shield*, 40,000bow j and i 
of white doth, 8000 ooanefiwbe*, iOOO Burton 


diamonds. Of arms 
dirks, &Q,000 double-4 

cloth, 4000 pieces of white doth,_ .. _ 

ftalros, 2000 due white dotha.4000Itathan, ei 

coarse cloths. There were auo groat quantitirl grain and ptnfce,*< 
and spices, and of Jfcad, brtSic, tin, iron, and arPpw- • ** - ** 

1 Grant Dura MnrttUa, 185. 1 Marital MS. in Giant Duffa Marath4a, 359 
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1772, some months before MAdhavrAv Peshwtf'y death, the com- Chapter XIV. 
mand&nt of i&ygad revolted and it was feared that he intended to places of Interest, 
give the fort tathe Sidi. In 1773,*the first object of NArAyanrav’s 
administration was the reduction of RAygad. When required to 
surrender, the cominandant Implied* that he held the fort for the 
RAja of S4t&r% and would maintain it Against the'Peshwa until the 
RAja was release^. But, on producing an order frofn RAm RAja and 
on paying the commandant £4000 40 J300), NArAyanrAv gained 

possession of RAygad in March I778i ’ In 1790 NAnar Fadnavis put 
the fort into efficient repair. In 1802, after Holkar* had- made 
himself master of Poona, BAjirAv flety* fjlbm Sinhgad to TfcAJrgad, 
where ha released MAahavrAv Rastia, who had been confined the/e 
for about a year, and gave him a commission (o raise men for his 
service. 1 In October of the same year Yashvaqti&v Holkar, pursuing ' 
the Peshwa with 5000 men, tfook the fort with littjie resistance. It 



BAjirAv would carry otft the provisions of the treatyi 
After much-discussion ftaygad was handed over and was restored to 
the Peshwa in the month of August of the same year. 

In November 1817. when BAjirAv determined to break with the 
English,he sent his wife VArAnashibAi with much property to RAygad. 
As has been mentioned in the History Chapter, after »the fall of 
IsApur and Lohgad near the top of the Bor ptfs^, and of ^foari "fort 
near the top of the SAva pass in Poona, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother, 
QU the 17th March 1818, made arrangements for the capture <5f all 
pf strength in KolAba. Talo, OosAlc^and MAng&d fell almost b 
without opposition, and on the 23rd of April the troops marched’* 
ftoln IndApur to MahAd. Major Hall of His Majesty’s 89tli Regiment, 
with a detachment of two hundred Europeans and as many sepoys, 
was sept to the foot of RAygad hill. At daybreak on the 24th *he 
drove in the enemy’s first post, and near the petta, apparently the 
village pf PAchAd, found a body of abouj 300 men drawn up to 
oppos? him* These he charged and -routed, with a loss to himself 
of three men wounded and to the-enemy of twenty w jn killed. A 
party placed in possession of PAchAd, and the^rest retired three 
mfias^rten want of water. On the 25th the camp was established 

as the ground admitted, and the force Was split up 


as near 



wie gr< 

and the WfiqlA foot of the hill invested. A small post on the ridge 
of*the hill driven in,.and a battery for mortars constructed, 
though the ground was BO narrow that the mortars had io be placed 
on the line! of each other’s fire. As the season Jvas late and the 
smallness Of the besieging force was likely to prolong operations, 
the Bcunbay‘Government sent a reiitfprcement of six companies of 
ffis Majesty's 07th Foot. These troops reached RAygad on the 4th 



_ 9 Side df*the mountain. The mortars in the camp were with 

greal^i^rtio^ got into editable positions, and the bombardment was 


1 Gfjn 


it Duff s Marithis, 658. 
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maintained with ufiremitting spirit, and, as the ruin of almost every 
building m the fort afterwards showed, with extreihe accuracy. 1 2 * 
During the siege a body of the. enemy’s troops from the forts of 
KAngori and Pr&tApgad gathered in the rear of the besieging force, 
but were attacked and dispersed'■by the 'detachment under Lieutenant 
Crossby, who wa6 stationed ‘in MahAd. A pa.ssport.wasg offered to 
VArAnashibAi, BAjirAv’s wife, but she refused tp leave the fort. 
At four on the afternoon * of tfio* sixth, after eleven days’siege, a 
great fire, caused by an eight*Inch shell from the right battery, 
broke- out' in the* fort. At sunset the commandant,"on the 
persuasion it was ^ said pf d/he Peshwa’s wife, ‘sent word that he 
Wished to surrender.' Negotiation^ were opened at eight o’clock 
next morning at Vadi near fcdchAd, and the garrison were allowed 
five hours to consid6r w thc terms. In the afternoon, as the terms were 
not accepted, the; batteries re-opened And continued to play till ten 
o’clock on the eighth, when Shaikh Abud, the Arab commapdant, 
himself came down to treat. ‘Horrible Evasions and misinterpretations 
on the parb of the commandant’ continued’till three p clock of the 
ninth. It wan at last agreed that the garrison of one hundred Arabs 
and ejght hundred Sindhians, MarAthAs, PathAns, and/GosAvi.?, should 
march down 4 with their anus, families, and property; that the 
commandant with live of his followers might live jui Poona; that no 
ono of tho garrison should accompany the wift&of the Peshwa tp 
Pooh a ; c&id that the* commandant should remaijn with the English 
as a hostage, that the garrison took away notching but their own 
, property. Next afternoon flOth May)* Colonel/ Prother went up the 
hill. ‘ The garrison filed past him. and a hundred of the Compapvjs* 
troops took possession of the great gateway. 4 Colonel Prother found 
the fort empty except the servants of thg. Peshwa r s wife and of 
the commandant. In the fort only ones house, a granary, was 
untouched. The garrison lived in huiL. ShivAji’s palace was 
entirely consumed. All was in ruins, lo mg streets, beautiful and 
regular buildings, temples, anti ShivAji’s tjfcmb could be traced, and 
only traced. Jfhis tfamage was not all; caused by the siege as for 
fifty years the place had been allowed to {fall into decay. ' 

Colonel Prother went with some o$’ his officers to pay his 
respects to the Peshwa’s wife. She wy^ a woman of interesting 
appearance,' seated in her robes and fotate jewels, upder a grass 
hut in the old palace, among buijnn^T beams, ashed, and all tjie 
horrors of ,.a fire. She was Slowed tr£ proceed*to Poona with her 
private property, and was escorted by^ elephants and camels and 
a force of a hundred men. On taking possession of the fort five 
’ lAkhs of ifioncy in coin were discoverers . *• # 

1 In his Brigade Orders, dated the 12th of May^ iftig actaiowledged 

the professional ability, seal, and gallantryp displayed by Jieatenurt Reinon 
commanding the Engineers and by Ensigns JoK^p ana Dash rood of that dorp*. The’, 
admirable practice of the artillery under Jjjjfajar Bond was acknowledged, and 
approbation expressed of the seal, ability, good conduct of the artillery. The’ 
merit of the troops in the cheerful eaduraxLwctaf nfcusuU labour in bringing the 
ordnance up a steep ascent, and placing them %hif batteries jirns also oemBpended. 
PendhAri and Maratha Was, 290. • \ " - 

2 Pendhlri and Maritha War Papers, 287-292; B^Jacker’s Ifaritha War, SiO-913. 

Compare also Hamilton's Gazetteer, II. 483; Grjmt T iff's MarAthAs, 879. 
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Ramdharan hill in AlibAg, on the north side of the. KArli pass, 
about five macs nopyi-east of AlibAg, has, near the top of ifc&ouAi face, 
a group of old i^ock-fut cisterns and cells. The easiest w£y of getting to 
the caves is to strike west from the western mouth of the KArli pass, 
and to climb towards the north-east 4o near the village of KArli. Near 
the hill the track is stee]) and in the dry season the grass is slippery. 
The caves are perhaps about SOf) feet above that seA. There are 
altogether twelve small openings^ciSt^rnfj and cells in a line facing 
about south-east. Beginrftng from file west the first is a water-cave 
or cistern nine feet lii'oad by nine fbng and severt high, t It is plain 
and open above! The next (II), about^we feet-furtluy, lidh arfront 
doorway and measures 5' 5" xtf' k 7' inglTi. «The third v 3II) is si*c 
yards further east, a broken opening"7' G" x V 3" x V high. The 
fourth (IV) is a large water cave or cistern* 2s' x 12' x 8', the roof * 
supported by two roughly square pillars. Tim rock is bjui latcrite 
full of cracks and the front has fallen in* The cave js about half fyll 
of wtfter which is famed for its # excellence and is said to have saved 
the life of one of tl^e Angria*. About* twenty p^ces further east are 
a pair of openings. Thj^lirst ( V) to the. west has no dooi;and'is entered 
through, a round hole in the east wall. It is 7' x 4' 6'' x 5' 6" high. 
The nekt (VI) iuto which the last opens has an unfinished doorway. 
It measures 8' 9" x (T 10" x S' 6" high. V and VI seem to be the 
beginnings of cells. About nine feet further, across a rot^k in which 
rough footholds have been cut, are four openings. T1w»4yst £VTI) 
measures 4' 10" X 5'x9' (>" high and seems to have been meant for 
a water cistern. The next (VIII), which is separated from the last 
by a wall of rock, is 9' 3" x O' 7" x S' high j^jb the back and 3' at the 
tfbht. The third (IX) is 8' x (j'x U' high, and the last (X) is 6' 6" x v 
5' X 6' 10'' high. The whole an' plain without ornament, inscription, 
or statue. The site of the caves is well chosen. It is on one of the 
passes through which in old times traffic must have set to and 
from the great seaport of Cheul. It also had the advantage of 
excellent water, ana of, a third requisite for a settlement of monks, 
a beautiful view. In front, to the southeast, are the steep slopes 
of the KArli, pass covered with teak. Beyond the nass the broad 
broken tpps of the Karli hills, with thicWy wooded hollows and 
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igntenea fey "the NAgothna creek, then the flat upland! 
a in the di|fcapce the §ahyA&i hills. To the south, across the 


wooded V8$fey.*df tJJe DhondAne or AlibAg river, are the broken crest 
of Rasdrii/and, in the ^istfanee, the level lines of the Roha and 
Janjira Mils. To. the west, beyond a long stfetch of, rice land 
broken by trees and ponds, are the broad winding mouth of the 
AlibAg river, the deep green fringe *of palms and ca-marinas, the 
island rocks of KolAba fort, ana a wide sea frightened by sails. 
What seems Ml have prevented the RAmdharan settlement from 
mingtoiraporwinee la the badness of the rock, a brittle laterite 
crossed fey seams of trig. The eaves can be seen from the west 
entrance to the KArlipela, -^Fhey are in the black hollow, forty or 
fifty feet from t^e hill top, ui front of which layers of boulders are 
laid like a rough stairca^. * 

*m-4S 1 
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Hawaii gad, or the Jewel Fort, six miles south-east of Pen, is 
built on the ridge of a hill 1800 feet high adjoining - Miradongar 
on the east side. Like ‘Surgad; this fort probably- occupied the 
whole ridge which is about a mile long and only about twenty feet 
broad, but, as the wall lias disappeared; the exaebdimensions cannot 
be ascertained, tfhe bill is Open only on the sou^h, «ihe ^orth-east 
and west sides* being covered rvith thick forest. The fort is 
approached by a footpathidropi tke north. Within the fort are two - 
rock-cut cisterns with good wjntciyand a gun, said to belong to the 
fort, is shoVi n in a neighbouring field. The fort is locally believed 
to haS/e been ebuilt by onC Jkibur&v Pfishilkar. 1 

Revas is a village, in the salt-rice lands in the north of the 
distinct, at the mouth of a creek of the same name, which joins the 
Am ha or Ndgothna river about a mile from its entrance into the 
Bombay harbour. The small creek of Itevas can be used only 
between half anfl lull tide. In other respects it is easy of naviga¬ 
tion. The creek provides a ready passage /or boats into the open 
Sea iu front of Kafanja, and it is only two hours’ sail from there to 
tKe Apollo Bandar at Bombay. It is a very'Convenient for the 
export of grn.pi. The Itevas pier is on the Amba creek,- in the \ 
village of Davie R&njan Kliar, about two miles south of the village * 
of Revas. It was built between 1804 and 1809 from Income-Tax. 


alances at* a cost of 111,892 (Its. 1,? 8,920). Its importance ehieflyb 
epends*^ 4 the Shepherd steam ferry boats, which ply daily t<SK 


balances 
de 

Bombay touching at Revas on their way to a;nd from" Dharamtar. 
It is fconucetied with Alibiig by a good made road of about fourteen 
( miles! Its importance has of late declined . from the opening - 
the direct route through the Kdrli pass between Dharamtar and 
Alibdg, and from the daily steam communication between Alibdg and 
Bombay during the fair months. The pieir is now (1883) muen out 
of * repair and is likely to be abandoned./ The sea-trade returns, 
for the three years ending 1881-82, show average exports worth 
£5297 and imports )vorfh £3177. Exports varied fronU&412 in 
1881-82 to £H\028 in 1879-80, and imports from f 1104 in 1878-79 
to £4366 in 1880-81. f 1 ‘ 

The population of Revas amounted in/1881 to 664 in 

1850. It consists chieliy of fishermen fwho five 
The cultivators' houses are better buiy** cleaner, • au&feetter placed. 
In 1881 there were 149houses aga&*sf» 147 in'IfiSOb^rAs mother 
salt-rice lands there is a great scarcity.»bf ffgah which 

is much felt by travellers. / ‘’.T- f* 

Roha,.the ehi£f town of the Roha?sub-<&vision, with, in 1881, a 
population of 489°4 and a municipal ri|'enue of £152 ^Rs. 1520), lies 
on the left bank of the Kundalika oryloha river tweirty**£ouf miles 
from its mouth. 1^ has a stone wharf ;r causeway, which <*£ — 2 — 
tides can be used by boats of fifteen toite(6ty Wumditfr hnd at#, o „ 
high-tides by boats of five tons j(20 "Except in the rainflb the 

creek at the ■causeway is di^fcr:^^^|we3iye hours in the day, and 
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vessels can veach the pier only for about an' ftour and a hiilf at 
each tide. About d *niie below Roha the creek is crossed Vy several 
ridges of rock, through one of whichfthere id only one nflrrow-channel 
at which the Revdanda ferry boat, if kept back by light or head 
winds, has often te stop ainf set it» passengers on shore. For live 
miles months water is shallow with* numorous*sandbanks. The 
lowest serious styjfal is at abend in f he river called gap ft an or the sling. 
For thp remaining fourteen milesi to Revdanda navigation is easy 
with water enough at all tftles fo^ve^eL of fifty tons <200 leftandis). 
Roha is a greaj rice market, lar^e supplies htfiiig coltected from 
the neighbouring country and sent m w J>oijts to*Boinhpy. *A ,*mrll 
quantity also.goes to the ports c/f the hqtiutgici coast. • 

Besides the sub-divisional offices, there i^ a sea-customs office, a 
vernacular school, a post office^ and a reading-rooift. The municipality, 
which was started in 1865, had in 1^80-81 an.income of £ .52 
(Rs. 1520) and an expenditure of £129 (Rs. 1290). • 

Sagargad, or tlie Sea Fort 1 , in* Alibag, nineteen miles south 
of Bombay, six east o£ Alibrfg, and six west *of the Qharargtar 
landing-glace, is a-fvmfied hill and health resort 1357 feet above 
the sea* 
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The spur on which Sagargad fort is built holds a somewhat central ^ description. 
position in the range of hills that forms the backbone of the Alibag 
sub-division. On the east, south, and north it rises steeje^froiifc the 
forests and rice lands below". To the north-west and west/beyond a 
narrow nock, it stretches a bare waving hill top abouj two jnilcs 
long and half a mile to a mile broad. Its height and its nearness to 
tfib sea make it pleasantly cool during the latter part of the hot*, 
weather. . Th<?re are two main roads to S&gargad fort, from the east 
and from, the west, and two hill-tracts,* one from the south-west up 
tlie Andarjod ravine to the narrow neck that joins the fort spur .to 
the rest of the range, and the other from the village of Vadavli in the 
south-east. to a sallyport in the eastern wall of the fort. From the 
east the from Dharamtar and Poynad pisses through the villages 
of Ambepur'and Y&gholi. across the slopes of outlying spurs, up the 
steep, wil4,.^ Q d Woody Gangir ravine, joining the Alii dg or west 
appro§ch, ^ia-thp crest of the harrow neck that joinwthe fprt spur with 
the westerii^rtS of\the S&garg&d range. From Alibag the. way to the 
Sagargad bTO lt^:Aorth-eas^long tlie Dharamtar high roaa about 
two and a halftimes to 3Lband&lWvillage. From Khand&la a fair cart 
or pony-caa& trhctrlms south-east up the valley of the Dhond£ne or 
Alibag ri^er. About tvrp miles from Khand&la the valley passes 
within forest limits, tlie whole breadth bet wee i? the hjlls being 
covered a*sprinkling of young tiiees chiefly teak. The hills on 

both sides tee ^vell wooded. To tne south the Nigdi slopes are thick 
with teak, and, on the north, ,the southern face # of the Poil hills is 
also yell clothed with, timber* The valtey ends eastward in a 
horse-shoe curve. At the head of tb$ valley, to the right of the spur 
up whack the Sagargad path climbs, is a sheer cliff, several hundred 


1 PitftSy Vooount by Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Superintendent of Pot£ Offices, 

Konkaa frviobtt* i& the Hombcf Gazette of 5th January 1882, 
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feet lyigh r over which in the rainy season the Dhond&re dashes in a 
lofty but blender fall of more than 300 feet. Tlie path winds ap a 
fairly easy ascent, about 900 feet, in, half a milej to the b»ow of the 
spur a few hundred yards to the north of a temple of Mahadev. 
From the temple the path coiriiimes.* with a considerable upward 
slope, through nfango gropes and rich teak copjyce ^‘or about 
another half mile. The hill a to» then grows bare, except a few 
scattered trees and patches of Inrush wood, the slope being still on 
the whole upward. After abort another half mile, the path dips into 
a dell with'■a spring and the remains of an old mango grove. c When 
the path crests the-east ttfop'bf this dell, Sagqjrgtfd fort lies opposite, 
On its nearly isolated spur, 'about 4 '1200 feet nigh and about 900 
yards long.by 100 to 300 yards broad. Between lies the deep richly 
wooded ravine of ‘A^idarjod. Across the ravine from the topmost 
fringe of frees, rjse the sheer cliffs which form the west and south 
faces of Sagnrgad fort. Towards the north-west the cliffs chapge to 
steep earthen slopes which *aro protected by a double line of 
battlemoutod walla Within the inner walk risss the rounded hill 
top, with 1 some trees in the north, a house* 5 "- the center the old 
citadel further to the south, and at the end of the spur a bljiff cliff, 
and, ’in fronf, separated by a narrow chasm* a high isolated rock 
ending in the sharp-cut pinnacle known as the Monkey’s Seat or 
Vdnnr Tok , * 

Alboufr nity yards’ to the left of the point in the road whieh 
commands this view of, Sdgargad foijt, is the Sati’s plot or mal , 
wherfe, scattered over the hillside, are nine square or round topped 
pillar-shaped tombs, some of them in the centre of -rough masonry^ 
plinths. Some are ornamented with a pair of feet, on have a niche 
m the east face with two small rude figures, the sail and her lord in 
heaven. Beyond the Sati tombs, the pqith sweeps to the north, 
round the head of the Andarjod ravine, witjh a wide view to the south, 
over beautiful woods, across a rich rice ■ plain to the bare Cheul 
range, the windings 9 f Roll a creek, and tlie level lines o£^he Roha 
and Janjira liXls. / 

On the left of the very narrow neck that joins the fort spur 
to the main Srgargad range, is tme richly wooded G&ngir 
ravine, aqd, beyond it, the Dharaiutar lice fields ana salt 
swamps, the Nagothna creek, Kar&jnja island, the long level 
backs of MatherAn and Prabal* ta the north-east, and the 
distant SahyAdri hills. From the fcrest of c this narrow pass, 
the patli winds (tost and then south-east up a steep ascent to the 
main gate. The gateway faces the noirth and is protected by two 

,.! { 1 _ . 1 1 • It t i . . 1 « 11 *1*1 
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gateway being paved. The masonry <bf the gate As of mocks of 
partly dressed stone, frefcn 24 to 4$ feet lAng said broWi, some orthem 
of tough red laterite, others of smootlaplack trto* laid together 
without mortar. Inside the gate the paired patht&rfcs south-east 
about twenty yards,and then south up a raved slop# of t^enty'yards 
more. On the right is a modern platform nor tents. Behind the tent 
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platform, tbaJiiie of the outer wall runs south, solhe 200 or 300 vafds, 
to the north cud of like western cliff. It then passes nortl^easf, and, 
Strengthened by twi) towers, ruus.xforth along the upp?r brc*v of the 
hill, till it meets the wall that crowns the scarp U the east of the 
entrance gate. Tke distance aloiujf the path, from the outer to the 
inner waji, it about two hundred aiftl thirty yfcrds. Except the 
ascent to the iitfer gateway, tlii > i.s across a flat grass plot where 
elephants and horses us^l to l>K k kept. • Inside of tiie inner gate, 
leaving the bungalow on tlx' top (4* the hill to the* left, the path 
passes Hbout 230 yards to the soutli-east, to the gate of Ike citadel or 
commanda'nt’s quarters. Except on tqa v^Kst, where .flic frail has 
been removed, the citadel is surrounded by A slight rough masonty 
wall about twelve feet high strengthened by five towers.. It encloses 
a space about 240 feet from north to south aiidj $0 from east to west. ‘ 
In the west of the enclosure is a one-storied house with some gar den 
plants and casuarina trees. Beyond the citadel the south poink^f 
the hill stretches with a downward j$ope. On the left is a small 
round pond, and, is front, near the point, are ajittle slijine with a 
lamp-pitta*, and a sm ^building said to be an old powder-magazine. 

■ From the south tower of the citadel the chief viey is the *sea to 
the north-west, west,.and south-west. To the south is a rice plain, 
and, beyond the plain, rise the bare Cheul hills, crowned with 
Datt&traya’s shrine. To the*right are the palm proves ofi Revdanda, 
and the great square tower of St. Barbara’s, flic fortifi^ft*sehurch of 
the Franciscans. To the left the broad Rob a river winds far inland, 
,and behind the river rise the level lines of the Rolia amKJanjirA hills, 
further to the east, close at hand, wild *woody slopes and*spurs 
stretch to the*great Belosi and Mahdn forests. To the east lie the 
Nrigothna creek, the long even back £>i Miradongar near Pen, and 
the distaut line of the Sahy&dris. To the north-cast, across the broad 
mouth of the N&gothna river, are the sharp peaks of Karan ja, the 
salt swamps of north Pen, and, in the distance, the long level tops 
of M&tter&n and Prabal. To the ^icrfcb stretches tFie Bombay 
harbour, the Prongs light-liouse and Colaba as far an and including 
the Colaba church. The rest of Bombay island is hid by the wooded 
crest, of Kankeshvar. 9 

Tlie chief buildings on the hill are two European bungalows, one 
on the centre of 'the hill-top, the other further south in •the old 
citadel.' Near the north end ofcthe hill are the sites of two' other 
buildings; cme knofrn as* General Fuller’s bungalow, the other once 
owned by Mr. Lestock Reid of the Bombay Civil Service. To the 
east is a Wall ruined efiamber, thirty-six feet long*l>y eighteen broad, 
believed to have* been used as a pjyson, and, ncifr the chamber, a 
watch totter. * There are also four Hindu shrines and one Musalman 
tomb. Of the four Hindu shrines, two of Ganpati and Munjaba are 
on the ttftst, an$ two of Kherjab&i and VetrfJ <&• Yet&l are on the 
souA-west Z 1 • 1 

Ganpati’s Shrine is fifteen feet by twelve, and has at stone image 
of Ganpati two, feet higk, ^pSmage of Shiv, and a broken Nandi. 
Munj&ba’s *hrinp is fottrtee»feet by twelve. -The object of worship 
is a large round stone with a fissure in the middle. The Musalm&n 
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tomb. to the north vof the upper bungalow, is seventeen feet long by 
fifteen brbad. It contains three small whitewashed graves said to 
belong to a rtian, his wifb, and their son. Theje ajfe other tomb¬ 
stones outside, a 

About twenty yards to the' south of the dull-top bungalow 
under a large nfindmJc trod, is a modern rudely-carvetV' image of 
Mahishdsur or the Buffalo-slavey (2' 0"'x 1' 4*) .With one head and 
four hands. The upper righj; ns/id hold^ a dagger and the lower 
right hand a b ishnl or tridenty the upper left baud holds a cup, 
and the lo>er. left holds, by the tongue, a ruddy eut pig-like 
buffa&o. 1 Her right-foot Vest* on the buffalo’s „back. Inside of the 
ihner gateway, on a 1 small mound to the east of the road, is an 
upright block of laterite which seems to have been set there as the 
' head stone of a grav^e.o About two feet from the top the face of the 
stone has been hqllowed oijt to a depth" of about four inches.'' The 
surface is rougluand decayed, and there seem to traces of curved 
figures. Except during the latter part of May and of October, when 
it is generally visited by some of the district officers, a Servant in 
chal-ge of the houses is usually the only inheq^, of the -fere. The 
water supply is from three cisterns, two rock-cut and one built The 
two rock-cut cisterns are below the east sallyport, the lower double 
mouthed and holding water said to be good though it is seldom 
drunk, the r upper smaller and filled with eartjh and stones. The 
resid'entsl^ikinking dud bathing water is taken from a built masonry 
cistern, measuring six feet by seven, on the w^est side of the fort 
within the walls and aboht 150 feet below the hill-top bungalow. 
Cattlb are watered at a pond which collects the rain water from Jl^ 
southern slopes of the citadel. The only big/game generally found 
on the S&gargad slopes are panthers, wiltjl pig, and hog-deer or 
bhekri. A tiger occasionally comes from the Mahan forests. 

Sdgargad was perhaps never a place of consequence except under 
the A'ngrids. It is mentioned in 1713 as onfo of sixteen fortined posts 
that were given to Kijpihqji Aigria by Pestfiwa BiiUji; Vishasandth, 1 
and, in 1740, Stftnbhaji Angria is said to h/ave taken Sdgargad from 
his half-brother Manaji 2 Prisoners, sentenced to death, are said to 
have been hurled dpwn the precipice froim Monkey Poihfo 

From the fort there are pleasant walks towards the and 

towards the north-west. But the oulv walk of speci^'^&rest is to 
go down, by the Alib&g road, to wtehim a few hUactM$ yards oi 
the foot of the west spur of the hill, anil then t <f turu .tb^ihe left, 
along a scrambling path to the hollow ttehind the waterfall^ Here, 
with the brow of '•the great cliff stretching Several hundred feet in 
front, the back wall of rook is iji placets cutiiitotfhe begihhings pf 
caves. Nearly at the middle of the horae-shoe curve a grei|^tural 
cavern runs into the hill. At. the 1 mouth, where'it^iS' about 
fifty-six feet broad) the sides are rougdilyhfcwn irtfco the form of 
pillars, and the roof in/places - has bee’jh smoothptrby the cffiseL 
The cavern isof very irregular shape, withMqng holiow^runnijig into 
the sides of the hfflL. The fioor is *ougrL with rocks and: great 


it Daft 847, 


1 Grant Duff, 193. 
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water-worn boulders, which, and the arched w&ter-wore roof Idok 
as if the ca vern Hbfl been formed before the river bad worn away 
the lower,slopes of the hill. The length of the caverti is roughly 
about 110 feet, the breadth uear the back about thirty-six feet, and 
the height from twglve to fifteen feeh It is said to be a haunt of wild 
beasts and rnojiy bones are strewn about. The ntouth of the cave 
has a beautiful v&w to the nojtt^west, from under, the great over¬ 
hanging cliff, out over the rock^flMclfly wyoded hill sides, across the 
rice fields and palm grovef?taUn4ei*i^and Kh&nderi islands and the 
broad sea. The cave is the shrine ®£ a much-drAded spirit known 
as Saptasri Devi. \ -Her home is in some^gtoaes marked yith tedmear 
the back of the cave. She has a*fair on the full-moon of Chaitm 
(April-May), when people, chiefly from* the neighbouring villages, 
bring her coeoanuts. , Those who have no chiTSjen, or whose children 
are sick, vow, if the goddess answers their prayers, to give Jier a goat, 
a cock, or a cocoanut; and a necklace and bracelets.* .The worshiptpf 
this Devi in this great natural-cjivemjsuggests, what the worship of 
Ekvira at K&rli,of ajocul ^otfdcss in a niche atBe<lsa, and t]je mention 
of local deities in BucfyMsfc books support, that the Bpddhists took 
advantage of old lc£?aJ spirit worship to make their religion popular. 
Such is the history of the site of many a Christian church in Europe 
and in T&dna, and so, in turn, many Musalmdn saints arc popular, 
chiefly because their tombs stand on the sites of old Buddhist mounds 
and places of worahip. 1 Beyond the grqgt> tavern several 
beginnings of cuttings and many chisel marks. About 3U0 yards 
to the west, across a stream bod, at a shalp turn in thg rock,*is an 
overhanging cliff, apparently a rock slip, which has dropped as clean 
as "if it had been hewn. The overhanging rock is not'unlike a 
lintel and has # given to the plaee the name of Devicha J)arvdza or the 
Goddess’ Gate. Long ago, they say, tliis door used to stand open, 
and ipsidp,. were some of the Pandavs’ tools and cooking vessels. 
But a thief*stole some of the tools and the door closed on what was 
left. Returning a few yards, a steep imt not a difficult dimb leads 
up the TJbulders of the stream bed to th£ ertst of # the hill a few 
hundred yards to the south-west of Mahddev’s temple at, the top of 
the regular r^ath. • 

Sa^k^l^ yort, 2 %lso known as Badr-ud-din, or Bargha'cha 

Eilla fnk»4f;fe)mb or. clargha of the saint Badr-ud-din*at its foot, 
lies within^mC limits of Nidivli village about five miles north-cast 
of Ten.» '' . 


, • Q 

1 Oiw"Heroine,~ the Kdrli go^eas, is held in Vary gr-at sanctity all 

over the;|Cw$*».. The name is explained to mean the mother of the one hero, that is, 
of PaKhdiiUb»^ ft'Seems fnore probabje that the word ib a corruption of t lie Dravidian 
Akka Aitvctfxt or venorable mother, .The worship of EkviraJ b still mixed with the 
-Buddhism of J&egteat cave, the ceremony of walking round the goddess being 
performed by walkirjg round.the Mghcha instead,of Aund her temple. There is also 
m the Bedsa Vihdr cave a goddess carted'in the wall, which Seems of the same age as 
the cave, and is still worshipped aatho Aditybf tb« place. • 

* The name S4nkshi is said tdhave beeiwierived from a chief named Sink who is 
traditionally b^ieved^to have belntbo lord of tha fottC^ i^eo below p. 384, 385. 

1 lie description ia by Mr. fL. K&nedy, irpd the archeological notes by Mr. W. 
F, Sinclair, C.8. . • * 
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{Sank.shi Tout, 
Description* 


Chapter ^IV. From the tombfor durgha the way to the fort runs for about 
Places oflnterest. <*00 jar da along the eastern face of the liill. ]jj>4hen tffrns sha^p to 

the right or touth when "the ascent begins through what must be 
the site of an 4 >ld town. From here to the bottom of the scarp 
is a steady climb of about a quarter oik a mile ovpr loose stones ana 
boulders. At th€ foot of theeiearp, a little to the left of the pathway, 
about 240 ftfct ^bove the tomb, cmnes the tirst of e^gnt efsturns. It 
is an irregularly shaped # excafa/on under, the overhanging scarp 
about 25' long l>y 10' broad *q£ t^ n\outh and widening inwards. 
Facing this cistenf is the tomb 0f aMusalm&n saint named GAjislmh. 
Forty feet % al»ove; tlio» firsPfc cistern and to • tfie right of the 
way up, which herct befcopics f eiy steep a*nd difficplt, is another 
cistern called datfi (H2' x 5' Und O' deep). On the same level, and 

* further to the righb or^iorth of the second cistern, is a third cistern 

called pain, very difficult of access. It is about 40' square, full of 
winter, an?! with two pillars supporting the roof. Higher up, about 
twenty feet above these cisterns, # i«, to the right, a fourth* large 
irregular pistem <Jry and utxrnt twelve c fret t deep. Above this 
cistern is*a njjihe cut in the wall with an locally yrorshipped 

as Vajr&i or Jagin&ta, believed to be the daughter of R£ja Sdnk, the 

* founder of fhe fort, who is said to have hilled herself*on this 
spot when her father was engaged in a battle with the chief of 
Karndla fort, eight miles to the north. From this point the top of 
the •iuH^^Lich is ubwufc a hundred feet higher, is reached by steep 
rough steps or niches cut in the rock. Above, twenty feet higher 
than* the J#gmata cistern, ami on the right side going up, is a 
fifth -cistern called after.Gnjishah. On the same level and a little^ 

•♦further to the north, are two more large cisterns opening in to* One* 
another. Like the Oitjishdh cistern their roof is Supported on 
square pillars. The most 1 northerly of these two is the most 
important cistern in the fort. It is called Govani because of a 
partition wall that divides the cistern into two parts and shows 
a little above the water. It has a,doorway about 2' 6" square, 
with on each j/unb rf raTnpant chimfera or grasdii.' The *chimaeras 
have been deliberately smashed. Above the door,is tho lintel with 
a scroll of foliage. Hr. Sinclair believes that this excavation was 
nothing more than a water cistern. Had it had any, religious 
character there would probably have been the’tigure of.agodonthe 
lintel. Besides, the whole form of the cave is suited for holding 
water and for no other use. 1 To die ea§t of these cisterns is on 
eighth excavation, very difficult to get at. 9 . . 

Passing round >o the north face of the «fort, about ^Wghty feet 
below its crest,, after leaving the Govani eist&rn,' is a - rock-cut 
granary (about 10x5'x5' dfcep). Further on, goipgj$und tlie 
north and north-west front of the fort, is another sfe^^FT&ranaTy, : 
and, a few paces beyond the second granary, on the south-west face of 
the fort, is a large cistcjto (about 45' >j 35' x 3^ deep^ with two square 

f&u&h oi 


•vrfr 


1 The triplfl niche in the rook o»ar the femph cittern loolPtiiut like » mmietare 
group of reugioQS ceve*. asdliintf to be fate&fedffiur tux M ^ thriae. A similar, 
but leea complicated ttd toot* 

w. f. sZSETo-*- ~ 


We, niche otoe by it to uted «fc Ifoetnt. Mr. 
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pillars in freirt anc^ two pilasters behind. In front of the cisljern is 
a cutting or sluice. • . 0 

Returning and clilnbing to the top of the fort by a rugged, almost 
inaccessible, pathway, the first objects of' interest are two more 
granaries, one in tl?e north-west the other in the .west face of the 
fort. In the Aout^ edde of the fort a£p two more granaries which 
were evidently coofecT in t Abovi fifty feet belo'wf this, point fe an 
underground passage which is visiole oniy*on working round du the 
narrow ridge to the south-easft of thp* fort which connects the fort 
with the rest of the range of hills. Tins hidden passage is called the 
Secret Granary or 9 Ohor Tdk. Jt is sa*£ to*be vfiry large and it can 
be reached only from below. 1 ' ; * # , 

On the narrow ridge to the south-east of the fqyt are fohr l ock-cut 
granaries about five feet deep* with small draifis all round to let the 
water off.. Chi the extreme summit of th£ fort is a^evel sj5aco about 
100' X 60', with, at its north-\\^st point, the remains of a buildnig 
said to have been used by Raja Sank, th*e chief of the fort.. *It is more 
probable that the building was a temple or guard-room. 2 From 
what remains tto. building appears to have been about 25' 6" x 23' 
and to have had at its south-east end a veranda abftut 14' taoad. 
This building has a fine view. To the north-east M&nikgad fort 
stands out across the valley, about four miles in a direct line. To 
the north, over Apte, about eight miles off ayd across *4 range of 
hills, appears Karnila fort, and, a little beybnd to the right over 
the right shoulder of M&nikgad fort is the peak of Tavli with a 
distant view of the Navra-Navri or Wedding Party hifL Further 
io 4he right, to the north-east, is a good view of the tops of • 
Mather6n and* Prabal with i*he saddle-back in the foreground. 
The slow-flowing Ba&sai river, winding* through the valley at the 
foot of the Mllj ana a glimpse of the sea in the distant west and 
north-west complete the view. 

Badr-ud“dij$V tomb is in no way semarkable except* that it is 
built on^the plinth of an old Hem&lpantf teftiple. # There are a 
number of stpnes 'bearing mouldings of Hindu design, and some of 
the mouldings are of the rare and, archaic bead and reel pattern. 
The xqpttf in charge of the tomb say that some df the atones were 
brought from the Jama mosque some way beyond .the tomb, which 
would seem to show that the Jima mosque itself was partly built 
on# of an ^ Hindu templq 8 BaJfir-ud-din is said to have come from 
Mecca with-eome followers about 750 years ago, and to have fought 
a battle -#$6h, .R&ja SApk, the chief of this fqrt. Sink was 
beaten Battle and the fort fell into the hands of the saint. 

A of Badr-ud-dinfc tomb are a few Musalmin 

m houses, tomb enjoys a grant of about forty acres of arable 

. - ■ ».*'; >f —-—Hr—---Hi---— 

1 A local atorr«tat& that this cave. was occupied bjr a thief and hie family and 
contained au ma hoarded treasure. One day, as the thiw was throwing aome water 
out of a golden basin from the month of thadav^ the aun flashed upon the golden 
vessel, and the flash was seen %t about twenty miles to the south-west 

The Sigargad chief se^t men *fte*%thief who was afrestedaod taken to %nad. 

*Mr/Siaaiajr think* that tbi*jaILe foundation df aanydl Bemtdpantt buikfiag, 
There are many Henuffipanti atones on the way up and about the village, 

* Mr. W. F. Sinclair, 

b 663—49* 
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lancl near the tomb Itself, yielding a yearly income of about £3 10s. 
(Rs. 35). This grant is said to have been naule by one of 'the 
Angri&s.* A Second grant to the .tomb is of tho village of Rodi, or 
as it is sometimes caUed Tora, about three miles soutb-weBt of Pen 
and about eight miles south-wes^c of the tomb. The village has 250 
acres of rice Tand'and 300 acfes of forest and upland. § T§e grant is 
said* to have* been made by ^ ALashlman chief aiyjl is enjoyed by 
the mujdvar or beadle of the ronib, tlje present mujdvar. being 
Mohidin Ali sftn of^Isab Ali. * JFhQtnnjdvar lives at the village and 
his duty is\o feed all Musalmdn and Hindu, ascetjcs who Come to 
him tor # alma, especially Sit the time of the f$iir t)r urax in memory 
df the saint which is^Keld at the totnb on the full-moon of Paush 
(Decernherr January) apd lasts for eight days. He has to distribute 
goats, .fowls, or. gAiu, or to give an equivalent in money. It is 
estimated .that tljp fair is attended by 5000 to 10,000 pilgrims, and 
that the mujdvcm' has to spend about £70 (Rs. 700) in entertain i ng 
them. The Habshi of Janjir# sends*a deputation every year and 
presents a Jew rupees and a curtain to be put ouer the saints tomb. 
Thfe British Government give £4* 2«. (Rs. 41) for. maintenance, and 
a curtain costing 12s. (Rs. 6). This curtain is hung canopy-like 
over the tomb and at the end of the year becomes the property of 
the mujdvar. He is nut allowed to sell the curtains, and either 
keeps thoiQ or gives them to Musalmtfn beggars. , 

A^jouf^loO yards*east of Badr-ud-din's tomb and beyond the 
MusalmAn houses is a domed tomb, byilt by^a merchant from the 
Jaujfra territory. It is about 24' square, of /dressed stone, and has 
.some*line tracery and carving round the doors. Thero is a small 
MusahiiAn inscription over the southern doorway. Jt is octagonal 
inside, with sides of about o G" and a totjal measurement of about 
13' 6" each way. In front of the tomb, to) the north-east, is an old 


K>nd nearly dry. Al>out twenty 


paces 

hint traces of a Jslina mosque. About 

i i_i s!V _ ji .11. . »• i imi j 


1)01 

fai 


Lre 


t of tho tomb are the 
yards further east of 
her east a third^Jd pondi 
two springs of jwater. . 


the tomb is another gld pond, and still f] 

About 300 yards from the ponds there 

The ruins strewn about seem to sjhow that there waaato^n 
of some sizc^ at tin 1 foot of the" hill. The tawn ’appears tb have 
stretched fyr about n quarter of a mile from the end of tliefortFalong 
the edHt ' “ 41 * 1 " ’ ” r “ “ ““ 

ruins are 
mangoes, 

Al»out half a mile to the west of t&ie fqrt is a K££hk&ri hamlet 
on the Pr<adh&n Mahdl, which is a plateau where fhe battle between 
Sank and the chief of Karn&ltr is said/to have beed fooghfcrV About 
1000 graves are dotted about bctweei&y the hamlet and the fTonfof 
the 4 fort, and bevqpd a distance of ejpout four miles froffl&the fort, 
and to the north and *orth-east orjthe village of Hamfl&pur are 
about 1000 or 1500 moilft graves. Whether these are the graves of 
men who Ml in battle, or whether^they,are merely village burial 
grounds cannot be known. „ They locally beiievhdLto, be ithe 
graves of MusalmAns and* Hindus wheq fell in battle ; Mr. 
Sinclair* inclines to believe they are village* cemeteries/ ' 

C \ *■ . 
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From the*. position of Sdnkshi and the remain? below and in the 
fort, Mr. Sinclair tfikiks that the hill of Sdnkshi was occupiecf as a 
fortress by the Hkidus before the Musalmdn invasion a nd that 
there was, below it, a stone temple of considerable ^ize and beauty. 
The fort seems to have afterwards “been taken by the Musalmans, 
the sculptures of the cistern door to hhve been (defaced, the temple 
gulled down, amf a. mosque and ton^b built with* its’stone. *The 
fort seems to have been oqpupied Ai some* force by the Musalmdns. 
The small tomb of an unknown Musalmdn, which is the most 
noticeable Musalmdn building now standing, appears* to belong 
to the local Ahm&dnagar style. # The.•petition* of SdrAsJii biust 
always have -wnade it a useful little pqst,’ bift^as it is very small 
and could be commanded at short range, it cguld never have stood a 
serious siege by a force with ^artillery. 1 • • 

In 1546 Sdnkshi fort was taken from a Gujardt garrison*by a body 
of Ahmadnagar troops. The Gujardt^ commanders tame to Bassfcm 
and asked the Portuguese to*htlp them in gaining it back. The 
Portuguese sent 30D Europeans and a party ot native trotfps, and on 
their approach the Ahmadnagar garrison abandoned the place. Th*e 
fort waS restored to Gujarat and a Portuguese garrison was left in 
it. Shortly after, hearing of the advance of an Ahmadnagar force 
of about 5000 men, the Gujarat commander retired to Bassein and 
made over the fort to the Portuguese. De Mgnezes, $he Cajjtain 
of Bassein, sent some additional troops for Iks defence^ “But the 
Ahmadnagar force was strengthened by QOOOmen, including 1000 
musketeers and 800 well equipped horse. This great*foree made 
tw> assaults on Sdnkshi. Menczcs cuine to relieve the forthwith. 
160 Europeans and about 2000 native troops. After a sharp 
encounter, in which the Portuguese* were nearly defeated, the 
Ahmadnagar troops, according to Portuguese historians, tied leaving 
the ground strewn with arms and ammunition. -The Portuguese 
lost twenty * men and the Ahmadnagar troops 500. During the 
action aJPortuguese soldier of huge strength* najned Trancoso, caught 
a Musalmdn, and, wrapping him in a large veil, can-fed him on his ' 
left «urm at though he had been a buckle^ and continued to use 
this strange shield to the end of the battle. 2 . Afterwards the 
Porttf^ueee Viceroy, to gain the friendship of the Ahm&dnagar king 
Burhdu. Nizdia Shah, handed him the fort with ’Kamala ir*TMna 
fqjr £1750 (6000 gold parddo$). 3 9 About 1 800, according to Mardthi 
records, the Sdnkshi (Sangajvi) sub-division yielded a revenue of 
£2683 (Bdu26^30).* In December. 1827 Sdnkshi was the scene of 
an action, between a detachment $>f the 4th Rides and a band of 
Rdmhfthi # dacoits,* In which thre'i men of the Fourth wSrc killed. 6 
Sdukkhi Continued to give its name*to a sub-division of 198 villages 
tm m 1866 Hie head-quarters were moved to Pen. 6 




■ i-S&kshi,-like Tale iort*ih Mlngaon and QanrkAaat fort in Ksrjat in Thdna, 
appears to have juffioed for all the needs of local chieftains in t}^ pre-Muaalmdn 
period wt&if no projectiles Hester than bows and arrows wero m the hands of 
badeging amies. hfe W. F. Siadair. 0,8. 

• ? FiSa y fkwaam/Kerr 1 * Voyages* VI. 867-368. • *Da Cunha's Chani, 42. 

4 Waring’* JteAttiU, 289. m • Historical Records of 4th Rifies„64. 

• See above p. 160. 1 . 
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Bomoiii Fort. 


S *Chapter XfF. Sov village, twcKmilee west of ilahdd and 2{ east pf Ddsgaon, 

Plaeefl oTlntersit 1881,112 houses and 682 people, has thiee hot-water springs 

near to .each* other and* to the S&vitri riven The springs are 
8° v - about fifteen faet above sea level, and have thfee cisterns of 
cut-stone, two for upper-class •Hindis and Mu6altn4na, and one 
for .Mhdrs and other low classes. One of the Sov#ciaJems was 
described in’18(17, as about nine feet long, severf i>road, and two 
deeft floored with strong.plants /bored tp let the water pass and 
witn sides of red stone. TBc^temperature of the water Was 109° 
both at the surface and in tllfe holes in the flopr. The ^stream 
that jruns from the well is used in growing rice. The writer is 
insipid and 'sulphureous to the taste, though on analysis no trace 
of iron, sulphur, ellialr, or iodine was found- The cisterns were 
formerly much visited hy persons suffering from skindisease, 
dyspepsia, and rheumatism. 1 People of all cartes still bathe in the 
springs, but nonf/stay for any time. \ 

Songiri Fort, about eight miles Sopth-east of Pen, stands on a 
spur about* 1000 feet high jutting out to the south from ,the great 
liHl'Of Mlrddengar. The top of the spuf forms a ridge about 
half a mile lqpg, but only eighty feet in average breadth. .To 
the south and west of the fort the hill is v^ry steep; the only 
approach is on the more accessible east hy a footpath frpm the 
hamlet of £ondvi. Within the fort, which is very, ruined, are Jfc 
few tockrcuf cistemVmostly filled with earth., A gun,which ia 
said to have belonged to the fort, is shown in the -neighbouring 
hamlet of Dsvftnm&l. Tradition ascribes the building of the fort 
to BAburdv lMshilkar, and the name to the goddess Sonife&kin 
whose honour the fort is said to have been bCiilt 8 e 

Surgad 3 , or God’s Fort, in the north-east of the Roha 
sub-division and eight miles east of Koha town, consists of' a long 
and exceedingly narrow spur running south from the range oi 
hills which separates Roha frpm Alibrig and N^gothna.. --On either 
side stretch 1 flat rice lands from ^vhich the hill is separated by a 
thick belt of fCrest. Towards the top the hill become^yB mass of 
compact dark basalt, almost bare of vegetation; Betwlea lt and 
the main range of hills on the north runs a 1 ravine or^hasm 
al>out 150 fefet deep, and to the south the spur etretehesinto a 
low range of woody hills, which, after about two and a half miles, 
fall into the plain near the village ok Pol . >• -f v! , ” r 4 • 

From the north, east, or west, the hflf is siftgularhr m 
rugged, sheer walls pf rock * without a , trace 
Surgad can be climbed either from tfye noftb -or fromihe spi 
From the’ south ithe path leftds up ^the wesfem 
spi^r, over rocks and brushwood, to a nearly level oh 

which stands a modern temple of Ajpsii RhavfcaL . V -Ibaj^g #ie 
shrine bn the left the path leads to ^ne sb^thera^nsj 
along the face of the rqcky escarpment; Which is the chief % *nd 


6r road Fort 


1 Twrnt. Bom. Med. and Ffay. Soo, U83S) 1,^38. - Foth m (177t 
the Sov hot •prinaa notion that they werpt mack {Qtfrfd totolfc 
from Bombay. Gncntd Memoir*, £ 192. ...u* ^ 

* Mr. B. E. Moaoerdi, CST^ - * Mr. JL Moeoardi, CL& 
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in most places the only defence of the hill, -Probably the path 
Was once provided with a flight of .stone steps. A tepr remain 
at the bottom of tSe escarpment, but most are gone and all the 
footing that r&h&ida on the rock are , a few made holes. The 
hill-top is singulaj,. a- nearly level ridge about three-quarters 
of a mile IdJig and "nowhere more than 160 yards broad. 
this path •the .entrance to the fort is ; about 800 jurds from the 
south end of ,the ridge. This part ofy the fort contains very 
little of interest; It is llmost. separate, a natural, bastion • with 
a small rectangular reservoir, which is said never toihold water 
after the end of Itfarch. There is abo a ruined temple of JlAruti, 
of which the plinth tod a large imagS of* the god are all tliat is 
left. This pftiht commands an excellent view tb the south and east. 
To the, south a long wooded spur runs from Surged' close to the 
central range of hills, which divide Roha ifito two nearly equal 
parts. From the narrow space between them, thf Kundalika^ or 
Roha* river can be traced east to near the point where it issues 
from the Pant Sachiv’s territor/. Cltise behind this point, two hills, 
of no great height*but pf somewhat striking ap*pearance, -mark.the 
village of Jtoigaon in the extreme east of Roha, North of these are 
two other little detached hills, close to the village of Kudli. Behind 
them', a series pf parallel spurs stretch, from the line of the SahyAdris, 
north^tiil they are hid by the range of the hills to which Surgad 
belongs. Near where they disappear is the fortified peaT^ <jf Kurdu 
or Vryiffimgad on the borders of the Pant Shchiv’s territory. 

Passing north along the ridge of the hill the first building is a 
small rained shrine of Mah&dev with a rude bas-relief oi P&rvaS and 
Shiv, and a nandi or bull about forty yards to the south. Just* 
beyond this the only fairly.preserved building in the fort. It is 
roofless, bntite walls Which are abdUt two feet thick and sub¬ 
stantially’ built are almost entire. It consists of one large in^cr 
room, with doors on the east and west, leading into verandas, which 
run north and south along the building. The length of the building 
from *Wrtb to south is about forty-five feetf, the breadth of the inner 
room aasKj&west b about tlnrteen feet, and each of thi> verandas is 
about^swiSet Wide from east to west. The whole width of the 
building os about thirty feet. The shape of the walls shows that it 
had jpof whose ridge ran north and south. This building 

heaps "fanw&ef the Andar^ Kothri or Inner Room, and sfiems to 
have been^sed as a treasury oastore-house. 

IJothenertb Hfeis trtasuipr, close to the west edge of the hill, is 
a roek^t&cietern divided into.two compartments.by a wall of solid 
ropfe* ;ri^ hA8t of this ciriern, on the eastern 6dge of the hill, is 

or shrine said jx> be dedicated to Pto Pir. At 
the comer of the shrine "enclosure is the tomb of the 

saint mnlt if huge oblong blocks of stone. In the centre is a little 
model.-0$ dome of a mosque about eighteen Inches high cut out 
of a'ringfe atone. About; Arty yards to t*e north of the tomb are 
a group pf fi^e rbck-cut msterns each, about twelve feet deep. Two 
or dfry filled with rubbish. A little to the 

nmtteoi- |he'' ^ftenis arerue remains of the. commandant’s house 
or Mcfoy. ^ Tbe plinth f^rms & square of about sixty feet, and is 
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Chapter XIV. approached on the fast by a broad flight,of stone steps. > The house 
Place* of Interest had nt> central open court, but was entirely roofed ana had windows 
Surgad Fort. in the outside walls. About thirty yards to f the. north of this 

building is a slight hollow or chasm in the ridge, about seventy 
yards broad, across which is thrown a* platform *or causeway. t By 
the side* of this* causeway,* near the edge of the bill, is another 
rock-cut cistbrn, with three dividing walls. Thte # causeway com¬ 
mands a wide view to .the west, between two ranges of hills, 
along the valley of the Kundfalikft «to witnin about six miles of the 
sea. In thfi southern range thS position of Boha is shown*by the 
whitewashed wall of the»m&mlatdkr s office, and, among the peaks of 
the northern range may Tie pbtiefid Medhe fort. Close, at hand, the 
lower slopes of the hill are atiomed by picturesque wooded hillocks. 

From south to notth the ridge of the hill has a slight but steady 
upward slope. TJo the noj*th, immediately beyond the platform or 
causeway near the sadar , is the highest part of the hill which forms 
the citadel or buruj. It is tritngular* ip shape, each side about 150 
yards long# the basoi or southern side being*towards the east of the 
fortf, and xhc two other sides being bounded by the sloped of the 
eastern and prestern escarpments. Near the south side is e, small 
* rock-cut cistern. On the south and east sides a massive wall of 
masonry, about twelve feet thick, bulges at the north and southeast 
comers, into two large circular bastions, strengthened outside by 
stroifg mosoflry buttrissges. There are no embrasures for cannon. 
Near the south-east bastion, a block of stone l^ing on the ground 
wifcbi h the fort has an inscription in Arabic and Devn&gari. It seems 
to hate fallen from a niche in the wall. The inscription records that 
the fort was built in the beginning of the second year outlie command 
of Ridi S&hcb, the architect b^ing nambd Nurydji, and the governor 
of the fort Tukoji Haibat. Between the Wo bastions there is a niche 
in the wall in the form of a pointed arch. The third or east side of 
the citadel is not protected by any wall, the rocky escarpment, which 
is here nearly perpendjeufal and of enormous depth, ^eing a 
complete defence. From the northern pnd of the citadel a Tocky 
path, no better than a cattle-track, leads to the vaUeylfeelow. * Ih 
fact the fort is nearly inaccessible on all sides. It seems to have 
l>een built at *a time when siege artillery was unknown, for it would 
be easily commanded from the height on the north by any assailant 
possessing ordnance, of any size. In February i8l8 Surgad Was 
taken, along with Avchitgad by Colonel Proth^s force. 1 Besides 
the building described above, there are several other sm<al} ruined 
houses. Local tradition ascribes the building of the fort to Shivftji. 

__ * - • • * - y* * ' . * * 

Tal* Tale, eleven miles north-west of Mtngaon, is *a market.town 

with, in 1881 , 283 people. It Can be reached by the, Jaiyiracred* 
which runs to Mtlati, about three mil<$ north of Tale^ or, by land, 
by a rough road from Boha, which is about twelve miieatothe 
north. Probably the best inland road is from Ind^pui, a village on 
the main Nigothna-Mahtd road si* miles east of*TJfde* Tide 

. ■ .... . . ■ » ^ i ■ .i. y 

* Nairn©’® Konkfcn, 114; Pendhtri and Miritha Wan, 80S. 

J Mr. H. Kennedy, | 
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appears to^ have been a place of importance before the time Chapter XI7. 
of the Musakn£nfc # as there are remains of an early .Hindu or piacee^f Interest 
Hein&dpanti templg, soine of the Stones of which htfve b^en built 
into a Musaltn^n shrine and others into a mosque* near a pond in 
the Pusdti quarter of the town. A.few Hem&dpanti stones in the 
fort gfeem to |bow that the fort also contained a email building in ‘ 
that style? Thera are five ponds in Tale of which Jhe * Pusdti pond 
in the Pus&ti "quarter, of tho toWn se^ms to bo old. Another 
which was built in *1*434 jipder*the orders of the Collect it of 
na,*is still known as Jdrj Jivan+Sdheb's or Mr. George Giberne’s 
pond. In the lfiiddlc of the village,* set fin a roek,^ an hisqpibed 
slab, 5' 6" high by 1*6" broad* * It itf Rnowa as Dhajache dagad or 
the banner-stone, and a buffalo is here Offered to Devi every year in 
Ohmtra (April-May). The inscription is so* worn as to be almost if * - 
not quite illegible/ ■ 

Tqlagad 2 , or Tale Port, is a fortified hill about 400 feet overTqle 
town and about 1000 above the sea. It is the extreme eastern summit 
of the Dev&cha Dongar Or Shura hills, which run east and west along 
the southern bank of *the Millati creek. From th<* retffc of these 
hiljs it js nearly separated by a deep gorge on the ^est. Near its 
base the ascent on all sides is easy, but after the first 100 dr 200 * 
feet the slope on the cast, south, and north' sides is steep and 
difficult. At the top of this steeper slope is a high \yall or long 
narrow ridge of rock, the “eastern half of ,whifch is about 150 feet 
high and about 5<jb yards long. The western half is of about the 
same length, but is not nearly so high. 'Only the eastern hajf of 
this rocky ridge and the part of the, hill immediately below its 
eastern end are fortified. The hill sides are treeless and bare, but', 
along the north, east and south, close to the bottom, is a richly 
wooded belt within which stands, the little town of Tale. From 
GhosAla on the north-west Tale fort is very conspicuous. From 
the east, whence only one end of the hill is visible, its size and height 
are less striking.. The fortifications include two parapet walls, which 
along tho northern anti southern sides of the tojj of the eastern 
or highest half of the rocky ridge that forms the uppe* course of 
the mountain- . There is also a third parapet wall of similar con¬ 
struction which starts from the gate of tne fortress near the north-east 
corner of the upper course of the mountain, and passes obliqpely up 
its.easteiTi and southern faces, until it reaches the inner gate, in the 
sbuthern ofth§ two wall^ at thS top of the ridge. A fourth parapet 
waff fprxns about three sides of a square, starting from the base of 
theuiper course near the north-east and enclosing the part of the 

a 1 * • A il . "M • ' 1 1 1 al a... a 


office. 


nmy M&ii aDOut nan-way up at tne nortn-east comer, me way 
thaiill starts from the east side, and , after qlimbing the gently 
g'a&d wSll-wooded ground within which Tale town is built, 

^ the police station and the R&jpuri fciah&lkari’s or subhed&r’s . 
NertWer of these .buildups has any points of special interest. 



\ Mr. W. F. Sinclair,IC,S. 


* Mr. E. H, Mogcardi, C.fJ. 
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Chapter XIV. Outside the office to the south-east are sixteen old cannon which 

Places oflaterest. ariB to.have belonged to the. fort. One or toflo are of. primitive 
_ • workmanship* and hardly any of them is fit igr use. Above the 

ALAGAD * office is a small mosque of some age "but of no architecthral interest. 

To this point there is a made #path, but above jjbihereia only a 
narrow beaten track climbing a steep bare slope. *' #. / . 

The first object 9* interest in the ascent is the outwork <Sr redoubt 
mentioned above. It is <of y&ry, rude construction and seems to 
have been onl$ a temporary Work e pf dpfehce, Behind it is a plat¬ 
form for a gun. From this point a flight of steps, very much out 
of repair, leads^ to the outer line of fortifications winch encloses the 
eastern end of the fopt.‘ -Tiiese steps run up the northern slope 
obliquely to the eastward, knd outside of them there are two Or 
. • throe rudely constricted platforms for guns. 

This flight of steps reaches the outside fortification at its norths 
eastern corner. s It is rude* but pretty solid, being formed of large . 
unhewn stones piled irregularly one above the other then- creVices 
filled with mortar .and small stones." It*is provided with platforms 
fqr cannon* The entrance is guarded by two small ruined bastions. 
This wall formerly had a parapet about eight feet high, but nearly 
. all of it has fallen. The twenty-five remaining feet show that "it was 
provided with loopholes for musketry, and frith larger openings 
close to the ground, through which small cannon like those near 
the Kiali$l]fari’s ofTwe. might be fired. From this point the ascent 7 
is by steps cut in the northern face of the rocilj^ndge on which 
the main fort is built. These steps start from the north-east comer 
and first run to the west. Near the bottom of these steps, and, 
about twelve or fifteen feet above them, is a small cistern cut in the 
rock, and, beyond the cistern, on the outer or right side of the steps,.is 
a solidly built semi-elliptical parapet or watch tower* Its parapet 
wall is about three feet thick, and it is provided with loopholes 
which command a view of the country l>cne&th. On a stone, lying on 
the ground t near this, is a somewhat damaged rudely-cut figure of & 
tiger, like those at the gate of Ghos&la, but smaller- A fevTvards 
}>eyoud this th& steps turn sh«rp round, and begin to climb the 
northern slope in an easterly direction.' From this point the outer 
or left side of the .steps is defended by a parapet wall with Khali 
solidly built towers arranged at intervals. At the .top of these 
‘ steps is the gate of the fort, known as the Hanuxtitih. Gate from AH 
image of the Monkey God engraved on the rock dtttgide. The 
gateway, which seems to have been a smaU narroW arch, has fallen. 
A square hole is shown, deeply cut into the rock throQ^!Which 
ran the bolt that fastened the gate. On the inside, t Within, thegate, 
is a fine rbck-cut cistern entered by a low doorway. -This a«|em 
is divided into three compartments and yields an abundiuxfc^ttpp^ 
good water. t 

From a point neaj? the gate starts the* second line of forUfinatmus. 
It is very solidly builte of rough-hewn stones made to ^t ^one 
another. It consists of a wall about 8J fe§t thick, witifa parapet 
about 1J feet thick, pierced with loopholes fc*.muflketry. The 
greater part of this wall and its paraph is entire. north- 

cast and routh-east corner of the hill are semicircular bastions each 
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about eighteen feet^ across. The bastion at the north-east comer 
has a large round stdhe ip. the middle with, a round hole pierced in 
it. It seemsHhat this stone was the base of** a wooden pillar that 
supported a thatched roof covering the bastion. From the south¬ 
east bastion this Waft runs up the southern face of the hill obliquely 
west, meetmg the southern wall of the defences at the* top of the 
fort near the inner gateway. Betwien the south-east bastion and 
the inner gateway is a platform tor artillery, and another semi- 
ciroular bastion. .A flight of Steps,*r^Anmg just • within • this wall, 
leads the visitor to the entrance of the ling of fortifications that 
encloses the top or the fort proper. • The* top ^>f "this fitige is from 
300 to 40Q yards long, never more thaA about /thirty yards broad, 
and at the western end much narrower. Its defences consist of two 
walls along its northern and southern edges, similar in maki a id 
size to the north-east parapet wall, and having a tower of bastion 
at the eastern and western ends where they meet in a point. TlierS 
is also A semicircular bastion jn* the southern wall. 

Beginning with tfie eastern tower, which is at the .end* nearest* 
the. inner gate, t under its parapet, is a room which was probably 
used as if guard T room. The* holes remain in which* the begins 
that supported its flat rpof were fastened. There are arched alcoves, 
deeply cut in its wall, with small loopholes at the further or outer 
end, commanding a view of the surrounding country. Immediately 
to the west of this* tower is a small, liioscfue built of stone and 
mortar. It contains no feature of interest. • In a line, a^out thirty 
paces west of the mosque, are three rock-cut^cisterns for rain-water 
each^about fifteen feet square; the water ”is deep but unfit for 
c drinking.. In the north wall is the entrance to a secret staircase 
that used, to run . inside the wall to the foot of the escarpment 
all but the first four or five feet of this staircase is choked with 
rubbish* ! , . v 

About sixty yards further are the rsmaiijs of the commandants 
. office, pr'icackeri, a wfell-built oblong structure. * It sgems to have 
been openJn the east side where a broad flight of steps stretches in 
front of it from end to end. From the north end of the office, far 
to the weitx are a number of rock-cut chambers, *openat the top, 
said t<Miave been used for storing grain. The rock all heund is 
pierced with small circular holes said to have been the sockets of the 
pfllarS>which upheld the ; roof of the granaries. Beyond these are 
six other- rook-dut cfeterns, most of them without water and two 
almost filled with rubbish. There is a small temple nearly entire, 
but a^ar^htly not jpuch frequented, as some of the villagers say 
that it belongs to RstnAgar MahAdev und.others that it belongs to 
BhavAnA- UU the ground outside the temple is a fragment of a‘ 
lamp-pillar or dipmdl . To thu west a roofless building, otherwise 
nearly entire/Is known as Lakahmi Rbthi the treasury or armoury. 
In appliance it closely hesembles the treasurt-house or store-house 
on Surgadt Borer as before remarked, the fort narrows* to ten or 
twelve yardsSfo&presently $n<J^ih the western tower." The tower 
rommjusda an interesting view/ To the . west eEte the hills of the 
DevAo^a ntega^.with the Mllati creek running along then: northern 

bases. About i 
1068 -M 


seven miles beyond the creek is the fortress of 
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(1 the approaches to Talk, thrde stockades had been built about 
& »nd a half west of IndApur. Colonel brother immediately 

I 1 i 1 *«« 1 ■ K ll .ml 1 1 <1 1 « __*_ 


GhosAla with the feoha hills in the background. South of the 
DevAcha 'Dongar a land of low hills stretosnes to the Janjira 
frontier* a break in the hills opening a glimpse of Janjira 
harbour. Eastwards the view has up special interest. The low* 
tame hills of Mdpgaon look almost level, out, in°the distance, about 
twenty miles off, arc the magnificent peaks and precimcejs of the 
SahyAdris, with 1 the clearly marked' forts of VisJn^mgau or Kurdu 
and M6ngad. ( ’ e * 

In 1648< Talagad was t&kdufcy ShivAji from BijApur. 1 In 1659 
the rSidi laidjsiegq to it; but, immediately after, en nearing of the 
murder of Afzul Kh$m and* the destruction of the BijApur army, he 
hastily retired. 2 - Ik 1735 Talagad was reduced by BAjirAv Peshwa, 
and, in the treaty .made with the Sidi in the same year, the fort was 
ceded’ to the MarAthAs. 3 In 1818 it was taken by Lieutenant* 
Colonel Proth?,f. While'encamped at IndApur (17th April 3818), 
six miles cast of Tale, Lieutenant-Colonel Prother hoard that, to 
defend 
a mile 

detached the'light company of the 18th Regiment, the flank companies 
of the 1st Battalion of the 5th Regiment under Captain Rose, 
and the whole of the Auxiliary Horse under Brigade-Major Moore. 
The three stockades were on a range of hills, in shape somewhat 
like a .hp'lf-cresccKt, the right and left stockades being at the two 
flanks and the main stockade in the centre. Captain Rose divided 
his. detachment into three parts, one under Captain Hutchinson 
and Lieutenant Crossby; another under Lieutenant Bellasis and 
Lieutenant Dowdall; the third under Captain Rose’s pergonal 
command with Lieutenant Phelan. The detachment of Poona • 

. Auxiliary Horse supported? the infantry. ,The enemy, numbering 
jabout 500, pnder the command of the SubhedAr of Tale, were armed 
with rocket batteries and two small guub. The attack on the flank 
stockados began nearly at the same time, under a heavy fire of 
rockets and musketryfand both were carried by Captain Hutchinson 
and Lieuteiiant Bellasis, th'* enemy immediately abandoning the 
post. Seeing the enemy retire, Captain Rose, who had maintained 
the centre t to support the parties, pushed on and carried the main" 
stockade^ capturing two guns. The Poona Auxiliary Horste, when 
they saw the enemy in retreat, struggled up Jhe hill, and, finding 
a road, overtook a party of the efugitives, killed many of then^apd 
took several prisoners, including the SubhedAr. 4 From the way in 
which the approaches had been defended, an obstinate resistance was 
expected at Tale fort. But on the eveniiig of the 17th a villager 
came into the British carpp and reported * that the fort Wis 
'abandoned. Early on the following morning. Colonel Prother, 
taking with him the party that had carried the stockades, advanced 
on Tale, and fotfnd tnat the villager’s report was true# A small 
party of about forty rank and file with .twenty Auxiliary Horse 
were then detached under the command of Lieutenants Bellasis 






1 Qnvnt Duff's MaiAthfe, 63. The fort was (hen in charge of the SlldJ. 

3 Grant Duff’s MartthSa, 79. • Grtzft Duff b Marithls, 8». 

4 Bombay Courier, 25th April 1616; Pendhiri and Martha Wan, *64, 
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and Decluz^au to gain possession of the neighbouring fort of 
QhosAle which also, •the villager had said, was evacuated. • On* the 
small British pprty^approaching the fort*the enemy openej^ on 
them a well directed fire which was kept up until*the party was 
close under the walla Sooif after this the garrison abandoned the 
fort and n the detachment took possession of it. 1 0 

Thai, among palm groves, on the sea shore, thre^ miles north of 
Alib&g, is a straggling village stretching thfee mixes from north to 
south. From 2813 people and 51TL* houses in 1830 tfie yillag'* has 
increased to 357o*poople and 653 houses in 1881. There arg jnore 
Koli fishermen and *a smaller number of Bt^hnftins Ikan in lft )st 
Alib&g coast villages. During \ho faif weather a passage l>oai? 
plies irregularly between Thai and Bombay, .and it is alse a great 
fishing station. The Thai landing-place, like thh landiug-pkce at 
Alih&g, is very difficult of approach. The creek dries at 4ow tide 
and is jiot passable to vessels of more than six tons (25 khan din)* 
The sea trade returns for aiight"years ending 1881-82 show 
average exports worth £6734 and imports worth £4881. • # Exports 
varied ffom £3769 in 1877-78 to £10,281 in 1878-79,*and*imports* 
from £3058 in’ 1875-76 to £5978 in 1879-80. On the shore to 
the north-west of Thai, about a mile east of the island of Underi, 
is the small ruined fort of Khubladha or the Great Fight. 
Khubladha fort consists of a square wall about twelve feet broad 
with comer towers. The enclosed space (100' x 34') is ol>T>ut three 
feet below, the level of the present walls, and six feet below the 
level of the towers. The space inside is kept smooth and is divided 
intosquares for drying fish. Most of the outer partoof the enclosure 
is covered wit\ stakes, connected by rice-straw ropes, on which fish 
and nets are hung. The walls “arc of missive undressed stones laid 
with considerable skill without mortar. About a mile to the weslT* 
lies the low fortified island of Underi, and, about a mile and n 
quarter further, the higher better wooded island of Kh&nderi with 
its southern point crowned by a light-hcgise^ From the shore, 
except in a few placgp, the Underi fortifications stand out against 
the sea and sky. 

In 1740 Thai, along with Alib&g and S&gargad, was taken by 
SambhSji from his half-brother Manaji Angria, and it wa^ probably 
from' Khubladha fort that Ijpulatkh&n fired on Underi in the? war 
with Sidi K&sim in 1680.* . . 
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Underi , 8 commonly known as^Henery, in north latitude 18° 42' 
38* and east longitude 72? 53', is a* small island neatf the entrance of 
Bombay harbour, due south of th$ Prongs lighthouse, 1200 yards 
from the mainland and opposite the village of Thai. This and the 
island of Kh&nderi or Itenery, which is distant about a mile and a 
quartet to'the south-west, fotros one of the land-marks for vessels 
entering Bombay harbour. Undents smaller and lower than 


Undiski. 


* Bombwr Courier, Ibid May 1818. Sift above GhosSlgad Fort, pp. 312-316. 

3 GranfclhiJfs MarttliA*, 247. 8ec below, Underi 

* Underi ia sometimes written Hundfy, Ondra, Hunarey and Henery, a« t Kh4nderi 

is written Kuadra, Cundry, Cumffey, and Kenery or Kenary. * • 

• f • 
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Kh&nderi and is nearly circular. Except a small cove i# the north¬ 
east side where boats lie, # it is surrounded by rocfes. • 

Thst earliest known mention of Underi is by Fryer in 1674, who 
calls it Hunarey and misplaces it putting it to the west of Cunarey. 1 
The island was 4 fortified by £?idi Kisim in HJ80, and remained 
in his hands till the close of the seventeenth centigry/ After 
working with the English for some time in blockading Kh&nderi, 
where Daulatjvh&n Shivaji’s* admiral had lately established-himself, 
Sidi Kasinigsuddenly took poa&^slon of Underi m January 1Q80, and 
boganUo fortify it. 2 Two engagements followed^ between the Sidi 
lyid'the Maran&s." tyi%he# second^ight Dairiatkh.ln brought guns 
to a rising groiyidton tht mainland opposite Underi, probably 
Khubladha, against which they fired, and were answered by 5 the'Sidi’s 
ships ds well as by the gims on the inland. This cannonade lasted 
for several days* After about a fortnight, Daulatkhan again came 
c/at with his whole fieet and gn gaged the Sidi for four hours, until 
he had lost four grabs and four sm&llen vessels' with 500 men killed 
an$ wourfded, besides prisoners. The Sidi lost no vessels and had 
only ten men*killed. The Mar&tha vessels’ were so damaged that 
they had to be taken to R&j&puri in Ratndgiri to refit. 3 Meantime 
the Sidi had made Underi the base of hia operations, and was 
ravaging the coast, seizing Mardtha merchantmen. On the 1st of 
August lt»§0 Sanvbhaji, who had succeeded Shivaiji (April 1680), 
taking Jn(vantage of a dark night, landed 200 men on Underi. 
They got within the wo^ks before they were discovered ; but the 
Sidi’s men r attacked them and cither took or killed the greater 
■ number. The \Sidi brought eighty heads to Mazagon, and«,was 

C trepanug to fix them along the shore on poles, w T hen he was stopped 
■v the Council. 1 « 


, For nearly three quarters of a century, a period during which its 
sister fort Khanderi changed hands more than once, almost nothing 
is recorded of Underi. The pnly-mention is, that after the death of 
Mauaji Angria in 1759, the Sidi invaded Koldba; and that *R%hoji 
Angria, with Vhe help of the Peshwa, attacked Underi, took it after 
a severe struggle, and •presented it to the Peshwa in return for the 
help his trpops •hod given. 6 In 1761, Raghunfithrdv peshwa 
granted U/ideri to the English ; but the transfer never took place.® 
In 175)1, Underi is described as surrounded by a bad waD, very 
irregularly divided by'pal in-thatched towers, without embrasures or 
well-mounted guns. The island was dbverefi with hetases. , It 
belonged to the. Peshwa, but was held by^R^ghojf Angfia There 
w ere frequent disputes between the commandant^ bf the fatofids of 


Underi and Kh&nderi concerning the plunder taken by their boats. 

(irate, made free witn any vessel he could manage. 


RAghoji, an arrant pirate. 


1 New Account, 6b ? ^ J 5 Orm*'n Xliit^rical Fragments, 

* Low's Indian Navy, I. 6S. •Low’i Indian Xavy, I. 60 * * • ■' 

* See above pp. 1S4• 155. ‘ * • ' c ’'"; 7 ' 

0 Aitckisou’s Treaties, V. 21. The text ofVne article regarding Updsdin the 1761 
treaty tods : « The restoretiun of Underi fort, and the oountrr* a|> perta&m rf*'thereto, 
is submitted to MAdhavrfo Peshwa’a generosity, in fall expectation that' be will 
deliver tneni like wise, or assign over in neu thereof, such lands belonging to him as 
will prove an equivalent thereto.' \ ' ’ 
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except theJEnglish whom he feared and to whorft he behaved civillj r . Chapter XIV. 
At’that time he hackone ship, ohe snow, three ketches, and a rfnmber places of Interest* 
of armed gatyivate. The topsail vessels mounted* from ten to 
fourteen carriage guns and the gallivats carried from eighty to a 
hundred men, armed with lances, 4x>ws, and arrows, whose business 
was diug^. 1 Undppi fort was used by the Angri&s as a state 
prison, a hiddeh night of steps led underground to a strong door, 
which, gave entrance to %room scwen feet high and twelve feet wide, 
a* loathsome dungeon swawning. vjfh vermin. Aribout 1836, on 
suspicion of b^ing concerned in B gang robttery, fifteen persons 
were confined in tnis.hole. In four mont^, from w|nt of light, air, 
and water thirteen of the fifteen died rlvhigtoiad.* Jui 1840 Underi 
lapsed to the British Government, anti, till 1$56, wheg the survey 
settlement was introduced, it continued tliejinad of * a sub-division 5 - 
of 130 villages. 8 * # 9 m 

Vishra'mgad , 4 or the Port of E&Sfe, at thef head of the .Dev 
pass, also called Kurd.!} ftpifna neighbouring temple of the goddess 
Kurddya, stands* on a detached spur of the Sabyddris, about 2000 feet 
above the sea and thirfeen miles north-east of Mdngaon, hear tfhere 
Poona?i£oldba, and the Pant Sachiv’s territory meet* The best way 
to the fort is by a cart track from Jite village eight miles north-east* 
of Nizfimpur. The area of the fort is very small, not more than 
•seventy feet long by thirty-eight broad. The works ara ruined. On 
the east is a rectangular parapet wall twenty-four f£cft high.* The 
othea three sides are better defended by nature, and their walls are 
about ten feet high. Like most Koldba f<?rts it has buteone gat this 
igtOn the south-west and is five feet wide? There are four bastions 
each about 1^?' 6" high. Over the eastern bastion, which has waJls ten 
feet thick, prisoners are said to have b$en thrown. Inside the fort are 
three rock-cut cisterns with pure and unfailing water. Other liZTge 
hpfiows cut in the rock are believed to have been used os granaries. 

There is a four-cornered room on the southern corner of the fort, now 
inaccessible. It is about 100 feet higher, tjian^the rest of'the fort, and 
Was used in recegfc^imes by a Hindu ascetic. Tha fort is said to 
. have been built by Shivdj i. It appears to have be< n occupied by 
troopg during the time of the Mardtha Supremacy to the end of 
^the^eshwa’s rule and perhaps some years later. * During the Mardtha 
war . of 1818, Vishrdmgad fort, then garrisoned by a >comjnandant 
and forty men, was takeff by surprise Dy a detachment of the 9th 
"Regiment under Captain Sopitt, on their return from Poona by the 
Dev pass* Large quantities of grain were found in the fort. 6 

Walftn Kund, famous for its sacred fish; is a pool in the 
Kdl river, in tyjjorge jbelow the village of DdpoLS about twelve miles 


WiLAM Kund: 


* lieutenant McLner’s Description of the'Cooat of India iA Moore's Operations, 8, 9. 
ThmgaUivat was a row Ljpat; the ketoha Yjnsreligged vessel with a large and a 
small mast; and the mow.was much like a bng except .that in the snow the boom 

was hooped to a trysail mast dose to the main mast. Details are given in 
Bom bay. Gazetteer, XHL 343 note-4^ 724 note 3. 

.1 Norther detail* are given at ore, pp. 159-260. 

>*Sm above p. Bom. Gov. Bel. XCVI. (New Sends), 177. 

* Mr. K. H. Moecardi, C.S* Mr. H. Kennedy, and loeal information.' , 

1 Bombay Conner, 8th June 18^8. ^ $ 
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north-east of Mahfid. The pool, which is about 100 yard3 long by 
thirty' feet .broad, is believed to be unfathomable. According to the 
local story the* tape that formed the bottom of qeveiucots, that is a 
lengtii of aboufc-1000 feet, has failed to reach* tiro bottom. The 
pom is s^red to the god WardhUni, who is held* in special vene¬ 
ration by a group \)f seven villages, Paneh, D&poHj Pandlieji, WriJan- 
kund, MAngaon, jDevgad, and V^gholi. The pool is full of fish, chiefly 
Icadon, kola#, and shindas . • Some Uf the shiitdas are of great size, 
five or six feetf long, but they* seldom show themselves. The^ othar 
fish art; tamfi and arc regularly ftd. A handful of rice brings them 
to tho silrfac^(n theusarfls, ^ome^of them as jnudh as four or five 
pounds in weight. The “people "believe that the fish cannot be 
destroyed. ,Thcy telf story that sixty or seventy years ago a 
'Europe^ geritlemax ^ried to hook, shoot, or net the fish. He 
stayed for two or three days but caugKt nothing and then went to 
Tale fort where he was overtaken with sickness and died. Jt is 
worthy of note that there are V) Mbftrs^in the seven villages who 
worship thi* fish-god. The story is thafalTthe Mhto were driven 
away because quo of them stole a brass pot belonging to the god. 1 


1 Mr. H. Kennedy. 
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13,22* 
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78,361 
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The country is vefy picturesque, a network i of confused fairly- 
wooded hiUs Jpftbi 100 to 1300* feet high. Amjrng th^hills, creeks 
and backwaters, especially* the great R&j pun creek, wind inland, 
and in the distance, over the pastern hills, looms the long JeVfel ot 
the Sahyddrjs. The coast Ifl gemrally £jreen vithVanges or wooded 
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CHAPTER' I. .* . 

* •/ 

DESCRIPTION, PRODUCTS, AND POPULATI0N., 

S s •• . • * ** # 

Janjira, 1 that is the island, also^cidled d&bga'n, that is the 
Habshi’s or African’s land, lies between ^2 n°:*tt 

latitude, and 72° 57' and 78° 2T east longitude. It has a!h uffn 
about 325* square miles, a population according tq the 1881 consTE. ‘ 
of /6,300, or 234 to the squa^p mil/, ari5, for the five yeais ending 
1880, an average ^realbftibl& revenue of about £35,000 (lis. 3,50,000). 2 

Jdhjira is bounded On the north by the Kundalikg, or tloha cre*k ; 
on the*east by JEto^ta, M&ngaortNmd Mah&d in K-ohtl^a ", on tlie south • 

by the B&nkot creek > and on the west by the sea. It includes thef m 

forty miles of coast from the Rolia river on the north to the Savitri ^ 

JA the south, and, except in the south where it runs e^st for about 
seventeen miles, varied from four to ten jtfnek in bftmidjAi. •About 

fpuri gulf, which for about - • 

island of Junjiraj»divides . __ 

AVV 4 A WVAA AAAAkVM « A M— » MVWWM —— — ^ W %M . ^ • 

Janjira into two main portions, northern and m^hera. * ^ 

* For administrative purposes the 32a> miles of territory are dis- • Sub-Divisions 
tributiSl among eight sub-ufvisions called lappds or mahdU, with an 
average area of about foj*ty miles, twenty-nine villages, and 1 
9500 inhabitants. The fallowing statement gives the details : 

Janjira Sub-fHvinone 
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larger valleys the rock is found in tabular mas; a few feet* below 
the surface, an^ sometime standing *out seven .feet. Inthe tfills 
** Tfr&jrpck » in irregular tabuhir masses and shap<|VesjQ>oulddrB. No 
outcrops of basalt have bec\recorded. # i j 

The climate is moist and relaxing, but the^*a lfreeze cooling the 
coast and the hill-tops. Along Vhe coast fevejancf dysentery prevail 
from October to January, qspecSolly in the larger loVlying towns 
which are surrounded by garden land* Along the coast the 
tlieniiomVten ranges/roni 76°iifjbBe cold weather and during July 
and August when the rains arc at their height,.to about 90° in' 
the htfb weather, and - ?rd o f t|ie rains, i In the inland parts, 

winch are partially ctytf off flrom the sea breezfc, the thermometer 
.rises 7° or 8 9 higher. ^Tlae average yearly rainfall for the five years 
ending 1681 was ^bomJlOO inches. 1 . 

r " There are' some half a d*>zbn quarries of trap and iatorite, but none 
of them are rcgufarly worked •and none of the stone is exported. 
About fifty years ago some beds of laterito at fthigre, two miles 
nortlj-east 4It MuiMu, were worked for their iron. But, owing to the 
cheapness of thJ; imported metal, the local iron-siriciting has leased. 
.Good building fune is made from limestone noddles, of the average 
size of a man’s hand, which are found at low “tide in the beds of 
some of the creeks. It is chiefly used locally, but small quantitirv* 
are erpo^tefi, f Lime S'dt for eating with betel-leaves and for 
whitewashing is made onVhc coast by burning shells. ^ ^ 

Then Halhills aroVfltnerally fairly, covered with wood, 
eh icily* copse. lp^Nandgayi mid M{India in the northern forest # 
division the forcAt is everywhere thick and teak is plentiful. In 
the southern forest division, which includes all H&bsrin south of 
the ilfljpuri creek, in I'nnchaitan, and in he valleys running from 
the j&vitri, there arc* heavy forests generally frequented by panthers 
and tigers. Near Mhasla and ShrivarAhan the hills were some 
• years ago nearly st'i oped of timber, but, since cutting and burning 
have been stopped, a iVeslT growth has begun to spri ng up . Here 
and there in Mliksla and Govdle are patches of fine tores'^ Tvhcre a 
tiger or a panther is occasionally kille^ 7 . 

Until 1862 the Janjira chiefs took finch care pf their forests^Tor- 
bidding export and* severely punishingt^imb^r thefts and injury to 
fores U.- In 1862 the late Nawdb, Hig Highness Sidi Ibrahim Kb&n # 
(1848-1879), gave* contracts for cutting and removing to Bombay a 
large quantity of firewood. Under tk^e contracts a man offered a 
certain sum for the kight to cut wood in a certain forest for a certain 
time. If hi£ offer was taken he worked the forest cutting to within 
two feet of the ground, all buildihg tinker except teak sdg Tectona 
graridis. black wood sittci DalbergiiwSissoo, mango timbci Mangifera 
indiea, jack phasfaa Artocarpus imegri folia, catechu khair Acacia 
catechu, jiunbul Eugenia Sam be 1 ana, bkendi .Thespesia populnpa, 
dbuuH Dyospyros meianoxylon,Joamboo vdn& Baiubusa vulgaris, and 

-- r — 

1 The detail* are, 1876,66‘8(5; 1877, 73 78 ; 1878,“l64 *2; 1878, 70 ; 1880,86*28 ; 

aud 1881, 63\V<- 1 Sir Richard Temple^ Minute, 17th August 1878. 
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kdrm StruLilanthi^s Arahamianus. 1 A large timber traffic sprang up. 

In 1877, 8400 tonsil,000 IchtAidis) of logs and 250^00.(/o/*i/ds or 
bundles t>f splii fapwood werei shipped to Bombay. By»^S77 the 
want of any syst^nVjr chec£ in these qjfittings, and the practice of 
clearing the hill sldeWor wood-ash* tillage, had nearly destsoyed the 
Janjira fo^egts. In Iwi forest preservation on tlio B.ritish system 
was begun, and several\f the exist^ijg contracts were cancelled. In 
188CTthe forests of the hwrnid division,were demarcated, and are now 
(1881^ strictly protected. In other rarts of th<^stat<? njaaMgem^nts 
have been introduced to limit wooa-ytsh tillage, and ncrfT^to a 1 low 
timber to be cut* except on permission^t*r<tlra Assistant Political 
Agent. The forest'servants are now/ paid • i* casli instead of "in 
grain, and an establishment has been fonyeefrof two rangers, two, 
clerks, six foresters, and thirty guards. Kmwff, Katlikaris* M^cirs * 

Agris, M&lis, and Musalmdns work in the forest^ for wages, a 
receiving from 3d. to 6c?. (2 us. - 4, as.) *and a woman from 2; a. 
to 4 ^<1. (1 \ as.-3 as.) a da& *4n 1SS1-82 the total forest receipts 
amounted to £15#0 (Rs. 15,600), and the forost ^charges to 1804 ,, 

(Rs. 8940). \ • * . # * * 

The Breeds, habits,, and uses of the Domestic Animalh of the Haksan Domestic Animals, 
do not differ from these of the neighbouring Kol&ba district. Both * 

buffaloes and bullocks are employed for all held purposes as well as 
lo'*drawing carts. Bullocks, buffaloes, and p*jws ar^ tnkyn opt in 
droves and grazed in the lands and foiySts set apart*for grazing, 

Tiitey d*> -nat ordmrilk get grain or ceo 'liuiunts. The chief cattle 
breeders arc the Malis/Vell-to-do landMders, aijfl k/ufts, hu£ tbvro 
is po'systematic breeding. The averagely (Tar ly cost of the keep of a 
bullock or miich-cow is estimated at abofft 11 4*. (Us. 12). A good * 

bullock is worth £2 (Rs. 20) # and a milch-cow £1 10s. (Rs. 15). JSo 
sheep are bred. Fowls ai\ reared chiefly by Muhammadans, Beni 1 -^— 

Israels and K&thkaris. A full-grown hen fetches 3d. (2 annus), And 
sixteen chickens can be bought for 2s. (Re. 1). Eg/ys sell for {d. (2 jm.) 
each *>r eight dozen for the rupee. iJucl^s, turkeys, pea-fowls, and 
guinea-f^wls. are not reared. ' 3 

Of Wild Animals there are of Felidro, tli$ Tiger, the Panther, and 
the Jgild Cat. Tigers and panthers are found in»all p^rLs of Janjira, 
especially in the south acrossythe Rajpuri creek and near Mhasla. 

Of late years the exterui^e forest felling has greatly »reduced their 
lMimber. The Tiger, vdgh, Falls tigris is believed to be of two 
varieties, one larger 2 lighter-coloured and fiercer 8 , the other smaller 
darker and milder SeveraT fujl-grown tigei^i have been sliot, 
much smaller tliaji the ordinary tigt\r, and almost dark-1 irpwn where 
the ordinary t^er is yellow. The* Panther, hibla, Felis paidus is 
of two kinds, one called bibla m 'VddtJi, ihe other, a smaller, thinner, mid 
much longer-necked animal, cal iH^ karda. The rings of black hair 
on the yellow •skin are almost the same, ljut thb rings on the small 
variety are always much closer tdgethey and seldom so perfect. 


Wild Animals. 
I 


iV rarej 

Larco 


1 Of these blackwood and &l/tiun au# 

3 Of ihe tigers sho* by the lat^^fr. 
deaSf/ was ten feet ten inekea long* 

3 In the hot season of 1S82 tfluree or four person ewere mauled by tigoi*® or pantherB 


m, one measured immediately after 


and one woman was eaten. 

• * 


*}■ 
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in large numbers. * Snipe timbal are of three*"kinds, t^ie, Oftnmon 
Gallinago .gayinaria, th^ Painted Rynchaoa U^galensis, and .the 
Jack GfiMinago gallinula. All are piigratory ccfning in November 
and leaving in* February, but both the painted rind the common 
snipe ary said occasionally to brdtal in Janjira^C# Wild Duck, dril, 
there are the Mallard Anas boschas, the Connnoij Teal .Querquedula 
crecca, the Whistling Teal Depdrocygna jawmica, tht Widgeon 

Marcca penelope. These (Ire ail ntigratoryfeoming in November and 
leaving^ fobfuary^ £)f Curlews*. kural, two kinds, the Large Curfpw 
NumenyiV fineatus,"and the Small Curlew Numcnius phseopus, are 
fouml in the cheeks all tl/e year round, but chiefly in the cold weather 
They breed in*the cveiks* pi* Plovers titohis there are three kinds, 
the Stone J?loYer*(E?lienemu.s scolopax, the Grey Plover Squatarola 
* hotyptisa, and the •Goftlcn Plover Charadrius fulvus. The stone 
plover is.a resident breeding in the! district, young ones being 
fecund in September. Gulden and grey plovers a^re sometimes seen 
in the rains and occasionally "breed Jn August and September, but 
almost all arc migratory, coming in larje 4iock% in December and 
Aaifuary, "and*living sometimes near the seu-^horo, hut generally in 
patches of dry ground in and n*&r creeks. Partridges ajje scarce 
in JTtnjira, though they are found in large numbers to the north of 
the Re vdand a creek. T 


\ dctaiteteccouqt of the Konkan fisheries, written by Mr. W* F. 
Sinclair* First Assistant Collector of Kcjlaba, is printed' as an 
Appendix. The Janjira fisheries orp almost entire^ # salt-water 
fisheries. Miles of stakes?, chiefly palm-tree trunks, are, & the close 
nf the stormy s^ison (October), sunk in the banks that lie off the 
shore at a depth of from eighteen to thirty feet. Tlie tops of*the 
stakes stand five or six fee$ out of the water at high-tide. The 
' stakes are driven into the ground by fastening fishing boats to their 
b*ps at high-tide, the weight, as the tide ebbs, forcing the points 
into the bottom. They are drawn oijt and towed ashore in May 
when the # south-west s£ts in. Between each pair of gtakes, 

which arc generally from twenty to thirty feet apart, a large teg-net 
called dhol is hung. The lower half of the m8uth of the net is drawn 
down by stones, ^aboutf ten feet below the^urface of the water; 
the upper Hklf is* kept open by floats fast^Jp to strings. One of 
those Vag-fiets costs from £12 to £15 (Rs.120-Rs.150), and a pair of 
posts, if of teak, cost from £5 to £6 (Rs*50-Rs.60). The nets are 
generally owned by several fishermen in sUares,tfmd the boat is often 
flu? property of a separate person. sale proceeds of the fish are 
generally di videtUntofour parts, one for the boat-owner and three for 
the net-owning eyew. Instead of •fastening then? to stakes, the bag-, 
nets or dhols are somethin vs moored,to buoys or barrels, known as 
biirkia dhols. The value of a Jet of barrel and teg-nets is about £11 
(Rs. 110). Ci^eks# are fished b f oblong drag-nets laced at each side 
to a pole and worked against the stream by a couple of fishermen. 
The mewshes # of upse nets vary in size from a fourth of an Inch.to 
an inch. Thenereusedareteg-net^fystenedtostakerfandstretched 
across the crocks, or they are nand-nets either ropnd or fastened to 
a couple of poles. In using the net fasteaed to two poles, two /hen 
stand £fc>se to the shore, each holding a pole, while two or three 
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men ran fsora diffd^nt sides beating the water with shorty hand 
&t I As and drive th%*iish to the net, which js quickly faispd and the 
fish a .re taken out. « Fish are generally caught in this way during 
flood-tidi* The circular hand-net is used by one man, cither from 
the shore or from t ^Ifcnoe. There ft no state restriction oj\ fishing, 
but th? fishing grounds of the different coast villages have been 
fixed by tlfe people anckare jealously guai-ded. The chief fishing 
villages*arc Chore!e, Salam, and BorXhi in M&ndla; Ndndgaon and 
M&jgaon in N&ndgaon ; Murad dnd IJ. jpuri in Murud ; the . T anjira 
fortress; Khirstyi, Agarvdda, and ifiiargaon Budnik, g* Mliasla,; 
Men (hi, Purbadi, Kudgoon, and Digi *in Pipjchjtitan ^nd Sh**^&di, 
Valvat, Shiivardhan, Kilinjef and* jLiovg&d. or Hareshvar » 
Shrivardhan. * * ^ * ' ,• 

The chief large sea fish are pomplet, Iciurx, wlwas, pukhat , 9 miynhi 9 * 
lev pa, Icarli, gkol, halva, blag 9 , saklo, and dfingol. Besides these, then* 
are jkingds of two kinds, cray fish and shrintps, shrimps being caught 
in large quantities during the fains, ihe small fish which breed in 
the creeks are bambil, bhingskingdli, tdmekurup hoi, ch huf)u,ri,poh\ 
hekdm t, 8dUi#ti) Jcdlav* hawala, and slcdnt. Fish rogs affc sent? to 
Bombay# Fish-curing. goes on in all coast villages* The larger 
fish are split open, cleaned, soaked in strong brine, and sunned. 1 "The 
bombil does not want cleaning or salting ; it is cut in strips, and is 
dried in the sun on strings stretched between poles frvm ten to 
twelve feet high. Smaller fish are dried by spreading thtvn i* the*sun 
on*a rock- or on the sand. Cured and dried fish are chielly sent inland 
through Maliad. Except Brahmans and Gujarat and M^j-wdr Yanis, 
a[l classes eat -fish. It ^ bartered for grain, fourjxmnds of grain 
buffing frmn four to eight jy>unds of fish. Most large villages have a’ 
separate market-place whetfje the Koli yom^n sit and sell fish. 

Fishermen are of three classes, Kolis and Khar vis. who are Hindis, 
and D&dis who are Musalm^s. They together number about 70Q0 
or nine per cent of the population. The Kolis in most of the. 
villages on the creeks grow hepip, arxfcusc £hc fibre in making their 
nets. Fishermen who fish in cheeks and bays *pay a yearly cess of 
10s. (Us. 8 ) on every Bkut or Jfair of fishing stakes, or ■ l 6s. (Rs. 3) 
on each net buoyed on barrels?! Those wfto fish at the mouths 
of creaks pay higher rates, and those who do ribt own permanent 
: stakes pay a house-tax. In 1880 $hese cesses yielded a fcetal yearly 
Revenue of £33! (Rs.'83lO). The* fishing trade is’much larger and 
Asker than it use^to bg. * \ , 

'* According to the 1872 Tfenmis/ the population of the state, 
^including 871 persons on board vessels, was 7l,99fe or about 218 to 
ihe square mile.. *Of the whole niftnber 57,675 or 8p*l 1 per cent were 
[indus, 13,714 t>r 19 k l7 per cent jjusahnkns, 29 or 003 per cent 
hristians, and 578 ar/0'8 per cent Beni-Israels and Others. The 
proportion of A[asalm4ns to Hindus varied fromsone knd a half per 
►ent dp Janjira to seven and a half in*Mantila, and averaged about 
four per cent. Of the whole population 2 per cen£ were males 
^ 5l*8 per cent females? • ^ v 

——■-**- : ■ y - -5- 

l Salt is a monogfbly of theTfawib’s, who sails it to fishermen at half the market 

. •• 
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Tlip 1881 census* showed an increase from u 71,996 to *76,-361 or 
6*06 per cenfc. # Of the to^ numbert61,810 or»86*94 pet cent Were 
Hindu^, •18,912 or 18 21 per cent /Musalroins, 500 pr 07 • per cent 
Beni-Isr&ols, 47 Christians, ancl two Pdrsis. Of 61,810 Hindus, 972 
were early tribes. The percentage of males ofi Ndbb whple population 
was,49 # 47 and of*females 50 52. Hindu males mumbtred ^0,959 or 
50*08 per cent and Hindu fenjajes 30,851 $r 49 91 per Sent of the 
Hindu population ;• Musahnrip mkles nurfibefred 6501 or 46*69 per 
cent and Mp&lmdn females 7411 efr 53*22 per cent of the Musalmdn 
populatjpr,.; Beni-Isrdel males Numbered 280 or 47^6 per cent and 
Beni-Israel f^males'Eip fcr 52*5 pqr cent of the^Benl-Isrdel population; 
c£ the forty-seven Ohristlan® "forty Hvere males and seven females. 

In 1872 there were A 3,769 houses or 5*16 persons to each house. 
Of*the whole nufhber 689 were of.h superior and 13,080 of an 
' inf or i or cfess, the proportion of inferior to superior being as ninety- 
four to six. According to the 1881 census there were 15,926 houses, 
including huts. Many Mubalhidns, # £ln.n4aris, and some .Prablius 
own %oof houses. • Except the row of small Swellings and shops 
that form the market place, each house, especially along the coast, 
stands in a separate garden. Owing to the dampness of thS climate 
the houses are all built on plinths from two to three feet high. . The 

1 )linths are of stone rubble and mortar faced with dressed trap or 
ati?*ito. f TJip wall? are a framework of wood filled with bak&l or 
. sun-dried bricks, with a coating of mud or whitewash. These botfcer- 
dass houses are oblong, and have tiled roofs. They a*e tWo storeys 
h ; gh, u and have two rooms and a central "‘hall on each floor, with 
.necessary and bathing rooms attached. Their value varies* fyoin 
£200 to £300 (Rs. 2000-R$. 3000). The middle class house has walls 
of wattle and daub and a *oof thatched with rice straw, they are 
square and have two rooms, and pari of the veranda is enclosed with 
a‘daub and wattle wall and used as a cook-room. A house of this 
kind costs to build from £6 to £7 lCr* (Rs. 60-Rs. 75). The huts 
of the poorer classea<cost froih 6*. to 10s. (Rs. 3-R& 5) * 

Every good* house has a store of copper pgts and earihftt jars for 
eating, dnnking, cooking, and storing grain; two or three brass- 
bound boxes for yaluables ; cots and bedding according to the size 
of the family; two or three brass stands for.•lamp", wicks ;°tod a 
stone \or 'grinding condiments and curry apices. For husking rice 
there is a mortar, the hollowed stgmp of a tree into, which the rice 

• xt 11-1 II ‘ 1 * . 1 „ *,1 ll ’l • - ^ • • 1 
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OroA meats. 


callings middleclass housed' 
earthen pots, a copper water v^ssdi, and one or irtfo other metal pots.* 

r Most Hindu men wear only a l&indobh during f and a 

blanket at night. A middle-class man wears a J<nneloth, a silver 
chain round his w£ist, Octurban, and-a i^-borde^“C^i«^shoulder- 
cloth. A few Brahmans andTrabhus, whh dee state servant^ wear 
a wftistclofch, *a silver waistbeU# haraota, % wliit» cotton-COat, and a 
rod cartwheel-shaped turban.*' ® . 

Of ornaments, higVclass women wekf tho nose-neg, gold earrings, 
gold and silver necklaces, bracelets, anklets, toe-rings, and finger- 
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rings.* .Wopaen also# wear the gold head oman!enfcs known by'the 
names of ndg &&& m ketak> phtU, and mud. . Children wear* wrist 
ornaments, kadi and tode generjdjy silver, earrings, anklets, waist¬ 
bands and necklaces kanthis. *' . • 


The higher classiest lice, pulse, butter, spices^ vegetables, milk, 
curds, apd oil; and*fche lower classes boded coarse rice, ndgU or liarik 
bread, ud&l, spiq^Vand dried fish. . Biceps eaten eRher boiled until 
it is soft, or ground iAto floor and bpked into* bread or parched. 
Riee flour is Sometimes miied with unfennented cocdanjit j aice and 
then slightly baked. This is called* p&njan. From ri«6 flour and 
toddy, round sweetmeats are made..A iuan iti puddlings ircum&bancos 
has his own grain and clarified "butter, juid he gets betel-leaves arid 
vegetables from his garden. A .man tolerable off haS .a -servant to . 
\oo]f after his cattle, who is jjaid sixty pounds*(P4 mans) of ric^and" 
from 2a to 4 a (Re. 1 -Rs. 2) a month. In middle jdass families the *• 
woinqp do the house work. . • 

Though the then pdbpie bf Janjira are poor, almost all 

have plenty to <5 'feat & § good supply of unfenribnted paftn-juicq to 
drink. Ajs Jan. \dholfrs pay in kind' in instalments* spread over 
eight months, a^rnd, t seed advances or takdm are made ^yhen , 
wanted, they h/Tave iflbm to go to a moneylender to raise the 
money required flsfor patng the rent. Day-workers are paid in grain, 
a gbod meal of Afeice bd spices and dried fish, and # afle 5 meals a 
draught of m&dfr bl^ u n Vrmented palm-juice. Their few wants are 
supplied lind.they i^ppd^happy. The husbandmen are quiet, woll- 
bel laved, and cheerfar^a little independent in beariife but by no 
raegns hide. The shopkeepers and trad era *are quiei ana civil. 


The following are the chief .details of tlie Janjira castes : 

Bra hmans, numbering 1162* in 1881, are found in greatest 
numbers’in Murud and Shrivardhan, and in smallest nunibcrs *in 
Mdndla and Qovdle. They belong to five main divisions, Deshasths, 
Chitg^vans or T£onkanasths, Karhidas, pevruklids, and Gujardt 
£rdbmans» Except Gujardt Brdhmans who are traders and money¬ 
lenders, their occupation is state service, priesthood, begging, and in 
a few castes husbandry. As a c^ss BrdhmAxs are well-to-do. 

EAVasth Prabhus .numbering 1492, arte found V[1 over the 
state. In token, of their J^jput descent Prabhus do not eat fowls. 
A^cordi^g to a local story, the aeason is that the fowl’s beak is like 
a pen, and iiie PralJhus^being^writqrs, object to kill an animal who 
like tbsafis^es-hves by the* pen. 1 . Except a few who are small 
tradert^towr occ^patidn is statg Service and husbandry* Most of 


’them are 

Of , R9tttWSKnd 
and MdrwdrVdim 

Vdnis axe said toimvecome from Gujardtin 

. * ■ .?« v * ,_J_._A 
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are found dll over the £tat& The Gujardt 
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present century, anfi the M&rw&r VAnis from IMrwAr wifchin-the last 
twenty years. The Gujar&t V&nis are permanent residents ;*ihe 
M&rw&t .VAnis stay only for a tirnj3. They are myneylenders and 
shopkeepers, dealing in cloth and miscellaneous articlea Their 
condition and prospects are good! * * ' J 

Of Husbandmen there are seven classes witlf astredg^i of 34,822 
or 66'33 per cent of the E^ind^ population^ Of the* whole number 
15,403 were Kunbitf, 7772 Agris, 5175 finanddris, 3549 tfardthAs, 
2G98 Mdlis % T34 tjangamp, and 9l Gufavs. Kunbis are,, foflnd 
everywhere and are permap£nt residents. Besides tilling, they 
wor&as day-labourers,ahd pe^sogal servants.# As a class they are 
poor. Agris are found ail cjver the'stpte except in Shrivardhan and 
. Gov&le. They * arc said *to have come from Cheul and Roha in 
'Kol^t’a about 200 y%ors ago. Besides growing rice, they make salt, 

• and some .cut pqts and toys in stone ; others bold lands as state 
servants. As a‘class they art; poor. Bh AN dArIS^ are found all over 
the state, except in Govale aftd»M&n<;Ha. • They amn&id to have come 
from the south n^or# than 200 years ago. 1 , They fiwepturdy and fair- 
skinned making their living as palm-juice* dr^allys, distillers, and 
liquor-sellers. • Others are husbandmen, moneylenpn^s, gardeners, and 
bton€ pot and toy ‘makers. They are well-tty thra The MabAthAs, 
who arc found all over the state, are husbanded wifnd state servants. 
Their condition is middling. Mams, ofyod fjftwo sub-divisions $■ 
ChavkaUhis' and rtichkalshis, are foundhitewMurud, N&ndgaon, 
Shrivardhan, and Panchaitan. They are. saictfg. IVe come fitrai Cheul 
aipl Rbvdanda in Koldba more than 300 year# ago. Besides gardening 
and tilling they yrork as carpenters, bricklayers, and labourers. f As 
a rule they are well off Jangams, who act as priests to some Kunbis .• 
anctGuravs, are found in Mhaala, Shrivardhan, Panchaitan, andGovAle. 
Thfty are permanent residents and are said to have come into 
the state about twenty years ago from the south. They perform 
funeral ceremonies for some Kunbis' and Guravs and work as 


4 


■Manufactuukua 


liusliandmin. Their r copditidn is fair. Guravh, also known as 
Sliivsvdiiiis, are found in Farcshvar and ijfhasla. They have no 
tradition of having been formerly settled in another part Of the 
country'. Some are husbandmen, but most act as mima£rants in 
M&hddev’s temples and as musicians at marriages. They *aCre a 
well-to-do perhaps a rising class. t 


Of Manufacturers there are^two classes, weavers or SdUs 
numbering 314, and oil-pressers or Telis "numbering ninety mine. 
Except in MAndla and Govdle, Sdlis are foundj ali overtfie state. 
They are^ said to % have come partly from the soutji and partly from 
Mdngaon in KolAba some 150 years ago. Thby Veave walsiclofchs, * 
womens robes, sashes, and •turbatis, Some. of them are. also 
husbandmen. When in work, a man, # his wife, mid twojdifidren 
earn from 6 d* to (f as.-6 as,) a (Jay; but; woric ifl, Unsteady. 
As a class they are poot^ Although most oif-ppessersand oil Ellers 
are Beni-Isr^els, M&rdtha Telia are found *in N^dgaon and 
MAndla. They are said to hare comQ fn tkb begSimkig df tSe pTesent 
century- from the Deccan, and are now pemanenfaya&ents.. They 
press oil out of til seed and from tomnjana undibenies. Their mill 
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is wcft?ked,J)y one bullock. Some are husbancflnen and labourers. 
They keep Mond4y«as a close iholiday, shutting their shops. % Their 
state and prospects are poor* # ( , * . * 

Of Craftsman there are eight clashes with a strength *of 3107- 
Of these 860 wer^old and silver smiths, Sonars; 953 carpenters, 
Sut&ra f 595- potters, Kumbh&rs; 372 tailors, Shimpi§; 161 copper¬ 
smiths, i&s&re; 104 ironsmiths, Lojufrs; forty wandering ironsmiths, 
Ghis&dis; and tweiity-two sacldJeps, Jingafs. SonArs of the 
Daivajnya and AksAli subdivisions *are found all ov^rjLhe state and 
«re permanent,residents. The Dait^jnva Sonars, who^l^un to be 
Brdhmans, are said have come .from thft jsouth about 300** years 
ago, and the AksAli Sondrs from We "Deccan afSout a hundred 
years ago. Except a few wha are husbandmen, knd the Ak sails o£ 
Shrivardhan who make small brass cooking-pcrts, goldsmiths qf both 
divisions work chiefly in silver and gold. Thg men ^arn 9d. Jior. 
Is. (6-8 as.) a day, and as a rule a^e fairly off. • The women. fuM 
nothing to the family eqrifings. Carpenters or Sutars, who are 
found all over thtf state* are said to have comerfro^n the*south some 
300 years ago. They Vork in wood, making boxes ,and'stools, fc wnd 
in Govdle make iron pots for cooking and other purposes. They 
are a steady well-tO»do class, a good carpenter earning a daily* wage' 
of 9 d. to 1 a 9d.[ (6-14 as.). Potters or KumbhArs are found 
ali over the state expept in Gov&lc. They are said to have come 
about a century ago from M&ngaon in Kolaba and Tronf Ddpoli in 
Ratndgiri. . -Besides making earthen pots, buckets, tiles, bricks, 
stone pots, and doHs*4hey act as husbandmen. As a«cluss they jire . 
.poor, a man’s daily earnings varying from 3d to 6d (2‘-4 as.). 
Tailors or §himpis are found all over the state.* They are said to 
have come about 200 yeais ago, spe from the Deccan'and some 
from the south. Besides tailoring, some till and some keep shops, 
particularly cloth and grain shops. A Shimpi’s daily earnings vary 
from 6d to 1 a (4-8 as.), and the class is, on the whole, fairly 
oflU .COPPERSMITHS, KAsArs and TAmbajs, arc found all over the 
state, and are said tohave come from the south soi^e 200 years ago. 
Most ot them worlc in copper brass aijd tin, mat ing and tinning 
pots, and some of them tilling. A coppersmith earns fid. to » 
9d* f4-6 as.) a day and is fairly off. Ironsmiths or LohAbs 
are found all over the state. They make field tools. £1 hisAdis, * 
wandering ironsmiths* Hr tinkers, come every year from the Deccan 
°to Panckaitan, httiasla* and Mdndla, They make and mend field 
and other, iron tools® and *are poor and wild. Jin gars, originally 
saddlers,.are found in. Shrivardhan and Panchaitan; they are said to 
have, come frpitf * the Deccan about a hundred years ago. They are 
clever Workmen turning their haitds to many minor crafts, making 
dolls, toys, inkstands, keys,,boxes, musical instruments, table-drawers, 
painted and carved wood-work, and cutting the/ paper tiaras or 
6o^in^« wh^ch are ^ra by .the bi^de &nd bridegroom at Hindu 
weddings. . Xs a cl^ss they are fairly off 4 " 

Of reMOPal agrvanty there are 731, of whom 293 are barbers 
or 438 washerUpfen or Pants. Both classes are found all 

over the stat# The b&rbere are said to have come from'the south 
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about 125 years agoand x>f the washermen some are olji settlers 
and others immigrants from the south. Besides jWlotving their own 
callings, solne Of both daakes act as jbusbandmen, Neither class is 
well-to-do. ‘ ’ ' ‘ . 

Of Herdsmen and ShbphDrda there af-o 5572 (Gaviis and 
108 Dh&ngars. GVvxis, who are found all over the state, aate.said to 
be old settlers. Jn appearance and dress they are Tike Kfin&s, and 
they make their living by hu§Cahdry an/ -cattle-rearing, and by 
selling milk, curds, and butter. # JTXey -are fairly off. Phangars, 
who ar$ sai^f to have* come" froiw the Deccan andfroiy the Karn&tal^ 
are found mof^ly in Mha^la. *Some of the phaitgars tend cattle, 
some cultivate** and some 'prfcjJare country blankets from Japgira or 
Bombay wopl. *Thos0 wh6 hdve settled as husbandmen are generally 
"well-to-do a^d own oatjtle. 

• * ,9 

•" «Of Fisbermen there are 5943 Kolis and KhArvis.. They are 
found,all over the state* except in *Oov51e. Among the Kolis 
there are tvfo divisions, Cheulkars *>r 4 Soiji Kolis apd RdhtAJkars. 
The Son Kolis ar<; said to have come from CheuI in KoMba some 
200 "years ago*; the Rdhtadkars are old sektilers from RAht&d in 
MAngaon. BAlftAdkars eat food cooked by Cheulkars, but ChSulkars 
* do not eat food cooked by RAhtAdkars. The KhArvis ate said to 
have come from Chiplun in RatnAgiri about a hundred years ago. 
The men ofrboth dashes wear a skullcap and a loincloth. All Are 
fishers anH seamen, hardworking, fairly off, and with good prospects. 
Some make Rtring and rope, and a. few grow hemp for making nets. 

©f ieathfer Workers there are 1900 Gffihnbh&rs and twenty- 
oho butchers or Khatiks. * ChAmbhArs, who are found all over tbcf 
state, are said to l»e old residents, except a few knowiras DAbholis 
who, came from Dabhol in Ratn/tgiri about a hundred years ago. 
They are shoemakers, tanners, and husbandmen. They are- badly 
off And show few signs of improving. KbAtiks are found in Murad 
and Shrivardlian. They are said to have come from the Deccan in 
the beginning of the present century. They sell goat’s flesh apd fend 
hides to Bombay. • ' . \* 


. Of Depressed Classes there were 6485 MhArs, 34 MArigs, and 
228 Buruds. MhAro, who are employed as village-servants, and 
t messengers, receive grain allowances from the villagers, and, in some 
* casos tilHand. They carry away and eat \lead cattle, and .bring 
firewood and grass from the forest^for sale. ILAsfGS to&ke palm-* 
leaf brooms and rope slings or shika** for Vangmg jaa^ancl other 
articles. *Buruds $re found all over the state except, i^^vAle. 
They are said to have come from tte south about*2(X) yearsijpga 
They plait reed baskets and some of thgm are frgajs 

Of Wandering Tribes eighty-one Vadan^^ 
sixteen BeldArs Arere upturned from MEasla, 

Vadars come every, year during the fear s^on fopj^.pe Dfeeamin 
search of earthwork. The only peculiarity |bt * ^ ‘ 

the men wear short trousers.. They-dk^etrth tM 5 ! 

dams, being paid by $ho piece. TaI whbr;_^_ 

NAndgaoj and Shrivardhan, come %xOm the Deeean^ earn their 
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living by f carryin£*grain and fuel on pack-bidlocks. BeldAHs or ; 
wandering quarrj^en and stone dressers come from the Deccan 
during the fair season in scu tch .of Work *and return *to thpir homes 
during the rains. « • 

Of ReHgicmB&feggars thereVere sixty-seven Kdnphdte Ndth 
Qo.sd,vis/*foSiy-tlyee Gondhalis, thirty-one SarodiS or Ddkujis, twenty 
Bairdgis, find twelve Gqpffls. KlN^HiTE| NIth Gtosivis, according 
to theif Own story, are Ascendants of the disciplfis of one Gorakndth, 
whose shrine is at Pdtas Shifdla in l^olhdpty*. Of ijiese Gosdvis 
some arc wanderers and some resicftptsj living as husbandmen in 
Mhasla and Govdle.» They are $ai<] to. have* been, settled an the 
state for about 150 years. Wandering Gds&vis rarely stay at <Jno 
place for more than three or four days. v pioy enedmp outside of a. 
village, sometimes in the open and sometimes Under a tree. %They 
either Stretch a blanket across three sticks as a fcynt, or make a Imt *• 

. of a few mats, sticks, and branches. JThcir stock of*chattels includes 
a grindstone, some earthen, chjking-pots, some woodutf plates, ono 
or two copper and one trass pot, and cots. The .man wears a pale 
yelldw turban,. a small waistcloth, a jacket and a blanket, and the 
womatT a robe, a petticoat, and a bodice. The worfteii’s ornaments 
are lead and zinc - bracelets and anklets, and occasionally a gold 
nose-ring worth about 2s. (Re. 1). . They speak a mixture of 
Giljardti and Hindi, though most of them know Mardthi *yid a 
little Urdu. They wander through Sdtdra, Poona, Alibdg' Janjira, 
and Ratndgiri, travelling ip bands of ten or fifteen. They cany 
fowls with them alrthmne cows and buffaloes, generally fronf ten*to 
twenty, but sometimes as many as a hundred. Thpy offer the cattle 
for sale and # beg, attracting notice by playing on a one-stringed 
fiddle. They never work • but are* well behaved. The women 
cook and beg, and, when the bant! is on the move, carry the bulk of 
the ggods. xhey reverence the ordinary Hindu gods, employ a 
Brdhman at marriages, and have a peculiar dread of evil spirits. 
Their nmrrragejceremonies do not differ Jroyi those oi> other low 
class Hindus. They give a feast and call in a Brdhman priest from 
the nearest village. A son's marriage cos^s £5 to £n (Its. 50-Ks. 60), 
# half ol which is paid to the bride’s father? and half . pent in food, 
clofchfcs, and ornaments. A man spends nothing on tia daughter's 
marriage- They are said to havt no burial rites;, but kfcep*a death- * 
day " at Ihe end of a yerfr. They have no headman. Gondhalis, 
who ara fouhd all over the state, are Said to have come about 200 
yea^ a^'fwnn Kplhd^ur dttd Tuljdpur in the Dcccan. They are 
notr s^^ad ^ija the state and liye by begging* and singing songs 
in E^^u|b0ti^hqld8 on marriage and other occasions. Sarodis 
or found in Murud, Govdle, and Mhasla, have come from 

thftsou^^ settlers. The men wear trousers N 

and and liya by begging with the help of a smatter¬ 
ing JBaiuAois «e found Wl over the state. They 

mowB oo^e-to. Govdle every year from the 

Decca&m$egm^ . The men.year conical hats trimmed with 

peaoa^a.fee®^ and a.ifirtge tuni^ 

The OTly fitoy Tribe U the KdTHRAais. They numbe^9.72 and 
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are found all over the state. They are said to tiave come frojh the 
Mdval*or we^ern Deccan. r Some of them live in She hlUs and some 
on the boracrs of forests near villages. They belong to five clans: 
NikAms* VAghihors, Moknes, Kiilis, and SAnvates. They speak 
corrupt £far£thi, and live in Square wattlte huts, only furniture 

is a few earthen pbts, one or two copper vessels, and a «ickle # . The 
men wear a'loincloth anjl sometimes a shouldercloti, 9 and the 
women a scanty robe that do6s* Aot fall JSeloW the knee and no 
}>odice. Their® only omaments ace heavy necklaces of glass beads, 
brass $arripgs, and* glass *bangles. Some of iheip grow tfackni 
and hank on the hill sides,“others work as labourers and rear 
goats; but the* bulk, of th'enf, 'both men and women, liVje by selling 
firewood and forest produce*and by tapping forest palms. They 
Ure fond of Hunting an3 shooting, and arc much given to pilfering 
apd petty .thieving. Except at drunkfin brawls, which sometimes 
end.fatally, they are seldom guilty of crime. They worship the 
ordinary Hindu gods, but never employ BrAhman or other priests. 
They are fqpd of in oping from one plhce'to toother within a radius 
of-eight or lien yrifes. They never go further and have fio knowledge 
of other districts. They are averse from manual labour but have 
recently been induced to work at road-making. a When they choose 
to work they are the best and hardest workers in the state. On 
the fifth day after the birth of a child, six betelnuts are laid before 
Satv&i J)6ri, the mother is made to bow to the goddess, and a party 
of friends are entertained with Country liquor. Marriages are 
settled by presents, but the leave of 'thejr. -hereditary leader or 
n<nk nlust be gained. For granting the marriage license the leader # 
is paid 2s. (Re. 1*) and is given a potful of country o liquor. No* 
marriage can be celebrated unless he is,present. 0 

According to the 1881 census' MusalmAns numbered 13,912 or 
18*2 per cent of the population. They axe chiefly found in Jaiijira, 
Mhasla, Murud, and Shrivardhan. They belong to four classes, 
Kopkanis numbering 12,429, Hf.bshis or Sidis numbering 258, t>4Jdis 
numbering 1225, and a few families of Dakhnis. lake the'Eon- 
kanis of ThAna,' KolAba, and RatnAgiri, the tfanjira Konk&nis are 
partly descended from Persian and Arab immigrant^ between the * 
seventh and the fourteenth centuries. The Sidis or Abyssiajghs 
are known to have .been settled during the sixteenth century under 
the Bij&pur kings, and are said to have originally come during’£he .. 
rule of the Bahmani dynasty. Thd* DAldis. or *• fishers claim thef 
some origin as the Konkanis. The few. Dakhnis, most of whom Are 
butchers, have settled in Jonjira during the presentcentury:^ ‘ 
The home speech of the Konkanis and I)Aldis®is of, 

MarAthi and HindustAni known*as Kogkani; that of the Sms and 
the" Dakhnis is a corrupt HiAdustAni^ Almost aB canspeak 
HindustAni • * • V'\\ ^7.**\* 

The foreign element in Che Sidis ®ems to. have j^by^anjan 

not negro. At least thfc present Sidis shoV^no tfegro 

blood, being wheat-colourea with-high ^straight bosefl and thinlips. 
The beard is scanty. - They aVe generally larger bpsed^and poor© 
robust than the KonkAni MusalmAns. *Th® fibnkdiid $®d'DAldid 
arc genci^Uy small and delicate, light coloured or A^tthy, with. 
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good‘features ant^ scanty Beard* The Dakhnis are generally dark, 

strongly made, anfftfull oe&rddd. • 

Rich Sidi gentry, Sy6& landlords, and Eonkani timber and other 
merchants own good Quo or two storied houses‘of brick or stone, 
with strong tunol i and tiled roofg. The houses of middle'class and 
poor except in some of the larger towns where they 

nave tiled rodfs, are built of bamboos &nd rafters, thatched with 
rice straw Or grass. Their ^ hoy sea are oblong and pre peculiar in 
having the frontdoor at one end. The better class of hfcuse ^osts to 
build from £20 "tq £30 (Rs % 200-Rs. 3GO), ayd the poorei^hcfUlodrom 
£3 to £3 (Rs.$0-Rs.50). The aiiioles generally toun<Mn a lioule ope 
a few Indian carpets and quilts, soma cots, *apd copper, brass, and 
earthen Vessels. The Sidis deck their walls with swords, shields/ 
lances, ymskets, guns; knives* and daggers. Most well-to-do Yaftiilies 
have male and female servants, and a stofck. of cow%. buffaloes, goafs, 
and bullocks. Rich families have four to eight bondsmen khd 
bondsWoa^n* generally the«children of poor Hindus who have been 
bought and ma^e MusaJjn&ns. These bondsm en and bondSwomen aye 
not hereditary and thSy can at their pleasure leave tb£ir master who 
feeds tfiem ajad dothos them. They marry only arn&ng themselves 
A Mttaalm&n's wardrobe generally includes, besides some Common 
suits for every day use, a large flat-rimmed Brahman-like turban 
or bead searf'a cap, a coat, a shirt, a jacket, and a pair or Growers. 
The rich man's wardrobe varies m value from £10 to £20* 
(Rs.lO0-Rs.3OO), amiddlo class man's from £3 to £5 (Rs.30-Rs 50), 
and a poor man’s l:rbih £1 to £1 10s. ^(Rs. 10 - R? 15) • Thfe 
woman's ordinary dress is a bodice, a robe, and w petticoat, over 
which, when «die goes out, she draws a dheet. The women of rich 
and well-to-do families have fccverjil costly silk dresses ornamented 
with gold and silver embroidery. Middle class and poor women 
have 01& silk dress which lasts ten to fifteen years, and three or 
four ebeomon duits costing 3s to (Rs. l^-Rs 2J) each. The 
valutf oi a rich woman's wardrobe may be Estimated at £10 to £20 
(Rs. 100-R*£00), a middle class woman's at £3 to £5^Rs 30-Rs 50), 
and a poor womans at £1 10s. to £2 (Rs )£-Rs 20). Except that 
D&kRa &mneiime$ T^rear a large gold ring in the right gar; the only 

by* men are g^ld and silver finger rings, The 


women 
wptfiwn* 
and 
the 


all 
br; 

presented 
portion 
the me _ 
ornattterii 
to meet 
woman’s 


re 


geheailly <a good store of -Ornaments. A married 
ever without* a special necklace called lachha of glass 
f&^wed££ng ^gift which is always worn so long as 
A woman who marries a second time is not so 
t, bu£ if she is young she .generally 
lip give her a new one. Besides this necklace 
1 erne of gold noserings, necklaces, earrings, 
r dlvejr, silver anklets, silver # cliains, silver 
dtfeeg Pgp^uHSntfi. These or Aments are partly 

by*the husband as a marriage 
^ 1 (Rs. 127). They are 

wtftdacu Sven in poor families these 
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Rs. lqOO), a middle class woman's from. £10 to £50 (Rs.lOO-RASGO), 
and a poos woman's from. £5 to £8 (Rs.50-Rs.S0f. - • 

Hie Musalmdn's ordinary food' is rice and nachni bread eaten 
with .fish curry* They taka tw$ mealu, one jn % the morning the 
other in*the evening. Those of Jhem who are hfisbaftdmen take a 
third meal, an early breakffi&t, at sunrise. * 9 * .. 

The daily cast of.food to a ritfh • MusalmiLn family of 'four, or five 
ptersons variesfrom 1 a.6d. to2v. Q2a«.-|te. 1), to a middle class family 
from 9d. toJJ«. (6-8fcr.), apd toja, poor family from fidl.tp 9d. (4*-6^S.). 
Public dinners are given in honour of births, marri&gCs, and deaths. 
These dinners ‘consist hi pu\ii, and dalcha mftde of boiled rice with 
clarified butter, and-eatcxi with mutton-CUrry cooked with pulse or 
■ vegetables. To gi\e a 'hundred gufcsts a dinner of this kind costs 
froifi £\ 10*. to £2 (Rs.15-Rs.20)* Except a few rich/ Sidiiand 
KonkanisVho /ifccasionally drink tea and coffee, Musahtt&ns use 
no*beverage but water. Of ^imulapis mahvda '.liquor is* drunk by 
some D&lcps, opiun^is eaten by a few Sidis* and r Syeds, find almost 
all «eat betel-leaf* and betelnuts. The hereditary calling of th$, Sidis 
is state service. Some of them have good houses aiit^ estates 
yearly incomes of £50 to £100 (Rs> 500 -Rs. 1000). The 
Konkanta, who are landholders, farmers, atfd traders, earn from 
£80 to £100 (Rs. 300 - Rs. 1000), and the D^ldis, whose hereditary 
calKng ts fishing, avc either servants, fishers, or sailors. They are 
good sailors, ready to leave their homes in search of ‘work in Bombay 
and returning with their earnings after a y£&£ or two. Except bn 
Ramzdn, Bakar Id, the last two days of the Muharram, and axter a 
‘death no traders or artisans take holidays, &11 those occasipirs, 
besides resting themselves, they give a holiday to their servants. 
Though hot-tempered, crafty, and luxurious, the Sidis as a e&ss are 
sobeT and thrifty. The Konkanis are .famous for th^w vigbur and 
shrewdness, and the Daldis, though Hardworking apd thnfty, are 
excessively fond of liquor. *Some Sidi and Konkani landlords, and 
traders are well-to-fio dnd able to meet their marriage and either 
special charge!, but a weakness for good living and show, leads 
many to debt and soni^to want. 

* i' • ' \ ' " ■ 

As a rule«none 6f tliofour classes of MusalmAns intermarry* Qf 
late sqme* Sidi gentry have takeu wives from the^onlsjonis; but 
.the Konkanis never give daughters either to Ddldis or tfiaklmis. 
. They have no special class organuStion and n# jplfiss rple% thp R4ci 
being chosen arbitrator in family disrates. ^ All join iAl^^ pi^yers, 
and on occasions‘Jiave no objection to eat with each dtn^».j( : r 

All of ihe Janjira Musalw&ns ate Sunnis, the Sidta 
the Hjuiafi and the*Kpnkanis and bo the Sha&i 

. 1 « • 1 .. ..^1* • V « > -m • m . .* V !- 'a,*. 





Musalm&ns seldom worship or pay vows' to Hindu gb8a;* JD41di 
women go out in the laam^ areas .they 

woman, when they gp out, cover the* tody frotn head toiW; with 
a largtf white Aoet . AHMuaaladta* obey ther l&jcltotd ' get him 
to register their marriages. The ordinary fee.foe,/registering a 
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marriages* 5s. (Rg. 24 ), but in addition some of the rich make tbs 
K&si the present of la turban or\>f a piece of new cotton cloth. Roye 
are generally married between fifteen and twenty, and girls between 
ten and sixteen. Betrothal^ takes place six months br a year before 
marriage, and toafezgem £1 to £3 (Rs. 10-Rs. 30)., A sou’s marriage 
costs a.*ri<*h•man 880 to £60 (Bs. 800-Rs. 000), and.a daughter’s 
marriage £20 to £40 (Rs. 200-Rs. 4^0). %4 middleelass man spends 
£15 to £20 (Rs. 150- Rs}. S00) on a soil’s wedding, and £10 to y £\p 
(Ra. 100-Rs. 150) on a daughter’s* wedding. " A pocfr in an spends 
£10 to £15 (Rs. 100-Rs. 150) on a 'Ipn's Wedding, and ajiout £3 
(Rs. 80) on a daughter Pew, cxpepj the ttch, keep the sacrifice or 
ahika ceremony, most keep tho*imtiati$n or %iemilta at a cost of Ok. 
to £1 (RaS-Rs. 10), and a fern celebrate tjw* Seventh month of a 
woman’s pregnancy. Funeral ceremonies are* performed the" 
MulIAs and K&eia. As soon as life is gono^the Mijla is called and 
makqp ready the shroud, bathes tbo body, and lay.* it on thq, bier 
shrouded and scented with ^aSgphor and aloes. The bier is carried 
to the grave on thG shoulders- of four men who repeat the creed as 
they 'Walk, and aro ne\fr and then relieved by the mother beaiferft 
Before Teaching the grave, either in the mosque of in the grave¬ 
yard, the bier is set on the ground, a prayer is repeated, and* the 
body is laid in the grave, when tha grave is filled and the people 
have gone to their homes, friends and relations # give a dinner to the 
mourning family who till thtfn neither eat "nor drink. * If* the - 
family has rpanv friends and relations they continue to supply the 
mourners with toodrfur three days when the third day cerem(fey qr 
zjarut is performed. On the third night male friends and relation^ 
ar$ asked to qpme to a maulud or reading, of sermons and hymns to 
the praise of God and the prophet which lasts till midnight. In 
the morning friends meet at'the htAi&e of nUfafniug or in the mosque, 
where the Ivor An is read and flowers and scents are distributed 
and taken to the grave. Some well-to-do families, besides 
keeping the tenth twentieth thirtieth qjid a fortieth clays after 
death, nave a ceremony after six months and another at the end 
of the fesx. A righ* man’s funeral cost$ £10 to £20 (Rs. 100- 
Ra 200), a ^ middle class mot’s £8 to £5 (Rs. 30 - Rs. 50), and 
a peer man’s £1 Ips. to £2 (its. 15-Rs 20). * Except the poor 
Konkabis and Dfidis, about one-third of the Muslim An p* haye been 
taught Urdu and. Marathi; and some of the rich have begun to 
t&acn their bpys* English. Except in the state service no Janjira 
MusahaAn bay risen to*a high position. 

The Konkanfo who are the largest community of danjira MusalmAns 
are cezuir^sly ktoown as Jaujifkars. They are chiefly Shaikhs, 
though there are some Syed families from Madina and HydramAut 
Who seem to have settled about four hundred years ago. Some families 
<^1'thefi^sehTBS KhAn,. who 'are probably not •of Afghan descent, 

* bufcjire thfe representatives of successful sRldiers who won the title 
xd K8fa. -^sia rulcu Konkanis do not add Shaikh to their names. 
They use akmsnameteken either^from their calling'as Shot or 
JKAsi,#Wr>fircanvt)urtr dwelling place ‘as Jaryirkar and Murndkar. 
33iei» wousemvidd BiU to* their "names* A special class? called 
, ChorvAds^ imgtfhhqhara a hoy, are die illegitimate issua^of rich 
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Kofik&nLs and Sidi fearddrs They call themaeltfes Konkanis, >fut the 
other Itonkanis look down on them* and, though Rome take wives 
from among them, no Konkani will giv^his daughter to a Chorv&d 
The fcofiio speech of fhe Konkanis is the mixture ct Mor&thi and 
Urdu which is known as Kbnktfni. They are^generally thin, tail, 
regular featured,* and brown. As a rule the mem shave the head 


and have thin Jbeards. £/ike the men the woifaep ww tall and 
delicate, fair, and with good feftfufes. They* do not appear in public 
Airing the day. When they visit friends or attend parties they 


of doors ttpusers,‘a jacket, d large white coat, and a turban. The 
•wom^n { wear the Hiivdu robe worn like a petticoat and a bodice. 
Their ornaments are gold* noserings, hecklaCes. and earrings, and 
silver bracelets, .anklets, ‘and finger rings. Both men ahd women 
are rieafc and clean in their, habits* % The men afire hospitable, 
hardworking, thrifty, and sober, b^t’ proud and bot~tempeied. 
Some are Well-to-do owning land and trading in timber. Others of 
the middle class are state servants and husbandmen. The poor 
live -almost from hand to mouth and are always in debt. Except 
tffat of late some Konkani families have intermarried With the Sidis, 
they marry with no one but their own class. In religion they 
are Sunnis of*the Shfefai school, but few are strict in saying their 
five daily prayers. They obey the K£zi and appoint him and 
other respectable members of the community a^itratoVs ifi family 
disputes They teach their children the Kordn apd to read Urdu 
chid Marathi. Few learn English and none have risep to high 
official posts. 

Sidis, the representatives of lialishi *br Abyssinian slaves and 
soldiers of fortune, ate found omy in Janjira island. They 
number 258 and rank next in importance to Konkaxis. Most 
of them care relations of fchef Nawtb or head of the state, *and 
have inherited state land grants or allowances. They speak 
Hindustani and Konkani^ bo+h at bottle and abroad They are tall, 
strong and well made, with good features* and brown or wheat 
skins. The % mon shave the bead and wear .the beard though 
their faces have generally little hair. The womefiJ* A vfh© 
the men in appearance, never appear in public and nothing 
to the family incoihe. Indoors. £he men eweae a ws^tok)th or 

fauyi a jacket, and a skullcap, and •Out flf dpors A ’ or 

head scarf^ a long* coat, and loose trousers. The WWM 
Hindu robe' over a petticoat, which is also used as 4 slight dreftj, ond 
a bodice. When they go out in the* evening to pay yi#s they 
shroud the*selves in a large wtfifce sheet which^KpJe^ioe 
except the eyes* They are fond of ottuunepfe a ffaod 

store of earrings and noserings, bracelet^ 

As among Konkani women, the glass and gom haga ifeeHaee is 
put on the ftrs£ day after marriage rad 43 worn CU Dfltotf y A n d, kept 
with care. Both men and women ace to • their 

batata. Rich Sidis generally deck their houses aWords, 

shields, nances, muskets, knives* and daggers mshg Oh the walls 


ecjciace is 
And, kept 
I to • their 
» aWords, 
the walls 
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from Voocjon pegs** Aa * das* they are luxurious hot-tempered 
and dishonest, out Saber and thrifty^ Th§y are either Tandliolders 
or state* servants, and, e$|ppt a raw who are poor, are generally 
well-to-do and*able td meet special charges. They are Sunnis of 
the Ranafi school arid, excejflt a fe\t of the younger men, arereligious 
and eareful<to saj» the daily prayers. They oBoy the KAzi and 
employ Mm to arbitrate in family and pthefc disputed They have 
no special class organization and no* special religious head. They 
teach their boys some Urdu mid Mar&thi and to read t£e Korin. 
A few leam jBqgliah. On the wholorthejjr are ^ell-to-do. 

DAldia,^from dalai fishing, Use gaid to. have J^fcen known in 
Arabia as •wwthesi or coast people.* They numbci about 1280. 
Like th6 Konkanis they are eaid to hav$ ded Worn - Arabia on . 
account of the tyranny of, H&jj&j bin Yusuf 1( a . d .700), b«t%fcheir 
forefathers probably settled at different between the 

eighth"and the thirteenth centuries.* Besides in tfanjira thpy«are 
found on the Ratn&giri coy sf • The" men are tall or middle sized, 
well made aad'aftong: of a dark or olive coiouj, and^witn thin 
beards like tl^e Konkanis. They shave .the head, and* wear'the 
beard. * The 3 1 indodr dress is either a wai&tcloth* or a “loincloth 
and a skullcap, and, in going out, a head scarf or turban, a jafcket, 
and a traistcloth or\a pair of tight trousers The women are 
tall or of middle height, delicate, well featured, and fair m They 
wear the Hindu robe, and a petticoat fend bodice like Ibe Konkanis. 
They appear hi public* but few of them do any work beyond 
looking after tlie^houso Both men and women are dirty and 
yntidy. They speak a corrupt Konkani using many peculiar words 
arid phra&ea*® They are hardworking and thrifty but excessively fond 
of drink; most of them are in debt They are either husbandmen 
or seamen. Many of the sailors finll employment in Bombay, most of 
them as seamen either on European or on native vessels but a few of 
the knbrdPintelligent as engineers of steam launches and other small 
craft. They marry only among thdfcnselves,, but have »no special 
class oqremzatioflu In religion, like the Konkanis, they alfe Sunnis 
of the* Sjnaf&i school, but few*bf them are religious or careful to say 
thek prayera * They take no interest ii? educating their children • 
and dtow no signs of bettering their condition. J * 


are returned aAmunbeKOg 59G. Thef are said to 
have tMa much more rifeaerouS during the eighteenth century when 
the povArfuljhnd Panda ®&jpuri was a place of trade. In 

PanchMwm dr Piva-Borlai alone there are said, to have formerly 
.wsti'i. and twenty families. During “the wars with the 

rathe’ letter *pari of the seventeenth century, many 
efosffi to have gbne to KoUha and Bombay. They are 
Beni-Lu^els and Black Bem-lsr4els. The White 
miiatk wobebly the descendantspf the original immigrants 
SiAekRftoi-toieJfl of converts. 0 The two classes neither 
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eat together nor infermarry. The men have distinctive features, 
the nose bring decidedly^ aquiline. ’.The face has something of the 
Afghan tyjie, but the body is of inferio%ptrength and size. • Except 
x two tuffe, one over each ear, the men shave the head; they wear 
the mustache and a short beqrih Tbe^womelf ar| generally good- 
looking. * Like Hilidu women they wear the hair tied*behind fcho 
head m a knot* Mpgt qf the • Beni-Isr&eh are-'oil-preftfiers, but 
many are husbandmen and cfaftfcmen, chiefly carpenters. • Their 
home tongue i» Mar&thi, and their bouses are like those of middle- 
class Hindus! The 5nly special article is a box fixed to the &ppe% 
part ef # tBe fight door pest This contains a piece of parchment 
with a \erse %*om *01d« Testament, so placed that, from the 
outside, tlic word Almighty eta }>c read through * hole. They have 

* two meals a day, flien and women eating separately. Their 
k « d^essSs'pqjrtly ilusalmta partly Hindu. * They worship One God 

and # have no inpfges in* their houses On the eighth day after 
the "iriVth of a boy, ho is einpimch^d by their priest or hdzi, to 
wlionf a prepent is igade according tf> the means of the parents, 
and *a fea%t given to relations and friends. A day before the 
marriage, 4»he >)«y is rubbed * with turmeric brought by the girl's 
• relatives from her house. On the marriage day the girl is seated 
on a chair or on a raised seat, and the boy lb made to stand near 
her. A cup containing aherhat into which a silver ring is dropped , 
is brfluglk, blessed by tfaf priest, and handed to the gin, who drinks 
some of it and hands the cup to the boy who empties it. The 
silver ring isjdaced on the girl’s right forefinger*and the marriage 
bdnd is read and bigned. . On the third day the boy walks with ms 
Wife to his own Ifoube. When a Beni-Isrdel dies the priest repeats 
verses, and the corpse is earned to the burial-ground 4 and buried 
witlr the head to the cast. Verses are repeated and the mourners 
return. Three death-feasts take place, eight days, six months, and 
one year after the death. In each village social disputes a$e settled 
by a headgian at a m( eting o£»the men of the caste. Though fpnd 
oi'hquonand extravaghnt*on ceremonial occasions, the Bem-Isrtals 
arc a steady, hardworking, and successful people. They seild their 
ln>ys to school, and they tfave no professional beggars. 

According te the 1872 census there were *245 towns and villages, 
of which fourteen Jwere uninliabited and twenty-eight were hamlets. 
In 1881 Ihe number of £&wns and village^ was returned at 4. 
Aniofig towns the largest ore Shrivafllhan with 7424 people, Murad* 
with 533ft, Mhasla with 18110, and Janjisa wife 1874. As a rule the 
larger villages are along the coast or on one of the creek*. /Ifc these 
coast and creek villages all signs pi houses arc .bidden by belfe 
of co&a and l>etel palms, which fringe the sea from a quarter to a 
mih) broad and sometimes from a mile and a half to two n rifos long. 
Except the row pf small dwellings and shops that form fee jparket 
place, each house stadda baa separate f enced garden! *A mk road 
from end to end of the •village, with m lanes, rafts through fee 
palm groves,* the trees meeting above and casting am unbroken 
shade. Owing to the dampness of the'qmn&te the houses are built* 
on plinths from two to three feet high, « The 4 richer *rice land 
villages ere usually built on,the skirts of one of "the hill ranges 
• * 
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whicfi P -fring© the Mce lands. They are fairly shaded with large 
mango and •pipal*to&e&, and here and there an isolated clifmp of 
bamboos. The houses ar<^ much like the coast hous’es, Except that 
they are grouped together not separate, and that* the plinths ore 
low^r and less rqgulfcr. Tlfe hill hamlets are clusters of low huts 4 
in spaceft ift the forests cleared of brushwood, ^ome ha^e plinths 
and some* have "no plinths. / All “are byilt oi rough poles cut from 
the forests, with no attempt at dressing, and with walls of mud 
and stone or of wattle and daub. , * • 

o Though there are no regular village communities the large 
villages have a*hea4man pdtU, an. accountant kuLhniii, a.Driest 
vpdahyo* and'^servant or mJTdr. ^3fhall Ullages Have a kdrbhdri , 
or' pdtiVs assistant and a n^hdr. f fhe hctfdnfen am Br&lnnans^ 
Prabhua, MarAthds, and itj a few cases Musalnidns. In Hu^plm&ft 
villages there is a mulla , who is in charge of £he mosque aii^ a 
bdttgi or cricr. The mulla has a gr/iin allowance from the ^tate, 
and th) bdngv receives o.tdjjban and 2s. Gd . (Rs. 1J) ror attending 
marriages and fuifi-rals/ f lhe Nawdb, as head of ^ the state, is also 
religious head or hdzi . * He depute! liis powers to pertain person * 
called m ndib$. Hindu religious officers have fee# but* no state 

allowances* though Jikc Musahn&n priests they nro free from the • 
house-cess. In marriages the bridegroom has to apply to the Naw&b 
aitd pay him a fee of 2s. (Re 1). An order is granted on the mahdl * 
where it*is registered and sent to the vrfib in the cascfof a Musfllman 
or to the wpddhya in the ca,se of a Hindu. If uo objection is raised, 
the marriage is celebrated and the religious officer tak^s liis fees. 


•^Between 1863 when forests began to be'cut an<l 1878 when they 
began to be preserved, woyd-cutting brought from the Deccan, for 
the eight fine months (Noycinbei - Juno), about 5000 men and women 
of the Bekl&r, Mhdr, and Runbi castes. The demand for this labour 
has ceased, and the only incomers, except beggars and other 
wanderers, are Agris whom the area of waste rice lands draw's from 
thS neighbouring British villages. "From Janjira, Mhffc-s, KunLis, 
and Dajdi Musalmdn^ go for work to Bombay in Hie beginning of 
the fair season and come back before the rains. Tm Kunbis and 


Mhjfos work as carriers and labourers and the Ddldis as boatmen 
inMoiphay harbour. The crow r s of the Bombay DUbdsL or ship- 
chmilprtf boats, of peninsular and Oriental steamships and of % 
•most of the smaller cfi&sting steamers are largely recruited from 
Ehrfbtiin. On thdLr f^ijm the Kunbis and Mfc&rs work in the fields 
during the rains; the Ddl3fis,. who sometimes bring back as much 
as v 4ly (Bp. 100}, generally rest till the fair weather copies round. 
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. • agriculture, capital, AND TRADE. - 

Agriculture supports 25*060 people Vr neafly ame^ird of the 
•pulatiou. Except towards the west where |t & sandy $ie .soil is 
red and stony. r Janjita hp* never Been surveyed,' Acceding to a 
rough estimate, of the whole area 4 from 22,000*(to 24,000 acres or 
about thirty pejr cent are arable, and of* the arable area About 20,000 
acres or 83‘tf per ceift are ubder tillage. # ' * 4 » 

A largo ar^a of /land is watted from wells' worked by th^ \ 
common Persian wheel/ Th$ water'is distributed^y , «n»^U $qnduitsj l 
and in a 'few places 1 , ia carried by ducts across stream#, the water' c 
being dad to tnc fields by small cancels above t$ie .level of the( 
streams. Shis i^ chiefly during and for a short time after the l 
8014 th-west monsoon. In stream-bank villages gardofi crops* are l 

f rown with water brought by*Jthe aft/ or r bucket* and lever lift. 

'he area which pan bo watered .from river embankments is small, 1 
Bug Arcane is grown in a few places, and is generally sold r&w in the 
neighbouring villages. Of late years a considerable are$, has been 
won *by embankments from the salt marsh along the borders of 
# creeks. Among these are two specially large works on either side of 
the Riijpuri crook, one at Chinchg&d, the other to the south of DigL 

Of 20,000 acres of tilled land, 11,600 were under rice bhftt Oryza 
sativa v 2800 under ndchni or ndgli Elcusine coraeana,*S2($0 under 
vari Panicum miliare, 1600 under harlk Paspalum scrobiculatuin, 
200 under til <Sesainum indicum, andy 900 under hemp t&J 
Crotalaria juncea. Such other cropsPanicuih miliaceum, 
idn& Panicum italicuw, udisl Phasedlps mungo, mug Phaaeolus 
radiatus, tur Cajanus indicus, " chauh Dolichos catjaftg, pdvta 
Dolichos labtab, and. vdl Dolichos spicat^Jb, occupied about 120 acres. 
The area under garden crops wps abou^lSBO acres. ^ 

Kloe, the staple drop, Is grown in the moist alluvial valleys. 
About Februaryc-the husbandman begins to m&ke ready bier field by 
burning wood and grass; whose ashes serve as manure* After the 
first fall of rain (June 5-13) ploughing begins.' The people generally 
club together and faring five or six ploughs -to 0 ne field and toon 
make it foody for sowing. -Except Jn salt l$pd, rice seedlings are 
always planted out The planting goes on dtyrmg^nty and August 
, and the crop is generally ready Jbr cutting emoe time in October. 

In November, after, the rice has been housed, the soil 
and a crop of pulse is raised. 41 *" *** 

stemmed rice are grown in mareny ianq&* arm pmpmm Mwng* 
yield in an aqp'ofweU watered *weet nco land is m 

an acre of soil ofthe middle sort from 2000 to 2$Q0 poundsf Wt lid 
an acre of soil of the poorer met from 600 the 
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pricey Jiqsked ricli* varies from £2 16s. to £3 (Rs. 2ft- Rs 30)’ dnd 
of cleaned rice fr<ftiU£3 1 2 s, to.£4 (Rs. 36;Rs 40) tho # fc//ft??d? ,# of 800 
pounds. • # * # 

Most uplands ancHhe loijer slopes of the smaller*hills arc given 
to mkhni, vari,+BXu£K&rik. The*brushwood is cut and burnt and 
the ground ’ploughed and made ready for sowing in tfce rains On 
a piece dt cleared land the succession ofroropd is ndchni during the 
first yefcr, wri during* the second, gnd harik, rila , or any other 
inferior grain during the third *yauj Ifemp iij generally grown on 
clearings after a succession of varka& 9 crops- . . 

Of garden crops the betel palm ^vea catechu is the most 

important. * Shrivardhan befelnuts hre. kr> o Wnjb v$r the vvb^ e of the 
Bombay Presidency. The seed-nut is sowi> in February or Marclp 
about half a foot deep and* is carefully watetofi After aboiffc four 
months the plant appears and is watered ewery second (lay. When 
it is four years old it is planed about two feet add a half .below 
the surface, a fooi # and r quarter of the seedling being buried under 
the ground while a rpund trench of the same*depth te^pft for the 
water.. After four or five years, that is when the ^ee is eigfit or 
nine years o 1 i, if it has been kept watered at intervals of one or 
two days and is manured during the cold weather, it begins toTbear. 
Tl^e yearly yield from one tree varies from twenty-five to 400 nuts. 
Other garden crops are sugarcane us Saccharym ofiiginAr^m, Jbetel 
leaves pdn> oocoanuts iidral Cocos nuciftra, pine-apples ananas 
Ananaasa sativa, jnimelos papnis Citrus decumana, plantains keli 
Musa paradisiaca, mangoes dmba Mangifera indica, lemons Ivmhni 
Gjfcrus bergamia, jacks - phanaa Artocarpus integrifolia, white 
pumpkins pdfacihrdghugto \GucuibLt 8 i loftga, guavas pern Psidium 

E ierum, custard-apples 3itd/>hal Annona squamosa, cucuu^bers 
i Cucumis utiliiatissimus, melons chibud Cucumis melo, water¬ 
melons bpli/ngad Cucurbita citrullus, citrons rampltal Annena 
reticulata^ padval Trichosanthcs anguina, bhendi Hibiscus 
esculentus, gav&ri Canavalia gladiata, Aafcrii* MomordidP charantra, 
and oniens kdmd<% Allium cepa, wluch are much priced, being small 
white and firm. • 

No records of famines or failures of crops are available. During 
the rains 6f 1872"there was Severe scarcity in Mhf^la, Govdle, , 
and Shrivardhan. 1 'JJp previous harfSst had been bad and 
{host pf v £be stores in the state granaries were sold before the 
scarcity began At nyst ihi Nafw4b refusedws^take any special 
raeaagnes tj* relieve distress. But much gooc^ was done by tho 
NaWfl eldest arife who opened her granaries, and, later on, the 
Nowtfb sanctioned a distribution of .grain. The distress lasted 
from of August to the 25th of October. Onlj three deaths, 

of all old Woman siS two children, were directly tyaced to want of 
foqjjL fa t&0/Wring to a short rainfall, the hill crops almost 
wholly failed, and mtadf of the rice, though the si raw was woll 
gBrcrn, yielded ns> gtrijL Jq 1878* an excessive fainfall of 164 
niches caused much damage especially to hill crops. In 1879 the 
season wto^esV"JrpegUlnr. ’Heavyrain set in as early as thd 24th 
of May and tillage was bggun. xhrouj/hcmt July no rah* fell and 
£ 603—64 * 
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bothr the rice ami liiii crops failed. In Mhasle afid GovAle there was 
great 'distress from .want of grain and frtwa high prices. In 1880 
the failure of £he early rains raised grain prices to famine rates, 
but towards the end of August a moderate rainfall saved about 
three quarters of the crop, ha 1861 tfie ‘earlypop was 
injured by unseasonable rein and the upland orepa by JOW&d® whicl 
appeared in Mha$la in November. In July* heavy £t$rmarend wind 
raised so high a tide that serioiia tiibpage was done to mtexy of the 
embankments «and by the flooding of rice lands. In 
six fishenuefi's huts Were Washed aWay a ^ * , 

There seemn to be*nc 
during the last ten yeafu 
.common hid rxerf pfcacti! 

fcloth^ and nick-nacks snows that tnanj of the poorer classes have 
spare funds. Indebtedness is said to be lfess Common and less 




twcAty-fivb pef cent a year A poor husbandman pa; 
cent and even dh much as seventy-five per cent. In am 



when an article is given in pawn, the ordinary rate 
fifteen per cent, in petty agricultural advances upon personal 
security twenty-five per cc nt, in a large transaction with a mortgage 
on movable ptopertj twehe per cent, and in a large transaction 
with a mortgage upon house or land .twelve or fifteen per cent. 
From •five to ten per cent is considered a fair return for money 
invested in land or other immovable property. 

Thero are no banking establishments ij? Habs&n. Koney is kfnt 
by pny one who has it to span Interest is charged according to 
the hhuk era ulioae new year liegnis in Chant m (AprilsMay). The 
intercalary month is not taken into ac^ount,^ . 

Bills of exchange or h u nd /* f varying In amount) from £?to £200 
(Fui 20-Bs 4 2000) ar£ ivm&l on Bombay and Jd&abad, the small Sidi 
state in South £Athi&w&r Till it was closed ha 1884 tb$ KawAb’s 
mint issued silver and (topper coins which are still in circulation. 
The Nawdb\ rupe^ called habehdnM,, or niokdmi because ty yraa 
marked wi^i a or J, i$ worth la 6<£ (IS of the British 



Moneylenders, Ichflt*, and well-to-do lapd owners and fafljfealbimen 
advance tndhey to the poorer classes especSa&y t^.^upsl^^ who 
are much in debt The borrows generally passes a boneI jnpmising 
to repay the loan with a certain* amount of interest sag; Engaging 
that, if he fails^cerftphi property sheH belong 
bonds are easily renews A Spm* tenders k^iA^bciofc cabled 
Ixntha khdta in which agreements connected ^ith l&nds are entered. 
Most shopkeep^ra and traders keep iWbooks, a 4*y betok rojL^d 
and a ledger maidtmi As tKb number <*£ perrons deeply involved 
in debt is small it is unhsual ftaft debWr fcpiwe mdney «or grain to 
more into) one person Outstandings are seldom « ever written off 
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A iudginent^Pe®t}Orararel/ goes tb exflfcei 
rule he tjtfgbs sottA pro p e rt y i* mortgage. 

Land 4? sometimes but not pft$n Ao 
forms b£ Jtihd m 

the land ana ba; _ 

•years, hands toe crop to the mortgagee 

*' lA . ■* ■ % » . . _.j . j il • 



There are two Land Mortgage. 



number 



The custom of j)ledgmg«labotir is of long 'standing irf fiabsdn. ^Labour*Mortgage 
A poor MAli, Kunbi, Mar&tha or IfhAr, in*want ctf mon&y and ^ith * 

m> security, goes to bis kJy>i or -qfher man of means, and, V he 
will advance a certain sum** offers to work # for him for a certain 
nunjber of years either with or without food. • For & loan £f £5 
(Es. 8Q) a man will* ordinarily serve either seven^reais. with food 
and clothing or 2| years without food. During the period agreed on,. 
the whole of the obndsmarfs labour belongs to the master; the 
bondsman cannot work for himself without his master's leave. The 
maatdr has no claim on the labour of th<* bondgmaris wife or 
children, but, if a bondsman dies before Bis time has been worked 
Out, the son or wife as a rule fulfils the term. If the lender has 

..... _ Ji i _ • _ ji _ i i .. . i .• • i i t i _.■» i* __i • 



year 


and an occasional present bf nymey. He is in no way bound to 
support the wife-or children or to provide the bondsman with a hut. 
The master has the power to make over to some one else his right 
to the Wndsman’s labour. FormeijJy if a man mortgaged Jus 
labour and <fid not carry out bis agreement *he was flagged; now 
the master takes oixtafr decree from the civil const. Both parties 
say the former plan was the beak Though such engagements do not 



than 
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r ear, as peons, grooms, pal&nquin- 
kereditflHtyV^jvant is better off 
labour. Hipstateis about ou 
service bf any master. 

and bricklayers have risen 

from. 

. 

is engaged day or till certain "fork UdniAbed. He 

is Rd by bis employer aft* receives ‘a present on leaving. Where 

'»/» laben 


wages of carpenters, masons^ and brickla 
>. la (3-10 amta s) in 1860 to from 9d. to Is. *9 d. 

Unskilled labour is jiaM ip grain. vA man 

nt or 

ware s are paid in cash,, for p jwfodla -day's labour tbb rates are for a 

— ■ ■ “ i—■■ . . .. m ****** . ■ ■ * s *** H ' «»‘>* * » “ 

- 1 0p t0t^*te"KW*b'* la iWt i^iimaitoflfgiria who becaifae pregnttrt tern 

fB»d« ftttrial Mnto&f * In the K*9 #*i hxnu&4&? * * ^ * 
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man tyj. (8 annas ),'for a woman 3|A (2$ anvnt&i) and for %5child 
lid (1 an)ui\ Sometimes wages are paid partly in grain and 
partly in,oash. ' 4 , • 

N During the last twenty years (i860-1880),except between 1863 
and 1866.when rice soM £<fr ££T(Rs, (Si)) am i* j nwfoni lor &,§ 6a 
(Rs, 62i) a khqndi of 800 pounds, the price of fobd^grriftts 4ija not 
much changed. During the £ve years ending 1680 tfteAveaAsge rupee 
price of cleaned rice whs twenty;lwo pounds and of *nAeKw thirty-four 
pounds. In J 881 .the rupee prjce of cleaned rice was thirty-four 

• pounds ai\d o; ndavni sixty ho«g> pounds. • , * • 

The'capacity measures used.in the state*are,*£aur idtvis one" 
^ ndholi, twepty-fouj a$eoli# one man, and twenty 

r ^he measure of a bigha, is, ten feebnone Icdthi, twenty %a$m one 
^ j y&nd, <*nd twenty pdfoUk one bigha Or four-fifths of jan acre. 

Except a seventeen mile road from Murud to Salmon at the mouth 
of the Kundalika,* and a road <f£ nineteen miles frpm Digi to fihri- 
vardhon, which are (1882) under construction, JAjyjira has no made 
roada Forest tracks, fit for horses or laden tjiljfocks, run over, the 
hills between Jfliasla and Shrivardhan, Shri/vardhan and Dive- 
. Borlty, and Dive-Borlai and Digi Except a/few halting places or 
utarae , provided by the state, there are mo feiat-liouses fit either for 
Europeans or for natives. - / 

Fof* some tfane th&re c was a through Imperial post line from 
AlibAg to Murud, and another from Shrivafojhan to BAnkoi. Over 
the rest of the country the state post carried official letters, whilst 
private interests shifted ,for themselves, j Since November 1880 
the Imperial posttd lines have been extended and the ojd state pfsfc 
abolished. An unbroken line now nyis/ from AJibAg to BAnkot. 
In ^881 there wore seven* sub-post/ offices, at MAndla-Borlai, 
NAndgaon, Murud, Mhasla, Panchaitft n *Borlai, Shrivardhan, and 
Hareshvar. Except those of MAndla-Borlai and Har&hvar, the 
offices are pi charge of sub-pastmast^lr star. ’j-awwttr.'salaries varying 
from £12 to £24 (fts.‘120-Rs. £40). The offices at"A|AjwBp-j5briW 
and Hareshvar c are in charge of visage schoolmasters fbceiving 
yearly allowances varying from £4 16s: 48) to £8 12s. (Rs. 36) 

"respectively. *ln thv chief "towns letters qxe delivered .by tw* posfc- 

* men on yearly salaries gf £7 4a (Rs, 72)-an4'£$ 8s. (Rs.,84). Of 

four village postmen who deliver letters in t^e villages three receive 
£8 12s. (Bs. 96) ead^and one £10 *168. chargeable to 

the Imperial post§K>stablishxnent * Mafls idrlhe state dre sent from 
and received at Bqnbay by the .ferry steamers which ply"b^Ween 
Bombay arid Dharamtar, ' • V ^ 

There are twelve ferries in t£e statA; UirCe^fi.thb-|^|akot creek, 
be £ ween Talanda in Janiiraand Nigdi in RatiiAgn^betwe^dj^ialsap in 
Janjira and PaniUuife*Katii4gu\ Ajpatefc fn^Janjira and 

MahApraJ in RatnAgiri ;o& on,the Shrivai^bwi crriekbetween Shri¬ 
vardhan arid lyaranda b^th in Jaiqira; oheon the Panchaftan -feorlai 
creek . between Diva and VelAs; tWoah the RAjpuri crfiek betJtKscr 
RAjpuri and Digi and r between RAjpari and the janjira fortress; 
one on the Murud creek ^between Doogii And Murml; *0ne on the 
NAndgaSp creek between NAndgaon and me opposite coast; two on the 
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MdndlvlferiAl tjreekffeetweou Korone and ChipoleVand between Borlai 
and Barsiva; and ’pne oj\ thp Rev.danda creek between Salmon 
and Revdanda. 1 The chief traffic on the* SbrivardhUn ferry is in 
cloth blanketo'and spices from ilah&i; on other ferries*the chief 
articles carried ai$ ctft&lean# head-kadswff cOooanuts, fish, vegetables, 
plantain Jetryes, an*l betelnut Some of the ferries are formed by 
public \ociapn, the farmer, engagiugbqats and crews^ He is also 
bound to*ca^ry the post and state fcefvtats find articles free of charge. 

The ^seO^gcdng vess^a are of t#o •kinds^ filing boats and coasting 
U*adera There aye two fishing boate tne laadtva and a large outrigger 
canoe or. vlandi, both with one mast and onejJateen sail xh*e rrtaeUva 
has from four tewjjj of a crew a&d*the Canoe frpm tvflo to four. The 
eoastiiig traders are gedbats and phatemdrts. The gmlbait, ’which has a 
two lateen sails and a jib, carries from two* te 2J toi^ ^8- 18 
khandie ), has about right of*a crew, and is worth from £30 to f$0 
(Rs. 3P0 - Rs. 500). The phatemari , wjbich ‘differs fsom the galbqf by 
having a square stern, carTi$»s*like it «two lateen sails and a jib, has 
a crew of about fourteen, takes a load of 7J tons (3J) Ichaildis ), 
and Is wortn from &T00 to £120 (Rs. 1000 - Rs. 12Q0). • Boats are 
repaired in Jan lira, but, except occasionally in the .Nawdb’a dock, are 
never built. Except a few Musalmdns almost all the owness are 
Kolis. The Musalmdn owners employ both Kolis and Musalmdns as 
captain and crew. Besides their daily food the crew receive from 
8s. to 10s. (R&4-Rs. 5) a month in cash. The thief Jkporfcs arS rice 
to Ratndgiri and the south, and firewood to Bombay. 


In March 1874TMessrs : Shepherd and Company's steamer^ begyi 
t'icall every other day at JanjiTa and Shrivardhap. To encourage 
tire steamers Ac Nawdb abolished the special tax of 3d (2 annas) 
a head which had been levied on passengers by native sailing 
boats. In the beginning of 1882*a daily service was started. * On 
their waj. south the steamers call regularly at both the Habsdn 
ports. Sfhen native boats are unable to beat up the coast against 
strong northerly winds the steamers* are •often* filled afc the more 
southerly ports, ane^ as they, car.y no more passengers they 
often have to pass Shrivardhan and Janjyra without calling. The 
passenger fares from Bomrov, to Jarmra are* 6s. {Ry 8) for the 


|or the Oabhi, 4*. (Baf2) for ..the poop, 2s. 3d (Ra 1J) for the 
bridgd A ;te^ISv9A atttww) for the deck. 

The system of farn^pg tBe customs of the dijjpent sub-divisions * 
and ffie loose aqd irregular Wav in which the ^farmers keep their 


accounts,;. p)t«vent_> the possibility «of obtaining trustworthy trade 
' figures .j to the accounts, iff 1880-81 the exports'and 


ifTfcetitefl 


ate ; On tbeB4jpPT? {6pfa#) for an adult, (2 pie*) (of a child, 

-k litter excl\i*ive<rfbe4paT8.»nd tr*v^lei?, and6e^ (4 anitay for palanquin. 


jd. (1 pir) for e goat. 
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imports wore together worth £16,902 (Rs. 1,69(020) f£ wh;ch?£7163 
(Rs. 71,630) were exports and £973Q (Rs. 97,8Q0)‘were imports. • 

The chief local trade centres axe,.beginning from thp north: Salmon, 
MAndla* NAndgaon, Murad, RAjpuri, Mhasla, Panchaitan-Borlai, 
* Shrivardhan, Karefihvftr, dad Kongrir The" diSferent daises of 
traders are VAnis, both GujarAt ana MArwAr, ShimpfeC Bh^nddris, 
Kolis, Mcmaiis, l^dldis, and JBeni-IsrAels. They number abDUt 470 and 
have capitals varyiirg from £1€T£o *£500"(1U. 100 - Rs/5000). * Except 
in the timber ana fuel trade, ip *vttich • agents of Bombay firms are 
employed, the traders arc generally small independent dealers," The 
trade both r ip exports arid imports is all in cpsli; there 4a tLo barter. 
Exports are sold tlirqugh brokersarid imports, at Murud, by 

the importers. BrokeVagefrates vary fpom a half to one (8flwwww-Ite. 1) 
r per cgnji, besides a Y'oighage at the rate of 6d. (4 ans.) a -khandri. 

«Weekly* markets are ^cld at Mhasla on Wednesdays attended by 
aljpnt. 1000 people, and at Shmardhan on Fridays attended bj *about 
200. These are mainly distributing rtak •ollpctin^ centres The chief 
articles sold are jicc, ndchni, vain, udid , %h, oil, spices, molasses, 
vegetables, blankets, and bangles. The sellers are VAnis, Kolis, 
Knnbifl, Dhangars, KAthkaris, MhArs, and MusalmAns from the 



Kolis, Kathkaris, MhArs/and Musa! m An s. Grain and firewood are the 
only articles which are ever the subject of barter, and the ontv 
batterers are" Kolis, Kunbis, KAthkaris, and MhAra Except that salt 
is no longer bartered for'grain there has been no recent change fin. 
the system of trade. *. ^ * 

Tfrarly fairs are held at N^nd^aon/Murud, Janjira, Panchaifcan, 
ArAvi, Snrivardhan, and Hareshvar. Hie sellers are VAnis, KAsArs, 
MAlis, HalvAis, Kunbis, Jingats, and MtutalgUtaf who^re small 
traders with limited capital^ The articles sold are sweetmeats, 
fruits, flowers, bangles, and toys. The buyers, who purchase' for 
their own use, nre Brahmans, Prabhus, MarAthAs, Kolis, Kunbis, and 
Musahnans. * . + 

Shopkeepers are found only in large village* . They 
GujarAt and MArwAr ^Anis, SonArs, ” 

Musalmfms, and Tfeni-IsrSels. Of the _ _ 

VAnis are connectedwith large trdtiipg Bombay, SholApufr, 

MahAd, RAjApur, Ghiplun. The ^pfcagjpers sell grain, spices, 


are 





money on pawn and mal** advances, Their tzacfei&as gj&en 
derably of late jearej - • ^ rl. % 

There are few carts, and the carrying Wfcfeft fe small tout 
growing iafry (jack bnllofcks. YAni, Shnopi^cd MusahnAn carriers 
■visit Niodjnum, Maicraon. Murud, Mhas&MUd Shrivardhkn bringfttfe 


grain and spices which they Save collected in the r smaller villages 
and which they sell to VAju shopkeeper*. ' / * •* — 
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importer 



Of imported articles teak rafters, timber, vVmish, paint, litoe, 

' 1 * -’-t-x A *— n-1- 1 -J_ 

iron, ropes, 

Mahad, 
rally pass 
Metal vessels, 

Bombay BitHer 

.rice, vafitoxi h&rih, oil* clarified^utter, to% coffee, medical 

dings, opium, camphor, sugar, dates* come from -Bombay; molasses 
from Raipur, Chipluu, and AtahAd, Apices from Bombay, RAjApur, 
CJbipluU, and Mahad; tobacco £j?om*AltbAg alid RAjipur j^’iemp 
leaves or g&nja from Roha, AlibAg, and Bombay; U^upi'frdru $oa, 
ironware feropa^gmbaj'; turbans, Wdfoan’s Tybeu, chifttz silk, ^old 
and silver oraameRts, pearls, and precious stones fron^-Bombay, 
SholApur, Nagpur, MahAd in KoUba, and YeN% NAsik ; cart^Crom- 
^jb^ and Revdanda; and pbnies from AlibAg, Roha, M^pgaon ai^d 

Of exports teak rafters .a^d sand are sent to Bom Lay, iiidos, 
bones and horns dTe flcnt by ChAmbhArs, Mhain^ and 1 utchets to 
Mom An traders in Bonpfc&y , grain is sold by the growers trailers 
who sefid it to RAjApur and to -RatnAgiri; betelndts, h£ns, eggs, 
and the bark of th ^sh&mbi tree are sent to Bombay ; hemp is sent 
to Bombay by Kolis and MusalmAns; firewood is gathered by 
Kunbis, MhArs, and KAthkaris and sold to Kolis and Musalmans, 
who resell it in Bombay; bullocks and buffaloes are sent for sale by 
Kunbis mid MusaimAns to Rqvdanda and Tale m KolAba The chief 
recent changes in trade have been the fall in the timber tradesmen 
forest conservancy rules were introduced, and the increased use or 
imported artless of luxury and comfort $uch as lamps, kerosine oil,* 
and piece-goods among the upper classes. 

About 3000 families are employed in crafts and industries. Ex- 

S er by MusalmAns in Janjira fort, tho state 
ries and no craftsmen of unusual skill, 
craftsmen are siSall eapkalists and*work«on 
local materials. They*work for nearly nine hou$s a day, and 
on an average keep twenty-four holidays yi year. Fv^cpt among 
BhandAiis and^Kolis the wives and children of craftsmen do not 
add to the family .earnings, ’JThe wakes are sold* in retail to 
people within the state without any int^iediate agency. .Except 
BhandAris, SonArs, an Kplis*tfie craftsmen are not thriving. 
Two industries hffWHjatety died ant, iron-makW at Shigre about 

a$t of Murud, and brick-making near Kasid in 

las been stuped for fifty .years and 
Of # late tho cheapness and good 

^ ___ the Bombay mills has favoured 

Weaving in Janjira Salt is madia in small quantities 
VfO %on\ (4w0 Bengal jwane), in pafas afr KhAr-Amboli, 
jar, VaraV 4 NjfodgaOEL Infenqf salt is also brought 
from JAfrabad in KAthidWA& Salt is a state monopoly; it is sold 
WC&Tte stores at the rate e&fjghty pqjmia the rupee to all buyers 
except fishermen^) whop* itj* given At half price. 
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‘hist.ory. 


The name Janjira or Ziaera soems to be ari'elig of the old Arab 
trade with India before the Christian era. Several* Greek and 
Latin writers oij, the first,second, and third centflrigs aftfl* ""Christ,, 
refer to a Sige.rdis or ZizeraS Addch, though the identification is 
doubtful, may be the present Jaryira. Strabo (b.c, 54 - A.D. £4) 
has a Sigerdis whidii he Vagdely describes as * The rest t)f tljp 
west, coast" <?f India which Vas conquered by the Baktrian kings 
besides SaraoStus/ fljpgarentLy 1 StlrAshtra. 1 Pliny(AJ>. J7) mentions 
three tradp routes betWeed Egypt and IndiaTThe first was a 
‘'coasting route to Pa^ala on the In3us; the third route lay across 
t^e sea tq Mtiziris probably Muziri-chtta on tl)e Malabdr coast ; a 
the middle routp* the befct if \t had not been for the pirates, was 
from" Su&gros or Fartaque point ir; Arabia to Sigerus or Zikerus, 
the most frequented place on the pirate* coast. 8 • Soon after Pliny’s 
time foreign ^cobimerce seems to have deserted Sigerus. When 
Ptolemy *wrot€P (a.d. 155) Symulla, probably Chcmul or Gheul in 
KoUba was the centre of trade, and at the time of the Periplus, a 
century later (A.D. 247), foreign trade had passed from the Konkan 
ports to Broach and the Mulalwir coast. Both Ptolemy and the 
author of tlufPcriphis pent ion a Milizeguris or Melizeigara which 
may be Janjira, but is perhaps rather the town and island of Melundi 
or Mdlvanin Ratn&giri. 4 The group* of early (A.T>. ICO) Buddhist 
caves at Ruati, near the tpp of the north artn of the RAjpuri or Janjira 
creek, suggests the neighbourhood of some important^entre of tra;le. 
And it seems possible that Ptolemy’s Musopalle, tlie chief town or *» 
metropolis of the Pirate Coast, i* the present Mhasla at the head of 
the main or south arm of the RAjpuri c ; 

Puri, the unknown capital of tlie Konkan SiUhkras (A.r?^l 0-1260^ 
has l>een#.supposed to V- Rijpuri near Janjira. But perhapa, tin- 
most likely identification of Puri is the Mora landing or BanQar, 
on the north-ekst corner of GhdrApuri or fil^phanta where many ^ 
ancient remains have beon founds According fcoJervis, 7 a doubtful 
authority, RAjpuri was head-quarters of one of the districts of V 
the Noyth•Konkan undgr the Yddav kings of Devgiri (1250-1318). 
Since the establishment of MusalmAn powe^in the Deooan, Danda- 


1 Hamilton’s 8tntfq, II. 253. 



• * , ® 

mxl ii. 253 . a Caldwell’* Dz* vidian Grammar, 97. 

* Pliny's Natural History, V7, 20; Bostock’s Pli ny , IL 50; Vincent’s Commerce of 
the AMjcnts, 1L 481; Lassen’s Ind, Alt. IVMtf, Iu. 182. Prmy mentions the river . 
Ziaefus making a harbourage in Jndia r'NatnralMisto^/Book VI* CXX1II. Ed. 1601, 
I.-133. According to Kerr (Voyage®, ft, 40) the Homan Emperor Trajan (a.i>. 98-117) 
visited Zieerns; but this is incorrect. According to Tsisign Sigerut itself, was not 
troubled with pirates anl it was to escape til* prratee &*£ the vessels from Egypt 
landed there, ’ • ' * ’ • * * V'f <> 

4 McCrindle** Periplus, 127 kBertiift’ Ptolemy MapX, of A4fa. Vincent* (Qomiheroe 
of the Anri an ta, SJL 427). identifies Milisegnria vrtth Zteliar orSidi Jyghur. This is 


apparently a confusion between Janjira and ia Hatntgiri. 

* MuaojpaUe ia an to re d in^ Ptolemy’S map (Ana $.) aa an inland town. This may 
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yer& of Abyssmmns* and otner lhast. Ayicans 1 , 
vhe Arak El Habiah tin? people of northeast 
wn as Ha/bsbi£ or ulbre ralpn as*Sidisj which 

_ i A. _' _i a._ j • rm_ •l 


W 

djpuri .was. after Clfeul or Chevul, the port of\most consequence 
funder the AhmadflaJjar kings {1500-1600). In the % seventeenth 
century ib Was still a place of tr^de. 'But the unceasing ^struggle 
between the Siflis and the Mar&thds, that filled the last quarter of 
the seventeenth cejLtifly, dro\% trade froiA R&jpuri, and it has never 
returned.i • V- • l,! ..V # 

• Abou^tee midxlle of the ItStepbfii century (1437), “when the 
Bahmani dynasty became independent of iDellii and intercourse 
with north India ceased, the* fashion arose of bringiJg western 
ii*iia targe nun^bers of Abyssinians* and other East # A^p cans 1 . 
These : men/ from 
Africa* were 

was originally a term of respect a corrupt fprnS of Syed.. * Though 
most Habshis came to India as slaves,* their faitlifidness, 1 
courage., and energy often raised them to positions of high trust 
in' thq Bahmani court. According* to Qrme -the successful 
Abyssinians gatheied round .tl^om all* of their countrymen whom 
they could procure 0 either by purchase oi 4 invitation/ including 
Negroes from other parts f>f Africa, as well as Abyssinian^. iTrom th&i* 
- 2--- : -:-fla- 

1 The trade in slaves fron* the African coast to Egypt, Arabia and India had been 
going on from pre-historic times. Daring- the time of the author of the Periplus 
(a.d. 247) Abyaainian slaves were exported from Opon6 for the Egyptian market 
where they were in demand on account of their docility, courage lyid 7u,t$jllig<*icg 
(Vincent’s Commerce of the Anoienfct, IL 107). Under the SilAkAra rulers of the 
Konkan (a.d, 810 - 1260) slaves are mentioned as sent from SofAla in Atrioa to the 
Thana ports (iBtf Aluradj^ (950) Remand's Abulhda, ccovn). Towards the end it fcha./ 
fifteenth century Abyssinian slaves wane in high estimation in Turkej^ Arabia and * 
* Jndip, They were docile, tractably, inteUigexlt and endued with talents and courage, 
kwhi^h always raises^Jbem to fayoar>abd often to command (Vincent’s Commerce, u. 
b22 note 3, and Nikitin (1470). India in Fifteenth Cenfury, 9 f 10,12).. In India these 

Mos*ffli4n*[ S% soldiers Jnd sailors. In the beginning^of 
notice the high value attached by Moors to 
.taken in war.' These Christian slaves were 





ilavea were employed by 
~ie sixteenth oentury (1514) 
jyasinian slaves who 
arp, well-buik, and 
than the original Moon , 
tlteUas C1680- l789> 

Great numbers of house 
spread all over the Po: 
ten in a small esW 
Besides working as 
other meteal wor< They 
scarcely anything to' kef 1 
eold ‘in war, some by . 
themselves (GemelH Careri In 
3SMP; Badger’s Vsathemauj 
notices that a good store of 
held in high esteem by the 
them to biUheurf nests (New 
the import of slaves item 
n»70. African Mans ai 
the faU of Beas$a : (17 
release of.prisonera (3 
Konkan (1870- M00) 
special leave of the £ 
notes the fondness « 

These saves were black, 
itomMkky were well ire 
dPtfie SSlsette Christians and 
have a subdivision nailed 8idi 
Talheri Kunbia tfre occasionally 
origin. * 

b 653—55 


.and when they beoamo .iMnsahndne they were bettef 
p /l8). "paring the period of Portaguese power in 



and ftvsntthi: 
* the: 






in a laigp establishment. 

1 and paisnquius and did 

.in ,4k twenty Naples crowns, and 

<4 tije once »M Some of these. Macks were 
add. others, despair, barbarously sold 

1818) in Kerr’S Voyages, IX* 
Hamilton (1680-1720) 
India. They were 
Ignese Who xnSdalhem. CnRstians and raised 
f.lOU .Hamilton also Notices (Ditto, I. 24) 
dfivipg aft askat Arabs from Bjio. ta. 
4$ at behaving wtfch great gallantry. After 
in the stipulations regarding thi 
XJfider the MarStha supremacy in the 
* of This* obtained the 
rtnent of flgvea.^b-1750 .Grose it 189) 
i slaves, tetya as HaJtebi 
pedj they ltare bqtve, faithful and 
blond stay be., seen amo n g some 
and among Hiadnethe Kathharis 
. Axe friyriad and early; Tuur and 
blackness suggests a past Afonp* 
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marriages, first wiih natives of India and afterwards among theft* 
own £amiKe? v tlicre arose t a separate r community 'distinct frdm other 
hfusalm^ds in figure, colour; and pharacfcer* Am soon as* they were 
strong enough* they farmed themselves into'An aristocratic republic, 
the skill and utility St the lowest ofders gfriqg them influence, 
and influence fostering a pride in t^hir name, wwhjeh made 
them among tfce moat skilful*and -dating' s&ilrfrs ^ndfr^fliers in. 
Western India.' • * * * • . * 

Toward** the epdr of f the •fifteenth century Sidi Ydkut is, 
mentioned, as admiral of Bahadur Qel&ni, tha sop of the Bqhma&* 

____n_ Ai __u ^_i 


Ahmad ShAh 
tak s. Jan nr a, 
1490. 


* sail against/ the Ctrjar&t fort of M6him a near Bombay. Yakut too 
the fort,«. and IfohAdnfr refusing to submit or tjo restore the place, 
was attacked, defeated,*and slain by Jdahmud B^hmani* 

There is no evidence that tfiis Yf&ib Kfr&n was connected with 



foft of Janjira. During the highest prosperity of the Musalmdn 
kings of Ahniadabad (1450-1530), Danda-KAjpuri is said to have 
be«n Qn6 of the f twenty-five districts or sarkars into which 
their possessions werd divided. 8 Btft the reference is doubtful; 




founder of the c Ahm&dtiagar dynasty, ip4Jt DandarKAjpuri after a 
long siege. 6 At this siege, according Ahm adrifegar MusabnAn, 
lii^ory, after vaitfly attacking the Ouad *fprt of JanjirA for six 
months Ahmad’s troops grew dish 
success Ahmad's position was very - 
thrown off his allegiance to Ma 
•was doing his utmost t<r briSe Ah 
The fortunetq capture of Shivner, 


five years’ revenue <4 MahAiAshtrW and the 

i. -_IV* - _. f aL 1_ # 


lanjirA 

Besides his want of 
He had only lately 
ii(1482Vl518) who 
givo up his «a^e. 
UJ^rmw in Pgona 


vrc+h 



Enabled Ahmad 
0 The 
arrison 
It And 


strengthened the fort and gave c the comutnd to bis Abyssinian 
slave Ydkut. 1 According ifo« another ao^ait the Sidis got 

—- -r ■■ . ---- 


*OrW* Historical FHfkaoU, 

i ana active 


(<VR 



which aaiT _ 

lookup down Crota the rooky ehore aorOa* 
and, taming to his general SaUbat yhSn a 



Atowinteo M bnrre and acfiv* aifU 

w Hnggr *epdM* UL fW, Wj IV. 

• OeB R t aft o ortrjgt Httlhcr 
O 

of ifooM M tiauTdl wsm. 
by a F***' 

ra-fcaw- aSSIa —S History*#.?)grMf the followlng aoeoant ef 4**e way in 

the command w Janjira /fort tarring the ri^p, Ahmad, 
* * * tfc* fchlf mile of wri trfth<Ffort, lost heart, 

and hiitl#** Yilrtit, said:< Who can take a 


71) describe* the^B 
by religion and by 

tv * 

-Ahmadi, 111. 

* districts’ of 

afs body 
HarOktt, 44. 
gift to Ahmad 
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shipload 

Efim Pitil, She KoM captain of the island, if they might land their 
goods. He gave tfterirfeave, ind, in*etLjh, they regaled the garrison 
with wine. Vhe KWis dabk'to ex m and the merchants, opening 
some o?'thcabo«Bs fl in whjcbaCosed men yqere hid, attacked and took 
the fort/ According to local idfoVmation Collected by the late 
Mr,Larcom t Burh&n Niz&m Shdh (1>50B-<J553) granted Janjira and 
EjjmdatR^jmiri to his famous Shia* joiAister TShAh Tahir,* who 
in 1587 induced Hm > Mn to establish* the 9 Shia faith^aS tfie* s*ato 
religion of AJppadnaga?. This, hi Larobfl&y opkfion, exfuaffis 
the Shia shrine of PEachaitsn gjr in the "fortress of Janjirjft 4 

The chief town of Habf^n appears in Barbosa (15Mfc as' 
DAnda’, and, about the same time, jDanda kenteaej in the Mirdt-t* 
Ahmadi among the ports that yielded revere to •GujarAt. 6 . Ttye 
mention of the Malabar coast &nd th^Mfldiv islands in the same 
list shows that the'factjof getting revenue frem # Dands did not 
imply the possession of»ahy political power in the port, Whatever 
power there may have been was lost oetyrlMi 1530 Ad 1535 when 
the greater part of the TMna coast passed from Gujarat to the 
Portuguese Still the Ahmadabad kings seem to have cherished 


Chapter IU. 
.History. 

Jthe Sidis in 
Janjira. 


J9 ' 


Gnjardt Claims, 
• 1450 1i>30j. 


some claims over Janjira, as. in 1578 when the Einpe^/r Akljar 
conquered Gujai&t he is said ft have arranged that Uganda Rdjpuri 
sliould bo#considered paH .of Aimiadnagar. 7 In 1584 Salibat 
Khd.ii, the Ajunarhiagar zfidnister, was ioi a time imprisoned ifty 
Danda-Rdjpuri® In IfiOQ A^hmadnagar was taken by the Moghals,] 
a and* though tire great Malik >Ambar soon after'recovered most of 
* the territory for his king, locfjl records # seein to show that till 1618 
the governors of DandSrl&rpqri mieMoghal officers. 9 In 161^ an First Sidi Governor, 
Abyssinian of the naxpaqMpdi Sirul iOtUuxwas appointed governor. ‘ 16ia - 




fort whose moat is the seaVfc 
rocks, and,"throwing 
the head of the captain 
himself m the water «and 
not comeback unless the 
command. Ahmad seat 
ashore Fleaeed with hqi 
almuld ooromand it. 

“ dunes’ Itinerary, 

* According ta local 
Offices, Konkan Di^ston- 
island usSer the dfttte of 
% »ShAh TAhir Utag a Fi 
Feruhta 
about a 
Gujarat. 

♦Ac 

**mardiana of 
•BfrdfsM; . 
the OuiarAt king had Or 




was silent. But Ydkut dashed down the 
> tee, )sWore that he would net return without 
Ahmed vent a boefrafter Mm. But Yakut raised 
at the beat with Ids ftrord declaring that he would 

and Mht bft ringfjn token of his 
binding it in 13s tirban swam 



tfimbr 


a* tf.'w 1 ' 

indfhg twin Ms i,_ — 

promised chaty thJdflfkri fell? Yakut 

• » *•“*. * ; 

i&blb F.'& O'Sha,' JjujHWtoi of ] 
jraoeff IaJfUB If# w« .mMe^prwuaf of 


of Post 
the 




v 


learning and holmes*, 
nt of ShAh Tahir's tact in bringing 
m 3 Bahadur swh 

'*'* KoU 




iiiai 

xs^inar may hdve been resow** 
1 Bird’s Mirat-i-Ahmsdkl34. 


what control or^Sghts 

fjthbeea nominal, ortho 

trsmug^dk Jsnjirhi 


been 
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Janjira falls to 
Bij&pur, 
1636, 




ShivAji attacks 
Janjira, 
•1061. 


In TQ20 Sidi Bind was succeeded by Sidi YS^kut, and h« v s in the 
following ^e^r, by Sidi Ambar wha was known 0 as S&nak or *The 
Little, c t© distinguish him from the great Sidi of Mplik Ain bar who 
restored and ruled Ahmadnagar till his death in 1628. 1 

In 1636, when .Sidi Ambar was govenjpr ofJyjjira, Ahmadnagar 


was 


Jaifjira, Anmad 

finally conquered by jbhe Moghals, and the Alipiadriligai^Konkan 
was handed to Bijdpp?. According to local accounts th<rimportanc£ 
of the Janjira command was at .this timS considerably increased, 
and, on premise of c protecting* Bijdput trade and Mecca pijgrhns, 
the country from N&gothna to the Bdnkot rivqpp was granted to the 
leading Aby.\smian*om5er of Bij&pur fleet, 8 and he was raised to 
the rank of Wazir. \ Si ^cc()i*dance with the aristoertftie constitution 
of the £>idi community it was arranged that on the death of a 
1 Wazir.sthe first ofBcer of the fleet, not .the son of the late governor, 
was to succeed. r Among Bij&pur Wazirs the local records mention 
jSidi Ambar, who died in 1644S, Sidi Yusufa who died in 1655, and 
Fateh KliAn who according to Gfaht D # uff was an Abyssiniap, 8 
and, according ip Khdfi Khdn, an Afgh&nA 

Li 1648, with the. help of their Mardtha - commandants. Shiv&ji 
succeeded in winning from the Sidi the Kol&ha forts of Tala, GosAla, 
and Rairi or Raygad. In 1659, under the Peshwa Shamraji Pant, 
Shiv&ji sent a strong force to invade the Sidi’s territory ; but 
the* were anet by Fateh Shan and defeated with great 

slaughter. 6 Shiv&ji mh.de every efloirt to repair this disaster and 
. ftent a fresh body of troops under Rjftgliundth ^Panti^But Fatfch 
liChan maintained his ground and in 'the following year (1660) 
gained some important advantages.® jDitring th%, rains of 1661 
Sliivaji turned his whole strength againJst Fateh KluSi, and, in spite 
of *bad weather, drove back Fateh* KK&n’s troops and captured 
Danda-Rajpuri before the season was open enough to allow the 
Bijapur government to relieve it. t He opened battc^es against 
the island fort of Janjira, but, from .want of guns and artillerymen 
•failed to* make anyJmpressfim on ! it/ ; Every season during 
next nine years (1661-1670) Shiv£ji batJanjira but with little 
success. Fateh Khan was hard pressed aj*d applied for help to his 
new neighbours thy English. A->d so great % name for strength had 
the Janjira Sock guinea that th^ English factors in Bombay wrote 
to Sur«,t, &dvisijig r the Council to give up Bombay and take Janjira 
instead. 8 m 9 *+ 


The Sidi appointed 


ippoint 
Moghal Admiral, 
1670. 


In 1670 iShiviji directed a ^peci^By vigorous an^J determined 
attack on Janjira* assaulting the plaofc with great force, and. at the 

—a M — z -. 


2 Mr. LaroontV MS. 

•*Gr»ab Duft€8. 

MaritthA., 70. 

T Gra&t Dttff 1 * Vhiith**» S3, 
truth in Ome’e story (Historical 
where he had bean ohestiy btsi< 

Khan, ShivAji djopeered before . ^ 

from Sidi Jobsjymdaoed the commandant tafe re a if the fort. Orme waa perffSTJB 

misled by Shfrajlfr isagrture of R&jApur in RjfctAAgiri. 

his escape fa»m rhuhAl* foft. , " 


9 Grant Duff’s Mar&thfta, 99,100. 


8 . Jerri? Jta&ajfe M ;.Grant Duff, 63. 

~ ^ I )<xmm, VU. 289. 

3k, ^ . 

there m zu 
PaahtU fort, 
ir oi* SalAbat 
end, on showings forged order 
n the fort. Orme wae perlttW 
in a&fct&agiri which followed shortly after 
See Grant Duff’a*Mar6thAa, 82, • * 
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•same jfcime, attempting to win over Fateh Khdn fcy promises. As the ' Chapter III. 
B^pu* government failed to send help, Faten Khan* determined HiBtorV. 
to surrender the fort to Shivajl and enter his . servicS. Three brave > . . \ 

Sidis, Samba? Kdsim, and Khairiydt, 1 staunch JlusalftiSns and 
deadly foes of Shivfcji, presented •this .treachery. They told their iT 1670 . * 

Jounilryine^ that Fateh Khdn was planning to give up the island, 

• and, with^hey: approval, threw Fateh Kfcdn into chains. Kdsim and 
Khairivdt, who were brothers, wuired fheir cWmS in favour of Sidi . 

%mbal, who was accordingly appointed governor Sidi Sainbal 
# wrote for help to his master A'dil €fodh of Bijdpur Aid to Khdn 
*Tahdn, the Mo&ha! governor of the Decoajj. A'dil Shih was. little 
able to help /but the*Moghal general, ^elig^tei to b**ve so valuable 
an ally against SMvdji, sent messages of fri&ltfship and promises of 
assistance. Finding that tH6ir only chance of support was f*oijr 
the Moghals, the Sidis agreed to transfer their # fleet from Btijapur to 
the Emperor. Aurangzeb changed SambaTs title frotn Wazir* to 
YdkUt Khdn, and gave him an assignment of £30,000 (Rs. 3,00’GOQ) 
on the revenues pf Surafc 2 • %Vhen Sambal was appointed admiral 
of the Moghal navy/Sidi Kdsim seems to have AceivecJ the 
commend of Janjira, and Sidi Khairivdt of Dancte-RdjyurL^Sidi 
r Kdsim took Sambal’s place as Moghal admiral in 1677, and Khamydt , 
seems then to havfi succeeded Kdsim in the command of Janjira 
isjand, as, according to the state records he remained governor till 
his death in 1696. # • * 

„ In MVJp, on gaining the help of the Sidis, Khdn Jahdn, the Moghal 
governor “of tho Deccan/ gathered ships and sending them dcrti 
the coast attacked Shivdjis fleet which, lay near Danda-Rdjpufi, 
sjid killed e-3undred Mardtha sailors, tying stones to their feet 
and throwing fhem into the sea. Sluv&ji raised a new fleet and 
there were many fights between the Mardthds and the Abyssinhns in 
which, according to Musalmdn accounts, the Abyssinians were often 
victorious. Sidi Samba! was raised to the dignity of : a CommandeV of 
Nine Hundred, and, apparently 01 ^ his becoming admiral of tho 
Moghal fleet, the command of Janjira passed* from hlkn to* Sidi 
Kasim* According WSfadfi Khdn, Sidi Kdsim was noted for courage, 
kindliness, and dignity. He added to his fleet, strengthened his 
forts*ss, and defendedit against all attacks. He oft$u took Mardtha 
ships and was coristtt!&tly planning how' l^e could win-iack Danda> 

Rajpuri from Shivdru In 1671, during the Hoff feast (March- ’ 

•’April) when tj^mardiha garrison were drunk, or off their 
guard, K4sim sent »by night 'four or fiye hundred: men under 
his pother Sidi Ki&mydt with rope ladders ana other apparatus 
to attack the fayrt J^y laa^ wjfile he wiii; tBirty or* forty boats 


The Sidi and the 
Mardthaa, 

* 1670 . 


■ A win . . . , 


1 So in the YAkut instead of Eton (Elliot and 

Dowsoni VHc Steffi, tel&dae t<»#oonf*i0n of hia name with 

the title he 

a want Doff, 111 ). (Marithas, 71)pl*oe the 

transfer of the Sidis from BijApunto tusfoglhlir iff 1WU- • : • 

8 According to Kh&fi Khdh (^i analDdwaon, VTL SOOh. .this change in the 

govenpnhip was owing to th^ death of Sidi Sambal. Bat Suu'Sambal wag Bring 
till 1682, ai first as the dbmmandsr «f the Moghal fleet, to after 1677 teethe 
comuMflider of the MarAtha fleet* <9 
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approached from tjje sea. At a given signal Sidi KbfeiyAt* 
assaulted the place with loud cries from the lanc^sMa The gftrrigui 
rushed to *ne£t his attadk and KAsim planting his ladders scaled 
the sea TfralL Ip spite of fierce resistance they pressed on and forced 

* their way into the fort. A ppwrUr magazine took fee and exploded 
with a cfrash which disturbed ShivAji, asleep laky pail®s off in 
RAygad, who woke with the words, ‘ Something is Wipng^jv^CTanda-« 
Rajpuri/ In thS fort a number of men, including ten or twelve of 
KAsim’s band, yrere killed. The gmske.and noise made it hard po 
tell friend Horn foe* but KAshn raised his war-cry and the two 
parties x>t assailants joined<md the place was taken.. KAsim followed 
upjsis* success Vy gaining six/if* seven forts iif*the neighbourhood of 
Damla-RAkpuri. Si^forts surrendered after one <Jt two (fays, but the 

• _i __it 1.1.1_i. __mv . aV si. 




Jt 


granted quarter 

to tlh* garrison and seven hunched persons came out. He madb the 
children and pretty women slaves, and* forcibly converted them to 
IslAm ; tha* old ai\d 
deatj^. ^pcorcHiig 

hearts of ShivAji and his followers that he was obliged to confine 
himself to securing IWygad. K&rim sent netfs of his victory to 
Prince Muhammad MuAzzain, governor of tho Deccan, and to &h£n 
Jahan. Both the and bis brother Sidi KhairiyAt had their rank 
raised aud were presented with robes of honour.* 

«Erom 16*ni, till Sidi Kisim’s death in 174)7, a5T*admirals 
: the Mognal fleet, thq Sidis were at constant war with the 
MarAthAs, sometimes laying waste large tracts of MarSAha territory, 
at other times stripped of tneir own lands and with difficulty holding 
the rock of Janjira. In 1G7$, Mr Aunrier, the Deputy Governor 
of Bombay, was much pressed for help noth by ShivAji and the 
Sufis. But by maintaining a strict neutrality he gained the 
confidence of both parties. In the same year the Sidis' fie A, which # 
had Spent the south-wbst "monsoon (June-October) at Janjira, arid * 
some Moghal frigates, which had been haufefP*<on shore at Bombay, 
put to sea, and csulzin£ down the coast took many Mardtha 
trading craft .and same vessels of war.* Some time .after «(1 Oth 
October) thp joint Jiugalmfin fleet came without warning into 
Bombay * harbour, and, keeping to the»bottom of the bay, 
landed m the Pen and NAgothna fivers, laiff'< w pste the Mardtha* 
l illagcs from wbiyjh the English dr£w most 6ft tneir supplies, and 
carried off many of the people. Later on the Sidis came back 
and again laid tod country waste. But»a MarAtha jEorfee fromRairi 
(RAygad) surprised them, cyt some hundreds to 
the* rest to fly. fp 1674, ShivAji reduced the 
RAjpuri or Janjira" to BArdez near Goa. - la 
again anchored offjhe"Bomfesy harbour, 
but, instead o£ leaving, many ^pafcs rc 



rowed up 


and forced 
coast from 
idis’ fleet 
to leave, 
h harbour, *ahd 




ft 


1 KbAfi KhAo in SUliot juvd Dowton, VtL 289, 202 This njust^ M been 
MoAttsani’s second governorship (1837-1672). Elphmatooe'a History, Hv, 856*. 
a Onne’a Historical Fragments, 38. • . . 
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us weflre forced to retire. Soon after, 500 armed men attempted to 
land at M&zgaoo^ but the guns of the fort kept them oft'. 9 It was 
then agreed tha^oftnore than 30# Sidfe should ever be on Bhore at 
the sqme time# toff that they should have no anfts but svfords and 
be und&*$e jp&tieh of guards from the'garrison. This permission 
was to eease if they attacked the 9 K*url4s, that k the south coast of 
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At the olftje of. his Afghan Var fl075) Aiiptfngz^d pressed ff^sh 
Operations against Shiv&ji. JTie Sidi Meet Was r strengthened 'md 
pent down the coast to Vengurla plundering ami burning 0 TSp stop 
the Sidis, Shiv&ji sent squadrons from Gheria and Rajayur, but J,he 
Sidis escaped by turning in to relieve Janjira which Shiv&ji.was 
besieging. • I • 9 f 

IfL 1676 Sidi Sambak'who commanded the Sidi. and the Moghal 
fleets, .quarrelled witn Sidi K&sim the governor of Janjirr- and with 
the Moglials, and, fearing to go to Surat, pressed forTicave to pass the 
stormy season in Bombay harbour. Aungier managed to reconcile 
Sidi Samba] and the governor of Surat. But Sidi SambaVs influence 
was greatly weakened and he was practically ^upplanted as adjniral 
of the Sidi fleet by Sidi K&im who withdrew from Janjira. Sidi 
K&aim, 'VHo was respected by the Bombay Government, was 
allowed to fix hfs abode at M&zgaon, and continued there till Mojp 
Pant came trofix the $eccan witn 10,000 men to renew the attack 
Om Janjira. In. the same year, with the Moghal ships and what 
remained of his own fleet, Sidi Sambal sailed from Surat and cruized 
along Shiv&ji's cqp&ts burning *the town of Jaitipur, thirty*miles 
south of Ratndgiri. IJe suffered a check at Jaitfipiir, and returned 
to Janjira where the garrison, strengthened by the arrival of Kasim 
htfl destroyed Moro Pant's floating batteries, and forqpd hijn to 
retire to Raygad. 0 

In 1677, under owlets from Delni, Sambal promised to hand 
the Moghal fleet to IUaim#t the dose of'the ^season. Afterwards 
the two leaded .were reconciled, the fleets came*Aether into 
Bombay harbour*, 'and both KSsim and *Samb#l ‘ took .up their f 
^quarters 
south sh 

confined t&em an board ius snip. i 'line governor of 

Upper Ghegl threatened the Bombay Government frith the worst 
eonsequenodajf the four Brfluhang were not set free. The Sidi at 
first deniefl’®j^| la had the prisoners, but at length admitted it, 
and thu,want set free, and the persons who had aided 
Sambal While Shew # we«s* in •Bombay a fresh 

qflarrd between Sa&bel and Kfeim landed irC\a fray in which 
several were killed on bcrfeh^&leaft; The Bombay Government 
brought about a settfemm^ arr&igrdg that Sambfu’s family who 
tad been 


had been kegt by Kdsim\it Janjira sboujd be restored to him, 
and that # one of .the Moghal ships shoflld be left under^SambW's 


Tftr Sidi Iturns 
1 erujui la. 
1675, 


Suit Ka dm the 
Moghal A dmtial, 
1027 . . 
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Command. But tliis arrangement did not satisfy Sampa^ and® 
Shivdji seems to hWe persuaded him to aba^d&i the Mu%aln?4n 
cause and ontei* his service. • ' 

a r 9 *• 

Kdsim noisted his flag as admiral of both fleets, and sailing from 
Bombay cruized along the Konkdn coaSt, landing frequently and 
forcing even Brdjimans to perform menial service^ In JL678 
Kdsim again'set sail for Bpmbay, anchored in the^harbdUr, and 
plundered the Alibdg coast, ShiV&ji s generals* attempting in vain to ; 
bum his shins. ^ In 1679 Shiva)i increased his fleet to twenty-two 
two-mast grabs and fbrty gdlliyats, As Shivdji fourtfi that lie Soulct. 
not induce tl# BombayGovernment to prevent the -Sidis spending , 
ih^!* stormy season 4 BombaV ‘h&rbour, Ke landed, troops on 

Khdnderi bjr Kenery island, dnd, in spite of Portuguese and English • 
remonstrances,* begaji „t<5 build a fort. Sidi Kdsim cannonaded the 
island for several days, and, while negotiations between Shivdji and' 
the British were ^Si progress, pent boats to the south shore of the 
hartloiir, and laid it waste, carrying, eff many prisoners. In 1680 
Kdsim’s flqpt anchored at Underi or'rfei^ry, close to Kh6nderi] 
lapded men-and‘.cannon, and began to foriify it. The Mardtha 
admiral attempted to prevent him but was defeated and severely 
wounded. Soon after this, in spite of the protests of the Bombay 
Government, Kdsim entered Bombay harbour, with liis whole 
fleet and sejiding his boats to the Pen liver, burned many villages 
and tarried off many prisoners. On this Shivdji and the English 
camo to an agreement that the English should not allow the Sidi to 
pass the stormy weather in the harbour^ unless he promised not, 
tft ravage the Maxdtba co^st. 

On Shivdji’s dedth in 168p Sidi Kdsim sent his small vessels from 
Underi or Henery into Bombay harbour, and started with the larger 
vessels, to cruize about Danda-Kdjpuri. At this time a rise 
in the rates levied on English goods encouraged the Sidis to 
suppose that the Emperor was unfriendly to the English. Contrary 
t <i their agreement, they piliaged the south shore of Bombay 
liorlxmr ana offered the captives for sale in Bombay. The Bombay 
council protested, but, beyond setting free &s many of the prisoners 
as they could get hold of, thev took no steps to punish the Sidis. 
A few days later (May 4) at Mdzgaon, in a. fray betweefi the 
r English andAhe Sidis, several were wounded on botji sides. Next 
day Sidi Kdsim and the®main body of jpfl trObps, without, 
compliment or warning, came so cloqeto the fort thfii^bns were fired’ 
on his ships, but they were finally allowed to # anchor on'a promise 
that they would Jjot attack the Mardtha coast. Shortly • after 
Sambhaji tried tp bum the Sidis’& ships and lancted two hundred 
men on Underi. , But the attempt failed and most oftfce men were 
kilted or taken prisoi 
to Mdzgaon, and /Cdsi; 
when he was stopped 

At the close* &f the year Kdsim’s fleet sailed down the coast, 

1 . 1* a I TT 1 1 i *». i • . 4 /> . . a 
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Under* .the Sidi sqyeral - times attacked Bombay #b oats crossing for 
supplies ip the Kol&ba coast ■Sambhaji made an attack'.on Underi 
but failed, andUin return the Sidi boats sailed across from»Pombay, 
ravaged the Kol&ba coast, carried off some of the chief inhabitants, 

, and, though several 'of them were Mflhammadajis, took ihem to 
Underi, % And* beat them ’without pity till they agreed to pay a 
ransom of (Rs. 18,000). TbeJEngfish at Surat complained of 

this breach of agreement on the part pf the. Sidil He retorted by 
demanding the value of thfe manlth& nrisongrs, urtidin, sixteen 
months before, the Bombay Government iiad prevented him. from 
selling. In Surat the .govemor^e^cflurage/i the Sidifl to bes><?t fhe 
English factof/, and, for two days, the factory jvas dosed .and four 
field pieces kept loaded at the«*gate. In ih& end of October Sidi 
Kasim appeared off Bombay harbour, and,® in spite «P the* 
remonstrances of the Bombay Government, attacked all vessels 
trading with Maratha ports ; he even went s > far as«to seize a yes&el 
belonging to Bombay. ThoiijSafter burning a village on the Kolaba 
coast, his fleet sailed for^Sheul, but failed in »thfcir # attempt on the 
town! * • 

In 1682 the Mar&tha general Daddji Raghun&th Deshp&nde 
was sent to besiege Jmijira, with the promise that if he took the 
fort he would be made one of the eight chief officers or pradhans. 
Later on, Sambh&ji, with Sult&n Akbar and 20,000 man, joined 4he 
besieging force from RAygad, battered the fsland for thirty days, 
levelled its fortifications, and; with the help of one Khandoji F%rjud, 
organized a plot T:or its cession. The plot was discovered and*» 
Khandoji was put to death. And, sheltered*by a rook in the middle* 
of the island, the garrison, under Sidi Khairiy&t, gallantly continued 
the defence while Sidi Kasim clwirecf the bay of Sainbh&ji’s fteet. 
Sambhdji then attempted, with stones and fragments of rock, to fill 
the channel, which was eight hundred yards broad and thirty 
deep, but*before the work was completed, he was called away to 
meet a body of Moghal horse. * • • r • • * 


For some time aiSSt Ifombh&ji left, Sidi KAsim with his whole 
fleet continued to watch Janjira. In Apftl he sailed to Bombay, 
where the English, afraid of the Emperor's displeasure allowed 
him to anchor. After the Sidis came they Jiad some fights with 
Sambh&ji’s boats, in wfeich the Sidis • took several prices and 
ravaged the tfeflst outside of the harbpur,* killing cows, 

carrying off # women, and bimin^f villages, Theygven passed as 
far inland as Mah&d in Kol6ba, and earned off the wife of Daddji, 
SambhSji's generaj. In retafiatym Sambhdji and the Portuguese 
stopped .all supplier to Bombay. After.Sambhdji left Rajpuri, 
Daidaji RaghunS^l gave up attempting to fill the channel between 
Janjira and* thAncwdnlana When Sidi Kdsim sailed for Bombay, 
Did^i gatherek^bbats %nd made an nttfeck on # the island, but was 
beat® n-off jvith the loss of two hundred" men. • In Ocfebber Sambhdji’a . 
fleet sealed from the Nago+hna river fcd attack th& Sidi, whose 
fleet was at anchor off M^zg^ojL As the Mardthds drew near, the 
Sidi gotr under .weigh and stood up the harbour;'and choosing hia * 
position fay to anefr waited the attack. The Mar&tha attack tfas led 
by Sifli Milsri, nephew of Sidi Sambal, who had gone over, to the 
b 453—56 • • 
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Mar^thas when fie lost the command of the Mpghal fleet.; • Kasim 
commanded the Sidi fleet in person^ and though he had only fifteen 
vessels tp'Sarobhnjis thirty, gained a complete victory, $idi Misti 
was mortally wounded, anjl his own and three other vessels wer^ 
taken. a Enraged p by this defeat Sambhaji threatened to fortify 
Elephants, to annoy the English and prevent tn$ Sufi p vessels from 
anchoring at Mezgaon during the fc stormy season. Sut 4hls schema . 
fell through, and, hi its stead,'fie suddenly proposed an alliance with 
the English against the Mogljab and 'the Sidis. In November*the 
Sidis ^eptored the. fen river «and carried 200 prisoners to MAzg&cu, 
the Bombay ^Council eAjfostii^ting but not daring to rdsent. 
e'In 1683 tfifc Mbgbal fleet returned to Surat, WhaTe the SidTs 
squadron*. rcinaiitod'* in % ‘Bombay hash our. During this "time they 
had *fi^qucnt affrays .with the English, in one of which two 
English soldiers were cut down, and in another two or three 
Sidis were wounded. 1 e r . 

r In 1689, on the rupture with tlve*JVIoghals which formed p^rt 
of Sir Jofen Child « ambitious scheme increasing the power of 
the English, ^boats from Bombay captured* several of the Sidi*s 
vu/»icls which 4 were carrying provisions to the Moghal army at 
Divndtt-Rdjpuri. Sidi KAsim wrote several, civil letters to tb£ 
English demanding his vessels. As he received no redress, on the 
14th of February he lande<) at midnight *it Sivri on the east of 
Boinbay island with twenty thousand men, and, on the following 
day, took the fort of MAzgaon, which the English gawieon had 
deserted wj£h such foolish haste that they left behind them eight 
or nine chests of treasure, four chests of arms, fourteen cannon, 
and two raort&ra. The f3idi hoisted his flag iji MAzgaon fort; 
made it his head-quarters, and sent a* party to plunder tne island. 
Two companies of seventy mm each, with several gentlemen 
volunteers, were sent from Bombay castle to drive the Sidis from 
MAzgaon; but the attempt proved a complete failure. c The Sidis 
were now masters/>f nei^rly the whole island. Batteries were raised 
against Bombay Castle and the garrison wagm*eatiy harassed. l r wo 
factors were Sent to th% Emperor/ and • /lth much difficulty were 
admitted to an audience. Amo^g other requests, they asked that 
the char tin* which had been forfeited should be renewed, and that 
the Sidi should be ordered to leave Bombay. The charter was 
renewi “l, and. when certain conditions had v fulfilled by the 
English, the Sidis were ordered tp leave Bombay, but this did not 
take place till &ine 1690. 2 In 1690 Si’di KAfeim helped 1 the Moghal 
army under Yiatikad KhAn to take the important fortress of 
RAygad in* Kolaba, and was rewarded *by the grajit of the RatnAgiri 
districts of Anjanvel and Sindlfudurg. In 169&> Sidi KhairiyAt, the 
g6vernor of Janjira died. ‘ 1 ' 


In 1707, on the dea£h of Sidi KAsim, the unanimous decision of 
the Sidis appointed as his successor SiruI.KhAn the commandant of 
the island fort of Padamdurg or KAnsa-Killa about two miles porth* 

c ^ k »■ 


m ' w ■ 

1 The detail* of the cveifts .between 1672 and 1683 f.re from-Diane’s Rietorical 
Fraginm. \ 3S-120. f ‘ 

* Hamilton** New Account, I. 220-228, and Oririgton’s Voyagoto Surat, 151 A * 
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west of Janjira. In17l3, Bdlaji Vishvanrith Peshwa, on behalf of 
Shaim, entered intfl ajtreaty with Kdnhoji Angria,the cjiief of Kolaba, 
with the Object of destroying the powet of the Portuguese tod of the 
Sidis. The Sidis’ territory was invaded and Sirul Khan forced to 
tender his subipiqpioiir A treaty tras <*1714) concluded promising 
mutual forbearance and the equitable adjustment of rights and 
claims. *9. Ipz; the Peshwa Bdjirdy planned # an expedition 
against the island.of Janjira; but Ifer was called away, and, in the 
hapds of his brother, the expfedifciofi proved a failure. Sirul 
IJhan not only g defended his possessions, but ° took the offensive 
and caused much less in Shdhu’s districts. A^coBdinglydtlTc MardJiis 
entered into ^secret treaty with Yjffnab KV^anr a converted Kfl^i, 
One of the best of tfie Sidis ogeers. 1 On condition of deserting his 
master's cause, Yakub was to receive the coipniapd of the J^aratna - 
fleet, almost the whole of thS Sidis possessions, and two ner cent pf 
the revenue of the lower Konkan from Pen t& Kollnfmir. His brother 
was to be appointed second ki^comimmd at Rilygod, and in case of 
success £1 0,000 (Rs. d,00,000} wore to be distributed among jhe troops 
and crews. To aid tbi.? scheme, in 1733, a force #as sent into the 
Konkarr. But the intrigues failed, rind, in the war*£hat followed, 
though the Sidi’s fleet was^ seized at Rrijpuri by the combined 
efforts of the Peshwa and Angria, little impression was made on 
Janjira, and once more the Marathas withdrew baffled. .. 

In spite of the failure of this attempt to take Janjira tlio Sidi’s 
power at f ea was on the decline. Their fleet had shown itself no 
match for the. M&rAtha fleet, and they were now, bjh their* own. # 
qonfession, unable to protect the shipping -of Surat. 2 At the same, 
timp the Court of Delhi had ceased to h#ve any power in Surat. 
Tegbakt Khan, who was now .the independent ruler of the city and 
castle, had owed much of his success in the recent troubles to 
English money and munitions of war. Under these circumstances 
the English endeavoured to obtain from Tegbakt Khrin the position 
snd«revenues of admirals of Surat. Aerthe @id^ ^ras iheir §lly, ^nd„ 
an*ally whom in the.^r^owing power of the Mar&bh&s they could 
ill afford to offend* the £%glish were imwjlling to attempt to gain 
the position of admirals by force. They had to content themselves 
with gfrinting passes to traders, with making an*expedftion against 
the Koli pirates of Sultrinpur in Kathi&war,.. and with using 
every effort to indfi<j£, the governor of 5urat to transfer the fleet 
subsidy from thv Sidi to them. 8 Tegbakt Khrin at first* was 
anxious to please the*English. But when his pOT»er was firmly 
established his tone by degrees changed. The Mai^thris nqw enjoyed 
almost all the rdrenue of the country round Surat and Tegbakt 
Khan fouud himsetf badly off for money. • He saw that so long as 
the admiral was weak, he could keCp a large share of the subsidy 


1 Y&kub, who was familiarly known as Shaikji, hacf the onti^k dbr.fi dence of the 

J ' “ the Konkan and waft 

a child and bred a 
getting command of a ship, 
became celebrated for Mb ntrafagem and bravery. " . 

* Boro bay Quarterly ftsview, IV. <192. 1 Bombay Quarterly Review, TV* 188. 
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for *hi» own use, but that, if the English were appointed th£ 
charge of the fleet their power at sea would force him to pay them 
the full stipend. Influenced by these motives Tegbakt KMo, alter 
long nSgbtiativns, refused to favour the English ^ claims. 1 This 
change in the governor’s conduct was aecompatfied by so many acts 
of oppression that the English left Surat and r on board 

their ships at* the mouth o& the T6ptL A Sidi flea# Was sent *to aqt, 
against them, buf they reprised 4hfc fleet and blockadea the river. 
The blockade^ caused such distress in Surat, that Tegtpkt Kfon 
was forced ifc redress the Bnglfcfi grievances. The English did hot 
press € thrir elaim to be jpade admirals of Surat, and ajH&ha plose pt 
the* year (6th J^ecenjoer • 1733 ^concluded an offensive,,$ad defensive 
alliance with the Jaj^ii*a Sitlis. • /, . 

1 When free‘from c the‘English claims Tegbakt Khto attempted 
to^tako'advantage of tho Sidi’s weakness by keeping to himself 
the whole of fleet tdibsitty. Failing in his efforts to obtain 
a “abate of the subsidy by ^eacefu^ # means, the Sidi collected 
a fleet ai^d seized, several ships at the* month of the*T&pti. 
Xho Enghsh wdVe called to mediate, and, ih August 1735, Tegbakt 
Kh£n engaged to pay tho Sidi £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) for arrears of 
subsidy ana £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000) for the current year. But the 
governor failed to perform liis engagement- and Masud, the Sidi’s 
agent at Sjirat, again interrupted trade, ana raised his demands* to 
£90j000 (Rs. 9t00,0005- *A second time tbe governor craved the 
assistance of the English, but this time they refused to .interfere 
The vem^r was left to make his own arrangements^ ‘and, a£t$r 
^some concessions, in February 1736, he succeeded in inducing .the 
Sidi to restore ail the ships he had t&keli. 2 

In 1734, on the death of Skli Sirul Kh&n, Sidi Abduldh the eldest 
of his sons, was murdered by hifc youngest brother 8 who usurped 
the government to the prejudice of Sidi Rehemdn, an elder brother, 
wno was absent from Janjira. Ydkub Khan, the Janjirg captain 
,with whqra the M§ptyhd% had»entered into a secret treaty m 1732,* 
espoused the cause of Sidi Reheman and calleikpn Shdhu for support 
Shahu sent tibops and. Yakub Khdn aat£cf with such vigour that 
Ray gad was gairfed, Tala and 'Gosdla reduced, and the Sidi 
troops defeated with the loss 6f their gen$rql and pursbed to 
Danda-Rdjpuri. .Batteries weife raised against Janjira, while 
Mdnaji Anglia assailed it from the sea, and, Jh5ugh mC 9 more the 
Marathds failed to reduce the inland, the 5i4i»vwerB forced ib 
recognize the claims of Sidi Rehemdir and fiede to . the MarAihAs 



1 The negotiations lax ted iron June 7th to July Hat 1738. - Bombay Quarterly 
Review, ly. 103. • \ ■ • 

* On this occasion the governor, in lien of the original lotndjr; MMfjMd tfce Sidi 
one-third of the cuAoms 4>v sea and land ; one-third of the mint; 

on allotment from c^ton \nd other funds ; the revenue of t£jb ‘BaltAr division : 




lowneui irqra cotton 'ana otnej tunas; tne revenue of toe mmx apyiuon ; 
in dues frying Bh&vnag* in KAthiAvrAr ; and one-third sharp of 
. Surat Diary from AI arch 1735 to February 173^1 fom wdtatW Boot ofths 


grain. >urat maty from -March 1735 to rebruyry 1736-j vonaujial 
Bombay Government, 23rd April and 20th August* 1735. • 

* According to Jan bra records, Sidi Abdulih \nu murdered oy Sidi 
of Sidi SiraL R a m bel ruled'foe two years and iu*l736 eras murdered 
Bidi Salkjn , Sidi Faraa, and Sidi Syad, who placed Sidi ^eh^aub oft 


1736-$ X)oi\m $prt i Qn Booh, ot ^hs 
35. . % 

mrdored uy&idiSemtejk.*«vo 
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Hasan appointed in his place. # 

A few yea$ litter the rivalry/between Angria and the 
‘Peshyra*e4lSe^ tf obtain friendliness between * the Sidis and the 
• PeahwiC ■ ^prevent Angria ffom taking possession of the 

forfc of* Madgadibotit twelve m3e£ south of JMnjira, the Sidi left it 
tinder ’fee charge ofthe PeshAra mafic* an assignment for its 
^Uppbrt,<Oitt $6e ‘death of Sidi Hqpah in 1V45, the uhiefahip of 
.1 anjiTa Wt^ for ^ nm toifrped by oneTSyectjAllina, but #as recovered 
'in the v folk)tifci^ f^tr by the righffiff heiy ibrAMim Khto *, 

In the faction fights which raged in"Surjit, after Tegbakt Khan’s 
death in 1746, the English # and the Sidi took •different sidefl. Mia 
Achan,the friend of the English, was at first suc^essful^and in 1748 
secured both the government of the city ami the command of the ca§tle. 

- ^ut in 1751 his rivals Sgftfar Khfin and liis son Wakhan Kh&n, 
who had the suppbrt of the Sidi and of the Dutch, by the promise 
Of half the revenues of the city, won D4mAji Gdikw£r to*their "side. 
Mia Aehan Was forced to give up the government* of tbb city ^and 
retire to the castle. * This command, also, he soon lost. Some ships 
of the Sidi reached Surat just before the burst of the rainy season, 
and, under the plea of stress of weather, remained in # the Jdpti 
until their commander Sidi Masud, a man ef great ability,'found an 
opportunity of seizing the castle. On losing the castle Mia Achan 
' retiredl/o Bombhy.* • • 


• Chapter II* 
Biiiofy. 

Defeat of the Sidfe 
" 1736. 


The Sidi at Surat, 
1746-J759. . 


On leaming^of the defeat of their factioif at Surat, the English, and 
■ tbePeshwa who was jealous ofthe Gdik wdr’s success,joined in a scheme 
for ousting Safdar Khdn and Sidi Masud and sharing the command 
of the city. The English engaged to equip a fleet and attack Surat 
from the river, while the Peshwa sent an army to act on the land side. 
But soqp after this agreement, the Gdikwar removed the Poshwa’s 
• jealousy by promising to give him offe half of his share ofi the Surat— 
revenue^. The Peshwa's army was recalled and jihe English fleet 
was forced to retire to Sombav. Ii. consequence of this English 
interests at .Surat suffered. Their gardens ancl cattle were taken 
from*them‘the favors were imprisoned, and, under the influence of 
the Dutch, the hfeeji factor was forced^to Tjign {Novenfbe* 1751) a** 
.treaty wiSi"the^|cv«m6r and gidi Masud, agreeing to send from 
Surat all Sie wSmier^in the Company’s service, European as well as 
Indian.* ^Ms treaty was r^udiated by the Bombay Government, 


1 The pariftfe^tnialjr of the*Bidi’« territory is "given jn full in Jervis’ Konkan, 
131 -136. Sjuli'ji territories the makhU of Mdmle and Tala, the pargande of 

Gosdttt ^ l&rij&i, the tappd* of Godegaon and Nizdmour, and half the tappa of 
GovUe faWim* . viUagtti were ceded to tb* Myfthds. Tho territory that 
lsmajned Wfin the Sidi w&a the pargand* *>f NAndgaon, 9/rivardhan, Diva, and 
Mhasla, the toftp* of Mffcnflla, and the 24£ village? of Govdle\ To these the Poona 
eeoofffs add#ttiM> the mi gave cp a)l claim to sham in the revenue of NAgotlma, 
Aahtami.iEoha), PAH. AsrUdharne, and Antcya. The date of the treaty is doubtful. 
Gfraai Duff (232) gives 1735: Jefyhs ift. one passage (168) gives 1736, and in another 
\m 17?2 ; ** r5w» records give 1W, • M 

** Stsvo nans’ Vosges, 111. 52.0 * 1 Aitchiaon’s Treaties, IV. 485.487. 
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and in its place, in it52, a fresh set of articles was drawn up, tender • 
which their property was to be restored, and the Eliglish paid 'a smn 
of £20,000 ^lls. 2,00,000) for the expense they tad incurred in the 
struggles and the loss sustained at their custom-house. 6 

During Jthe four following^yeark (1752-1756)^8^ Masud, while 
continuing on friendly terms with Safdar KhAn, thfi governor of the 
city, and the Dutch, drew int$ his own hands the enfireemcpia&enient • 
of the city. In 1756•Sidi Masud'died and wax. succeeded by his son 
Ahmad KhAn t . *As Ahneftnl Khan svafc a youth who had none of W 
••father's d<j wdr Surat &as agaiivdisturbed by factions. The Sidi'and • 
the Dutch favoured one Air Nawaz. KhAn the rivaj of their old ally 
Safdar KhAn. And in, retsjB'.tiSi* Shfdar Kliln adopted one FAris 
JChAn as his.heir* a!id Yurned for help (o tlic English offering them 
the poflkJ fif admiral if .they would drive the Sidi from the castle. 
This offer wa* not accepted. In January 1758 Safdar Khda died,. 
and 4 in jjpite of th*i claims of FAris KhAn, was succeeded byAliNawAz 
KhAn, the ally of the. Sidi and <i£ the J)yiJ|Ch. On the accession of 
Ali NawAz.KhAn, the supporters of laris KhAn proposed tp t}iS 
English ehiftf that Varis Khan should bo appointed governor of fie 
city/and that tluS English should undertake the command ox the 
castlaand of the fleet. If the English agreed, the supporters of FAris 
KhAn guaranteed five yearly payments of £ 26,000 (Rs. 2,00,000)* 
The English were willing; hut the treaty was never concluded 
as the Peshwa \fas jealous of this increase of English power and 
threatened to attack Basaein and Bombay. 1 

qjdeaifwhilo^beforc the end of 1758, Mia Achan, who since his loss 
of, the command of the castle in 1751 had been living in Bombay, 
returned to Surat,and,in December partly through his own influence, 
partly through Sidi Ahmad s support, .expelled AlfNawAz KhAn * 
from the government of the city aii^ established himself in his place. 
Sidi, Ahmad was now all-powerful in Surat, and left to Mia Achan not 
so much as the nomination of his own officers. Mia Achan resented 
41 \is interference and*# feeing distrust sprang up between him . 
and the Sidi. As tin; government of the city was ^ad.and as there wa3 
the risk that the MarAthas plight step in, th^Surat traders petiftoned 
the English chief to bake (*>mmand of the castle and fleet. Trusting 
to tins feeling in theit favour, and strengthened by the presence of 
f a squadron of iuen-t>f-wn«v and by the great ability of Mr. Spencer 
their chief at Surat, the Bombay Government % determined to make 
on attempt to oust Sidi Ahmad from'the command ef the castle and ’ 
the fleet. To present the MarAthAs irom«tiikin£part in the struggle, 
the Bombay povernrvent induced them to agree, that, on account of 
the ruin to trade caused by liis command of the Castle, the Sidi 
should be turned out of Surat*; that tl\e English should. tAk^ 

' possession and have the sole command of the Surat castle * that the^ 
fleet subsidy or tat la ^should W* divided-into three shares^'one for 


1 Grant Thiff, 902, 309, The immediate ground* fcn thq English ©jpedition agfttnai • 
Surat were, that the Suha people had (1758) insulted some Ergliahmen and refoaed 
retire**, and that the Sidi nadeproved himself uun* far his pooh m admiral, Joeing • 
unable to bold his own against the Mar&tha fleet, Select Committee* Nawtfb <3 . 

Surat’a Treaty Bill, 10-11. * > 

. * * • 
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the English, one for the Peshwa, and one for thg Surat Naw£b'; and, 
that the Mar^this should noWtake part in any quarrel^ or disputes 
that migbt aryse in Surat. * *• 

On the 15th of February l75C^a body of land forces consisting of 
800 Europeans,•lpOO Native Infantry? and a detachment# of Royal 
Artillery, Jtrriv$d off the mouth of th$ T&pti. Captain Maitland of 
• the Royal* Aftillery was in charge, of the land farce, and Captain 
Watson of the Company’s Marine jvas in .command of the armed 
vessels. The troops landed neat- Tlonias ancj, dislodged a party of 
•Sidis who held the French garden to* the west of the puter.w^ll of* 
the city. The outers alls werg hat£erecf but tyithiiltle effej£, Jill a 
joint attacl?from the land side and iVflJlr^he river wa« organized on « 
the Sidi’s garden, just withimthe north end.of ihe outer * all. Boats' 
were landed and the Sidi* driven inside* of tihe inner wall. The 
inner line of fortifications and the castle had still to betaken. 4Jut 
a very brisk cannonade for about twenty 1 ours, aided it is *aki by 
the connivance of the Pufcell tihiei* and of one of the Sidi’s officers, 
brought the besieged fe> terms. It was propo.M ^o MiaP Acliap and 
his pjtrty to contirftie Mia Achan as governor 9 of *tn j city, *on 
condition that F&ris Khdn was made deputy governor, and that the 
English were put in possession of the castle and of the fleet subsidy. 
Mia Achan accepted these terms, and, on the 4th of March 1759, the 
agreement was concluded. Upon this Mia Aghan opened ihe Mecca 
gate in theinucr wall, and, the Sidi, judging further resistance useless, 
•agreed to give up the castle. His people were allowed to march out 
with their arms and accoutrements, and to take away ail valuable 
effects including the furniture of their houses. 1 j> 

•In the same year (1759) in which they lost command of Surat 
castle, the Janjira government obtained possession of Jafarahad on 
the south coast of Ktfthiaw&r. The connection between the Sidis 
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J A far aba 4, 
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of Janjira and Jafarabad arose in the foil owing way. In 1731 Turk 
patel a#id certain other Koli landowners of Jdfarabad committed a 
jobbery or piracy near Surat. They wci^ s<?i&;d l)^ Sid>Hilo4 wbTT* 
was th#n protecting the shipping of Surat, and, as tlnjy had nothing to 
pay as ransom, they offeiled the port of JAfarabad. Sidi Hilol went 
to J^farabyl and obtained the village by*a written agreement. In 
1749 a fort was built and an agent and captain appointed. In 175(1 
some disputes aroqp at ^Jdfarabad, and* through-the intervention or* 
•the English, who w ere anxious to keep the Sidi as an ally, and to 
make up to him for ijie lass of Surat castle, it was decided to appoint 
Sidi Hi lor manager or faujddr of Jafarabad underthe orders of the 
Janjira govermpent. In return for their help*the Sidt engaged to 
supply Bombay with live cattle* an important matter for the 
English, as the overthrow of the Portuguese and the establishment «. 
of Mar&tl*af' power had closed all other Konkan markets. 2 

In 1760, aft^r a friendship of twenty-fiv^" y^rs, a rupture took 
pltad between the Sidis tad tneMar^bhds. •Rdm&ji^ant,the Mar&tha 
governor rf the Kopkan, assisted by a Portuguese corps, took the * 



1 Details ol the eiegp and captain of Swat are gives in Bombay Gazetteer, fl. 126-127. 
9 Detaili of the treaty are given in Aitchieonv Treaties, IV. (1876), 163^165. 
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1761) hoisted tlas British flag at Janjira, and compelled the Mardth&a 
to respect it. In a treaty concluded m Septeiglper 0f the same, 
year, they procured the Sidis the promise that theur coythtf^ should 
not again be molested and that? .the territory takef^ fcoirn them ' 
by R&n&ji Pant should be restored. 2 In 1762, Sfdi Ibr&him wad 
murdered b^, his slave* Yakuf^who* usurped the oMofehip to tae 

E rejudice of'Abdul Rkhim, the*nearest heir, and ruled as Sidi Ykkufe' 
anni** The* •British Gtfverrpnent tried tQ aifbitrate between 
Y Afrit and Abdul Rdlptu, Abrlul Rahim wag secrOHy aided by 
. the Mar&tH&s, and wdtakl yield nothing 4 >f his claim. A-Britigh force 
as se»t c to enforce a •settlement ana Abdul Rahim fl^d to Poona. 



possession yf Damln* R&jpuri in subordination to^Sidi Y£kut» who 
algo "promised hua the succession to Janjira* at his death. 8 Sidi 
Ydl ut died shortly after this agreement, and Abdul Rahim succeeded 
him jmd continued to rule till his death in 1784. 4 . On Abdul Rahim’s 
death, Sidi Johar, the commandant of Janjira, seized the cfaiefship 
to the exclusion of Abdul Rahim’s eldest son Abdul Karim Kh&i, 
commonly called B&lu Mja. R Bdlu Mia fled to Poona and his cause 
was strongly supported by N&na Pliadnayis, who was anxious by any 
means to gaip the island of Janjira Johar appealed to the English 
£o settle the dispute, declaring that be would fight so long as he had 
oho man left and'the rock of Janjira remained. Efforts were ma$9 
to prevent the outbreak of was, and, in J791 (6th June), on making" 
over his claims on Janjira to the Peshwa, Bdlu Mia 0 was guaranteed 
a tract of land near Surat, yielding about £7500 (Rs. 75,000) a year. 7 
The Pcshwa does not seem to have been able to establish his 
influence,in Janjira, jyul t^e state remained virtually independent,at 
least in its inters a! administration. Sidi Johai^ ruled for six years 
(1784-1789), and was succeeded by Sidi Ibrfihim otherwise known 
as Dhrikle Bdba He rul£d till 1792, when his slavd Sidi Jumrud 
Khdn threw lbr&hiift into prison, where he remained till Jumrud’s 


1 Colonel Etheridge's Report, baaed on Poona rectyds, shows tkat from 1767 to 1760 
the 64 nahdU r belonoiug to the Sidi were in possession of the Feshtra. ° Aitchiaon’s 
Treaties, V. 20. • . 

1 Aitchison’s Treaties, V. 20. The Sidi afterwards took ungeoner advantage of 
the protection afforded by committing aevefni acts pf violence in the Martih* 
territory, of which the English were obliged to mark their •disapprobation.in the 
strongest manner. Grant Duff, 324. • . , 

3 ItetaiU are given in Aitehison’s Treaties, IV. (1876), 332-38. . 

* After fruitless efforts ti take Jaujira, Abdul Rahim enteredthe ft rtW as « 

disciple of Sidi Y&kut^ r?ho d vs well vegsed in tli^Kupln? Ahdui Rahim is iHu'dstfr 
have murdered his^s^ceptor. Jhnjira State Records. - ' * 

’ Sidi Yakut had made a will ljcqueathing the jftete to the second ton of AMtil 
Rahim under the guardianship of liia friend Sidi Johfc. Grant Duff’s Mart this , 
607. ‘ / 

* Bdlu Mia was the founder *of ihe Sachin Nawtos. Details are riven in .Bombs? 

Gaaotteer, VI. 200. c « • 

1 The tanns of the engagement are given mAitch icon s Treaties, *V. [1578), 834, 316. 
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cieath 1804. Alter Jumrud’s death Ibr&him ^as restored to the 
chiefbhi|> # and. continued to sale , till hia death in«lE&6. He is 
described " os vgry fair for an Asiatic* a mild and kind wilsr, and 
hospitable to strangers. 1 During his cjjiiel’ship the* sovereignty of 
tjie Konkan pasagTl (1808- T817)■from the Pesnvja to the .English, 
The Sngligh; avoided interference with £he internal affairs of the 
Sidis. Hid* Ibrdlnm was succeeded* by his son Sidi Muhammad. In 
1834 the British Government declared Jagm-a to be subject to the 
British power, ted, in virtue'of its si^femacy!T^bolish^4the Janjira 
mint Vhich isaqfcd a debased coinage/ In 1848 Sidi ^luhajnmad 
abdicated the throne ip favour of hi^ # son* Sidi* JbrdljJm Kh&ft fche 
father of the present Nawdb. * # . • 

For many years, though so* close to Bombay, litllo whs ^pown. 
of Janjira. The chief showed much dislike* ffo correspond with 
the Bombay Government. The country was belh rod to tie covered 
with malarious forests infested witK tigers, and *to bo sparely 
inJ^bited by a fever-strigkesifiifd oppressed people. Crime of every 
kind was imputed to Sich officials, to the Naw£b*hi«i.self, ftud to his 
relations. Even for tfivial * offences the common punishment was 
mutilation. No European’s life was safe. The crew of an English 
ship landing at Janjira were stoned. In 1855, an abduction a!hd 
murder and the carrying away of a merchant from British territory, 
compelled the Bombay Government to fine the N aw&btancf interpose 
in the government of the country. 2 The rights and privileges of 
tbs mrdars, who originally were consulted in state affairs and had 
a share in the administration, had )>een disregarded by Phe Nawdb* 
and bis predecessor. In 1867 so bitter were the qiforrels between • 
•fhjfcflhief and theJSidi sardars , that the Bern bay Government urged 
the chief to provide an independent efturt to try serious offerees. 
Two years later (1869), the Naw&l? was deprived of criminal juris¬ 
diction, and a resident British officer with limited judicial powers 
was appointed to the political charge of the state. Civil and revenue 
jurisdiction wore left in the hands of the chief* •but ku wa» bound 
to communicate withfGovernment through the political officer and 
to follow his advice. \ • 


In 1870 tfrqNaw&b went to Bombay to £ay his respects to His 
Royal Highness the-Duke of Edinburgh, an<^ stayed in IJpmhay in 
the hope of*regaining his # lost authority.• During - his absertce the 
administration of ^^lbjtlstice fell into disorder, and irregularities in 
collecting revenue occasioned ujanyMisputes. The sardars indignant 
at the Naw^b’s prolonged absence, at his extravagance, at his 
partiality, for Hindus, and at the violation of theif privileges, broke 
mto retelion, seized the fort of Janjira and placed Sidi Ahmad Kh&n 
the eldest legitimate son of tfie Nawdbpn the state cushion,justifying 
their conduct ly their right, to depose a chief for neglect and 
incompetence.lnresponse to an appeal from the Nawab,tbe Bombay 
Government sent*the lat5e Mr. Havelock of the Bombay Civil Service 
to Jejgfy-a to inquire into the causes of revolt. Mr. Havelock decided 
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thatjbhe pretensions of the surd dr s were groundless, but. t\at th^r 
and the otiicf subjects of the Nawa^> had gre^t Gause of complaint. 
It wafi # ajfcordingly decided to restore the Naw&b on his "complying 
with the terms of un agreement, by which he undertook to reform the . 
administration, to bo guidotlby tiho ad vfcc of thh British Government, 
to appoint a proper police, and to frame a codfl of revenue • lawa. 1 
The Collector pf the neighbouring district of 'Kol&bg, was ma^e 
Political Agent and the resident' officer his assistant. Under the ■ 
new systwp, the *ar<t&S contftny?d*to urge their original claims. JBut 
the Nawdb refuseeF the till (4 £nd station of sarddrs even to Iris own 
farftify,' and treated there as m£ml jots of the fortgarrisbn whom he could 
dismiss at hft'ploasmt>< J#. V872 Mr. Salmon, then Political Agent, 
inquired "into .th 6 chiimtJ of the sarddp. He decided that most nigh 
' office.* r in the statfc JihiI been usually held by sarddrs chosen from 
'time to t\me by the Nawab and paid'by salaries, and that sarddrs 
w^o did not hqfd office *weru by custom, entitled to allowances. In 
lV72*the Nawab attended Lord Np*thbrook’s Darbdr in Bbinbay, 
but was piortilied .to iind he win placed Mow*the chief of Sachin. 
Jn* 1873 the sa/ddrs were induced to subnet to the .Nawab. -They 
apologised foVtheir conduct in deposing him, and begged that their 
lands and allowance's might be continued according to the NawAb’s 
pleasure. In the same year the Prabhu favourites, who were.repeated 
to have exercised so evil an influence on the NawAb, were prohibited 
from holding any # npyointments. In 1875 the Naw&b again went 
to Bombay to pay his respects to His Royal Highness the rrince of 
t Waif'S, an<l was much pleased by the* Prince's kind and courteous 
reception. In r l S7G the* Nawtfb relinquished his monopoly on the 
sale of tobacco* bIn dished the tax on persons leaving'the state by sea, 
and arranged that a steamc£ should nly between ’Bombay an<i%t*P 
Jarljira ports. In 1877, on th<* score of his loss of revenue from a 
bad harvest, the Nawab was excused attendance at the Imperial 
Assemblage at Delhi. 

In Sfpteinlu-r_,18 t 77 ©a secies of riots took place bet »veen c the 
Hindu and ^Nfusaluian subjects of tlie NawAb. According to*the 
rules of the state, Hindis processions and jtfiusic were forbidden during 
the month of Ramzan,, from the 1 st to ‘the 12 th of Muharram, ana 
during two other'months. Music was not allowed 6 on Sunday or 
Thursday nighty and ^during the whole of Fridays. T f weddings or 
great Hindu festivals fell during the forbkjddh periods, tlio Hindus 
wort? allowed to play music within their houswt, unless the liofl.se 
was near a m* sque or a Muhammadan's lioiso, in which case music 
was forbidden. Music was never played near mosques at. prayer 
time. < . c 

• In September 1 S77.as tnc( lanpati holidays felt in the Muhammadan 
month of Ramzan, under previous rules the Hindus were forbidden 
the use of inline. *<On t^o 2(>th of August, just before the beginning 
of Ramzan. my\$r thV ydluewce of his lijmflu advisers, the 
issued an ordvr, which, though skilfully worded, in effect withdrew 
all restrictions on Hindu processions and music, except that music 


v * 


Petals arc given 111 Aitchison’s Treaties, IV. (f970), 829*330. 
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Vas i>ot, to be played in’ front of mosques. This order Vas 
conpnunicated to Mr 4 Larconi, the Assistant Ageht, apd as he "heard 
,bo objections, lie supposed that ^ the order had been issued to meet 
the difficulty of the Qanpati processions happening during foamzan. 
He therefore ordo*e<f the magistrate to enforce the new rules. When 
they can^ to mnfetstand them the Muhammadans'took bitter offence 
$,t the new rul*s; And getting no redress ftom the Nawdb, determined , 
to prevent the Hindus from playing*foiusic in public. Between the 
teijfch and the sixteenth of Septi*m sevelYli^turbaiJfle^took place, 

Ijl some cases the Musalmans wereifiqpfc^fco bhfane, enfcei-ing Hindu , 
houses and breaking idols; in other T>ase* J>h«i fault •ltfy witfr the 
Hindus, whcpwere foolhardy enrnA'lT’Uaidiij in froift of mosqdes. 
The offenders werd fh most c^es fined and foreM rpolo&ise. The , 
obnoxious order was withdrawn, and anothejf ogl^r, fair to botltai'lqp* 
was prepared by a committed of leading Musulimins and JlindUs. 0 ' 

In November (1877) the quarrels between the "ftfawab and .h's 
sarddrs were renewed. . ^ap}S of the *arddrs t individually and 
collectively, represented their grievances to Mr.*\Y. G. PvtfMor, C.S., 
then*Political Agent. •'rtie grievances which, in Mr.*Peddtifs opinion, 
required redress, were the power of the Prabhu officials, the careless 
destruction of the fojests in indm lands, the resumption of grapts, 
the withdrawal of the rights of over-landholders, the refusal of reply 
or redress, and the disuse of complimentary letters and privileges. 
Mr. Pedder strongly urged on the Nawab th* nJcessitj? of re*Iressing 
these grievances. 

The inquiries "which Mr. Pedder made in connection with tha* 
Hindu and Muslim an riots and with the sardars complaints, showed, 
^licifc the police ajid criminal administration, which was supervised 
by the Assistant Political Agent, had been greatly improved 
and was satisfactory. Education^ which also was directly under 
the Assistant Political Agent, was progressing fairly. All oth$r 
branches of the administration were corrupt and bad. The land 
revenue ^system of fixed grain rents, ahangealj* Jo (‘ash at curjent . 
pricevS at the optioii|Of the landholder, was r_ot unsuitcu to the 
circumstances of the stfite, and taxation vra^ not excessive. But the 
officials embezzled much or the revenue ami defrauded the people. 

It wa^rue that, except grant or indm lands, the^oil betopged to the 
Nawab, b n4 r 4here were certain customs/y limits Jo the axoycise of ■ 
his rights as overlorfi^ and he wajj said to go beyond those limits by 
turning off landholders, who had HQt failed to pay their rent. Alarge 
proportion <*f the revenue was*cousumed in grants andjelaims. There 
was no proper record of tho^e claims, and old c£rfims ware stopped 
^.nd fresh claims*«granted without rule or system. The financial 
administration was us back as it coulTl be. • There was no statement ^ 
of accounts and no audit. Instead of all revenue being received into 
and all payments being made out of the treasury, ^assignments on 
xent^j were issued to such an extent that in (file division only about 100 
out of 1100 khandis of rice ever reached tin? Government granaries. 
Civil ^ustiCb was almost a* force; no redress was given in suits 
against .favourites of the N*w£b. There were no public works, no 
water-work* though wftter-works were much needed, no landing 
places, and no roaoj. , The n&klcss cutting of timber was destroying 
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the-forests. Finally, there was no responsible manager^and fch^ 
state Officials were /inefficient and corrupt 1 f • *• * • # 

In 1878 - a karbhuH was appointed with civil and magisterial 
powers.* (3n the 28th of January 18^9 the NawAb SiuilbrAhim I£h&i 
died. He left three sons, t\i £0 by a contubine, 1 anyone, Sidi Ahmad 
KhAn, tlfe youngest, by his lawful wife. The jfarty kj&vqur of 
the illegitimate sons being£ stronger installed the* eldest a£ NawAb 
in spite of the protest of the Assistant *A|fent Trie Bombay 
Government <vmulled^ this dleotioh and Sidi Ahmad KhAn tyas 
recognised • as Nawtb. The*yT>ung NawAb, who is/(1882) ni&eteqp 
yeai% Mil, \Vas at the RAjkumAr College -in R&jkot till September 
lfcjftl. During hisminbij^'i \',he administration is in<?the hands of 
the hdrbhfiri under tfie orders of the 4#4^' an *' Agent, and subject to 
the supervision of th?, Political Agent. ^ 

’ iThe NawAb of, Janjira pays no tribute and has no patent allowing 
adoption. In matters of succession the son succeeds whom the 
chief persons of the state consider «bfcst fitted to manage the statfe. 
The chief*, has force of 700 men for gar?*isoi? and police-duties. 
He‘has a salute of nine guns. -• * 


• CHAPTER IV. 

ADMINISTRATION. „ 

< ■ x 

■ .The chief district revenue officers are, the mahiitkaris or heads, 
of the three larger fiscal divisions or mahdls ’of Shrivardfian, 
NAnOgaon, and Mhasla; the vdib-luhsUddm or heads of the 
smaller fiscal divisions called tab tils or tappds of Pancliaitan, MAndla, 
aftd Govale ; the m-ujimddrs or district accountants; and the kulkarnis 
or village, accountants. The^mahdlkaris and ndib-tahsildkrs, who 
in r?* ven fie mat Lot's aiV independent of each other and are equal' in 
rank and power, control the revenue management of their divisions, 
the maluukarix having^ also subordinate magisterial powers. The 
mujumddr as a subordinate of the mahalkari and ndib-tuhsUddr is 
entrusted jvith keeping the accounts and with‘the actv^l. collection* 
of tin* ‘W*venue ; and the kulkarni or accountant with assisting the 
inujumddr and with fixing the aiftount due’ iioon groups of forty . 
villages. The w mahd Hearts receive monthly pay of from £4 to 
£4 10*. (Rs. 40-Re. 45); tlie mi ib-tahs Ildars yoarly cash and grain 
allowances’valued at £24 (Rs. 240\; the mujumddfs yearly cash anc^, 
grain allowances valued af £10 (Rs. 160) 4 and the kulkarnis , besides 
levying 6*. 3d. (Rs. 31) on every £10 (Rs. 100) when assessing the 
revenue, claim 2|, (Re, 1) from each Ullage at the time of verifying the 
accounts, kul-rujitfil. 1 ^Tha % village officers ar^ the headman or pfitil, 
and the messenger or mhar. "The pdt.il supervises the villa^b and 
carries out the mahalkari'# orders. Jiv-some villages the patil has 


v * * ‘ 

1 Mr. redder’s letter to Government, Nfct. 516 of 15t2i April 1878. 

«. • * 
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an assistant called* Icarbhdri\ whose special duties are to Help the * 

f tdfit in procuring supplies for the state servants and, officials and 
or traveller^ The pdtil and* kdrbhdri i%ceive no perquisites from 
the people add are not paid by the state, but ar# fre&tf from the 
house-tax of (8*ans. - Be. 1) & year. The mhars act as* 

watchmen #nd fb^ssengers. They are*paid by the state about live 
' pounds** (8. OfLhoUs) of grain on .every bigha of tilled land, and a 
* similar allowance is given them by ever*y landhpldfer at harvest time. 

. Of the early system of land fti anmfemen v'Tdetajjs are available. 
Jn theory the levy was in kind, bift & large £nare of the grain-rent, 
lias for long been commuted into a cosh payment. In 1699 tl^ chief 
- difference between the revenue" sy*^^ of the £?idi and of # his^ 
neighbours the Ma&Athds se^pis to havcfbeon ftiatfthe Sich commuted, 
more grain into cash ; that he levied a buitf>$>iax of 3a. (Rs.4$), aud 
a shopkeepers cess of lCfa. (Rs. 5). The cesses on garden, lujfds 
were heavier than those levied by* the" Mardtfuis, and the^ sub- 
divisional accountant’s allowance was added to the demand "and - toe 
ainount taken by-the ritate.* • t * 

In theory the chief is the lord of the soil, with .power to* give 
or take it when he pleases. This right is seldom enforced. Almost 
all state villages aw? rented to khots or revenue farmers. As in 
the neighbouring British district of Kol&ba the khots are of two 
kinds, iadphati or service, and ordinary. Tl^e imphatP khots p who 
seem to represent the hereditary revenue servants, are hereditary; 
*the ordinary khots are revenue farmers for a certain fixed period. 
Both iaaphati *und ordinary khots cannot bring th« wasfe land 
under rice or garden tillage without the •sanction^) 1‘ the state, but 
they Can raise parlcas or hill grain crops without special sanction. 
The khot docs not till the. waste land himself but gives it to a 
cultivator who is the khots tfrnant. From his tenant, besides 
personal service, the khot receives as his own share one-fifth of % the 
varkas produce minus the state assessment when the land has to 
l*i.y the state assessment. • t 

In kiioti villages there are two classes of land, mdl’Jcijamin which is 
two-thirds of the tilled a^ea rented to khots and the Khot'8 land. The 
mdWajamity is held by tenant proprietors or dhdrekaris from whom 
the knot can claim only the state assessment.* A khot cannot raise 
the fixod ^i&sessmept on the mdlikijam'# neft cam he oust a dhwrekart • 
♦tenant out df Ju^Jandf so long' as he pays the state assessment. 
Even if he fails to* pay fhe assessment the dharekari cannot be 
ousted by a khot without the state sanction. The athor third of the 
’tilled area is tfip khot's land, which is held hj* cultivators who are 
the khot*s tenants. This land, besides the state assessment, pays the 
khot a certain ambunt which is known &s his phdyda or profit, a, 
is the khot's reward for managing the village. At the time o 
paying the state, dues the khot has to contribute \ certain quantity 

tr* ---*-=-^-»- 

* 

rent commuted was ^ n tha 
rice Rb. 22J, vari Bh. 17J, 
sesamipn Hat 75, black (lesamumy vdid, tur , and mug Rs. 60; 
f dtrfc, rfiavHi and kuUhi Ra. 40, apd salt Ra. 7. Details of the MarAtha land system 
are given in the Kpfsba Land Administration Chapter. 
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?? PT ra i ri in the shape of cesses. On each khandt of rice, ndgls % and- 

iitration. var [ dufc to the .state, he pays a bhdda or hire of ‘1J mans /• kasar 
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to pay the revenue officers ; Aid kharUh-vdid of otufjjdyli to support # 
the state stables. *0$ each khaxnh bf pulse and flax seed sown, the 

khoi has to p/iv thy desjpnnlihi cess of one man and the kharidi-ndid 
jof one payli. / e • ^ * • r 

The- 1 Arabic? lands of.the state? were roughly surveyed about 1826 
amUhe rates then hivWl ^rv-still hi force, ‘tfor rice kinds there 
‘arc three ijtes cm-gobl, medium, and c bad soilh. The best rice- 
land pays 360 pounds, f*? r mans) of rice a bigha, besides the cesses 
under the hyad of gnlldpatti paid by the khut in one lump sum 
of 2i mans. In Jfhoti village* tbo khoi, and in other villages any 
landholder, may buy from the state tjie right to bring wasteland 
under rice tijlage. Such lands are generally given-on a lease or kaiTl 
fre^ of charge; for twenty or twenty-five years. At the end oi the 
lease, they are ch&J’ged either a high a. cash-rate of 10*. (Rs. 5)* or a 
* payment in kind of from 160 to 200 pounds (4-5 mans) of rice, the 
amount by degrees rising until the land pays the full assessment. The 



noiin#!^ ’^ ,r so ^ -60 pounds (5 mans) as sarkdridhdra and fifty. 

mis 1 1 \ mans) as gnlldpaiit. Resides these* payments in kind, 
tiie husbandman nays a cn^h cess varying from 2*. ti^d. (Rs. 1*5-6) 
in* the best to lx. (id. (12 as.) in the worst soil; a Avis cess of 3d, ^ 

i*u » r?./n«f r*.*vi« fur rvenmtion 4 ''from Dersonai 


111 VIM - \ “ .. ' n a J 

(2 as.) to r>Jd. (34 cr.O; ft rh/rg cess for exemption from personal 
service' of 1*. £<7- (H/y to W 0**4 ati ); an 7 . ,<?, ^. ces8 of 

. . . . It V 7 I . .. ...... 1 . ■. i « Atl M AA_ 



0 


ddition to these rates there* is a retca ces^. of 3*. (Rs. 4^) to 4*. 
Rs. 2) the khandi of assessment. BosfcVs these rates the MAlig 
have to wrry the state baggage and the -BhandArio to mount 
guard at night, duties which they may commute t>v paying 6<f. 


t 
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(4 anna#) a year on each plantation. The oWers of some palfti 
gydens, instead btjrigha rates, pay according* to tlu^ produce of 
the’tre^ either in money or^ in kind. When the fates are levied 
in money eacK cocoa palm pay£ 3d. (2 annas) to 8s. (Rs. ljj) a year, 
and each betel *pifkn ljdb (1 anna if pies). When the cess is 
levied ip^kiud litAf a slier of betelnuts is taken from each hunch, and 
.one leaf frogi each bundle of cotaa juRm leaves. In these garden 
lands .there are patches of ric<* vkicb pay \0sf (Rs. 5) a bigha. 
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ureas, and +tdd Borassus llabelliforf^s taejj, they pay 7id. to 9il. 
(5-6 as.) Mali or watered lands aroTajs<fs?jpd.a£ 6<Z.*(4 as.)* Is.* 
(H as.) and Is. 6J. (12 as,) "the bigha, ac'^ppling to thfc supply gf # 
water. Hill-side tillage is"free so long as tlieMand tilled Is within • 
village limits, as each village has a patch-of iiill «ittack£d to if for 
graafhg, firewood, and tillage. • • • • 

•The revenue year begins "on the 5th of Juny ( Mriy ). When the 
crap Is ripe it is valued and about two-fifths is claimed the .state 
due. -In the case of hemp or tag, when ready to*use, \0/?. (Rs.*5) 
are chained on every khandi and 2$ shers on every load of ’one , 
and a half to two rfians. Instead of paying according to these rates 
tlje Murud Kolis pay a house-cess of Is. ]()d. (14 ‘i as.) Jt'or the right 
to grow hemp. Disputes about rates are settled «oi ice a year by 
a committee composed of an officer diluted by the Nawab, a 
revenue clerk-of the viatidl , and the pdtil and kulkarni # of the 
village. From this committee an appeal lies to the Nifwab. • • 
Since 3875 •rules approved by Government, haul been introduced 
hJr collecting the revenue. In riee-Iunds the cash revenue is taken 
in six equal instalments, in "the. c firs£ wo^k of each Hiudu»mouth 
frpm Margashirsh (December) to Vaishdkh (May) ; the collection of 
the revenue in kind begins in Paush (January) and ends in PidZ- 
yyn (March). If rents are not entirely paid by March, the 
balance is taken in cash at fixed cornmutaitioft rates. by ^wo« equal 
instalments in tTuJ latter part of Ohailra (Aprilj and Vaishdkh 
(May). In garden lamk^the cash revenue is paid, in eight equal 
iusfte liner jt» m the first week of each Hinch^ "month from Ashvin 
(October) to Vaishdkh (May); and the collection of the revenue in 
kind beg ms in Pfwsli (January) and«encW in Ghailra? (April). If* 
•the whole rent^i^wt^paid by that time the balance is taken in cash 
at fixed commutation rates jn the latter part of Vaishdkh ' (May). 
Perkins failing to pay an instalment are fined (4^- ans.) on 
every £10 (Rs* # 100) every* day till the installment ifc paid. This 
* fine is not alloyed to exceed .one-fourth of the outstanding 
balance. If a landholder persists ip refusing payment a notioe 
served, and after this notice, if payment i$ not made within a 
fortnight, the w defaulter’s movable ai*d immovable property is 
attached (o the exteut ef the outstanding jDalandfe and sold by public 
auction. .If the defaulter % property is not enough,* ihe property of 
his surety, if he has aTjurety, is sold, 

Besides fchpse which*havebeen noted ab>ve, other cesses are levied 
both oh j?ersons*and on villages. Cowherds pay yearly f'roln five to 
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2*4 niters of clarified butter according to the size of their herd.*. Oil- 
presseA or Xelis, besides paying 15 shers on eveiy hil-press, pay 
additional press-cess of 6cl. (fi am.) 2s. (Re. l) - on tne night 
of the 8h&oiba*at Jd. Grocers pay 15#. (Rs. 74) on each khandi 
•of molasses or gal. To support the €erries r W r the Ndndgaon, 
Murud, amd R&jpifri creeks each house in Nahdgaom pAy% 9 d. 
(6 ans.) a year, in Majgaoi 7Jdt (5 an*.) f in Murud ana •Dongri • 
6d. (4 ans.), and* iij Rajptfri «3& # (2 ans.'). .Instead of watching 
the state grangry each Mhdr •householder is^ allowed to pay V. 
(8 mib,) a yepJ*. A craft or vnghBtarpha cess, from 2 s. to 10#. (Re. 1^ 
*Rs. 5>aplibus^, js levied qp^ll Who live by the practice of a handi¬ 
craft! * Certain •villages Jmd to supply the sfete with a 

*couf every year, % demjbid wKich in some villagers commuted for a 
‘cash pafiueht of 18#. (Rs«9), and in other villages for one of 6#. 6 d, 
(R* 3J).* ^ 

In 1881-82 several reforms, were introduced. The chief ^ere 
the'reduction in the number of fiscal divisions; the reduction: ip 
the number # of agent# employed in collecting th£ revenues of the 
sta^e • village^ ** Amplification of the charges on revenue arrears, 
and,the fining "(ff dates of instalments better suited to the con¬ 
venience of the cultivators. Inquiry showed th$t two of four minor 
divisions, those of Govale and of the garden land of Shrivardhan, 
might be abolished. The saving effected was devoted to increasing 
the iftahatkaris* cstabTislpneiit, and to changing the maltalkaris' 
pay from small and somewhat uncertain gTain allowances to fixed* 
cash salaries. % Formerly the revenues of state villages*were collected 
l7y a host of under-paid clerks, one for each village, ^ho added to 
tfifeir allowances levying all they could from the villagers. The 
fifty-one state villages were arranged in^o twelve groups and a well 
paid afTd efficient clerk appointed to each group. The change was 
accompanied by a yearly saving to the state of £10 (Rs. 100). For- 
mcfly the system of collecting the revenue was most irregular. 
There were large arrears, and,, by pleasing one of the neeefy state 
clerks* it t. as viftvu passible to escaj)e all regular state payjneiits*. 
To stop those abuses collectors of revenue have*’been called on to 
furnish monthly returns of collections r/.id outstandings. At the 
end of the official yea* an addition of twenty-five per c<5nt bflkides 
€ heavy in tore jt was luade^ni all outst andings. Tills extra c^^yge of 
Iwcntv-thY per contThas been' abolished. To juifc the convenience 
of cultivators the dates for paying instalments*^ lent have been 
changed from between December and May kfbetween FTovembej 
and February. • . • 

Thirty years ago civil and criminal justice were Administered fey 
th* 1 \pwer officers of the state. Tfie proceedings w&rc generally oral 
and the Dowel's of the different officials were uncertain. ^Finewaa 
the usual punishment, officer who levied the fine keeping "ashore of 
the proceeds for himself. c If*the fine was n<3t prfid, in petty cases, the 
convicts were in&de to woi v k as menials, and in serious cases, tjiey 
were thrown into prison. The. civil courts established after the late 
Row&Vs installation in 1870, consisted of the lower or stigra and Hie 
upper or kubra courts. TW lower or muqsifs^court^did^thc original 
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work/ and the uppGr or driest judge’s court did the appellate, vfork. 1 Chapter IW‘ j 

Frplti the upper roqj-t an appggl lay to the,Nawfil3. Iij 1877 the state 

IcdrBhdri was invested with cifil powers as chief judge or sarhijqy&dhish, ^ 

and in 1879, on the NawAb’s death, the Assistant Agent’s court excr- Justice. 

cised the appellee j\rrisdicfton of the jNaw&b’s court. In 1881-82 

the tptai number # of cases for original hearing in "the munslf’s court, 

.which has iurisdittion in suits up to £500 (Rs. 5000), was 751. Of 
tho 751 suits forty-two were arrears ^and 709 were fresh suits. Of 
tl^p 751 suits 405 were settled/ leuvftig 346 ior disposal. In the 
tyrlihaj-i’s court # the total number of*app5aLs w4& forty-three, includ- • 
ing nine arrears from the previous year. • Qf these twelity-sf^ "were 
settled, learning a balance of sCvCnte^#* Lg the Assistant Agent’s ^ 
court there wore fbrty-fivc % appeals, fcwCntyVive of Which were . 
arrears. Of the forty-five, fourteen were ^ejtled. At tYm close 
of i 880-81 there were 109 Unexecuted decrees to which yere adjefl 
482 applications in 1881-82 making a tottfl of 59HL of the value of 
£467o (Rs. 46,750). Of these £30 of the value of £$688 (Rs. $6*880; 
were executed, leaving a balance of 161 of the value, of £1987 
(Rsr 19,870). For thg execution of decrees a special establishment 
is kept? at a yearly cost of £15 (Rs. 150). Lnprisonfhhnt for debt is 
not often enforced. In 1881, in imitation of the Indian Limitation 
Act, limitation rules were framed and court fees were levied on 
appeals presented in the Assistant Agent’s court. La 1881 the 
receipts from court fees amounted to £545 5450). • 


* In 1876 the Chief Judge drew up certain registration rules and an Registration, 
office was established. Under the supervision of the niunsif* regi?-. 
tration extend^ only to documents relating to imnr^vable property. 

. A fee of about one and a half per cent is taken on mortgages and 
of six and a quarter per coqt on sates. In 1880-81, 148 djjeds of 
the aggregate value of £8439(Rs. 84,390) were registered against 129 
of the aggregate value of £2781 (Its. 27,810) registered in 1879-80. 

Siuce 1869, when the late Nawdb was deprived of criminal Criminal Justice, 
jurisdiction, criminal justice has been administered J;y Jhe Agent and 
Assistant Agent, 'IJiere are six criminal courts: the court of the 
Political Agent having the powers of a Sessions Judge ; the court 
of the Assistant Agent rcsMing in the state havi\£ the powers of an 
AssistSnt Sessions Judge and of a District Magistrate; the court of the 
hirbhaxy>wit\t the powers of a seconr[ cl aft s magistrate jpid with* 
powers to commit t& tjie* Agency courts; and the courts of the three 
mahdlkaris or tlifm^Jass magistrates of Shrivardhan, MhasTa, and 
NjLndgaont The courts of the Political Agent and ef his Assistant 
have^lso appellate criminal •jurisdiction. Informer times, one chief 
^feature of the state criminal law was the practice of allowing all 
offences, iiiduding*murder, to be compounded for a money payment. 

Of late years the practice Iras been diecked, and the compounding for ‘ 
offences is allowed only when it is sanctioned bj/tfi& Assistant Agent. 

Inu 1880-81, 397 original cases wei» decided, of which two were 
settled by the Political Agent, ten by the Assistant A'gent, forty-one 
by tffe second class magiifrttte, and 344 by the three third class 
magistrates. The total number of accused persons was 903, of whom 
364 or forty per cent Were dismissed, 318 er thirty-five per cent were 
B 663—58 /• 
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Chapter IV. acquitted and discharged, and 221 or twenty-five per cent were 
.. — .. convicted. • Ojily *one appeal case was settled %y the A&tiSlpnt 

Aominis ataon. ^g en ^ ^The majority of complaints iplate to assault, pefcty theft, 

and trespass; grave crimes ^re uncommon. 

Police. Under,the fourtjh article of the agreement exqj&sted by the late 

Naw&b in 1870 a police fortehas been organized c Up tb 1680* there 

were two classes e of police, .sixty 4 state police who <&sfe £.453 (Em 

4530), and thirty-t^ro jail polite who cost £273 (Rs. 2730). * Of the 

two bodied *>nly the jail police^ were drilled. Both were under the 

controj of *fche kdrbhari, ’thc^inagistrates, and the .head constable. 

In f 1*80 the ^wo sections of.$l\p police wem joined into one, the 

strength reduced froijU ninety-two to eighty^four, and^the whole of 

them drilled am l pltfcecl uncler the charge of the Assistant Political 

Agent/. , In 1880-8^ /Jfe total police .charges amounted to £757 

(tEj. 7570b In 1881, of 471 accused persons 142 or 304 percent 

wqne convicted,.and of &936 * (Rs. 9360) worth of property alleged 

to have been stolen £802 (Rs. 80207* or alxmt 80 per cent were 

recovered* ' * . 

• • • , 
jftil. * Till 1870 , tl^(5nly jail in Janjira was a small place at Murtid with 

tlil’oe cells each large enough for six convicts.* Prisoners sentenced 
• to more tlmn three months' imprisonment wero sent to the Th.4na or 

to the Yeniuda jail near Poona. In 1876 a new jail was built outside 
of Murad iVar.the stare, in wliich all persons sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment lor more than fom days are confined. The jail is built on the 
cellular system, forming three, sides of a square, witljin a quadrangle- 
* of strong st&ne walls twenty-five feet high, overlooked by tlie guard- 
room, which iSt an uppf-r story above the gateway There are in 
aTl fourteen large, cells each with room for six persons. Prisoners ■ 
are mde to work at their own handicrafts, and those who have no 
craft are made to mend roads or do other unskilled labour. A good 
driving road ul>out a mile long has l»een made from Munid past the 
Residency towards Alibag entirely by prison labour. .All un¬ 
skilled prisoners am forced' to work six hours a day in xhe open 
air. In "the hot season, the prisoners are taken out in turn?, halt in 
the early morning, the either half remaining to cook the morning 
meal ; these eat aufd go out to work when the other half returns. 
Every Friday, w licit no outdoor work is enforced, they cl&an the 
r jail »ui<l c wJ|sli themselves lyid their clothes. Every'day-tin their 
leisure hours the prisoners are'taught to 0 rjgd and write theyr 
vermtculars. Convicts sentenced to # simplp \itfprisonment ore 
employed inside the jail in cooking, cleaning lamps, and keeping the 
place cleani Each rprisoner receives a daily ration of rice,° pulse, 
salt, spices, hokum, oil, butter, fish ot molasses, andwegetabka Each, 

. prisoner cooks for himself or the prisoners t)f one caftte cook 
together. WJmnat Murud, thd Assistant Agent visits the jail twioo 
a day, and, in Wb absence, it is visited Tby the agency police officer. 
There is a jailor on$a yearly pay of £^8s(Bsl 180). Theageuey 
apothecary virits the jail daily. In. 1^80-81 'he treated ^munetean 
prisoners for guinea-worm and fever.® ‘ the 81st Harc£t 1882 
there were forty-four prison c ! rs in the jail. In 1881 theiqjtal cost 
of the jail amounted to £171 (Rs. 1710). Besides jtho Murud 
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jail untried prisoners, and prisoners sentenced to not mo^e 'than 
fogf daW confinement, have lock-ups at Mandlrf-Boriai; Nandgaon, 
Murud, mhaslg, Panchaitan-^JoiJai,arfd Shrivardhan *, • 

There ore two tiegsury accountg, one delating to tfhe public trea¬ 
sury or ydkutlk^n, and the other to the Nawsib’s private pur e, 
UidsM. *lrf 188J-82 the total receipts amounted to £29,692 
<Rs. 2,9§,9i0)*and tho total charge^ to £27,846 (Rs.,2,73,460). Of the 
receipts £28,089 (Rs. 2,80,390) .wereVredi ted t6 tho public treasury, 
and £1653 (Rs. 16,530) to the pfiva^e trf^sury.- Of the state 
treasury receipts £18,263 (Ra 1,82,660) Were from l§hd.rp\enue, 
£1904 (Rv 19,040) 4pm taxes,. £<193 9930) Trom customs; 

£1005 (Rs* 1005® from salt; aiW £58W (R* 58740) f*im« 
miscellaneous levies. Undercharges tliero.were £7312 (Rs 73120) 
for administrative purposes, £2254 (Rs. zzJ540) for the •roliti^J 
Agency; £1461 (Rs. 14,610) for civil an<] ciuniyal justice; £2676 
(Rs. 86,760) for public works, and £12,624 (Ra 1 26 2*0) under dpi«- 
oellaneoufl heads. Undpr pufvate income theve come £370 (Rs. 3700) 
from .taxes, £969* (11% 9690)'from land icvdhu' , and* £314 (Rs. 
8140) from miscellaneous sums. Under private % yxpeuht*s th«re 
were £1019 (Rs. 10,190). 

In 1869, when a British officer was first stationed in Habsanrthc 
only schools were kept by private teachois In 1870 a state school 

waS» started at Murucf, and in 1871 it was r used, to thp rank if <i Jngh 
school In 1873 a branch school was optifhd at Slnivardhan In 
1874 the Naw^Ji appointed an iducation committee consisting of the 
Ajssistant Agent as president, and fm Mu salmon and three Hindu** 
members. Under the preside ney of the chiei rewfiiue oifici r, sulv 
committees of two Hindus and two Muaalmans were appointed in 
each sub-division. At eacli of the thfee towns of Murud, Mhaelft, 
and Shrivardhan,one Marathi and one Musalindn school were opened, 
and a seminary was started at Janjira under a sub-conumtU?e 
of the chief residents in the fortress The head committee drew 
ujJ rukS regulating the hours of sChook aAl tbr *ipbj<^ts to be 
taught .* They deckled that the committee should evanmu each 
school once a quarter, and that the sub-committee should examine the 
school^in th^ir charge twi<?ta month A monthljN^i oi Hd (l anna) 
was levied from ea<£ pupil whost, pannts paid any *cess, and 8c/. 
(2 anne*) from pupils whose paunt^ palll no- cess /(Jtfls wen* 
admitted free. Beagle# School l^s, the sources of tho schocj fund 
were a yearly cess (R$». 3) on each Bidhman and Prabhu fire¬ 
place ; a cess of per cent on all revenue paid JO tho state in 
cash fa commission on sales of books; and-^solice fees aid fines. 
Well-to-do parents, who failed t6 seyd their children to school, were 
ai c missed, it they fvere sthte servants, and in other cases had then 
house-tax doubled. On the rolls of'these schools were 508 pupils, 
of whom 2^8 were Hindus, ^42 Musalm^ns, an3 eight Beni-Israels 
and gthets. In*I874-75*a Jfuaalmdn* village* scbbol was opened at 
Verv^&a, the MusalmAns^f the village meeting hall the expense 
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and thy head committee the other half, fin 1875-76 four new. schools 

were opened, two* one for Hindus .ifrd one *for MusalmUni *at. 

Panchait*u}'the third at Hareshvar, %ndfthe fourth at Ji&ndla-Borlai. 

This raised the* numl^r ofeschools to twelve and the number of 

pupils to 535. In ,1876 the pumfier of schools Vospjbo fourteen and 

in 1881 to twpnty-two. In 1881-82 the twenty-two schools’had on 

the rolls 1221 pupils and a.dail/ average attendance qf 804. Of# 

the 1221 pupils 811 (722 boyA, 89 girls) were Hindus and 410 

(405 boys, 5 ,girls) were Musalindns* The education staff consists 

of two inspectors and thirty-seven teachers. Beside^ these school# 

there Avere, 'irf 1881,* ferby-sfx private schools, thirty-four with 

25g*pupils for Musalnpins, ar*V twelve with 1*04 pupils for Hindus. 

There are no special arrangements for the education of boys of the 

depress classes. ]ji/£8Bl the total expenditure on education was 

£641 (Rs. 0*10). 

• « 

b* the dispensary, which wi& opened in 1869 and is attached to 
the Agency, (>53 persons were treated »ii\ 1879. Of these 933 
wore discharged qircd, and, at the dose of Ahe year, there was a 
balance of twyyty under treatment. In 1880-81 there were 1301 
admissions. The total cost, amounted to £100 (Rs. 1000). The pre¬ 
vailing diseases are. intermittent and remittent Xcver, guinea-worm, 
dysentery, and small-pox. 

Vaccination v\ n ‘.‘ introduced in j 6'73, th n Nawab making it obli¬ 
gatory ur:c.Vi penalty of fine or imprisonment. Under the supervision 
of the # \accinating officer in the British district of Kokiha there iS 
TAe vaccinatftr on a monthly ]>ay of £2 (Rs. 20). He has under 
him a peon dimming 12k. fRs. 6) a month. In 1880-8b, 2582 persons 
were vaccinated of whom *1271 wen* boys and 1.311 girls; 1464 
were under one year, and 1118 wore aU>ve one year. Of the whole 
number 1948 were Hindus, 392 Musalnians, and 242 Others. The 
curt of the year’s vaccination was £17 (Rs. 170). Cattle-disease 
seldom appears in a severe form, but in 1876 an epidemic carried oil* 
al>out 201JI) head of cattle.* * 
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Ara'vi, a small village of 245 Ikml^abouWour miles north of 
Shrivardhan, bSs a* yearly fair held on the Chaitra (Aprilffull-moon 
in honour of Bahiri.* The fair is attended by about 400 people, and 
articles worth about £5 (Rs. 50),are*of!ered for sale". 

Danda-Ra j pur i, on the south shore of the Rijpuri creek near 
its mouth and abeaka mile from the island fort of Janiira, though it 
has now only 546 people, has, at different timqsin tl# nistory of the 
Konkan, been a place* cf consequence. Vincent and Lassen *h4ve 
identified Rdjpuri with Ptolemy’s 155) Balepatn*. and the^ 
Paloipatnoi of the Periplus (A.D. 247 ). A But the important trade 
centre yf Mahdd on the*S*vitri in Kolaba, with the large gjr&up of 
early Buddhist caves in the Pali lull close by, sepsis a more likely 
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identification. 1 Pufi, which Ivas the capital of the Konkan Silahdras 
fepfh A.D. 810 to A.li. 1260, hX^ by some b^en suppose^ t© be Aajpuri. 
But Dahda-K^jpuri has no ejncient remains and seems to by too far 
south for the capital of the northern^SilAharas. *The ‘position of 
Puri is doubtfyh *The Mbra laifdin^or baifdar on the liortli-east' 
corner *of • Ghdrapuri or Elephants is perhaps the inhst likely 
•identihtatipif. According to Jervis, but this is doubtful, Rdjpuri was 
the head of a district et the beginning* of the.fourteenth century. 2 
r J3)c first certain reference* is* towards the .close $ the fifteenth 
^enthry, when^in 1490, after a long siege,.thertown was reduced by. 
Malik Ahmad, the fpunder of the Niidni Sh&bi dynasty. 3 * Ho long 
as Ahmad?Sagar powcY" lasted BaChd.V^.djjTiyri Temgjhed a place of 
considerable trade.* In 151$ Barbosa notices *it under the nam8 of^ 
Banda or Daudo, 4 and about the same tiiTS^thc Gujarat fcistorkis’ 
mention it as a place of trfide and the head of one of the twenty 
divisions of the Gujarat doininions. 6 . In 1538 l)0m JoSto tie Castro 
calls Danda a great and yobly river with a town of the saihe iftimc 
hfd among palmfftmd brusTiwood. The entrance' had four fathoms 
atdow tide, lnsidc*were two islands one of thc®i stryMgthciwdJby 
a fort. 6 In 1608 it was spoken of as a rich trading town, 7 and * 
in 1659, it, or rather the island of Janjira, w r as recommended by the 
presidency of Surat along with Bombay and Versova us jflaces 
naturally strong which could be fortified and made a safy retreat for 
tht'. Company’s servants and property. 8 In H>70 itwas noticed l>y 
Ogilby. During the next twenty years it was the scene of the 
unceasing struggles between the Marathas and the Sid is of which 
details have been given under History.. About ljf0(f the traveller" 
Hamilton described it as a town of the Sidis who had generally 
4* fleet of Jloghal vessels and an y.rfoy of 30,000 to 40,000 men. 
It was a good harbour, supported a large number of black cattle, 
and supplied Bombay with meat when on good terms and with fish 
wdien otherwise. 0 About 1780, under the name of KMnde Rujpuri 
iji is Entered in Marathi records tjs yielding a revenue of b947 
(•Rs. 9470). 10 Since the rise of Bombay? the trade of town has 
died riVay. In 18^1-82 it was valued at #.919(WR* 91 of 

which £99 (Rs. 990) we$e imports and*£20111 (Rs. 20,910) were 
exports. 9 * • . 

D^ygad -or Hhreshvar, 4 small vijlagc t about.three mile#? 
# south of Shnvardfian, k? a place of Hindu pilgrimage, ifi the time 
of Forbes (^Tl^he Village wa*s noted for the sacred ness* of the 
temple, the beauty ^f its tyomen, and for having bejen the residemr 
of the ancestors of the Pesfcwas. 11 There is. a. temple .^acred to Jy ■' 
Bhairav, who i5*said to cure all sicknesses 'dUused by evil spihAs. 

1 Two fairs are held in the»yoar, one*on the Mahdshivrdtrn (February) 
for one day and the other from Kdrtik shuddha 11th to 15th 


01 Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, ft. 431; iiAsen’s Ind^Alt. III. 183. 
Wervu* Konkun, 81. «. 8 Briggs’Ferishta, If I. 191, 199. 

4 Stanley's Barbosa, 74# '' 8 Bird’s Gujar&t, Ill and 129. 

9 Primeiro Roteiro da Cost* da India, 4$, 163,167. 7 Kerr’s Voyages, VIII, 308. 

3 Brace’s Annals, I. 649. v Hamilton’s New Account. 1.244. 

10 Wanng’s Mj^tiiAs, 239. • 11 Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I; 190. 
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Chapter V.- * (November). They are attended by Jbout 3500 persona 

eac ^ 1 occasion flowers, fruits, sweetmeats, toys, |ma bangles wittth 
• about £6§ (Rs. 600) are sold. -Of a former yearly grant of £240 
(Rs. 2400) jfeid to the temple^y the Pesfiwa, the British Government 
Tcontuiue to pay £lld (Rs. 1150). Thte temp1ea # are under the 
supervision of th£ British 9 officers in the R&tn£giri cKs^ct. 
Epidemic sickiiess has never broken out at these fafrs. • ■ • 

*_ 0 0 • • 

The fortified islands! Janjir&*hes just within the entrance *of the 
• * R&jpuri creek, the mainland being half # & mile distant to the eaab 
«and a mily to the wesff. 1 In shape it is irregularly c^val or nearly* 
round "and it ft girt bewails wfiich at high tide.risfc abruptly from 
/hc^ater to a height ofjflomifnrfcy-five to fiffy feet. Ast low tide 
•the water recedes lftavmgthfi rock foundations oh which the walls 
- arts built £ry. On side, opposite Rdjpuri, is a large and 

* handsome entrance gateway with steps leading Jo the water, and, 
on thp west-, facing the opon sea, a small postern gate nsed in former 
years in tiinos of siege, leads into a wjchj .masonry platform about 
twenty feot•above high watermark. The plojforftr is built in,tKe 
form t)f a semicircle stretching along the sea* face and takes In 
'and js covered b*/bastions. The walls are battlemented, strongly 

• looplyflcd, and have their faces covered with, nineteen bastions, 
eighty feet actors and thirty feet deep, at intervals of about 
ninety feet. •*Jn the bastions and on the walls are ten guns, three 
of native and st*ven of Juiropean make. Of the three native 
guns, which are on the main gate, the largest is eighteen feet long 
^ijh a circumference of seven feet eight inches at the‘'muzzle and a 

^ bore of fourteen inches diameter. It is known as the fallal Bdngdi, 

, apparently from eight largo rings that an' attached to either side, and. 
is said to nave been brought By the lVshwa’s army, probably in 1735* 
and abandoned on its retreat. It is. of great weight, and is said to 
► havo been raised to its present position by being gradually built Up. 
Of fiie seven European guns, three were made in Sweden, one in Spain, 
ono in Holland, and one* in JTranfe. There is nothing on the seventh 
by which /ts original owners can l>e traced. T^he three Swedish 
brass guns, which are on three separate towers, arl of very handsome 
make and aro precisely alike in size and pattern. The gun is ten 
feet long with ft l*reecfi three feet in circumference afid a 
^Uore four inches in^ diameter. It 'bears the letters S.RS^ and 
IhjIow tin* Mefters are the Rcfyal Arms of Swedfen with the date 
Anno 1J>65. Round the breech tfere is eAgifSNod u Goos-Mich 4 
Iohan—Meyer Stockholm.” At thc*’breecn is a powder-pan 

supported by Jwisted snakes. These guqp are fired for salutes at 
the present day. The*»panish brass ,gun is ten fedt three inches 
' loi^g, and has a bore five, inches in diameters It bears the 
wonts “ Don Phillippe III Key B’Espana” with the golden fleece 
below, and the Sp&ov&k arms. This gun la still used in firing salutes. 
The Dutch brass is* sevefi feet five inches tong and has a borj 


1 Dom Jofto de Castro, in described it as $ gunshot) tons and a little .lea 
broad with a round head in ths •centre where the pcbple lived. PrimgiM Bot&ro di 
Costa da In&ia, 106. # « . 





Janjira. 



1872 bfclow two As, the second A being placed m an iu\ e^tul fond 
below the first A The French "brass giji is nine feet long with a 6| 
inch bore and hg* a*eoat oifcrms Mirmounted Ay a fleur-de-lys crown * 
It bparg neither f date nor name The Vevt nth ufil* nown 0in is also 
. of bra** Iiis twelve feet ten inches long and has a ’six-mch bore 
Except two fishes engraved oh tbo uuizaIo the gun has no dis¬ 
tinguishing marks Besides these, guns thue, are tn^> Jorass mortars « 
^pjnd u brass four-bai rollt d gun about 34 ftxt long Ovei the w alls anch 
interior oi tin*fortress lie soattued 121 .piece* of cannon of*^Unous 
calibre s3*\iccablo And unsir%i<?iMfy •TJicfi ls.ftlso a scinfitar^ 
shaped sword fouWcet long and one foot bidad • • 9 

Just above tho gieat entrance, neai th^f^ajy non studdtd gattSB, 
is a large white stone let’into tho walls, on which taivoc^ tho * 
word yohor meaning 1111 H (ad 1691)* Thie*mirks the begin¬ 
ning of the building of the* walls, which were finished m a d*I 707 
by hull Sirul KIiaii (1707-1733). Tho first object of # intcicst on 
pasidug through thc.gatcway are the rums of a l^ige jminsiotf s^id 
to have been built m the time of Sidi Suul Xh«£n % * Tins building * 
like the fort walla, is of well cut block of tiap stiongly cemented. 
The windows are surrounded by ornamontil stono caivmg in tho 
Saiacemc sjjlp Fuither to tho right, biult loimd a largo cistern, 
are the hiawab’s pilace and women's cjnirtcis 'Hie palacft is a 
small upper-s torn d stucco building m tho oidinuiy modem Hmdu- 
Europeau style It has no special mtuist, the rooms ait small and 
gaudily painted, and sevoial hue then walls and c dings lined with 
mirrors. A terrace ovirhmgs I Ik «vitcr In tlfb foit, besides,tho 
Nawdb and Ihs famih, livo tht iqi and Ihcir relatives and 
dependents, and some Koli f mnly s dt sr t nd mts of tho forme? owners 
of the foi t or inhabitants of the island Tht spi e within tho fortress 
is limited. Naiiow loughly paved alleys, lun between tht tlo^ly 
packed houses which use tier upon tjer to thg mutt eit ultl On tho 
highebt point, about 200 feet above tho so?, ls^the in ig */hk^ sujtpoited 
by olthfabhioned snivel guns, commanding a most ^xttnsivt Mivoep 
One of these guns still stands on its pivot on.a in isoniy carnage, 
whiloiothef8 lie bcatteied about This p&it qf ti * c it^dt 1 1 ommands 
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a wide view To the south-west and wesi^tiett lit s th^ ocean, thg 
B^ipe i i creek w*ntis to .south-east tillwt is a n&now paltu-covored 
•nock ot land maJk*ng»tho c*eek*ook like a lake To tht west, on 
a slight eminence, partly hid ahiong trees, stand tho broken walls 
of the ol& Bajpun palace, which was abandoned, by the latt Nawab 
seven or eighr yoars ago The flat fortified^.ckk; of Kansa oi Padam- 
« durg rises out of $he soa about tw® miles to tho north-west. % 
In 1860, more than half the interior ot the Janjira fortross 'was 
burnt, and a mass of state papers and documents was destroyed. 
The fire dnj no injury to the walls, and mafty^ol the hoases that 
#etre burnt have been rebuilt or paftially^cstorod. , There are still 
broken jralls and cha~aod rums On all sidds are dirt and 
r ‘cLepOlafeon. Even doAe the palage, which by contrast looks fresh 
aod D ^tpt^§ome of the hoifees are roofed with patcheB of ules and 
thatch. "Tho jdace looks as ruined dud desolate as if it had 
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Chapter V. lately undergone a siege. 1 In the fortress a yearly Muhamrfvadan 

Places oTln ter est * air or urns fs lvjld hi lionopr of the P^nchaitan ^hnne.“ Acdordipg 

to the Qoirtmon story five bodies wfcre washed asltore ’find * lay 
Jakitt. a unburied {ill some MusaliA&ns, warned in a dream, went to the 
" island, and, finding tluP bodies bulged thdtn and raided a tomb over 
them. Another story is that the shrine was raised 1 when 6 h£h Tahir 
was appointed commandant of Jhnjira; and accotding^to - a third 0 
’ account the stones are old Koli-deities whom the Musalm&ns turned 
. - into saints 0 * 14 ] continued to worship. “The fair is held on thefull-moon 
<*of Kdrtih' (November) and lli^s Yor three days. It is attended by 
from *31500 td 3000 people, mostly Musahn&ns qpd religious beggars. 
^Swdetmeafcs, tc>ys, fi'uity floors,' aiid tea anti coffee worth in all 
. about £10<J (Its. 1000) afe wold on the occasion. The village of 
. Nigri, gelding'a yetyl^Revenue of £100 (Rs. 1000), is held in grant 

by the siiripe. Out of the proceeds of tile village the Nawab feeds 
the people, each jYfkir receiving a small sum of money on leaving. 
Besides this the' Naw 6 h spends on his own account about "£100 
(Rs. 1000) [n charity? On the third dayman Embroidered covering is 
cayribd through t(re fort in procession, hcodecfljy the Naw&b, wftio at 
sunset lays it off the tomb. * 

Kuvkaki. 4 Ehokari, a small village on the mainland jiearly opposite the 

Janjira fortress. contains three massive stone tombs in the Indo- 
Saraj'euic style. The, largest is the tomb of Sidi Sirul Kh&n who 
was chief of Janjira from. 1707 to 1733, and the two smaller buildings 
arc*, the tombs of Sidi Kasim commonly known as Yakut KMn, who 
»was in* command of Janjira (1670-1677), of the Moghal fleet (1677- 
1606), and against’Janjirtf (1606-1707); and of his brother Khairiv&t 
r Rhfln who was in command of Danda-Rrijpuri (1#70-1677) an, 
of Janjira (1677-1606). The tomb ol’ fiirul Khan is said to have 
been built during his lifetime. Yakut Khan’s tomb has an Arabic 
‘ inscription stating that he died on Thursday 30th Jwinma-Dilawal 
Hi 111S (A.n. 1707). Khairiyat Khdn’s lias also an inscription. 
The- figures of the dato«of \jis death are H. 101S, but the Arabia words 
give thc*> dato 1L. lifts (A.D. 1606) and this ip probably corredt. 
The tombs are teopt in repair by the Nawab wko has assigned the 
village of Suvli-Mi^iagar with a yearly-revenue of £200 (Rs. 2000) 
for the nmintonaikie of Sirul Khdn’a tomb, and the village of D^dakal 
<• «for the maintenance of Yakut Khtin’s and Khaitiydt'Khan s tomh.x 
On Thursday niglits the Ktirdi: is read at* thesfe tombs and pearly 
death-days or vrus arc celebrated. * 1 ' •* 

Koi.masdle. Kolrnandlj, a village about five miles south-east of Shriv^r- 

dhan. and at the infirth of the B&nkot liver, is perhaps Ptolemy's 
. (a.u 150) Mandangod and is Barbosa’s (1514) Mandabad, a sea-port 
• of floors and Gentiles wlrere many shipe gathered to buy stuffs; 

particularly from Malabar, cocobnuts, arecas, a few spices, copper 
and quicksilver. 8 , '**'*; 0 

’ Eumbaru Point. Kumbaru^Pofht,* bearing-south a half <east foui* miles from the 

. • Rdjpuri creek and sixteen miles north west a half west c from 

-- ; - 7T7 ~ • 

1 Mr. F. B. O’Shea, Superintendent of Post Office^ Konkan Division. 
s Punch five and chaitan life. * Stanley'* Bar^paa, 7U 
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BAnkot^is the no^fch*point of Kumbaru Bay, formerly called Comrah. Chapter V. 

It jalffordg shelter from north-west winds to vessels of large size, places of Intereel 
The’point stands out more fhau? a m’ile from the regular ooast line 



Kumbarc Point, 


fathoms. 1 

Madgad, about twelve .miles $ojith of Jaiijira, is a # hill about 
1300feet high. It stands out like a trupcatec^cone ffoTn a range of 
Mils which runs to the sea. In 1744 the Sidis for a tjp,e pkiged this ' 
fort under 4ihe chargfi .pf the to* prevent the. KolAba* chief 

from taking* it. Oii the top are the fAnain#©f ajalge fortress; but* 
only the outlines of the walls are left. JEhc" fort way destroyed 
about 1830 by Sidi Muhammad Khan (1826 P848). • 

Mandla-Borlai lies on the coast; about. tv r o miles south of Ihe 
Revdanda creek. Its population consists chiefly of*Kolis, who carry 
on«a large fish trade. *‘in*fts8l-82 its trade wa6 returned as worth 
£1268 (its. 12,690), qf* which £273 (Rs. 2730) were .ynports • and 
£996 (Rs. 9960) were exports. * V . 

Mhasla, at tlie w head of the south branch of the RAjpuri Cjeek 
about sixteen miles from the sea, has a population of 1830 souls, 
chiefly Musalmans. The position of Mhasla^ at the head of this 
great gulf, marks it as one of the early centres of trade, and suggests 
that it may be Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Musopalli, the metropolis of the 
Pirate Coast. 2 ‘The only noticeable building is a mosquo % wliich»shou£s # 
signs of having been built from the stones .of a Hindu temple, which, 
according to local accounts, was dedicated to MahesHvar. The stones 
of Hie entrance steps arc dressed like fcLibdu temple stones and have 
still faint traces of Hindu "images. In the mosque are two large 
wooden pillars engraved in Hindu fashion, and the stones in the 
kdhha or prayer niche seem to have been the side-posts of a Hindu 
temple floor. There are traces of old alls in the Mu sal man burying- 
gfound, and to the porth of the mosque a*fieEl pays a*yearly fee to 
the mdsque priest mulla , which the village records show was 
in former times paid to provide oil for the temple lamp-pillar. The 
trade «f the*town is poor, but an impetus ‘map h<\ guren to it by ' 
constructing a cart-road so as to Enable the povale produce to reach# 
its mafket. In 1881-82 the trade wfta returned as wofth £590 
(Rs. 5900), of which £67 (Rs. 570JI were imports and £533 (Rs% 5330) 
were experts. ^ '• 9 

Murad, surrounded on three sides by th^sea And a shallow creek, 
stands on the coast about a miie north of Janjira. Its length is 
*about a mile and A half f*om north \o south, and its breadth abpmt 
half a mile. Except the chief market place or sadorbazar and the 
Koli quarters, the town consists of detachqjl**hquses in gardens 
smrounded by* cocoa # and betel palps. The town contains about 
5350 people. There is a brisk trade tfllnch in J*881-82 was of 

T SdlZ** 

( 1 Taylor’* Sailing Directory, 8^8.» 9 

Bertins ftofcmy, X. *The inland position oj. Musopalli in Ptoleiwy may bt 
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^ explained b/the distance, sixteen'miles, between rfbasla and the coast. 
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the value of £7399 (Rs. 73,990). Of the whole amount, £3152 

Places oflnterept. 31,520)' were imports and £4247 (Rs. 42f4^0) Y^ ere u expouts. 

’ The leftflyig articles of trad'e are, ripe, cocoanuts,«firewood, 'and 
uRtiD. dried fish. It is the chief administrative centre on the mainland 
and has the offices of the Assistant Agent and the/punsif, a dispen¬ 
sary, a jail, a .post office, amr a school. A yearly fair irf honour of 
Kotcslivar Alahadev is held qn Ghaitra shuddha 14th (Appil).’ About 
2000 persons attend the fair When eatables and toys of the vfclue of 
about £00 (Rs#iflO0) mq sold. '< * ' „ 

4 Ng/pdg&pn, which lies &J>out four miles north of Janjira, fe 
chiefly made ?ip of "detached.b ousns in cocjyaf and betel gardens.. 

• « It is about, two Irises lrfng aittT a mile broad. JThe trade is small) 

‘ ipainly ( the export of timber afnd firewood to Bombay. It is the 

head-quarters of a nrtahalkari and has «a school. A yearly fair in 
honour oDGddb^, Devi is held on the Ghaitra (April) full-moon. 
It is attended by about 2000 persons and has a sale of sweetmeats, 
bangles, and toys. ( f ‘«‘ / ^ 

Padanidurg).the Lotus Fort, also called the Ka'nBa* fort, 

* commanding the ’entrance to the Rdjpuri creek, was built al>out 
1093 on a rock in the centre of the bay about two miles north¬ 
west of Janjira. 1 The fort stands in 34 fatliolns water more than 
one mile from the mainland. Its w r alls, which are pierced by a 
smal 1 gateway^ are high and strong, and covered by six basti6ns 
a lx nit sixty feet apart. "Above the bastions rise towers built in the 
shape of an irregular octagon of diffident sizes ami are roofed in. 

-^Guns of varibus calibre lie about the fort and some are mounted on 
wooden gun-carnages in the towers. An attempt w r as made to build 
outworks on the sea side quite independent of the original fWt, 
but tlrey were never completed and ai\; now in ruins. The water 
supply is obtained from a large cistern wdiich fills each rains and 
lasts through the dry season. 2 The fort is irregularly shaped, 
following the outline of the rock on which it is built., and is 
sometimes uspd by tlm’chiefs its a state prison for political offenders. 
There is filways a guard of about twenty-five men. 

Panchaitan-Bprlai, about six lqjles south of Janjira, is 
venerated by 4 thq Abihaihmadans as containing a shrink to the five 
t saints, Fanrjh Fir. According to tbe local belief ihe«^Naw&bs were 
invested »vitb tbe charge of this s Vbie by the Delhi EmperoVa. But 
it seems more likely that like tbe Vanchaitan shrine in the island 
fort of Janjira^tbis is a relic of Sli&h Tahir’s Siiia influence at the 
Ahmadnagai- court in the beginning of the sixteenth century. *A 
yearly fair on the full-ffioon of Ghaitra (April) is attended by about 
800 persons wdien articles worth about £}7 (Rs. 170) are sold. Ii> 
1881 -82 there vr&s a trade of £1920 (Rs. 19,200), of which £154 
(Rs. 1540) were imports and £1706 (Rs. 47,660) were exports. 

Shrivardhafl,cwi^h,in l i881,a population ef 7425, is about twelve 


Pancitattan- 

Boulai. 


$UU1 VAR Dll AN. 


in 


i — 

1 Alxmt 1693 Kfiaa or KAnsa is mentioned as on,* of the newly built forts .of the 
MarAthAs. Elliot, VII. 355. ' < « . 

*Mr. F\ B. O'Shea, Superintendent of Post Officos, Koukan division. 1 
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miles south of JjtnJira. It is well placed for trade and in th& six- " * Chapter V. 

toenth*%nd seventeenth centuries under ^hmadnagas and afterwards pia CeB oTlfttereit. 
under feij&pur was a port of consequence. It appears in tfce leading • 

European travellers as Ziftardan. In* 1538 Dom* Joilo do Castro Shrivardhan. 
described it as^itn little Vater in the pier p at low tide but inside - 
large and roomy. 1 It, or rather Hares^iv«* r about three utiles to the 
•south, e is .portable as the birth-i)li*ce of Bdldji Vishvan&th, the first 
Pesh^a (1713-1720) who was^th e'destimukh of the town. In 1713 * 

Shrivardhan was one of thS sixteen'fortified places the Konkan . 

ceded by Bdldp Vishvan&th Pesh^a W> # KAnh0ji Angria. of KolrfbaA 
Slirivardl^m has*still a considerable 'trade•which in*1881-82.^as of 
the valuo of £3042 (Rs. 30,42b),’oTV^hich flT82 £Rs. 11,820) Ver^ 
imports, and £18G(f (Rs. 18j600) were exports. ''The trUde consists. 
chiefly of betelnuts which are highly *v..Ja^d in* Bombay. Cn u 
Chaitra full-moon (April-Slay) a yearly fair is held iq lionour bf * 

Bahiri when about 3000 persons attend It, and Cu ticles valued i.l 
about £G0 (Rs. 000) ar^ sqld. # 

a V0l&>'8 9 about’tdrea miles north of Shrivardhan, is n«tc<l as the 
birth-place of Bdldji* Janardan, commonly called* JJtiha Phadnavi«, ^ 
who was the chief power in the Mar&tha State between* 1763 -and w 
1800. . . 


The Whale Reef lies nearly 1J miles west by south of Rdjpuri Whale Keek. 
point and 34 miles south-west by west of tht* island fort of Jiyijira, 
from which it is visible just clear of Rajpifri point. It is a breaking 
’patch of rocks, partly dry at low water, having four fathoms 
between it and the main and 41 fathoms one mile to lea ward. Ik 
is nearly half n mile long shelving gradually at tho south end and 
iS«200 yards broad, with a channel of four fathoms inside. A laVge 
ship ought not to approach this danger nearer than eight *>r nine 
fathoms in the night, for the risc*of the spring tides is twelve feet 
and it flows to eleven hours at full-moon and on the changes # of 
the mgon. Midway between the K&nsa fort and the Whale Reef 
t.liere is a depth of 4 4 fathoms mud jft lowe&Sfc tide, and, aft eg- half 
flood, » vessel can boldly run in and anchor half a mile to •the south 
of Janjira in four f&thoms. 8 • 


1 Pripiej.ro Il-.^teiro da Costa da India,*47. 1 Grajit Buffs Maritjuis, 193. 

5 Taylor’s Sailing Dtrectojy, 386. 


~9ilrmg bS 4n/sow™ r in’ - * i 
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I, —kolAba plages*of'interest,' • . . 

The earliest descrip tibh of the iklibag harbonr^is Dom^Joup de Castro’* 
in 1538. Between (Sle NAgupn sands and the small -island of ' Cneul 
(Oheul Kadu) is a great island of rock (Kubttyi^ Between if and the 
land is a harbour protected frbm the north-east. 1 . . 

After pointing out and illustrating 2 the close connection l.vtjyeon^ the 
architecture of certain Jajn and tombs at Mudbidri in South Kanara 

and the religious holdings of Nepal and Thibet,* Air. Ferg^sson says: 3 4 * * 
‘Of the origin of the connection I can offer not even a plausitlfc conjeftuse.’ 

The following passages seem to throw light on the source of fliis Clihiese 
element in the buildings at Mudbidri in South Kanara. , 

Under their early Mongol sovereigns (1250) the Chinese regained their 
supremacy at sea. They reopened the old (GOO 5 880) £radc direct, with 
“Western India, and, during the first half ot the fifteenth century, they 
were acknowledged as overlords by the kings of Ceylon.* Jn tlie time of 
Marco Polo (1*290) and of lbn Bafuta (1340) and prq^ably 'till tha 
beginning of the fifteenth ccntuiy, c Chinese frade settled at Kaulam or 
Quilon in Travunkor and in Kalikat and Eli on the Malab&r coast. • In 
tl\e port of Paiftluranc, twenty miles n^rth of Kalikat, the big Chinese 
junks usually passed the slorfny mouths (May-August) of the smith-west 
monsoon. Caspar Correa 0 (1510-1 oGQ) states that when tlio Portuguese 
arrived at Kalikat thero was a tradition that many Chinese had come ab*ut 
400 years before and settled on the coast and left descendants, and that 
their siftnptuous idol temples were: still *to b« stem Suct^ssive- Chinese 
colonies in Java, 7 tke ‘Chinese’ tower of Negapatani near *Tinjur so 
closely like the priest*’ tombs at Mudbidri, 8 and Chii abetc h eg a n , 1 sons of 
Chinamen,’ ^bd-er-Razzak’s ^1440) name for £he brefvc and sturdy Kalikat 
searaeft, 9 support the tradition that the Chinese cafuo to tlffc Malabdr coast 
to settle as woll aS *to trade. It A^as probably fear of tlioir success 
settle A, perhaps arotised *is in the. case £>f the Portuguese by Tlio jealous 
Rivalry of AruU^padcm, t.liat led Hit) Zamorin to ill use the Chinese, and 
drive them from his iftrtninions. 10 * _ 

^Bosides with the Malabdr coast the Chinese had‘connection with the 
G'ujardt coast an(Y.perliaps with Cfceul in the Konkau. lbn Muhalhal 11 
• (941) states that tke pcopjp of Sain i fir are .descended from Chinese „u*id 
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"Places of Interest. 


ClIEOL. 

Chine*' Element 
(p. 272 tfotc 2). 


1 Primeiro Rotejro, 57. Dom Jo&o’s reference t* Koliha sedftis to snow that the 

rqck was not then fortified* . # • 

" Ihdian Architecture, 270-276. 8 IndAtt Architecture, 278. 

4 Yale’s Cathay, Ixxiv. • 5 Yule’s Alarco Polo, 11. 327. 

* Voyages of Vasco da Gtana, 147." 7 Remand's Abulfcda, ccuxr. 

8 Compare Fergusaon, 275, and ladian Antiquary, VJ1. 224. 

9 Major’s India, XVth C<Atury. 19. \ • 

10 Joseph Cranqanor in Yule’s Marco Polo, 11. 327. 11 Yule’s Cathay, exoii. 

• f • 
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• CystuA d[■ £utr/iub 
0* *284 and 
Note 4j. 


Portuijur.ir Fort 
Bastions 

r (/'• 880). 


Turks. # The account in other respects does not suit Taimur or Cheifi, and 
the mention df the wood knoyn as Saimui; wood seen^s 46 make it probable 
that the Reference was to Timur-island in the Eastern Archipelago Which 
has Chinese*settlers and a speSal sandal*wdbd. 

There is more evidence of a Chinese connection ftitlythe Gujar&t ports. 
In the seventh and eighth c^ituries Chinese ships called at g Dip for 
purposes of trade. 1 In the eleventh Century Somnath Was a nlacS of caH 
for vessels on their Vay from Sofriia in* Africa to China. 3 In the twelfth 
centuiy they tended tq Broach*• ayd ih the thirteenth century (1282) a 
# somewhat dopbtful passage setting tt show that Soimulth Sumcnna,* wfth 
some -qthdr places on the \^est coast of India, paid horryigk to the Chinese. 
Again, according to I^ortugucsej writers, 4 Mahiyud Begada’s father built 
*Dii* in memory of a-,vicboty ov<*r a Chinese fleet, awl Do Couto gives the 
Chiliese/lie bredit of buildtog the fort of Gfiglia. 6 

■ Under* the name 5f* Karachi vplef t Piftchuk is exported in large 
quantities ehTefly fr*m Bombay tq Hongkong and the Straits Settlements 
and* In Smaller quantities to Arabia and Japan. The total export from 
Bombay by sea in 188^-82 was 1918 cwM!° • Bombay^iinportcd -133 cwts. 
of Pytehuk* by se% from Karachi during the same 'year. What js not 
infported by fft*aj^ •believed to come by laud froAi Gujariit and^Upper 
Indio. The root conies from Karachi under the name of A nLlalcdi or the 
Kut. # (Costus) stick. 

Pliny (a..d. 77) calls the Costus the root and leaf of the greatest price in 
ludii^ of excellent and nweet smell. He notices two varieties, black and 
white, found in Patale. on the Indus. 7 

Of the. fifteen bastions, four are on the north or land facp, two on either' 
Isilh* of the oUPgaloway. They are. larger outworks witli watch towers and 
sentry-boxes and with front two eight guns. The ca$t face has three 
bastions, all small, with one or two guns. The south or spa face has five 
bastionsrtwo to the right and* three to the left of th(‘ sea gate, one large 
t-lie. others small, none with more thaiutwo guns. Tho west face has three 

bastions, more or less ruined and with no guns. 

* 

Proceeding to the right of the Revdanda Sea Gate the first bastion is 
twenty, puces by ten, moyntipg tw old cannon ; this second, very small, lias 
two old cwnori'j the third is the extreme eastern angjilar bastion with tWo 


1 Yale’s Cuthuyt lx*ix. * 2 A1 Biruni in Yule’s Marco Polo",*11. 38£. 

a Yule’s Cathay, lxxix. 4 Farif* y-Souza in Kerr,, VI. 2$Q. 

1 DocadaV. II. Bk. IV- ch. . 

The exixirt to Hongkong and the Straits Settlements during 1880-81 was 1502 
cwts. valued al. 1X>73 (Us. 35,730): and dunng 1881-82 1*>9S c*** valued at £302v 
(Us. 35,21*0). The balance of 20 cwts. weut fo Anw*»ia and'Janan. In 1881-82 the 
chief exporting iiidfitliK were April, June, .July, August, and September*. Collector 
of Customs, 821J lOtli March l£t>3. • « 

• Natural History, XII. 12 In 1720 Captain Hamilton nonces Putchuk as an 
artvle largely exjwrtod from the Sind parts. lie writes, “TJje wood Lignum dulcc 
gro \>h only m this country. It is rather a weed titan a wood and nothing of it is 
useful hut the root called ' Putchok * or'Hadix dulcis. I never heard it is used in 
pliysie. hut it is a good flTJfmlieiit in the composition of perfumes. Theve are great 
quantities exported for SuraV and from tliencc to China, where it bears good price ; 
for, being all idolaters, audbpruing incense before thci&iAagcs, this root beaten irto 
tine powder and an’incense pot laid over smoothly with ashes, and a furrow made in 
the ashes, about a quarter of an inch broefd, aiftf as much in depth a donir ve\; 
artificially into a great length, the ppwder is put rf’ntd that furrow, and first fire 
and it will burn a long time Tike a match, sendiiffc \'otth a fine smoke, whose «mcll 
is very gratia ul, tho powder .having the good qualities of maintaiiU]& apd delaying 
the tire, New Account, 1.128‘ 

• * ‘ i 
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• • ** V 

guns *' tke fourth on the east face is an angular bastion -with one gjm ; the Appendix. 

tifjh* alSo on the eastgface, is an pngular bastipn wifhtme gui f: the sixth on -~f * _; 

the florth # or lai^d face is a large angular bas^on with two gurf^ tue of the *^ aces 01 Interest, 
main fortifications on the land side. Then, passing tlfu modern Alibtfg 
gateway, the seveutlf «ds a ltffge an^blar bastion, like the sixth, carrying * 
eight guns with a watch tower at its west corner; then passing the'old 
land gateway §nd «. length of wall twenty-five feet broad on the inner side, 
and carryin^four cannon, comes thfe eighth; a large; # angular bastion with • 
three cannon. In its extreiiie,nofth-west corner is a stgne yatch tower 
twelve feet square and in the extremeVvest giiglc £ stone seiflry-box. * The % 
iShth is a large eircular bastion with twa^uns, almost en^ir^Ty miyicd and 
undermined by the*sea.. It has a |toji^‘ and*mdVta1-.octagonal watch tpwer 
of later construction. f Tlien follow, on thfl SVcst £a%«, thj tenth l^xstion, njor^ 
or less ruined, with no guns;«iext, passing*a ^foadi in ttie wall caused \>y • 
the sea which faces the great # Franciscan tower Barbara's «r th:* 8at 

Kliuni Bitruj, comes the eleventh bastion, more or loss ruined,, and with nr. 
guns ; the twelfth bastion is on the south-west comer* without ;nms; the 



. ^ r . ° t 
Since the text was written the Kdnarose stone found behind ;the 

Rumeshvar temple by Mr. Sinclair, C.S., in 1874 has been examined by 

Mr. Fleet, C.S., Epigraphist to the Government of India. Mr. Fleet states 

that, the stone is in praise of a religious teacher. It lias no historic interest 

and probably belongs to the sixteenth or seventeenth century. ° • 

In the Maratlia war of 1818 Kilngori was taken on May 20th by a 
detachment from Colonel Prothcr’s field force under Lieuttjiaut Bcllasis., 
The commandant and 200 men were allowed {p evacuate the fort, taking 
with them theft* arms and their private property, tfto garrison being 
Ordered to proceed to Vongurla and t^e* eommandant to Siitara. A 
quantity of grain was found in *thc fort. 1 - % 

Cornets Hunter and Morrison, who, as noticed in the text, were confined 
in this fort, were seized by tile Mar at has at Uruli twenty miles eastsof 
Poona. On being waylaid the two officers, whose escort consisted merely 
oC one lAvildar and twelve sepoys, took pftst ifi a* rest-hous^ and made a 
breast-igork of their 1 •baggage. They defended themselves wiA courage 
for several hours and did not surrender till theif ammunition was spent and 
the enemy hnd climbed to tlfb top of the building afid was firing on them 
through holes in the roof. Tt is worthy of mention That* thftugh, before the 
attack, the officers were offered a safe conduct to fehc’Bjitish camp at Poona,* • 
they declined to avail themselves of g,n advantage in which their followers 
3ould not share. Uruli the t 4 wo officers were taken to Poona! In a 

• ~ . 

• • * 

1 Asiatic Journal, <VL 640; Pendh&ri jmd Mardtha War Tapers, 300. 

9 ‘ J Bombay Courier , IfJth May 1818. Id a ggncral order by the Commander-in-Ch^f, 
dated Sunday, 11th January 1816, the capture of these two officers is thus alluded*to : 
“This occurrence, while it evinces what «may be done, even with a handful of 
disciplined troops, over a numerous irregular enemy, sh#ws also the injury the 
public service may sutler at any critical moment shy a fbilurtfof ammunition. His 
Excellency embraces this togportunity to order that no gtiard shalf m future 1x3 
deta&ed from its corps on any service beyond the ftotiticr witlyfut its full amount 
o^pan ammunition, the want ctartych in the instance above described has forced 
two brave young officers *te surrender in a situation where perhaps they might 
have maintained themselves until relieved.” * « 

The loss of* the enemy Vas more than four tig.es the original nul^bfer of this 
small party* and the^ Coinmander-in-Chicf desires that his approbation may be 


Kan noth 
(p. 323). 
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Appendix. letter dated 9th November 1817 they stated that though rather** roughly 

pi *fT t r t use< * at h&d been, well treated since thetir arrival qfc ’ Poona. 

rlaces o n ere* . g etween Bqpembor and Januajy they \y?re carried from Poona to Kdngori 

on cots. At first? they were ottered n&chni bread, but refused it; they were 
then ottered rice and refused it also, when thfcy were L alloyed wheat bread 
and a fowPa day. Some time after they were observed coming down the 
hill on foot under a strong guard. When they had r&chud thtf bottom^ 
they were put intb litters anfl garried to a fort about eigfif miles from 
KAngori, probably on thp way,to Vogota.* At Vasota the commandant fed 
^them’woll, bu? so close * T, as thwir confinement that till a shell burst, otfor 
the roof, of tlluir prison during tW British siege of the /oft in April 181*8, 
they* were ignorant of the ijeijhbornrkoed of an English force, nor till the 
"liou/in^ndant had heckled *to # surfvnder did they knoy? the name of the fort 
they wepe confined in. 1 Bc^pre the British took possession the two officers 
were hi lowed to show hr>mselves on the walls and were greeted by the 
Europeans of the mprtur battery with three cheers. 1 

Kh;lnfieri Island, 3 whose greatest measurements are about 1300 feet 
long by 930 broad, i^ formed of two cfc'aUtfhaped passes of trap, each 
ahou^ 930 ffcet lonftby 450 feet wide, their longer axes being parallel with 
each other and*lyv'g north-north-east by south-south-west. The higher "of 
th<*two mo’Vmdhlies to the eastward and its highest point is 100 feet above 
higl\ water springs. The western hill is seventy, feet above high water 
springs. The crests of the lulls are about 500 feet apart and between is a 
valley at itsjiighest part about eighteen feet above high water. 

The conformation of the-island bears strong evidence that at one time 
the tw o hills were separate or joined only by a narrow ridge, the valley as 
,it now *is having been to a groat extent reclaimed. 

There are some fine champn Michelia champaca and tymyan trees on 
the island, also a large number of bar or Zizyphus jujuba .trees. On the 
north side of the island is a tcmpfcc and a tomb, and in the valley are several 
tombs of shipwrecked Musalimins. The water-supply is from four round 
wells and seven rectangular reservoirs, the largest 1 icing 130'by 40' and 25' 
dr*i j p, with excellent driuking water. This reservoir w r as pumped dry in 
187(5 and five feet of n»u$l remo\od, but, except a small,cannon bal ^nothing 
was found. . 


KiUndeiii 
(p, 324). 


The original fortifications extended completely pound the islahd, but 
some years ago a portion in front of the spall cove on the north, which 
forms the landing pi arc- wad removed to make a foundation for forte, which 
, were never completed. The fortifications give evidence of. vast labour and 
energy, mnny of the‘•stones weighing from two to four tons. They have 
a total length of 3200 feet and aru in tolerable repair. They includ: 
twenty-! wo bastions with curtains ranging ii» lengtt,<£rom 360 to sixty feet. 
Many dismantled cannon are lying about. 

The light-liouse is a fiat-roofed building 100' long s,nd 30' high. A 
50' high octagon tower in the centre of the building carries the lantern, 
T&b focal plane of the light is 148' above high**water springs and is visible 


expressed to the sepoys Vhohjjye survived. He h*s to express his hop^tkat 
Comets Hunter au*ll Morrison*may, at no distant date, be restored to liberty and the 
service, an object which His Excellency will not T4il to endeavour by*every* mecjjs 
to accomplish.'' Madras Government gazette quoted ivT the Bombay Courier of 16th 
May 1818. . . 

1 Horn bby{Courier, 18th April >818. # M * 

2 Contributed by Mr. 0. £. Ormiston, Engineer of the Bombay Port lust. 
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*for tw«n£y miles. The apparatus is a first order catadioptric fixed light 
having an are of illumination of 225° of which 200° ^ white # and 2f>° red ; 
th«? red ray of £5° is Visible over the space between the bcVri^gs of north 
and north-north-west a quarter and covers the CheuJ KackiVeef and 
the dangers lying seacard of Alib&g and Cheul. Before the light houso 
was built a beacon tvas placed on the hill but was Removed in 1852 shortly 
after it v*is *set up % as it was found to f do more harm than good. There was 
at one t-ime.^&eep or stronghold on. the top of the eastern hill where the 
light-house now stands. ’The stongs wAt. used in building the light-house. 

Abput three, cables to the north-easf^of Khjuiderf there mass of .rock 
jifiJE awash at high water. Between tljfc rdbk and JKJi&nderi there is ’ 
anchorage N^ith seventeen to eightoeq feet at fc>w» water extreme Springs. 
About the same distance to the east is a •patch* rocky ground, several* 
roeks being just awash at lqgv water extmue springs. • Onpno of tlfi'so 
it is proposed to construct a beacon as a guide fa the riavigatijfh qf * he 
channel between KhAnderi and ITnderi. This eiiaunel is about, sixteofi 
feet deep at low water extreme springs and is Used by “coasting and ferry 
steamers. m • * * • 

/rtife-boat is statidhec^at KhAnderi from the 15tn cf May 4-o the end 
of-September. The cr^w consists of one officer, one tytalal,»o.nd ten *Koli 
fishemren. * **' 


On the road from Mandad village to the Kuda caves is a burying-ground 
of the MAwlAd Marathas who generally do not burn but bury their dead. 
Among the tomb stones and long grave mounds of the ordinary type, are a 
number of small circles from five to eight feet in # diainofer and'forn^d of 
stones weighing from twenty to forty pounds. They are of all ages, one or 
two evidently new. The liewn stone monuments in both this and qnothcr 
cemetery near the MAndad landing place are richly ornamented with flower' 
patterns. A number of these hewn stone monuments 4inve been set up 
bqside the road from the creek to tin-, Man (hid customs post. 1 


u.— kolAba kfioti settlement.* 

Except three villages in Roha where the k/iots have accepted only yearly 
louses, ail the khnta in the Pen and Rohu* sub-divisions have accepted the 
tllirty years’lease on Jtho survey conditions. In Mangaoii • seventy-seven 
Ichoti villages have bey ri leased for thirty years^and ninety-six forVne year, 
while nine tyave been attaejied and are managed # by Government. In 
MahAd»s Lx ty-eight khoti villages have been Ibasetf for tlyrty years and 
fifty-nine for one. yean, while fifty nine, have bce/n^attached and are managed, 
by Government. The miinbi'r of khoti villages attached and 'managed* by 
Government during the live yen.i ending 1 SSI-82 was, in Mangaon, 
se venteen in 18*/-78^ jeven in 1878-79, five in 1879*80, nine in 1880-81, 
ami tiftncif in 1881-82 ; and in Mahad, sixty-seven in i 187? f 78, fifty-one in 
1878579, forty-eigjit in 1879-of), forty-live, in 4880-81, and* sixty-two in 
1881-82. The klwti villages undftr Government- management art: usually 
"those for which the Mints cannot agree fo apphiifl a manager, or wliich tAftiy 
find themselves unable to manage, or whose; profits arc; so small that it is 
not worth f!heir while to manage them. Such villag<’& vary in number from 

• / 

* W. f- Sinclair, C.S. ^slo> the atone circles Mr. Sinclair’s guide said that 
many people made these eiscles^ round their relations’ graves ; that the use of them 
as against long or rectangular en«lr*mrcs was* a merejnatter of choice ; and that the 
use of either instead of solifl hewn stones was merely dictated by poverty.* 

2 For detHU sec alyve pp. 162-166,203, 207. ^ 
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year to year, chiefly because in some years the khots find It lucrative or 1 
convenient to take them. This is specially the cose when there are feelings 
made by thfc Purest Department, as the khots . afre entitled under, their 
agreement lo one-third of alt profits from r timber. The khots accept the 
yearly leases under protest, stipulating that they do c ,so without prejudice 
to their claims or to ^ny rights wliich may accrue hereoftjw either by the free 
action of Government or as the result of litigation. They htpe that the 
Khoti Act niay be extended to this dyjtrict. 1 , * 


III.-- KOLAba SALT WASTES.* * 

« ‘ - >* 

1882,- all tht; Alii rig salt wastes have been disforested.® 

4 p Wr ,1 ^ 

» r t V ’*_ 

‘ I'v. — koi,Aba bib ds.* 

A list of frame Birds found in the district is given above (36-37). To 
this list may be added the game‘birds given in ^hina (Bombay Statistical 
AccouuC, Xlll. Tart I. 48-54) witli the f follc^wiijg changes and additions : 
Under Raplores may be added the Osprey* Pafydion •halnctus^tho \Vrey- 
baefeed Sea-c^glo, Haluetus lencogaster, both very; common on the*coast, 
afid the (.'rested lihwk-eagle, Limmrtus cirrhatus, on the higher and morn 
wcAxh'.d hills. The crested hawk-eagle closely resembles the crested 
serpent-eagle, Spilomis cheela, the only difference bdlng that the latter has 
a white crest, tipped black, the former a black crest tipped white. Under 
Geinjturesy h, uiu^li snml'er Green Pigeon than the Southern Green Pigeon, 
Crocopus chlnrigastor, is found in the district. It may perhaps be the 
Brown-winged or Emerald Dove, Ohalcophaps indica. Uqdor Cultirostreft 
the Black lie's, Geronticus pftpiiosus, is not found in the district Under 
Nat it. or us the Flamingo, Rluenicopterus until] uorum, is not uncommon on 
the coast in winter. The Ruddy Shieldmko or Brahmani Duck, Tasarea 
rutila, occurs on the sontli shout- of Bombay harbour and the? Ndgothna 
creek, and the White-eyed Duck, Aytbya myroca, on creeks and ponds and 
in the open sea. 


Siiipc January 

. c 


Fsukrtxs 
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v —SEA FISHERIES.* 

The sea fisheries of the North Konkan are, as already indicated, divisible 
into couot and tidal or “dpng shore M fisheries and deep sea or “offing” 
fisheries. . ; ' 


* -r. 

To understand these it is necessary to describe th 9 .coast and estuaries. 
The Knnkau coast .runs ‘ pretty neariy north by west and south-^y eest, 
roughly s|waking, from the 16th loathe 20th degree df north latitud?* 
North of tlm centre it is fringed by th<;Bombay aictipetago, called by the 
early Greek geographers the lleptanosoi, and containing even at the present 
dav seven islands at low water of spring tiiKs and at least three times as 
many at most states of the tide. Many of these latter were islands at all 
states of the tide within tlm English period, bpt have been united to ea.h‘ 
othbr or to the main land, almost within living memory, by artificial 
causeways or by the suiting up of channels. • 


1 Mr. A. Ueyser, C ^.."Collector of KoUba,' 1387, 11th April 1883. 

* For details see above pp. 166- li»8. , 

* Mr. A. Keyser, C.8 , Collector of KoUba, Aifril 1883. 

4 Contributed by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S. * 

■Oyftributad by Mr. W F. Sinclair, C,8. 
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Thg*r$fce of flow of •flood and ebb spring tides up and down tbe cokst is • 
nearly Wo knots dh hour in most places, and there js, hj*sijes, a "general 
northwaffl current during the south-west monsoon, and a corresponding 
southward current during tli» ndrth-east monsoon which reaches, and 
sometimes exceeds, oiftk knot an hour* • The archipelago is, of course, cut up • 
with sounds ; am? the coast is deeply indented by* numerous dej'p fords or 
estuaries*into jvhioh the short 'but \jiolent local rivers empty themselves, 
fcnd in these pounds and “ creeks ” the tides, often reacli*a velocity of three, 
sometimes of four, knots an Jiour* ]ftdan spring tides rise on this coast 
from jseven to seventeen feet according to locality. • It wflhbe seen at once • 
tL&t any fishery conducted in such water* must We essentially .tidal, and* 
accordingly* during* neap tides the fisherman, «ar® inostlj dshorof•idling, 
making and mending geaf, or attending*livflhef grades. . * % 

The nets used here are: Seine, Vera \ SAh^-NW, *Dkol large, in rfeep • 
water, Bhokse small, in cricks; Drift net o^^rymmei, «Ay^exj*;tly 
resemblir}£ the English herring tram ; Wall-nets, that is, tranyciiels moy oi 
less fisted, are Vdghul a large deep sea net •of lafgc mesh*nioored t< anchorr.; 
MdylH, used inshore in TJnina^i^p poles ; Khanddla ( VaJ*,ra of Tlijina)• lias ; 
no p&les, but floats aiifl sinkers, varies very much in Sian, used ip creeks and 
risers? : Dul, deep circular scoop not without handle, fi*ccd aJ^o- in tidal or 
inundation gaps, varies in size from three feet to Refo*. feet diametoi, * 
used by one or two men according to size (is Okku or Aau of Th£n&) ; Jila, 
semicircular scoop luft with handle, diameter of not about 3!, feet, depth 
about 2| feet, handle about .‘3 feet, is Ariisv of Tli&na. It has a very peculiar 
lollg gut or purse beliind, with a narrow neck •'11 to Agliich^the fisji are 
swept and kept there till the fishing is over f chiefly used for catching 
•nivte, Mud-Ashes, Periopthalmus and Doleapthahiius ; Uholni , a shove net 
with bamboo side poles ; Vtda, a somewhat larger form of fche lost; Pag) 
casting net. lender Hook and Li.sk come Dori-yaJ , ^.bout four fathoms 
long, rough stopo sinker, two English timid hooks No. 9 attached alsive 
tfie sinker by snoods or traces six inches kiflg, used on reefs chiefly to catch 
small rock perch ; B In dr dp, a in oared trimmer with one large country- 
made hook and coeoanut float used iu creeks chiefly for the Seiumidm ; and 
Klidnda , a long linn or spillard Under Traps come Malai , cylindrical 
con tailing one or two funnels set in the kiev or weir, may be any size over 
three feet long ; Tokyo, , ono to two feet Iflng, has mie funnel, used in waste 
weirs of rice fields; Chap, a conical liasket with both ends op^ clapped 
down over fish in shallow water, the lisli are "then taken out. through the 
top. Jt varies from two to five feet diameter*and itlay be called a bamboo 
casting net. There are also spears, gaffs, and craOTiooks, flsed to poke in 
i nqd and among’ rool^ at lew water. Some of the spears ha a curiouf • 
^eur-cU-lys shaped head. i V' r hat if galled reeling or droving rt fiome, that 
is, spinrfttig frolfTa in motion* is not practised here, neither ar? the 
trawl oncUdrcdge known. + 

Tile appearance of the fishiifg stakes is well known‘to all persons familiar 
with the Bombay coast. In e\ory«ound and creek the path which fish are 
'most likely to take^n passing up witlAhe tide? is known* 'd this is barred 
by a row of stakes planted from thirty to eighty feet apart well below low 
water marl. Between these/as the tide* begins to rise, are set the nets,^ 
. truncated conea of any length up to foAy yoS-d^ composed of'meshes 
(fmflnifihiiag from two inches from knot’to knijt/it the entrance to half an 
j^fh mt tbe apex. They are Jiauled at the time of ^he tide, but very 
seldom set orf the ebb.' ' » 


The Seine ift most used on sgndy and shallow shores. It is 
up to 2(^fpards, J*ut seldom over eight feet 'deep, usually a 
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Appendix*' ' has long vertical wooden floats, set very close together, and no. singers. 
fisiucRiK The mesh vanios r hut is seldom less than half an ingh Trom knot to knot, 

• and seldcyi much more. It is cast from a canoe usually fro!n half floocf to 
half ebb tidfc, the* first of ebb being preferred, but is hauled on shore by main 
• force of men. Heines are never hauled into fa boats * The dug-out canoes, 
which arc the only row Ifoats of tliis coast, would not stfifld it. 

The casting'net is exactly similaf- to that used iit Europe. 1 It hag. 
cylindrical sinkers r of r skeot le&d C ckr wrought-iron. It is inUch used, and 
with great skill. , • v ' • 

■ • * f 

f The shove-net is abotft fart) feet* long and ten deep. It is laced 
bamboos and Ls held by ,tw ( n men'in a pass, or they \\adtf up a tideway with 
it at'lirst of ebb; a little wr.y frofn* trn^sborc. A t the propejr moment the 
outer /nan wheels NhortfvVarrljj; a third from the :horc rushes outwards, 
splashing, afnl the small lisris feeding in the shallow water rush into the net. 

‘ Almflsl every coasting boat lias the last- tfro nets, and the crew supple¬ 
ment their diet by what tlrey can catch with them while in port,—or at 
anclihr o'n the eoa*;t waiting for a wind or title. As the latter case generally 
happens at least once a day they arc seldflm Vitl*5ut«<i§h for dinner. . 

.The tixed fertips^Vo of two sorts. Tin* first are the pounds madt* on flic 
eon^t, generally' without outlets, the. water which completely overflows 
them at high tide escaping through the interstices of their rough stonework. 
The*others, generally constructed at the head of an estuary, have outlets 
which are closed at the first of ebb with a bag-net or basket. 

CeKain natural tidal poigk with narrow entrances are worked like the 
last, class. If the water does not all flow off the remaining area is worked 
•with casting nets and shove-nets. 

At low water of spring tides the lowest reefs and baulks laid bare are 
worked, mostly by women and boys. They use small shove-nets and 
scoop-nets, and for crabs and tVay iish a peculiar iron hook easily inserted 
in the crevices of rocks. 

Lines and hooks are but little used. The best grounds art; thought to be 
t\ .i edges of rocky islets and the usual bait is a piece of prawn. This fishing 
is here of no comm 'Trial, importance. Long lines with many hcoks ave 
known; but hardly ever used*. 

A . . . * * 

The l »ats lists! in these, inshore fisheries are ftl^ “ hodia ” or dug-out 

canoes, excavated from a single stem of mango or of tierlu. (Nauclea) wood. 
They are somethin 1 * as .much as twenty-five, feet long and three feet in 
beam ; often,as small as eight feet by \ *.ic and a half. • 

The larger often have topgallant lml works ef a separate piece 01 wood 
and carry a lateen sail. If thought too crank an o?it£'iggt' is adci d. 

m- A 

The paddle /u»a piece of board, clumsily shaped like the ace of rpades, and 
spliced with cucoanut’twiiu* ;o a bamboo shaft. ] t does not seem to signify 
which end of the blade is sei/«*d uppermost. 

They are sometimes used vt*rtienfl\, sometimes pullecl like oars, often u* 
n very curious wav, the rower sittiirg very far forward of his rowlock, and 
pulling not in tire line of course, but at an angle of forty-live degrees to the 
boat’s side. - w 

- 1. u 

Only one pin loused in pulling and the paddle is lashed abaft of it with 
cocoanui twine. ** . ' 

Catamarans or canoe-rafts made of two or .hree logs of ljght wood, are 
also used, but rarely. No dredges or trawls are known. 
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Tfy* oply Mollusks«collected are oysters and an univalve Like, a periwinkle 
cabled hubi. Of "the former there are two species*, 014 ? resemifling the 
Ehropetft! oyster and olie with a deeply, furrowed and toothed*shell; the 
former only is val nod. Both the oysters anil periwinkles are'collected off 
the rocks at low watsii and ii* no other way. • 

The pearl oyster fisheries of this coast are said to have formerly had 
some importance. They have uow*liUle ; the lishery of the circular and 
translucent fluster, Placuna plaeentit, fey’thrt purpose # of glazing windows, has 
been confused with the pearl fishery. earlier Englislj writers, (is Fryer, 

inform ns that, windows were commonly so Juflaze^ here 111 * fho seventeenth 
cSntuiy. This ©yster does sometimes y*ehl pearls., A 11 j>hJ Tishery.in tho 
Th4na creek has beejn rmhed during* tin* lyJst *few yiyirs ( L'i (h? r £liAna 
Ga/etteer, p. # 55), and one*is now being set t#|» intlAvlunjifti or IVijpuri creek ?* 2 

Tho Crustacea, especially prawns, are very numerous, bflt. lyostly * y et 
caught along with real iish in the nets; andf Except the Prah* hook 
mentioned alcove, no particular gear is used yi then capture. TherP are 
no lopsters, although large cray iish are*commonly solc| k by that* luuqc in 
the Bombay markets^ and 1 i«yf* <d’ the numerous rnjbs Attain the size and 
quafaty of those of northern sea.;. Crab and lobster pels ave rndviiown. 
Most'ck the larger fish appear to prey chiefly on tlu; /rusi^eeil ; 1 and in fisliiug, 
with the hook and line pniwns are tlie bait most generally* used! 

This book and line.fishing is very unimportant. It is mostly eoi^ined 
to the edges of reefs ; the lines are hut two or three fathoms long with a 
sinker made of the first stone, eonie to hand, ami t^vn hooks attached above 
it by snoods of about six inches. u 

, The hooks are Europfjan of about No. 9 size, and of the worsr quality: 
the rest of the gear is home made. * * 

The fishermen, grow 7 great quantities of San Hemp, Id#, Crotalaria juncoa, 
fc.*d prepare it themselves for use in Jishhm gear. For fixing stake bets 
tfiey largely use withies of a svjlcl vine, alia for r igging aud gnn^gd tackle 
they us*, coir rope brought from Lloiwbay and sold in the local market fowns, 

' As the ti^h captured along shore and the animals which pn*y upon tliern 
include many species also found ill the oiling they will be, described togc.llibr 
at the >jid of these notes. 

r Dft'ii Sea or Offing Fisheries. \> H 

Only one olass of these is really important, namolf tlu* stake nets. The 
strong*t;urrents mentioned in the last notes have power, far out to sea ; and 
although the charts show few irregularities in this power or in the natur*. 
dPWTNfiottom, there &ppea»* to lie. certain dburses a fleeted by the shoals of 
ffsli nrijl^r imu-u +r> tli,y Ijshermen. “ • 

These ore crossed by long ‘lines of stakes, to which ti# great conical 
nets we moored, usually at tliQ first of Hood of spring* tides, and taken up 
at the return of tig: tide. Tht: outermost stakes arc set in eight f-ithnnis of 
•^ater, counted at low wate^ of spring - tides w about ten knots from shore, 
Mid from that sliorewards they are to be, met with wherever experience 
has shown that the tisli pass, except in Joed where tin Customs Department 
interferes in the interests of navigation. They are generally long steins 
0 $ palm trees roughly pointed at 01 m end $nd workecj down into the 

1 

* c% 

1 Pliny (Nat.feat. IX. 35) notice*; pearls at Pcrimula, probably the modern Cheul. 

9 About a mtfith ago (8tR March 1883) Mr. vSincliir received from JJit> Divdn ot 
Janjira a sol all parcej of marketable seed pearls. f 
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• miiddy \)ottom by the force of several boat8 , crews, united for the gunttBe. 

Where the curjerft is strong they are often stayed to huge wooden ancnerp. 
These are composed of two paiVs of arms eubh somewhat resembling «afelide 
of a wheel/cut to. a chisel ed£e at the 4 twQ ends. The t*wo feUoee are 
jnorticcd together at right angles in thvir centijfifl, and,shanked, not with a 
Bingle timber, but with a sort of conical cage of which Aft base is secured- 
in the arms*and the cable bent to the t apex. This cage; containsJ several 
large stones to give the anchor weight. .Beipg four-armed, suc& on anchor • 
requires no stock. • • * , * 

• The .rows of staffes are'alwa^s at riffht angles to the general coast Jin#, 

ilhieh coincides with tfie r \in tne tides. Between the stakes a ,t& 

moored the huge nets, generally* at Jea§t £fty yards long* and called Dhol , 
brt similar in # coustruetiop/to th<* lesser stake nets' called Bhrikse, already 
.described in writing *of Abe coast fisheries. •The only other- nets of any 

. im portend; used in thg offing are the Jo 1, Mdyli, and Vdghul , the two 

• fortner of which closely resemble in construction those used in the herring 
fisherics of Northern ‘Europe,"and are fished in the same way. The mesh, 
however, is gonera&y larger about om; and a half inches from knot to knot. 
The Vdghul has a still larger mesh, and is moored ftt euclhend to an anchor. 

The •casting *net Tf sometimes used in the offing, hut not enoqgh A 
•deserve much nottoT*. Hooks and lines are hardly usecl at all, and although 
» the long line is well enough known to have a name (Khcutda) 1 have never 
seen K in use. 

The boats ysod in this fishery deserve much more notice than any otl\pr 
part ofr the Apparatus, diflering greatly from auy known to Europe and 
- being most admirably adapf-od for net fishing in smooth waters. 

'A very good liguiv. of them is given in the rules published by the 
Customs Department for the measurement of native craft, under the name 
‘Ootion Boat, or Prdw.’ J 

” A# 

Tin- hull of the machva rosomblfts the bowl of an old fashioned egg spoon, 
produced at the fore end into a long, high, and tine prow, and below into 
a deep bottom, the garboard strakes rising very sharply. 

7*he false keel also is deep, and of a very curious concave form, unknown 
in European waters, so that a l>oal^beached only touches the ground with 
her forefoot and stern post. There is no standing ^teck, but ^the whole 
boat is enAed and strengthened by many strong thwarts, and is generally 
provided with a sort.,pf mafting of palin-wroqd laths fastened with cord 
which can be lni<j down yn tl*' thwarts as a temporary deck, or rolled up 
out of tin* wav, something like patent* shutters. Thcco is .generally a ltfw 
• topgallant bulwark oiV the*port *ide, and, on the starboard where tlit 
are hauled, a bamboo is lashed to t&e gunwale for tfeqjy. to over?* 
Aluiost amidships is stepped a short lieaty most ra&iflg forwards, so that 
the huge singh**utecn yard is slung between two-thirds and thrfce-fourtbs 
of the whole lcftgth from th(tsk*rn. • , 


1 A detailed account of the cotton boat rft- prow and the machva is given hi the Th&na 
statistical Account, Bonilfhy (Jazetteer, X1U. Fart I. 345. liegarding the UBe of the 
word mnhhrn to a twofinaateh tradfcig craft, Mr. Sinclair,writes ^2lst April lS83h 
* I have no doubt that its kppljpajion to two-masted freight boats is modern. MaChva 
moans fishing boat ahjt no boat used for fishing on thig coast carries two masts, bqpause 
the misxen mast would bo in the way of the nets and fish. When i. u&u’ takes'll 
maWirn proper and applies her to freight,W'ork ho gmterafly pats in £ second mast. 
I find that piemen always auply the word maewa'' to cne-masted «raft, and call 
two or vhree pnsted boats gcUbatt.\ « * . 
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Th« ^ard is aboutiive-fourths of the whole length of th^hull, aiq) is slung 

BO tJjat, when swinging fore and aft its buttes just over. Ur* bead of the 
beat, a ltd the* peak Vertically over her st^rn^ • % 

The sail, however, is sheeted home to a point very little abaft of amid-, 
ships, leaving the wfmle stefli of the"boat clear tp work the nets in It is 
scarcely ppssibfe* to conceive a better rig for*a fishing •boat. The 
enormous latqpn yard is easily worked by. the strong crew necessary for 
"the trpide.- «Room is left foi* woYk y^d "the boat* is* not lumbered with * 
standing rigging, as there is only % one # . stay, jvliiel^ is mqv&blo and shifted • 
the boat goes about. The sail ^ressnjic B is distributee!"over the’whoik 
l£9£th of the boat, and the point of gte&tcst uressura iy’oVci; that of 
greatest resistance.* They cannot $f course but wean with greatepe^d 
and izracc, • • 


A no maenva nas little gear nesmes ner simple lagging. * A grapmdot mx 
arms, weighing from 60 to 100 lbs., a dozen lon|j paddles, antr as many • 
bamboo poles about fifteen feet long, a small liyavy bn^ tilled Vith sand to 
sej^lThs a caboose,‘two leathern buckets,"and a lantern, jprm the* whale x>i 
her inventory, and, ^frith iheaubn*board, a boat of twelve tons has probably 
cosf^rom £40 to £5CT(Ry". 400- lis. 500) to build, rig, aiu^tit Tift *.y are garv el 
bviilt’afid are now generally iron fastened , but it is notsyery* long since "the # 
fastenings were very largely of coir twine, and coir twine is*still a good 
deal used for the purpose especially in the upper works. Everything ys of 
the rudest sort. The timber and cv-i) the very spars arc coarse and crooked ; 
yet they sail like witches, and last longer than their owners. * 

Such a boat is probably the property of nsinqjl capitalist, and from seven 
to twftvo fishermen hire her from him. The produce is divided info eleven 
shares of whielf four go to the boat. Tin; other seven woujjj normally gov 
one to each man, but it may happen (and generally does) that their shares 
ill the nets (wlifch do not belong to the boat) ur <i not equal. i 

* muchc(i of under twelve* tons, manned *»y seven men, can fjs^mc Dhol 

or long stake-net. To fish twb she ynust lie of at least twelve* tons and 

manned by twelve men. If she carries trammels, each man of the crew 

should bring four pieces of net, each two fathoms deep and eighty long. Vl 

native fathom is five feet six inches, srt that threjp men’s share would bo a 

finite*of Jhets, and a boat manned by sevoTi*mon*slirtldd cover two mitbs ; but 

as a matter of fact tlrt equipment of nets is never complete. Et\m canoes 

with two or three mem sometimes cruise many Tuilcs (ml, to sea to \li with 

trammels. That powerful •engine, the tra* l, is /quite unknown here, 

although both the water and the boa^are well suited to* it. 

• & % % ^ 
^fishermen are ail of the Koli caste, a # fino, stout* set of follows. Their 

w iet tault is that tliev qro* rather .given to drink and to potty quarrel 

when iHTlfhir clips. 'flj^y ear£ but kittle ; the best hands on the coast can be 

hired for h6>*. (Hs. 8) a month. But. the benelit of their frdo use of fish as 

diet i« shown in their broad arid muscular frames, and among the. best off 

even in corpulence. They are not,«however, a tall race, and are naturally 

•j^ry often bandy -legged. UJ»ey ar** mftch employed in the coasting tiSulo 

as well as in fisheries, and, during the monsoon, when native craft cannot^ 

keep the sea, they cultivate little holdings of their own or work uoorv other ' 

men’s land. Serious criiye is not at all comiSon among tliem, and, although 

thfei» ancestors under the* Maratha empire wno better than vikings, 

and wyre the very terror of &tc coast, tliey are now as peaceable and well- 

disposed a pe<j|>le as any m the Presidency. 

The principal fish of the coa^t, with their native names, aroTjpItngfcd in 
the subj^iigsd listjgccording to^thc order followed in Day’s Fishes pf India : 
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Latef^ Calcarijer, Ji tar a. —-Chiefly in estuaries, good eating. * * # 

Sfjiranc a.—Sacral species, the smaller (filled yobi, tyitf thejargei* gdbar; 
chiefly on # ^eft ; furnislies most of* the little hook-fishing tl^erc is ; mostly 
^good eating ;*the JfLrger species are in great fftvour with Musalmdns. 

Iji:tianuh.—S everal species; the most important*is 9-rgenti maculatus, 
tarnb (eopphriisb), which attains to 20 4 lbs. weight and is sometimes caught 
in considerable numbers in the' offing; .smaller specimens oilly atfe caught, 
inshore ; furnishes “ lishsounds,” i.n dsingjass. • ' 

Ciirvropukvs.—K evoial species, Kfinreat^ not very abundant. ^ 

Pteroib' Hrpsi^LLi, K^mthadn It*ock-fish).—Not abundant nor valualui!, 
but. pmhu'kahlc fpr its b&iu\ifid colours cauglit in tin; offing. •' 

1V)L\nkmus Plunk? cusf , s 7fJ cas. —Caught in the oding, on tfie rpefs, and 
in. the esviarfes ; common, but seldom taken fti large numbers ; is very good 
eating" imVl keeps web. ^ P. paradiseus, tht* man go-fish of Calcutta, is 
kno\tn, hut ifotfeom.uton. If. is called chrfa, a name meaning the pupil of 
an apeetuf; what one might call an apprentice yonai. It is curious tfJJfU * a 
similar name tnjmsri or* a penitent is applkpcTt* tl^s gehus in Bengal. 

P. fch’.x v i t S'4 rttjixi or Dora. f 

• f>rifEN\. -f-Sevri^iI species, S. miles Ti\j>ta, S. osseuff Dhomi, S. sin* Gul, 
S. glaueus (Jonthrri ; enmuion ; chiefly caught in the offing; fair eating, 
valuable for their isinglass; grow to a great sl/.c ; specimens of 20 and 
30 ihs. weight are not uncommon. 

II t. Tioifiours f^uKviifosTitis. Mnr (.striking fish).—Not common ; 

sometitnes caught in the oiling. This is the true Sworcl fish. • 

TKicmm urs Mi Ticts, WnjatL-- Very common and important, as it 1 
dries easily in Jlic sun ; catiL r l,tt mostly in the oiling but also inshore and 
nmy lie seen playing on flie surface, in culms in great numbers. 

Cara NX —.Many species. 1 >ut "tLe only species taken ip large nuinberf&is 
C. kuna, Vnyhudn, which is \ cry cmnitiuiT both in the oiling and along 
shore ; a net is rarelv hauled that does not contain some. It does not aeern 
bypass far lip the estuaries. It is a coarse little tish, but valuable as easily 
dried. • 

Pset.’Ii s valcipokmik,* //n'ro. —Common. P. argent (ms, Kornln. “• " 

'Fit \ciij. Non s.-»-Two species : Jiojiyid, not lofiinon.*’ 

Srito i vti:s s — Sizhn >Vnv/o, S. yinereif’s, mrya -The well 

known pnuifivb, csjugfii in \hc oiling aiul along the shore ; less ‘Piuiuon 
c : u the est navies. v . » 

► W m 

ScoMiuh M iri:oi uiMiioTt s. JFttr/hirtfa (but distinguished from *0— 
kurial, —t’nuninm m sast shoals botfl in the ojliyg^ani pVmg shore ; b*t 
does mu Mscfo/'l tin* »sturnes. Kxcellent fating fresh, and very ia rgely 
dried. 'Flu* ScomhrUlo* aie often caught tar out at. sea with the casting 
m*t, ns they play on the Surface ; also in the trammel ; and the present 
species on the shore with seines. TJie ffirge Seoiubriche Sur Mahi (or 
iish’ of F.urnpeaiis) ar(‘ only caught in the otlmg. It is curious that thfcy 
„.uv never caught hcfe, as they ale everywhere else, by spinning with a 
bright .bait. r- „. L 

CviiirM Krm.IT, 'locar —Not uncommon. • « • 

KctiiiXKih Navci:.vti:s, Sdkrth, K. tdbesceur, Luchiuig .—Not uncommon 
but of no value. Found both inshore and’in ,the-oiling, not estuaries.'' 

KiiLAf.o Mihama, Aforth, Lady-tish or Madras whiting.Con?mon on 
sandy shores ; wry good eatihg. 
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Pemoptiialmus anj> Boleoptualmls. — Several •specie's. Those which \ 
freqgpnt clear wakor and rock-pools are called kharva , 4he mud* species 
ni*te m Tke former fLr« plentiful on reefs and roefty sfioves, tlie latter 
literally swarm nn all the muddy efetuaries. *They are not Wanting, even 
for men \ and fumisl^jnost the subsistence of the paddy lards on tlio . 
creeks. •% # , 

MugilJ — Several species; Bhui% very common inshopc and in the 

Actuaries ; an^ good eating. • • • m 

_ • • • • 

M. CE uu, Tlwda. —Very com mb u in.silo remand in the estuaries, and good 

. + * # % 

The PLkitronect jDcp do not como much to nnyrkyt on the KonRaji t.*oast ; 
small soles ai;e caught by .the woinVi“oftid tlfildren, at low*vvat<r, along tl^o 
shore. . . m % * • * * . « 

Plotoslts < ^rah™ [ Kalan ^—Not uncommon op reefs; tliytr spnfr® 

are much dreaded. . • ^ • ’ ' 

“* ^Rius, Shiuyara. —The fry gf one species swarm alon^thc eoa^t alul in 
the 43^>uaries. They ve%ot*Talrftid. • _ 

•Sa 1 *ijii>a.—O ne species not uneoinmon • called ?ho/*' Bhowb*l or * fah** 
Bombay duck.*' * # • • 

Hakpodon N eiikrkus, Bhmnhil, Bombay duck. — Very common at 
times ; coming and going in vast ..heals, chiefly caught in the oiling. *One 
of the most importaiii fish of this coast, taking almost tlie place^tuaf belongs 
at home to the hciring. m * " • 

Be lone Strong) Lunrs, Vane .—Common in the oiling and on sandy 
shores. * # *2 

HRMRlRAMPiyjH Xantiioptruits, 7*#/*.—Very ooimnop both, iii th # » oiling 
“"qnd on sandy shores The seme is never Jiouled without taking some, j 

*1i1xocketi t s, CJriri. — Very rare. * 

E.vgirailib Hamiltoni, Kilti .— Common on sandy shores and in tlie 
oiling. 

Ooilia Dussi^icri, Mandtl. —Very common on sandy shores and in tile 
djfing. ^ • 

On. PEA LonGicei*s 7 A7i?4^"4/omes in great sliouls. Cipo/ly ej'-nght with 
the seine on |sandy shares. Is particularly g*>6d to eyi. \ 

Clumsa Ilisiia, Valla. — Vot uncommon att aloji^ the foast ; mil does 
net ascend »Tiy_ yiv«r south of thuPTapii ; nor^ is the fish apparently ii^ 
g*. ja&jgcftidition when vaken # here. « *’ • 

Samitonei^® Keiti “ niijU-tish.”—Not uncommon; a j>oor fish 
here though much esteemed lower down the coast. 

"Ghirocentrub Dokab, Karh .—Very comi\n ; valuable a« easily dried. 

Murcena Pseupo^iiyrsoidea, Ifrir .—Very common on reefs. Its bite is 
"•*BUch dreaded, and Ti is iieuer eaten \iy natives. • 

Triacanthus.—T v a specie^, Ghoruf not common, # not eaten. 

Tetrodon, Ken. —Numerous species ami vc*y common^ considered 
Utivtholosoine anti never"oaten. The little boys^ipiust?themselves by making 
the Tptrodons pufl‘ themselves out and tlien bursting them, as children at 
home do v^itlj paper bags. , 

Si! a ftps ay very mira£rd\is, especially Species of Oa^-hvias and 
Zygcem^; Jput are jiot feared by the fisherman. They are kttta fislftd for 

b 653^-61 7* • 9 9 
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’ w^th hooks, and largo Specimens arc apt to break thrpugh the nets>« They 1 
arc eaten ; and Choir fins, with those of a Pristis (Sonafa) and HhSjiob^tus 
granulatus^ (Lartf/i), wPhich arc common, art valuable for export to Clima. 
Both tlici «san r fish and the Ldhja are very common in the offing, and small 
. specimens of the former ascend estuaries even above r ^alt water. 

RnvNciijBATUfl.—Uncommon. * ^ 

Various Stingrays are common and known generally as Pkakati Their 
wings an* eaten, as at hpinc. Prcttyjai'ge specimens of all th^"Rajidee seem 
to come clow inslyciro. (The large ^harki? do^not). 

«' One small unarmed R*y, PlAtyrhii a (p), is common inshore ; it is ca^d 
UawHtHliti, monkey-fish, apd is eaten. %J * 

, AAVj<\i*e iuptick y<ii a, th.<;*Ele,</« nc r tirfy (Gingina) is not common. When 
, caught'it is k'ept u.li\V ap*fonj£ ,os possible aijd used for playing practical 
jokes )vith ; it is hot eaten. * 

TV lower, :niiimils p‘.eying upon fish in the estuaries and along the 
short* aiv much the some as in Tliaaa. dulls and terns are numerous, though 
by no means so'abundant, as in the North AtJanti-j. The greyb&cked 
sea eagle un«l osprey are also most common on the toast. The ringjfca&led 
ea^le.nm tlieo^ier Yxmd, is rare there, and though the herons fish jn salt 
• water none of tin*’storks do so : nor to my knowledge does the pelican. 
I£\eh the cormorants arc not as abundant as on inland waters. The 
Indian Kingfisher, Alcedo bengalmsis, is -very common on rocky shores, 
feeding in pools left by the title. The l'ied Kingfisher, Geryla rudis, is 
foiinil^m the creek,?. None of the others afieet salt water. «• 

A marine, porpoise is veiy eoinmnn and ascends creeks with the tide, 
v /r 'ing great damage to nets by tearing fish out of them* It is seldom 
caught. No other eetacean is common, but whales (Balonuptera) are not 
unknown, and oeeu.-.ionaliy get stranded. 

r l'*iie fisheries are uneontrolb*d t by law except, as to the planting 
stakes in w .ia\lgabb* waters. Tin re is no reason to suppose that till* stock 
of tish is deteriorating : but the industry is crippled by llie high price of 
salt. Dr. Day’s inquiries showed that Sind, the Portuguese territory, and 
ot'-ler places where sub was cheap were practically monopolising the trade 
in sah ti.sJi. Now that salt js as .highly taxed throughout* India u& in tlie 
Konkan, i( is possible that tlie trade may slowly* .e\ivt*; at present it is not 
ilourishn/?. r % 
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A. 


Abh&Vlli : ^rop share "system, 183 ltpte A* 184. 
185. 

Aboriginal tillage: 93. • * It 

Abyasinians : sou Suiis. * 

Account books : 103, 426. 

«ArdhalMg- : stream, 9. 

Acquisition : (1756-lS^/inomul note 2 ,190. 

AdhiSaris *■ hereditary regime oflicers, 172 note 1, 

* ns. : 

Administration : ace Land Administration. 
Administrative history : hop History. 

African slaves : 433 ami note 1. 

Agfis . huslKimlnien, 51- 51, 412. 

Akshi : village, 253. 

•Aid lid -din Bahmani ruler (1347 1.35R), 273. 

Alibdg : village exchanges with its ddcf (ISIS- 
1840); its lapse to the British (18-10), 159 and 
note 2, 190; two lull-irni families in charge of 
•forge groups of shit riee villages, 177 note 4 ven¬ 
dition, revenue system, cost and profit oi riee 
tillage, garden asHessnient, British changes, survey 
and assessment of garden and salt nee lands 
(1840-1852), 19^-19(5; their effect (1856), 196; 
.lows^rwy rates introduced (Iicvdnnda 185> antic, 
Unduri 1858), 176, Ji^-201 ^: j^isiou of salt lire j! 
lauds or llyintjtat (^>72), 176, 210 211: Sub- *i| 
divisjjpal details ; boun Iai4es, area, aspect,, !' 
fLmate, water, soil, holdings, rental, c£ork, pro- 
, dgee, . people, 1 , "2-l\) - 242 : Town, appearance, !| 
^climate, harbour, trade, water-supply.^ 253 £>5; 
wa^# *-wTtrks, To uses/i people. * histcyy, objects, 

256 - 259 j, H ir;i kot, KoUba fort* 260 - 2G5, 469. 

Ailed Shuttle worth : the, a lifeboat, 125. \ 

Ambft: river, 7-8. • • 

lumbar : Sidi govern^of Janjsra (1621), 4Ifi. • 
Ambenal :"pa»s, 114 . , 

Anandibdi :* Angria's mother (1793), 155-156, 260 , 

265. - • • 

Anflhrabhrityds : Shatkarni kings (a.d. 160), 

W %nd ijote 4. • , 

Angfrid^.* tljir origin,’ T45;» Kdnhoji I. J1698- 
1731), supremacy of flee*, pflhx&oB, death, and 
character# 146-149^ Bakoji and flanflji l. 150 151 f 


* **. • • % •*« 

♦ siege of Gneria, 152-154 ;%pmrrclj| in Ihc family, 

a 455-156 ; Bivnlkar’s influence aid the extinction 
of the. family, 157 - foiti territorial exchanges (1818- 
*'1840)7 159 and nc^to ^; ^apso ^>f his territory 
\l840), 159 mid note 2, ,190* vevenuo system in 
eighteenth rtmtifry, WT 1 jovsnuc (]81$r 


I 


185(1), 175 iftte 1 , injou eiucnee caused jn early t 
years the dwtaion^ of juiisdietioii among # the . 
^rici.di, the Bant Sachiv of Bhor, and thc^feflhri&a 


of A)ibag, l ’fl and note 2; British iar^ia of north 
Ben Apxeif with Angrlj*’:. villages ’(1818- 
179 note 1 ; rhwmm: system and asacssjiiot^ 
his lands before tlicir lapse in*l840, and British 
changes, 190-196; 1MU), 145-158,^15, 2*7. 

Antony: port* *>65. ^ - * 

Antonio do Porto : Franciscan friar ( 153^), 202 
wnl note 1. */ 6 , 

Arable are®, no. * 

Ar&via town, 460. 

Area : 1. 4 • 

■ 

Ashtami : village* 265 • 

Aspect 2-5, 101-402. • 

Assessed taxes : 225. 

Assessment • low cash ri\tal mi S.lnkshi (1788), 
174 ; Khamloji .I.ulliav raised jhc le.ntal in* 
Kondvi iu M.did.f 100 per coni. (1-SI0), 174 ; re¬ 
sult of the irregeiar man im men. and demands or 
7!*f*ighleeulh ccKairy. J7^ ; assessment rcduqpd 

•aliou^ twenty-six per <*« nt (1837), 175, 189 au^ 
i note, 1 ; high and uneven assessment before 1837* 
lTt); gram . enSal, 175, ISO and note 3, 181, 184 
note 4, 190; reduction found necessary * and ’ 
Mr. Davii^p appointed to examine the revenue 
system in t Sdnkolii Uajpuri and Itaygad (1836)* 
182; lus reports, Mr. (Jiherne’s and Mr. William¬ 
son’s remarks, and Government orders (18371?:: 
182-189; Alibdg graih and cash rates, British 
changes, survey and rcvis:qp in garden and salt 
• rice •■lands (IS40-J852), 190- r revenue sur-' 
v&y (1854 lSfltf), 176, 198-209; revenue siffVey 
revision in F.alt rice lands or k fair/ip fit (1872),. -• 

210-211 ; survey results (1855-1878), 211, m 

Aungier : ( l ^3),Jle mity Governor of Bombay, 365,. 

138 .• f 
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Automula : perhaps Cheul, 270 note 2. 

Ayds : port, 205. < 

Avchitgod : fort/265-267, 44f». c 
'Avntf : r * mode of AlibAg salt rice tilfag^- 191 t 

« f « 

B. ' ■ ' 


r' 


* 4 . 


Bdburdv : Sindia’s general (1793-1813), 15fj- 15G, 
260. 265. * 

Bad seasons ? 99-1 oo, 425 - 426. 

Badr nd diil : sou Sfinkshi. * r * 

e: Bahirupq,ntrPingle Peshva • (i /i^.J46. 
Bahmani : M*Jsalm.i/i rulers (1347- J489), 142. v 
Bahurupis : »'iUHicians, 67. > f4 , » “ «. 

Bairdgis : religious Ix-'gal.., 415. 

B&l RamchandraMr. 414€ note £, 150.note 1. * 
BAldji ViBhvan$th P&shiya ? (17l3- 1720), 146, 
•' 4C3, 46 /. • ‘ < ^ 

Balance sheets: 223, 227, 228. 

‘ Bil« '• stream ,9. . * ^ 

Balhdras : Mdlkbet Rath ode (?), 271. 1 

B6In Mid of Sachin: (]7‘.lM, 44S.\ f k 
^odbhgad Kdsdrs . bangle-makers^ 63, 1*)V*« 

fcafikets 101. t 

Bdnkot : fort ceded l»y tli£ Pcnhwa (1756), 159. 
liar bog a : traveller. (15141, 142 note 10, 275, 435 
note 5, and 461 and note 4. % 1 

Ba’stipns : 289, 462, 406, 470 -471. 

Battle : (1591), 279 fr y. .val, at Cheul (J50H), 274 ; 

at Kiuiuderi (1679^325, 396; at l^orlrti (1594), 
‘ £28-329. 

. Beggars: 73-7:, H5. 

, Belddra : atone masons, 63 -64, 415. 

Behi-IsraelB : 85 so, 421 . 

Betel-leaf • cultivation of, 97. 

Betel-palms: eiiltivu^.n of. 07-98, 425. 

; Betham •. Mr. \v. 16 note 1. 

Bhanddris * palm-juice drawers, 70, 412. 
*BhangptS : Si iuei.^ers, 73. > 

Bhansdlis : traders. 47. f 

^Bharddis beggars, 73. 1 

Bhdtiyds : traders, 1J. 

Bhdts : musicians, 67. 

Bheriki bhav • an old eompuitation rate known 
ns. in Kajpuri, 183. 

Bhils: o^rly tribe, 71. 

Bhima : Stream, 7. 

OBhise • pass. 11 fv 

Bhogeshvari or BhogaVati : ntream. 7. 

Bhois . fishers, OS. j. 

Bhor ' tilla ^; £ .vfianges wi*li its chieF tjic Pajjt 
tiaehiv (ISIS-1840), 159 ami note 2? 177 andnoti: 2. 
Bhnrap: fort. 207. 

169 and note 3, 170 and notes 3 and 4, 173, 
182, 184. 

rds: 36-37, s<»7, 474. I ‘ - 

ths and Deaths : 230. I 


INDEX*. 

c *• / 

Birvddi : fort, 144, 267-269, 445/ " • 

Bocarro : Portuguese chronicler (1634), *2^. 
Bohords : traders, 83 - 84. ' . f ' « 

■Bombay: Sidis in, 430-<41; atjack^b^*SJdi 
'<■ XAsim (1089), 442. 

Borrowers: 104 - 105 . „ 

Boundaries: 1 , 402 . * #*■ 

Brdhmaps: 43 -46, 411 ; in Constantinople and 
■ J4va (A*.p. 24^-57), 138 note l. * 

Bridges : 116/.J51, 353. ** 

British : management (1818-1882), 175-214. See 
1 7,nnd Administration. • m 

Buddhists : settlement a*, J37. . 
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Capitalists: 10). 

Carriers: 120 P 21 , 4 : 10 . 

Castle : Cheul Portuguese, 291-292. 

Cathedral: Clujul Portuguese, 272. 

Cattle-disease : ^238.' , . 

Caves: 254, 299, 301 /:H>2, 316, 332-342, £ 16 -34#, 
377, 385. 

Census details : 40-43. 409. 

Cesses: 171, 172 ami uotu 3. 173 and note 2, 182 
and note: 7, 183 note 2, 184 and notes 3 and 5, 
185 and note 3, 187 and note 1,188 and no^s 1, 
191, 196, 453-456. 

Cevul : Cheul, 273. 

Cliambhars : 64, 414 ; pass, J15. 

Champavati: traditional name t of Clieul, 269, 270 
note 1. ( *' 

Clijtndragad: fort, 269. „ " r 

Chdvre i pass,1j, r >. 

Chembur : why not Symnlla, 270 note 5, 

Chemul : "by Clieul. 270 note 5. 

Chemuli: numl, 272. 

Cheul: 142 ; CJionl or Jival, 143, 144, 146, 

151. 155, 1517:^4 , : tion, various spellings of the 
name, 269 and note I ; listory, ti^ulitional, early 
Hindu, Ptolemy *150), Krtuheri inscriptiqj^ (130); 
lYriplos (247), Kowinas (npS^JTiwen'J’hsang (tV% 

^rah travellers, Masmk (915), Mulialhd^/jfct^', 
A1 latakliri (950),* Ibn Ua^kal^(976), A1 Biri*.i 
(1030), A\ Idriki (1130V 170-272 ; DevgirJsVAdavB 
, (1312), t'ijaynagar kings (1336-1587b Bahrmujis 

(1347-1 190), N % ikitiu's aecount (1470), VartlJcma’s 
account \ 1503-1508 1 , Portuguese appearance at 
* (1505), battle atf between the Portuguese nhC„* 
Musalnu'ms (1.X18), UarboBa’s account (1514), Por- 
^ tuguesc factory at (1516), first Musalmdn fort at 
Knrlc(1570), l*ortup*Jse Chual besieged (157^), 
l.insc.hot’s account (1583), second sucoAsful 
Musalman aiteiT.pt to fortify Korle (*592)rb»»He 
at Kurlc and success of the PoivigueJ"* (|&94), 
Pyrard s (1602\l^08) Vjcount, Delta Valle’s <1623- 
1625) account, Bv-carro’s (1\34) acootfatj revenue 
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Qfc^exjfondiJure (1634), trade (1634), condition 
(164gflt>68), besieged by Sambhdji (1G83), 
Continbo’s aocoun£ (l?28), ceded to the MarAthAs 
J)?B9)r # yie French at*1777), 273-286 ; description, 
obJfectB of interest, Portuguese ruity^ the eastl^ 
the cathedral, tho hospital, tfesuit monastery, 
church of the A^i^ustifii^iia, Eft. Barbara’s tower, 
Domingo* church, St. Xavier’s chapel, 237-298 ; 

• Hiudusnd M#salrt!ftn objects of interest*; Dancir^- 
girl s-houke,%fc)meshvar temple. *RiJHpon!k»-';i vmg 
Mdruti, Buddhist chives, PattatrayaV Shriny, 


f Dancing Girl’s Palace : Cheul, 299, .300. 
Danda-RAjpuri : fcojvn, • 143 ;. 144, 154, 432, 

434-43% 460-401*; creek, 403? 

Dargh&diia*Killa •. see Saiikshi. • * ' t >* 

DAsgaon :.pftss 5 ; tov. n, I5<f, 310-311. 
Dattd.trS.ya slirine : Cheul, 2S7. 
pavjea *. Mr. J. M., Political Agent (1S40), 158; 
his appointnu.-ftt for revision of assessment (1836), 
182; his account of Sdnkshi UAjpuri and Bdygad 

4J83C), 182-180. 

IVsbtora: £js. 


«aindm K India, mosque, Rajkot fort,# landn* J gDella Valle : Italian travelftr (1G23.1G25), 280-282, 
place, Musalnulit dgmc, old tombs, Malidlaltshmi jl j£92, 29**, 209. * f * • • 

temple, battle stones, wafpr palace,VKfijne \h \flv *j! Depressed classes : 73, 1^4. 
temple, Augrias tomb, 409-310. * * .|! \tariftSliuvRitnry vcv V no ulfici^, 109. 

.Chikalgaom village, 3io. * * *J £%savdi*Vanls traders* is.* 


Chimndji Appa : Mar&tha general (1731), 149,151* 
Chimolo : perhaps Cheul, 270 and note 7. 
.Ilhinese Element: in Indian architecture (915- 
1500), 272 note 2, 4(ft w •. • 

Chitgdvan Brahmans : *i, 41 1 . 

Chitrt£kathis : pictnre-ahowcrs, 73. 

Chivil : Cheul, 273. 

Chola : stream, 11. 

Cholera: 175, J79, 212 , 213. 

Christians • so. 

Churches: Cheul Augustiuian, 295: i>omiiuoan, 
297, 29S. 

*Civil justice : 217-21S. 

Clive : Lieutenant-Colon(‘l (175G), 152-153. 

- Climate : 13 -15? 2.36. 255, 404. 

Cloth weaving ■■•132. 


• • 


3 efhasth BrdluTians ■■ t 4 \ C •. . * — 

eshkulkarnis : distinct accountant, 177 * * 

ij *Deshm\j jdis ■- lu.>odiiti^y ie\cuuc ollicers, IGjh ?G9<- 
|; 471, I i 2 note 1, 175, f 

Jeslyjdllde^ :1»eredifcyLry n venue otlict i*, 1G3, 1G9, 
171,.V- w uotc 1, 178, 19 V. ^ ’ J.. 

Devgad : see Tlui( .-dixar* * J y§ 

Dcvrukha Brdhman^: 41, 411? „ 

Dcvsthali: pas*, 0. j 15. 

DhangarS : shepherds, 07 OS, 411. 

Dhdrabad •* relit deduction system, 173-174, fSl. 
Dharamtar: p«»rt, 311-342, 9 

Dhdrekari|: peasant prop^-tors, 173, 17S, 181, 
182 note 3 ; 1S3 and note 3 ; 184 and note Trfsa. 

Dhavla : iku*, 5, im. • . 

Dhep form of assessment, 108, 170, 171. 
Dholdgris: hiiHoandinon, 51. 


1 


Communities : 87, 423. _ 

Condition: of the district, 175 and note 4 ; 170, !! Diseases: 230. 

177, 178 and note 5 ; 179 and note 4; 181, 182 ;! Dispensaries : 237, 400., 


and notes I and 2 ; 183 and notes 2 and 3 ; I SO, 


Dom Joao IV. : (1050) figure of, 291, 297. 


*, 190, WO, 197,200 note l -^of Janjira (I8.i.>)*449.% !• Dom Lourenco dff Almeida: I Vfctugucse com- 

mamlcj (1505), 273, 274. * 

‘i 1 Domestic 


Capper and brass wotk - i:>f .. 

Coronation :|JSlm.'ljj , s^l074), 309-372 
Courtenay : Mr., 27 note I, 8® note 1, 157. 
CailtinhO: report on Cheul fortifications by 
/T*728j,28G — ", 

fJpjA: 130-135. 431. • 9 9 

Craffc^he* GWfl.no*, ^13. § 

Creeks: 4P3. ^ 

dreepers 26,27. * 

Crops •• 95-98, 42-£. * 

Currency; 101 .426.^ t • , 

Customs ‘•Kunbi, 55-G2. 

D. # 

fia*Cunha : Dr. G„ 292, 2u3, 295, 298. 

D4dd$i R^glmndth Deshpdr de : t (iG82) a MarA- 
tha generaljwi. ' , 

Dahivaji ; pass, 115. • * * 

Ddldifl V fishermen, $3, 421. • 

V . i 


* !l 


lestic animaiV 31-31, 105. 
Dii : sieges of, 270^ud note 7. 

^eing 133. 

* ** • 

E 

Education : jf!o Tnstmotion. 
Ekvira : goudesa, 383 note 1. 
Elephant a* eaves, 151. 
Exchange bills . 101-102, 426. 
Excise: 223-225. f 
Exports : 124, 431. % 


V • 


, Pairs : 119-1 $0, 202, 303, 321-322, 383, 386, &0. 
Fa8ki :**0fciUiUie fee, 184. 

Fateh Kh&n ■- Sidi governor (1655-1670), 436. 
Faujdars : military officers, 170. 

Ferries: 8, 9, 116, l#7, 428. 
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Index*: 


Field tools 93 -04. 

Field trees ; 30. ^' • • 

Fire-temple: 272. c « 

Yish^ 37-39, 408-409. • • • 

Fishers : C8-70, 414. . 

Fishing : 135, 4 74 - f 82. 

Fitch : Ralph, traveller (158-4), 278 note 5. , 

. Fitzgerald: paw, r>, 11 4. • 

Fleet: Angria’s, 147. 

Forbes: Mf. J, (1771), 14 note 1, &3, 264,^88 


*L Gun: the great BijApur, 277 note 1. **/ 

| GnilS : in the Janjira fortress, 462*463, # r 
I Garays : musicians, 67, 412, t ‘ r 


#,♦ . 


Habsdn : Bee Jadjira. ** ** 

Habshi : in 60 uth KolAba, his changes jn the re¬ 
venue demands, 171 and ribte 8; thft Peshw& 
fecov^rs from .him (1735j^fncf changes his 

• rateo,-172 ; divfsi.ni of lands between the Sidi and 


* note 1. # *• « • • % . rates,-1 72; division of lands between th 

Forced labom* : 216*217. . * . **,tbc Pt^hwa, 173 and note G. See Sidi. 

Forests: description, 1 G- 2 b blocks, 2 l ; slif?’, « j Hatt: Major (1818), 156. # ^ 


* Fryer'- traveller (1075), 270 note 5, 3GS nott 2 . 

v -* ^ 

, ^ G- 

G&bits : Bailors, 08. . . , 

I * * . • 

: pass, 115, • # » ■ 

ounivats^ Angria’s vcsWls, 147- 
Gaudhiri : stream, 10 . # 

tfanpati RiotB : 450-431. 

Gajden crops : 97 - 9 S, 425. „ ■ %i 


j. HareBbvar : town, 461. 

I Harik : grain, 97. —« 

! Havelock: Mr*«*enVtoJfanjira (1870), 449-,450. 
Health: 236-239, 460* * ' 

Hemp : tillage, 97- % * 

Hereditary officers : absence of, 177 ; became 
revenue farmers or khol* 177, ITS. 
jj Hills : r», 6. 

i! Hindus : iu Alexandria (4.1». 150), 138 and nojp 1. 
j: Hingldj : temple of, 302. 


trajaen crops : • J! nuiuun : ill .-m iaiiura \VII. loo/, 

Gavlis ; cow-keepers, OS, 4 T 1 . ’ j : Hingldj : temple of, 302. 

Gemolli Careri : Jlal^*h* traveller (1(595), 2SI note ;i Hippokura : (Ghodepaon) 10, 138, 
1, 285 note «, 433 'Proto l. c jj Hirakot : 153, 156, 254, 260. 


(Mrfflgy ■ J3 f 403 . 

Gbadses •’ mnswianB, (>7 5 
Gheria : town, 117 , 14S, 14P, J5(£. 

Ghraadis : tinkers, 70, 413. ! 

Ghod: stLeain, 10. 

Gjiodegaoil : see (joreu^on. !i 

1 Gbosalgad : fort, 4, 1 .*<», 312-316, 375, 4-15. m 
Gibeme •• Mr., remarks on Ms. 1'.ivies’ reports cm 
* SAukBhi Rajpuri and Buy gad (1837), # 186 - 1S8, 

J59). f . i* 

Girls* schools: 2 : 11 . ( # * ’■*« 

%lass bangles: making of, 131. * K \ 

' Gold and silver tforfe : isi. * 4 * V, 

• Go&dhlis '- beggars. 73, 413. j‘ 

* Gopdls : beggars, 73, 415. . 

- Gopya: i$*», H4. # j! 

gojeegaon: port. 316. * )•* 

•"Gorges or khiuds ■ u«\ 

G^sdviB : beggars, 73. * |. 

' Gpvirle: pass, 115. 4 % I* 

Grabs: Aousel.-*, 147- 4 * ]i 

GreekB : 137 nud note 8. * 11 

^Grosp: Mr. (1750), 145 and note 5,149. *. 

Gujardt: BrAhnuuw, 44, 411 : kings (1509), iu ,j 
• KolAba, 142, and in Janjira, 435: Vanis, traders, $ 
... 411. J - ‘ 

Gujarati : trade language ({'15^ &72 and note 1. 


1 . History •• (Kolaba) administrative, oarly Hindus, 
M.dik Ainbar, Mar.ithiis, 168-174; British manage- — 
«iient (ISIS 1882), 175-214 ; sunlmary of Britiahw- 
venue history.* 175-177 ; political, early (u.e. 225- 
A.n. ItlSo), 136-141 ; tlic. MnsaliuAiiB (1300-1500), 
the Balinuinis (1317-1489), GujurAt kings (1519/, 
tlio Portuguese (1507 - 1660) ; the Moghals (1600), 

> B^apur (1636), the MarAthaa (1650-1610), 14J- 
145 ; the Aii^f (1690-1818), 145-l,ys; the 
■\* British (ISIS-1840), 1^6-158: ^Janjira) early 

L , history, 43*2-433 4 the Sidis, 434-452. 
i Hiwen Xjhaaug : t ‘hinese pilgrim (642), lit. 270- 
% ! | Holdrs: oeggars. 73. ~ , 

j 1. Holding^"- 92. • m 

i. Hospital: JL’hi ul^rnrtu^iQne ^293? • 

j; /lot springs : 13, 3S8. « 

I /Houses -• 410. • • 

Hunda : f^rm of assessment, l.h8, 170. 

Hundd baudi : teiyarc, I7if.- . . ■ 

j' Hurricane : 196. * 

1 Husbandmen: »i-63, 98-99, 412. • 


• «• 


'! • . • _ 

• r • 

'' Ibrakim Hhdn ■ "Nawdb of JanjiVt (1^48*1879), 
«; 449-432. \ * « • t 

idrisi • ^African traveller (1152), 272 n<tc#5. 

V • 
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Im80$tsW21-«124, 431. 

• In&md&rS: holders of alienated villages (1SS2), 
16$and note 1, 163, • 

Infitmities : 237. • # « 

Instalments :* o£ land revenue (18$i), 1C2- 16r 
and note 1. 

Interest: rates ofj • • 

Inscribe^ stones’ : ^253, 272 , 471. 

Inscripuons: £53,42. r )7, 26G and note 291 aijcl 
notes.3, 6 6, 205 and notcS 1 and # 4. 206 

and notes 1 and 2, 29$ and nfltus i ami h, 300 
note 1, 303 notes*!, 2 and 3, 301 litres 1 aipl b 
2,^331, 332 and note 1, 333, 331, 342, 356. •** 

.Instruction : 230- 2 .i>, *459-460. •. • . . V - 

Investments" 102-103. “ • 

.Irrigation : 91-92, 424. • 

Iron working: 134. 
iB&pnr : town, 156. 

0 IfitcLvjl : leases granted by Alimadnagar kings, 167. 
IzAfat: Khou, 163, 4^5. • «.* « 


K- 


f-.-i i)- 


Jdfarabad : taken by the Sid is (1759), 447. 

Jails : 222 , 45$. c 
Jamiur: Chcul, 271. 

Jains : at Ulieul, 278 note 5. 

Jamatis : see KonkauLs. 

J ames : Commodore (1749), 152. 

angams : beggars, 74; husbandmen, 412. 

Jailjira : State ; description, houndaiies, 

divisions, aspect, rivers, crook*, geology, 
climate, 401-40?); minerals, forests, dom*sfc>e. 
animals, wild animals, snaked, birds, lisli, 
404-408; census details, Hindus, j\iiisalmuns, 
Beni-Israels, villages, com ni uni Lies, movements, 
409-423; agricultural population, irrigation, 
•props, #bad 
mom^lendcrs 
roods, poat-olp 
contres. markets 

E ls, exports, crafts, 428-431 ; history,^32-451 ; 

d, justice, l*^ oliue*.^instruction, health, 452- 
*4G0 ^plaoes of interest, 460-467; fort, 4ji2-46-f! 

Javal Br&lmiaxft •- £*.• % . 

Jajsing : ^ngiia (1793-1796), 155-156, 260, 265 , 

.Jesuit monastery ■ Chcul, 294 . • 

Jhid Jh&dora : gallon-tax, 170 note \ 

Jhanjha : fifth Sikdiaifc^hicf ($15 ?), 271 ai*i nottw 

\ 3 - 

Jingars : s-ddlers, 64, 4L3. 

Jogifl: beggars, 74, w . • 

JdhftriB : traders, 47, 48. 9 

JO0&S* be^arB, 74. .• 

Judicial staff/ 217. • • 

Justidb :‘fte An grids’, 215-317 ,*t*c British, 217, 
222, 22Q ; Jhe Sidis’ 4 456-458, # • 

i # 


K&chhis : craftsmen. 64. "* "• ■ 

K aid Is : distillers,*70. m m t 

K 41 an 8 : lM»oiir%rs, 71. m , 

Ealush % HhniWiajJis favourite, added ccases and 
raised the land rent, 171. • 

K&m&this : labourers, 70. , 

Kam&visd&r : ^laratha revenue collector, 170. 
Kdmtha: raws, 5, 114. . m 

K£mtni : sweii m, 10. 

f inara"khfgs 142. • % m • % • 

dngor^: fort, 523. . . * 

lj* ifenhoji ^Lngna ? d, (1690 -1731),’ 145 -149 ; II. 

w (JS3&, 157, £63. * 

V I^anlceshvar ; hill, *2, *, 31G«-3ft>; temple, $19- 

Jj ^anphate : vbgi-.'iu l^gglwM, 5l5. *• * # \ 
Kills* : *or PiMls^mlurg. b ^ 

K^pol Yupi • trader* *48. ^ 

KarMda Br&hmans : 45. 9 

Karl: :«p.tsft* 1*15, 377,* 374 * • v 

K&8&T8* Aippusiuitha, 63, 41a. ■ • 

Kdsim: (Sidi) gov* 1 nor t.l .latfjira and Moghal 
admiral (1670-1707). *37-442. * * 

Kdtaris : wuod-turners, 64. * 

ifatlltaA'is ; oil bai ly ft*il)c t 71 -72, 415. • 

K&tliGdis : s% i- K.ithkaris. 4 

! Kaula : fort, 324. ^ 1 # 

Kavalya : ?a.s*, a, 11 ~. 

Kiyasfh Prabhus . wn^rrs, 46, 411. 

Kazwiui : writer (1265)*272 note*2. 

Kennedy: Mr. , 253 note 1, 343 nolo 1, Jl57* 
note 4, 383 note 3, 3<H) note 2 A 397 note 4, 398 
note 1. . 

Khachar: pass, 115. \ 

dei*, 48. • 

(1680-1735^ 
372 note 1, 



I^iairiyat^ governor of Janjna (1670-1696), 437 
1.-454. . • • f 

Khailddla : iuser.ptinn at. 324. % 

Khdnderi: (Kencr>^ 145, I4G, 147, 156; hiland, 
light-house,^story, 324-327,"440, 472,*478. 

Khdn Jehdv : the Moghul governor of tRo Deccan > 
(1670), 437. 

Khdrdpdt: salt rieo lan^ Soc* Land. 

Khdrs • salt rice-land or KMrdpdt villages of 
AUbdg, 194 note 1. * 

Hh&rvis : Bailors, 68? 414. * ^ 

ji JKb^ika : butchers, 71, 414. 
r Khatri8<*weavers, 64, 131. . 

Khikris: shepliorda, 67- 
P Khojds : 84. . . ^ 

Kbokhari: town, 4< 

t 
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I 

INDfe»< 


? 


Khofs: unmeasured lumps or plots, 1G8, 193, 194 r 
note 1. ‘ • , .. c ! 

Shots: revenue fdrmcrs (1882)^ 1G3-I66 r 203, 207, 

9 (appendix), 473-474 ; villages manngeilrby (-hem i 
(1882), 161, 162 mid note 1 ; fnrffiddcn to interfere | 
beyond tlieir Btrict duties anil powo/a by the 
Maritlnis, 171 ; tlieir origin, titles, and position, 
172 and noto 1, 173, 174, 177, 17tf and notes* 1,2," 

• 4 and 5; kliuti villages managed by (government 
accountant, 181 5 fanned or kliotf villages, in 

*, S An kali i Jty«puri i nnd Iblygad (1837), 182 • 181}; 
khots’ dcmapifs am?extortions, 18ft, 187, 188» 
general body,, of 1 landholder reduced tv depend¬ 
ence and poverty by the Units (1856), VJ7, 453. c 
Xhubladha : 39o, 396.. < ' , •' 

Sihim ’> place of interest/'327-5^8. • - ' 

. Kd 1 c : cav ?, \ r 1 

* XoUba : meaning of, 1 iuA.e 1 ; fort; 141 ; J’ortil. 
nations, buildings, tempiys, history. 2G0-2G5. 

Sollfl • i5 shers, 68-70, 414 • garrison o. uanjira, 414. 
Kolm&ndia town, 4G4. t \ f 
Kol^dla: bcennir* a lirit r : bh possession 159. 

fcAltis : Stailem, 48. 
rfondi^ti : hot springs al* 13. 

Bonkanis - Muaaliu.iiiH, 81 ■ 83, 419. 
ftorlai': island-fort, history, doseriptinn, 328 - 332- 
Koflmas Inilikopleustes : 1 Ureek merchant and 
inoJh (a. i». 525), 270. 

XoBtUS : see I’ut clink. 

Rof&Kgad •• a fmt, 151. 

Kramvant Brihinans 45. 

* Kshatraps : (lujarat kings (a.ij. 200), 140. 

*Kuda caves: description, caves I. 111.332-333 : 

1V.-V.334 ; VI 335 337 ; VII. - XII. 339 ; XIII. 
XV. 340 ; XVI.-XIX. 211 : XX.-XXVI. 312. 
t Kulkamis : Village n*K:«iiiiil:iiit'* a 1G1 and notes 1 
and 2 ; 171 ,*i72 noli- 1 ; 177 and note 4 : 4.*2. , 

Ilumbaru Point i*» t - 465. 

Kumbha : pi*, t». 115. 

Khmbh&rs : pot tors, <14. 413 
<Iunbis : husbandmen. »”>4 - <•—, 412 

: ^Kundalika: ii'cr w s,‘ 

■ Kurda : fort- ^cc ^ islii.imgad. * 

KurdU ■ a head-quarter of oh*, local chiefs, 142. 

« L* < 


fiBfDOurers: 70 -71. 

Labour Mortgage •- W 427. 1 

Lid *. uaine of n caste, 272 note 1. j 

Lamdu&s: *»> Vanpris. |! 

: for Ad"nt.iistnvtiou sec Land Administration; / 
for Land assessment see Assessment; for Lam\ ! 
Revenue see Revenue; kh.4r.4p4t 01‘i.Mt laud . ! 
reclaimed, 91, 160, 10*7 and notes 1. 2 and 3, and 
rico lands ami 11 plan Is elassilied by Malik 


by the Mar4th4a, 170 and notes 3/6 ; 

varhaa or dongar (hill) lands assessed" 1^0 and 
note 8 ; garden land asBes9cd, 170-171 and n<ffe 1 ; 
salt rice-land? surveyed q^ r ery year, 174"; tfflage 
increased, ,J74, 175 and 176 ; ^fib4g # Sqlt^rice- 
lauds revised ,1872), 17G ; much arable waste 
(1824),*179 ; villages Ro fanned at a yearly in¬ 
creasing rental (1828)* sy stun extend cd (183G), 
# 180; rice lands not classified abut wniforrnly 
charged a* graft; high a rpto, 181 ; ijMtead of-tillage, 
182 wind note ! ; pressure of population on good 
r.,luud ii^ Sank si li (1837), *183; khriidjkit tiRjge, 
ll’fl and 1°1 ; cost and profit eff AlibAg rice til- 
dafev, 191 „Vuid note 1 ; AliVig Lharafxii area, its 
reclamation and survey assessment, 193 and note 
4, 194 and note e i, 195, 19G ; tillage (1858-1881), c 
214; AJibAg salt wastes disforested, (appendix) 
474. 

1 • 1 

Land Administration: 159-214 ; English •ucqitt* 1 
sition (1756 ■**18405, li^^crjptorial changes (1818 - 
1863), 159-160; administrative staff (188£X 160- 
162 ; land tenures (1882)', 162-168 ; early Hindus, 
Alalik Ambar, Marat has, J 68- 174 ; British 

management (IS18-1882),.175-214 ; British revenue 
history (1818-1882), 175-177 ; details (1818-1837), 
177-182; condition, assessment, revision, survey 
and other details regarding SAnkalii, R&jpuri and 
lhiyg.nl (183G-1S44), J82-189: Alibag (1840 -18521 - 
190-196; Kol.il>a Sub-collectorato formed jl 
1852-53.196; seasons and revynue (1837 -185.»), 
196 197; condition (1856), 197 : survey (1854- 
*^'66), 19S-299 ; Alibag suit nee assessment Vo- 
vised (1^872), 210-211; survey results and land 
levcnuc (1855-1878), 211 ; season reports (1868- 
1881), 212-214 ; season statistics (1852-1881), 

214 ; Jaujira land administration, 452-456. 

. _ J* V 

. Land mortgage : lt"5-100, 427. 

Land revenue- . see Revenue. 1 > 

!: Lir : old name of South (P-ijarit, 273, 272 noto 1. 

! “Larcom : Air. 401 note 2, 435, 430. • 

Lari . <•> jarati huiguage, 272 note 1. “* 

Letter : Kaulmji Anglia's, 148 note 2. * 

S| Libraritd: 235. .» * 9 * 

Life-boats': 125. - ’ 

^Light house : ^2G. u 

■ Ling&na *- 144, 2G9, 343. o 

Linga, pass, G. 115. .. . t 

j ; ‘Lingayats : trade!s, 49, v i42. v > 

'! Linschot; Dutch traveller (1583), 278 and nptoa 
! i , 1 and 2. 

Lisle : Commodore (17o0), 152.' 

Liquor-yielding trees: 27-30 
Local funds227-22S.- 
Locusts : 213. ^ 


c- 


t law -- - a * 1* " 

Ambar, 169; rice lands q.ensured and classified i. Loh^ra: monumental pillars, at; 343. 

• ». f v ( * - 


f 



I • 

I 


,» • 

. Lofi&fc : blacksmiths, 413. 
IiOhljaR* j a Poona fort. J 4 6, 156. 
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MacNeile : Captain (1729), 149. • 
Madgad : fort, 402 44.1|*46A • 

Madhya : pass, 5, '•f *4. • 


INDEX. 

ij % MhaakeS : shepherds, 67... 

] Mh&sla :^town, 432, 465. 

;| Mineral* y>, 4(U*’ 

) ;j MiraJ)oii^ar • Bill, 3, G. 

'{ Mit.h&gris: hflalidhdmen, 51. 
! Moghal Admirals: 436. 

!! Hohfl : spirit, li*3. 


«* 



Magistracy : 219. * ' # '/Movements . 88. -f». m0 

Mahmud Begada; (M39-), U2 notes.* • ; Muda,.* ,0,m «/ *iH*>*u:ncr.?*ii;s m 

Maitland : Captain 11759). 447. * % • . M^halhfl , ! Vahiutimtl'*** '9*1), 272. 



Malik $afui : AlA-ud •1J»» KluljrV general (130!.. 
272. 

Malia - husbandmen, 62 03, 412. 

M^biaji Angria - i. (1733 1759), 150. 151. IM : 11. 

(1793-1 SI7). 155-150 261. 

Mdniiad • crook, 9-10; port, trade. 349, 4/3. 
Mandeville ■ traveller (1322 - 1356), 273. 
ftandla-Borlai 'town, 105. 

Maud y a .* viiidgo, 350. 

• M&ngad - fort. 35t). 

Mangalgad - H* ,f * J\.«Mf,on. 4 • 

M&llgS : depressed olciSM, 73 414. • 

Mingaon •• old llajpuri ami liAygad, 159, ISO, 190 • 
aub-6i\ isioual details, boundaries, area, aspect, 
climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 
^roduc#, people, 1, 247 - 249 ^ town, 350. • 

Manuca: 94. 

Markets: 120, *430. 

Marath&a: cultivators, 412, * 

Mardthav dnis : traders, 49-50 0 

M^rvddt : see MarwAr. * # 


. Musopalic of Ptolemv U .in* 150), perhaps 

\J un-Jo, 132. 165 •* * % 

• . 

* • * -N 

• * 9 

Nachni: .-•» 

* Nagaon : (own, 351. * 

* Nagdi fciuli : a l.Miun*, 174 note 2 . ~~ ~ 

Nagdi sliirasta . «*idi r.n£k‘tenure* 174 and note 

2, I7S n»»t*• l. 1 Si,• IS2 and 5 , 

. Magjshvari ■ stream, !i. - 

* Nagotlma 1 U3, Ml, 155, •156, 15 ft; khota, 

17s, 182 note 3, 21 ) 3 . 2!:(4: port details, t.rado / 

'■ # liisl.i>r\. til«I I ridge, . 16 , 35:$-353. 

* Nairne ; W». A. K. f ’ll. % 

Namdevs : see Sliiinpis. b * 

* Name • M (’lieul, 2 (£tu»te 3. 9 

« Nana Pkaduavis : (W63- IhoO). 48, 448, 407 . 

:j NAldgaon town. 460. 4 

Iff Wap apers -. *59 • • 4 


ifywftr : Bi Alnnaus, 45; mdneylendei^ 10? ; ! Nhavis : bribers, 6/\ 413. 

Viini trader, 4if 41 P. • m m ,j Nikitin - - llusxiM* traveller (1170), 273, 433 not* 1. 

Masucfi : Aj»l> traveller (915), 271. %! Nisni : pass, 6, 115. 

Malerffals : for KolAba adminiHtratft'e history. 159 : i Nizampur Kal: river, 10. 

note 1, 175. * • : | Nizdmpur: 158: survey and khoti system, 

MaAheWS : Commodor^(V22), V 9 - * • 207, 220; town, 353. * 

ft&thv&n: monumental pillars .at, 351. ^ 

Mdtrds : nath'e drug, 122. • " • # 0. • 

Kaury&s: Konlcan chiefs (\d. 500), 141. •!) * # * , ' » 

Mffzgaon •. suburb of Bomlrn\ # , 396. 439, 440, 442 •OiTailCeS : g20. 

: 85, > , O’Shea: Vr. F. B-, W nntc l > 435 note 2 *- 464 

Merchants : 47-51. • • , .1 note 1 

Mhd ra*• village* watchmen,,73 f village servants |; ^Otaris : oraftsirtfr, 25. % 


(>682), 1^1 and note 3 ; Mh4rs' service in MarAtha 
forta, 173, 514, 45£J # * . 1 

b 653—62 • J 9 9 

. 1 ’ 


t Oxenden: English ambasaadrir (1674), 265, 285. 
365 and not*' 2. / f 


9 
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•INDEX. 


fi ef 


• , 
•■-Padamdurg : ftfrt, 466. ' c 

• Mfeur a mode of AlibAg salt rice tillage, lfl. 
PAle : caves, 345 • 340. c 4 

PAli: fort, 1267. * • * • 

Palm tapping : VM . 

Palshe Brahmans : 45. % 

^JPanchaitan : town, 466 ; Pir, 435, 464 
Panchdls* crafHlfni»ii, 65. j 


.1 Private schools : 230 -231. 

Ij Prother -. Lieut.-Colon el«( 1818), 156, 267,* $10, 345, 
j: 375-376. ( *- * ,• , 

jfxPtqkmy the geographer (a.d. ISO), 1<?„J36-^38, 
. 270, 432; 465* 1 

! PucllO* sve* Putwhuk? « * 

! Pulses : # 07. •' r 

JPurab :• father of KAnhnji Angri*, 145* 

Puri.- see IljAida-IUjjjuri 


Jrancnais • vratHCiivu, 6.). i , , run . see jiauna-ifaj}>uri. • 

« Pindharpa:h^8 ; high .saute Janflhoidcxr, 172, .433 f Putciiuk :‘a fragrant root, 284 and note 4, 470. 

note f. e r * ‘ f , t Pvrard : French traveller (1601 • 160S), 27fl, 380 

Pinguls : lv-g'gai m, 74 r - — • ‘ 


Pant Sfichiv : 177 ai^u iv^to r 2. S«e Bkoi 
. PAr : inns, 5, H i. , ' 

Par deshia : lai « .u him /l. - < * * 

->«?vits f. "b*he yicn,(J7, 4'i3. 

\ Persia: ST. 

/passes; hill. 5-6, I11-JJ5, 

PAtdnp Prabhus . writer.,. 47. 
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Pdtils :■ villagr headmen, JUII. i(J2 rf ^71. 177, 452. 

P^der: Mr. w. ^18771. 451. # 

.*bf'hinkshi,* 15y. 17s, 1S6, lftl. 106. 202; 
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+ climale. water, soil, holdings, icntal, stork, 
produce, jiroplr, I. 2-12-215 ; people, trade. 

Vater works. liinLury, 35-1 • 556. ** , 

Penmula : peihnps <7 ,il, 270 note 2. 

, Peshwa : the, lift, 147, 151. 155. ].*<>, ceded Daa- 
’ ugaou, KomAl.i, and Ulnkot. lori m 1756, -iml S.iuk- 
shi, l\aj[*un, uul llAygnd ji> ISIS. 150 and Hole 2; 

.their management (1735 -IM.nj and change.*, m 10- 
•voum* demand, 172. 173 and note 6 : 174 and 
’ note 2, 

jpiers t 1 Uk 378. 

^ Pine apples : os. 

Pir: pass, 115. 

^ Piracies • Anglia's, 117. 14S. 

' ^Pirate coast : 432, 465 . 

Pirates ' Mnlah.1i (16231, d/ I and note 1. 

■ Pliny : liidonan ( a. 1* 77h 130 note 2, 432. ? ( 

* Plough' the si #v of,'02. « 

* Pol^kdpur • town, 357. 

... Police : 221- 222. 226. 45S. >. « .*. w . 

v Population ■ to- vs. half -peopled village*. {18241. i Reservoirs • , 

jy., 170 ; abundant (1S37), 175,‘ 176, 182 and Rest-houses * 117. 

' note 1, I S3, 400-423. Revas • |,ort ’ ln0 * ' *'[ . ■ „ _ 

Ports : 126- 1311 . * « Revutikshetra; traditjcdal name of Chcnl,2Q?, 

Portuguese . (1507, r I66O', 143 ; buildings m Chenl ' 2 ~° uote l * 

(1520 17i’11. 270 n.di 4. 2h0 200. 

# Post Offices 117 - -.1S, 12S. 
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Paglioji" Angria :*!. (1750 -1793), 154 -155, 264 ; 

11. (1S17 1S3P), 156-157. * 

Ragi : grain, 06. 

Rainfall: 13. 214, 240, 213, 240, 248, 250, 404. 
Rajkot . Chilli citadel, 146, 150. 303. * 

Rajmachi: f» ^ Ht; c I3ir ' ' " s 

Rdjpnri * came llrlrinh possession (1818), 

150 ; klmts, ITS : condition, revenue sytftfem, end 
asKessinuit (1837), 183? 184, 185 note 1,*189 note 
1. 107 ; revenue survey (1863), 204-205; cr*ek, 
402 . 

Ramdharan : oaves, 377. 

Rameslivar •. choul temple, 272 ; (1623-1628) 282, 
308 310. 

RaillOChis • labourers, 71 ; freebooters, 158, 220.* 
Ram Patil : Ihc Koh captttiu of Janjira (1490), 
•135. 

Rdmrdj • Stream, 0. 

Raugaris d^ers, 65. 

R a tang ad: f"rt. 378. 

Rdygad: iort- «. 142, 144, 145, 146, 150, 156; 
i.iiiH' inti* JhiLibh possesnion (ISIS), 159 ; khots, 

1 7S ; emidirinn, revenue system, and ^ssesRnrcnt 
(ls37), 1S5 -186 ,*180 note 1, 197; revenue sufvey 
(IS66), 2 < ? 2nt» ; fort, description, approaches, 
tin* vay up, 35" - 359 ; M iill top, objects, 360 - 362 ; 
hist.ur\, Shivaji's coronation, 367 -376^442. 
Readers and writers : 231, 232. 

Leading rooms : f 235. p 1 

Regisfi-ation: 219, 226.457 t 
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Pojmad: 1 i»wii, 150, 31*7. 

Price of grain: 107-108; great fall ill after 
1825, 175 ami notes 1 ami 6 : ri e m (1831-18371‘, 
..7*182 note 1, 184 ; high (1854 • 1^)66), 17H, 197 '• low 
0872 -1870), 177 ; 08»s' lto). 214. 42a. 


RevEanda : tinra, 143. 150, 299;. lapsed (1840), 
159. 190 ; garden land assessment revised (1852), 
192- 193 : revenue^survey (1857), 198-20CI 1 
Revenue : )76«ftul note 2 : 179 and note,4 ^(1837), 
; 192 and .iotc 2, 197, 211, 214, 223. . 
Revenue Paimars ■ 172, 176, }77, f[8 and note 
2, 179. 183 “and note 3, 184 and note 1, .188, 
187; 138, 190. **• ; 
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Revere*[System : lSth century, throe systems, II* Season reports: (1818-1834)'175-; (>837-1857) 

2, 179, 180 and f note 3; examined by tj VJ6, 107 ; (1868-188V) 215-214- * *** 

Mr levies (1830-3*), 182-186; opinions and it Sea fisheries : 47V ^ 9 ' 

^ig^jesy^ng of the Volleetor ana the ^venuc* j, Sea trade ' ^ 2c »l 30. * • 

Coihinjstiioner ,-nd Government oMcr.g t^37h 6 Self-saci^frce \ iti vhoKonkan, itlasudi's account of \/ 
186-189; Alibag, lOlJ-JiDQ, . j (913), 271 not.* 4- 

Revenue and flnurpe : 233-225) ; Cheul (1034), 283 ;! Servants : personal, 67, 413 
and note ! ; Janjip, 459. * |j Sesamum :-97. 

Rice : (k> # - 96 . • ■* / ! ’ Sliahji Bhonsle • 143 and note,7, 

Rivers : 6-11, 4i*2. * t % "• ■ ShflilVahir minister of Uurhilu NizAm (1508-1558), 

Roads .* 111 - 113 , * 42 S. • *' # • : inV ,KU. , , • ’* . 

RnUhor . I.nn.1- i>t 0 Bhcnvis : IhuJimaiiM, 45, 46. * _ * 
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Sachi^ Nawdbs: origin ,j? 448. 

Sdgargad • fort. <*. 146, 151, 155. 156 , description, 
view*remains, walks,-54, 379-383. 

Soil : $9, 424. 

Sailors : N ee Ushers. 

Stimur : Cln 111 , 271 and note 1 : 272 note 5 
Satohar : stream, S, 155. 

Sakoji Angria: ( 1 7 -? 1 1733). 149 ,150 

Sdlis: w r eaveis,'(».», 112. 

Salmon : Major \V. A., 401 note 2 
Salt. 134. 135, 226 , 409, 431. 

Sjijt-lands . w 1 - s I. # . 

Salt mdrsh trees 26. 

Sambal-- Mondial ailiuiial (1670 - 439. 

Sambhdji : Mmnjr.i n, t I6s<>- hiv.i,. 115 : (*ii. *«i 
hi.siegrd 1>\ (1683), 2*5 : .lanjna hidi-^.d i|:;*i*2i. 
•^411 ; ^nipia (17 10 17-i.s), fcl9 1 '>2.264. • 

Samir.ii inakta an Aiii».i« «ni*v.^ nu. 

San gars ; blaukcfc-wayrs ; 65. 

Sdnkshri-: 1-12-113; e,mie in.«** Ih iti.di p< • ' loir* 
4 * 1818, 159; Lhuff, L78, l.»9 ; (‘oudiu-u* •••■woim* 
• sj*s^*fTi, and a^c om-nt ils,:7j» t . IS2*nd 

• 10 t.es 3, 5, 6 aiul 7, ,184 and non-, '2 .md*l ; -.:is .«,e 
ordered (l** 371, ISO; p f'mv £l;j vi Yiii;r*'dm e^ 
•(1S58), •201- 203, 220; lort, n,I uhm, 

gianaries, Barir-ii' 1 .din's inmb, rums, l.i-tuw . 383- 

3SS. • , * , 

jSauknvarfcai : wife of Jayrdng (1793-1796), 155, 
1,56,327. . 

Sarddrs : Sidt, 419-153. • 1 

&&]£karis • palm-ju»ro drawers, 71. 


Sarkh^l: Aiigna's title, 146. m% 

Sarpdifl or*Daknjis : beggvs, 415.' 
Saving classes : 1 02 . 9 • • 

Sivitri hr Bdnkot : river, 10. 1 if 
Schools* fuo. 2?*‘-£5r». ‘459 160 . 


Jibuti* si»iit. Tor. 

^lliinpib ^tailors. 66, 4\3. 

Skint’38 ■ lab%»vi!>, 71. * ■ 

Shiu]it ( ‘b'JRl *275 not* 3. . * , 

Shivdjlt wi, ur», 267, a % £S5, 31 323, 

3H ; cliiiicu of C.^ifad fl66*2). 3ij,3 ; raid on Surat, 
aiT'>ira.ti«»ii nl loynUf (1661). i»cae>. with 
Aur.mgxeb, limits l>i liu, r o.ipra iu di.iguiao 

to Iwijr -* ^161*1). 36 I ; “embassy fvom 
liiuiitinv, i oion.ilmu(1674,6 365-371 ; death (i860), 
3.’‘2 : Ins opui.«i ions ag.uiftt .Janjira, 436-440. 

Slioeioakin^ - I3 » * , . 

SliopKt<epers: 1 - 1 >- 
Sinimali Vanis . :i.ulw, is. • 

Slirivardlian * 'Ah, l u:. 42.5, 167. • . 

Sibor p« ib.ijiv rin nl 270. 
die ■ ..iiMin. 153 ; oonstduti.m, -?31; in-Ahmadns- 
;-.u .0.5 f; 1 1. 1 r#1 11 ■ m*i mi’o, «43.» ; appiuMfed Moghul 
• adii !:;«I -, 456; in w.n.^ \\: u the MiirAlhSa^ 

1 *157 II, ‘pi.irjs • m \\ .i li the l , '.ii , di , Ti aud drivej 

i. :• *>i »T -, ii.it, 113 116; t ike .11‘ iialiad, 447;. 
ii‘iiT’i d all ms, 11 S - 1.52 . pi*opii\ 420 1*21. » 

Sidojl-Cltlj^r • M u*. Ji-i anu.ii’.d (IlipS), 116. ^ 

■ 'e/i/UM. » 

Suahara.3 . Koni.Ti rnli*n> (SllT-1269), 141. 

Silk weavills ’■ naimn.u.lme of. ‘27S. 27,9«* 
Sinclair : Mr 5V. I , ‘2-53 note I, 310, 411 note 
*2, *2 noje 3, 3!:*. Holes 3 and 1, ■'pi lioto 1, 

3.55 note s, 384 n>i.- 3, 381 mdi* 1, 3S.5 r<4es 2 
iiiul 3, 387 not *2, 391 note 2, 408, 474 notes 
>1 ami 5. ■ 

Sirul Khan: g«#vern*»i of Janjira (1707-1734)^ 

* t M3, (61. • ‘ ' 

!* Slavery; mo,*216. 

. Snakeb . *16, 107. B 

Someshvar temple • Cheul, 301. 

• Sondre ; goldMiuljis, 4 > 6 , 413 . 

. Songiri; fort, 3eS. 

SonkoUe • sec R-ol<**| 
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Sorathiyar Vdnifl*: traders, 48. 
jBdp&ra : 271. . r * 

fJOV : hot spring, 13, 388. 'r < , 

< cStaflT: iwliniuiMtrative (1882), 160 x 162 f ; (1^18), 077- 

178. * / r 

- Stamps : 223*.. * * 

Btate of the district: (1827-1880), 220 <; of 
Janjira (1855), 449. * _ ’ 

Barbara : l'Yageiacun tower at Choul, 290. 

St- Lubin 


r* « 


Thevenot: account of Cheul (1666), 286pot# 2.• 
Thiba 

Tieffenthaler : German missionary (1700), *286, 

l Off*) «r ^ .• © • 

, /» • • r • 

Tillage: 94,* 95. r • j * 

Toka : farm of assessment,,J 70 and note 3. 

Tolls: 115-116. • ’ # 

Tombs : Musalmdn, 268, 300, 301, 464': c 
,, Toyrn schools \ 234. r 

in : "Chevalier de (J780), l<ft-162', 286, ji Tradj) ^entrds : *118 -119, 13C, 42., 

287 notif 2. ** < • t v ‘ • • ij Trade 1 -.'c-aily (i*.c. 200 -a. a. 200), 138 and note 5 

13.., Ml), 233; Cheul (1514), 275 ; (i#56) 
’ 2*9; (1034), 284; Hinder#, »21* 130. « 

l ‘ I , 

Tr^llpit duties : abolished, 182 and note 1. 


Steam ferries’: no, 255. 429. 

Stock details': 93. 

Strabo : historiftnifn.c..54 -a.i». 24). 432.' 

‘ . 4 '’ . , - ii JL 4 .f lifiU UUU 1 UD • ... ““tv « 

• Sub-divisional' officers 'niAmhildAra. (i882;,' .V Treaty: 274, 277- 250, 286, 311,^44, 367. 

■160-101. r .. ' ' J: Trees: 25 - 26 . 

^^f^divisX 0 )is : 1 /210-2.»2, 401. j! Troops • SlmAjis, 364 note 3. 

» j Subheftar Mai.itlni commander, 170 . *’ ! ’ TukAii Aneria : ( 1613 ), tlie founder of the family, 

-•SrWi: pm*. 115 . ' : 14 .-, . . 

Surat Vhinilc-rc-d l»j SJiiv.iji (lG6i), 361 and noho j Tulaji Angria : ( 17-ifrJ.<?55), 149 -153. 

2 # ; fcuril l>etwecu tin* Kiiglish ai> CfcUo $ Mi at, -| 


c 4^f- 447. ^ 

SSrgad : fort, 2(57 : 3SS i:po. 

Surnames : Apn, 5J : .l.-ftig.mi. 7J ; Tb.'ikur, 72. 
Survey •- 176, 1 s 1 . 1 sn - 1 so, 191,192, 1 93 ; (18.57 - 

1*106),*200 -2Tl9 (1572), 2J0 ; results, 121 « 

Sut&lS : 242 in dr 1, 413. < 

Suvarndurg : town, ifh.7 
t Sypiulla • "hy Cheul, 270 note f» 


'Tailoring. 133. 

»* Takbandi: ienw», 170 

Talagad : fort, 144, 15(j,-4L5 -, description, hndorj. 
*391-395. 

}1 Tale: town, ‘*•90-391. 

i’amhana : pass: i», M5. 
g T^mbats : cuppon-iniHis, 66. 

Tasar : commutation, 1.S3. 1**7. 206 and note 1. 

' ^faBar Farokht • commutation hall* System, 1“2 
note 2. * *• . * 

♦ Tegbakt Khan - gownim of &urut (I733i, -M.t- 

444! ‘ . 

f‘ TeliB : oilmen, 67, 112. 

Temperature. i“» ‘ 

Temples: 253. 259, 262, 272, 281. 301, 307, 
f - *308-309, 319 323, 324. 532 note 2 f 353. 302, 385, 
391. 

» TfRUreS: (l£ s 2), 162-16S ; curly Hindu, U* c *'109 ; 
K4 note 2. 

'Territorial ch-voges •• 159 ami note 2. too ?- \ 

* note 1. 175. 177 and note 1, 182 note 3, 190 and 
note 2, 196, 205 note 2. 

* Th&kurs : early tribe, 72. ' 

Thai town and fort, 151, 395. 

ThAjia ; 271 not*- 1, 272 ani. nutv 5. 
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u. . • ‘ 

Umbarda pa-s, 5, 114. 

Ullhcri : hot 13. * 

Underi : (Jl« 10*13 h‘i>s c «l (1340), 159, 190; 

ie\einie suixev (IS,57), 200-201 ; island fort, 
lnsioiy, 1 15. 155 ; 213. 39.>-397, 440-441. 
Unsettled Tribes 71-72. 

Usnai - lent .m-1 .*• -. l »*-, I1K) 

Utegars *.siie|»lieriN. 67. 

Utillapat **w«et nee Lind. 190 


Vaccination 23s, 460. 

Vadars : «in:mynien. 72, 414. 

Velas • town. 467. . 

Vanis : naders, 18, il 1. * r 

Vanjaris : ea. .icrs, 73, 414. f 

VaiailillJl : pass. 5, 114. 

ViirSOli : Mre.un. V>. 

Vari : glam. 96. 

V itl tliema t raveller (1503 -1508), 142 note . 8 , 27». 
Vengum : burnt l>v the 8n?:s (l r *75), 439. 

Vessels • f24 - 125. 429.** 

Veth : niijuid lubour, 187, 18S and notb 1. 

Views : 254, 266, 26S, .‘WKi, H3, 318, 323, 332, 
357. c*V7 7. 351, 385, 3S9, 3113 394. 4 . 

Village accountant: see Kulkarni, 177, 1-79. 
Village headman: »w Patil; 180. , 

Tillage leases : 164 note 3, 180, 182, 184 noto 
•j, 185 and note 3. *’ ‘ „ 

Village officers : 0882). 161 and notci 1 and 2 ; 
162. • ' *’ * 

Village police^ 919. ... *. * 

• Villages : 1 : eVthanges (1818-1840), 159* and noU 
C, nu'ihber and management t 1 882) 1*40*161, 162 
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mn^ notfe 1, 177 and note 4, 178 and note 1, * Weights and Measures : 108'-110, 428. 
179«vid note 1, 180, 181, 182 and note 3, 183, *:! .Whale reef: the, 467. 


184 and note 2, 185 and notes 1, 2 and 3, 196, 
:406,-133 -423. . * \ • 

J'illllF' school- : 213. *•. » ’ “ 


Villkg 

Village servants : (L S $-).JG1 and*noto»3, 162. 
Vinayak Pars. v iu:£Jn iBivafltar : U817-1840) 
156- 157. • % 

J^ijayanagar or Anegundi kings : <1336-158*7), 


142 and note ‘, 272. 
Vijaydnrg •• see Ghoiya. 
Vkhr&mgad : f?rt, 397. 
Vizir at lttal: 


Wild aiAmals : 35, 405 -407. * 

Woad-vfortt: J£3-134. 

Wool-working- *32-133. • 

Wrecks: 254. . ♦ 

Writers-• 46-47. 

i 

X- 

Xkvier < ft. Francis (1640), 295 ; cflapel of, 298. 

• . r* • 


tort, 337. ’ • 

L n .. . .... 1A4t 1 J Jddavb : UevgiTi, (f27o-1300), ?4>, 272,432. 

^ la • ' • # Y&kut.:♦ Sidi, adnurr.^ of. JBahAdur Gilflni (i«4 

^ • jh 434 Klufti, title, 437 *. 

, * • Ydknb iQiirf: * converted K*jJi (1782), 443. 


Wages*. 106-107,427. • 

Wdlau Kund : sacred iisli-pool, 37, 358, 397» 398.« 
Watson ■ admiral [17MT, 155-153,447. 

Water-works : Alibdg ,2$-5oS ; Feu, 354-356. 
WakaT-supply : AlibAg, 255. 

Wells: 13. 


■d Ktfi (1782), 

feS^ji - Angria *173&), 140-150. ’ I .* 

# ^gi- : sec jT)g lb. 

• - z 

Zamij|dirJI : JuToditsry revenue officoiS, 170, ,182. 
Zizera, old name of Jap>ira, t 432. 
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